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O historian, however bold, has ever maintained that George Canning 

was a sentimental friend of the United States, nor is any scholar likely 

to do so in the future. Canning's flirtation” in 1823 with Richard Rush, 
scotched by that gentleman and'a prim Yankee chaperon in Washington, is 
rightly seen as having been motivated chiefly by a desire to spite the Euro- 


pean family, little if at all because of affection for America. More positively, . 


historians remember Canning, who held Cabinet office as foreign secretary 
for the first time from 1807 to 1809, for his part in the framing of Orders in 
Council, for his rejection of David M. Erskine's agreement with the Madison 
administration in 1809, and for his supercilious tone toward the United 
States. Without attempting to rehabilitate Canning in American eyes, it is 
possible, after examining manuscript materials in England, to ‘point out 


certain qualifications that must be taken into account when weighing Can- 


ning’s American policy in these early years: Canning resisted the pressure of 


1 The use of this term for the Canning- -Rush conversations in the-summer of 1823 originated 
with the Foreign Secretary himself. See Canning #1 to Charles Bagot, Private and Confidential, 


Jan. 22, 1824, Charles Bagot Papers, Levens Hall, Westmorland (used with the permpson 


of O. R. Bagot, Esq.). 
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public opinion and repudiated the attack on the Chesapeake, the Orders in ` 
Council of November, 1807, by no means reflect all of his views, and the 
Order of 1809, for which he was largely responsible, was a camouflaged 
surrender to the United States. These things should be remembered when 
Canning is condemned for his acquiescence in and later defense of the Orders 
of 1807, for his rigidity in negotiations with William Pinkñey, for his ex- 
tremely harsh rejection of the Erskine agreement, and for the almost insult- 
ing appointment of Francis James Jackson as minister to the United States. 

One of Canning’s great failings, particularly at this stage of his career, 
was that he was more often clever than wise. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion to pose as a staunch defender of English rights and liberties or, by the 
use of acid flings, to score debating points against his adversaries. Canning’s 
extreme language had secured him a reputation as an Americanophobe even 
before he entered the Foreign Office in 1807. Henry Adams wrote of Can- 
ning that “if his taste had been as pure as his English, he would have taken 
rank with the greatest English orators.”* Adams might have added that if 
Canning’s depth had equaled his brilliance, he would have taken rank sooner 
among the great British foreign secretaries. As it was, from 1807 to 1809 the 
less mercurial American minister, William Pinkney, often worsted Canning 
in their disputations simply because the Foreign Secretary could not restrain 
his pen. Furthermore, as Lord Henry Petty pointed out in the House of 
Commons, when Canning’s notes were published in America “the whole 
public mind... was insulted by his ill-placed irony.”* It was Canning's 
attitude almost as much as the policies of his government that affronted his 
adversaries. | | u 

In considering the ministry’s course from 1807 to 1809, it is well to re- 


member certain basic facts. British opinion demanded a vigorous policy ` 


against the French, particularly when, in the summer of 1807, Napoleon . 
‘began to enforce the Berlin Decree for the first time. The rights of neutrals 
were scorned; as William Cobbett, phrased it, in typically forthright lan- 
guage: “Our power upon the waves enables us to dictate the terms, upon 
which the ships of all nations shall navigate. ... Not a sail should be hoisted, 
except by stealth, without paying us tribute.”* One result of such thinking 
was the brutal attack upon Copenhagen. Significantly, the Opposition was 
unable to present a united front against this aggression. With feeling in 
Britain at an aggressive pitch, it is small wonder that Canning, Portland, 

2 History of the United States of America During the Second Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson (New York, 1890), II, 61. 


8 Parliamentary Debates (T. C. Hansard, ed.), XII, 1208-1209. 
t Cobbett’s Political Register (London), XI, 420. 
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and their colleagues did not advocate for Britain a liberal policy toward, as 
one conservative journal put it, “a nation that owes to it half the property 
she possesses, and is destined, to owe to it her preservation from the fate 
that has attended Continental Europe.”* 

Furthermore, during these years Jefferson’s policy, rightly or wrongly, 
did not command the respect of Britain. “America,” one British statesman 
wrote, “... is no longer a bugbear; there is no terror in her threats.”* Down 
to 1807 words and not deeds seemed to be the rule; thereafter, the impact of 
the Embargo was vitiated by evasion and domestic opposition. Although 
British envoys to America sometimes warned that war was possible, they all 
usually reported that the American government was torn by dissension, 
Federalism was gaining ground, and hostilities were unlikely. An erroneous 
view of the situation in the United States no more excuses the policy of 
Canning and the Portland ministry than does the state of British opinion, 
but these two factors do go far to explain why such a policy developed. Even 
só, the Americans were never treated as harshly as, for example, the Danes. 
The government realized that the preservation of American neutrality was 
desirable and made certain limited efforts to conciliate the United States. 

Both sides of the ministry’s attitude appear in the handling of the 
Chesapeake affair. On July 24, 1807, dispatches reached Portsmouth from 
Admiral Berkeley, the commander at Halifax who had, incidentally, re- 
ceived his appointment from the pro-American Ministry of All the Talents 
despite misgivings on the part of Lord Grenville. On the twenty-fifth, 
Berkeley's reports were delivered to the Admiralty, and an emergency Cabi- 
net soon convened. The subject under discussion was, of course, H.M.S. 
Leopard's attack upon U.SS. Chesapeake and the Leopard’s subsequent re- 
moval of four seamen from the American warship. The ministers decided 
to disavow Berkeley, whose orders were responsible for the affair; he was 
recalled, but he soon took up a more important command. Although Britain 
offered compensation for the attack upon the Chesapeake, Canning firmly 
refused to allow President Jefferson to connect this incident with a general 
discussion of impressment. These actions, in the context of the times, were 
less harsh than they sometimes appear. 

From the British point of view, there was powerful provocation for some 
action against America, if not for an armed assault upon the United States 
Navy. According to Berkeley, he had consistently tried “to conciliate the 


‘ American Government by the discharge of every Seaman who could bring 


$ Leeds Intelligencer, Dec. 25, 1809. i » 
6 Viscount Sidmouth to Charles Abbot, Oct. 18, 1807, Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, ed., 
The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester (London, 1861), IL, 132. 
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the smallest proof of his being an American.” But this conciliatory policy 
had borne no fruit. The Americans, it was claimed, allowed the French 
Navy to reclaim deserters but refused to return seamen from the Royal Navy, 
many of whom “openly parade[d] the streets of Norfolk . . . bidding de- 
fiance to their Officers when spoken to.” In addition, and despite Navy De- 
partment orders to the contrary, the Chesapeake enlisted many Englishmen. 
Estimates as to the number of English-born seamen on the Chesapeake varied, 
and doubtless British guesses did not err on the side of moderation, but . 
Berkeley at least claimed that the total was about 150.’ A later and completelyd 
independent estimate placed the number at two hundred and added that De- ` -. 
catur, who succeeded Barron after the attack, had refused to permit sixty or 
seventy Britons to return to the Royal Navy although they desired to do so.* 
Finally, of the four deserters taken from the Chesapeake by force, one was an 
Englishman and the other three were Americans who had volunteered and 
had not been impressed.” These ameliorating circumstances apparently helped 
Berkeley escape severe punishment.*° 

In going as far as it did—that is, in disavowing the attack and reaffirming 
that Britain did not claim a right to search warships—the government acted 
contrary to overwhelming opinion in England. In some ways it is surprising 
that the new ministry, not yet firmly established in power, did not take the 
popular course, Almost every important organ of opinion in Britain defended 
the attack upon the Chesapeake and proclaimed its deathless devotion to the 
right of search, even when applied to neutral warships. The leading news- 
paper of the Opposition, the London Morning Chronicle, supported later by 
the Edinburgh Review, stood almost alone in arguing to the contrary. Some 
papers, like the Caledonian Mercury, the London Star, the Leeds Intelli- 
gencer, and the Times, were relatively moderate, expressing a hope that war 
could be avoided. But even the Times generally defended Berkeley for his 
forthright action in the face of the steady American seduction of British 
seamen. “It is impossible an insult and act of manifest injustice like this 
[seduction],” said the Times, “could have been passed over by any British 


T Berkeley to William Marsden, Feb. 2, 1807, Admiralty Records, Public Record Office, 
Adm 1/497; Berkeley to Marsden, Mar. 23, 1807, ¿bid.; Berkeley to Marsden, July 27, 1807, 
' and enclosure, ibid. 

Eon Sir John B. Warren to William Wellesley Pole, Mar. 28, 1808, and enclosure, 
Adm 1/498. 

9 Anthony Steel, “More Light on the Chesapeake,” Mariner’s Mirror, XXXIX (1953), 
250-51, 

10 Berkeley was also helped by his powerful political connections. He himself was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, his brother was an important factional leader, and one member of the Cabinet 
was the Admiral’s brother-in-law. 
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Officer who knew his duty, and left to a tedious and protracted discussion 
between the two Governments.” ** 

This was moderate language by comparison with that of other editorial 
writers, several of whom wrote beneath the heading “War with America.” 
The Morning Post, strongly ministerial, argued that “The order of Admiral 
Berkeley to search the American frigate, appears to have been dictated by 
the most delicate caution, and to have enjoined nothing which was not fully 
justified by the extraordinary circumstances of the case.” The paper added its 
‚rust that “Great Britain will not be... scrupulous and delicate about forms 
in enforcing her maritime rights, when her very existence depends upon the 
due maintenance of them.”** Enemies of the regime agreed, notably William 
Cobbett, who “contend[ed] for the right of searching for deserters, upon 
the general principle, that the seas are the dominion of those who are able 
to maintain mastery over all that swims upon them.”** 

It would have been easy, in 1807, to whip up support by cultivating such 
opinion. To Canning’s credit, he did not do so. Instead, the Foreign Secre- 
tary acted quickly to minimize the effect of the unfortunate clash both at 
home and in America. Upon receiving Berkeley’s preliminary dispatches, he 
wrote to Monroe that “if the British Officer should prove to have been 
culpable, the most prompt and effectual Reparation shall be afforded to the 
Goverment of the United States.”** Canning then called in George San- 
som, acknowledged spokesman for the merchants trading with the United 
States. He told Sansom—and this information was soon in the papers—that, 
while it was impossible to be certain about the future, his first exchanges 
with Monroe gave every hope that some settlement could be reached. He 
assured the public through Sansom that “Ministers will neither compromise 
the honour of their country, nor give any sanction to a wanton attack upon 
any other State with which we are in amity.” This statement was a warn- 
ing to extremists that the Royal Navy might have been at fault and made 
quite clear that the British government did not intend to be rushed into 
either war or surrender. 

It is possible that the Cabinet considered asserting a right under certain 
circumstances to search foreign warships. The Foreign Office archives con- 
tain a long and rather inconclusive memorandum by Sir John Nichol on this 

11 Times (London), Aug. 5, 1807. Sce also particularly the articles on July 28 and Aug. to 
lee Post (London), Aug. 6, 1807. 

18 Cobbett’s Political Register, XII, 245. 


1# Canning to Monroe, July 25, 1807, FO 5/34. 
18 Syn (London), July 30, 1807. 
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question.** In the Perceval papers there is an equally lengthy, unsigned 
memorandum in Spencer Perceval’s hand which reviews the arguments and 
firmly states that “My opinion is clear that it is both most expedient & politic 
& most right ...to give up the right of Search of Ships of War.”* On July 
30, Lord Bathurst, a member of the Cabinet and Berkeley's brother-in-law, 
wrote that Berkeley’s conduct had been unauthorized but that there was 
some legal opinion that the American attitude justified retaliation against 
warships of the United States: 


.. . it seems admitted by S" William Scott and S” John Nicholl who have been 
consulted on this business that our right of Search is derived from the circum- 
stance of one of the parties being belligerent; and that the Neutral, by allowing 
men belonging to the Ships of War of the belligerents to enter into his Service, 
steps out of his Character of Neutral, by depriving the belligerent of his means of 
carrying on the War. All this would however have been a fitter subject of remon- 
strance from this Country, than an Order at once from our Admiral. Large al- 
lowances must be made for the provocations which he has for some time receiv’d: 
and had this arrived after a Victory instead of a defeat in Poland, we should have 
thought he had acted with great Spirit, and had been fully justified in his Orders.** 


The question was thus reviewed by the Cabinet before Canning declared 
to Monroe that His Majesty’s Government did not claim a right to search 
neutral warships. While no statement by Canning remains, he almost cer- 
tainly agreed with his colleagues that these legal quibbles should not be 
exploited. 

With this question settled, perhaps by default, the Foreign Secretary 
turned his attention once again to Monroe. One cannot fail to get the impres- 
sion from their correspondence that Canning had decided delay was the best 
course, especially after Jefferson raised the issue of impressment. Although 
Canning made a great deal of it in his notes, Jefferson’s proclamation ban- 
ning the Royal Navy from American waters was actually, and rightly, re- 
garded in Britain as an indication that the United States did not intend to 
rush into hostilities. Canning could afford irony and sarcasm. 

It must be said that the Foreign Secretary scored a technical triumph over 
Monroe. He shrewdly anticipated Jefferson’s course and emphasized his 
agreement with Monroe’s feeling that the Chesapeake affair was “of itself 


16 Nichol, “Principles and Positions Applying to the American Question,” n.d., FO 5/104. 

. 17 “Memoranda of heads of arg’ on the Execution of the Right of Search of American Ships 
of War te Trade,” Perceval Papers, 29/31-33 (examined while temporarily on deposit at the 
Register of National Archives, London), See also the belligerent letter of Lord Hawkesbury, 
predicting strong action against the United States, Hawkesbury to —, n.d., Charles D. Yonge, 
The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of Liverpool (London, 1868), I, 
241-42. : 

18 Bathurst to Earl of Harrowby, Private, July 30, [1807], Harrowby MSS, Sandon Hall, 

Staffordshire (used with the permission of the Earl of Harrowby). 
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of sufficient Importance to claim a separate and most serious consideration,” 
not mixed with other issues.” When Monroe at last presented a formal 
protest linking the Chesapeake and impressment, Canning replied with a 
strong note, the product of two days’ reflection in the country. He raised a 
number of points which he claimed might affect the amount of reparation 
due, without affecting the legality of the attack, and he firmly refused to 
unite the two issues as Jefferson demanded. He denied that the troubles over 
impressment grew out of British hostility toward the United States, insisting 
rather that the similarity of the two peoples caused unavoidable trouble. Then, 
in a very characteristic passage, he wrote: 


. these Circumstances cannot furnish an argument for the Suspension of the 

exercise of the right with respect to America, unless it be contended that multi- 
plicity of frauds and difficulty of detection are reasons against Suspicion, or 
motives for acquiescence, 
But Canning closed by somewhat modifying the harshness of his position 
and further developing his policy of delay, informing Monroe that he would 
send a special minister to the United States to try to settle the Chesapeake 
problem separately.” This phase of the matter ended with Canning com- 
placently congratulating himself on his success: 


If they had taken our atonement by itself, as we offered it, they would have ap- 
peared to gain something. But they have so managed Matters that we shall now 
appear to bully them even in making reparation. Nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous for us than the course which they have taken.” 

The appointment of George H. Rose as special emissary to the United 
States has sometimes been criticized, largely because Rose’s father had a 
reputation as an Americanophobe. But it seems that Rose simply followed 
Canning’s instructions, and in any case he was not Canning's initial choice. 
The Foreign Secretary first offered the job to Nicholas Vansittart, an im- 
portant member of the Sidmouth faction, which was then vacillating be- 
‘ tween support and opposition. After consulting his political allies, Vansittart 
declined.”” Rose, the next choice, agreed to go. 

Rose’s mission doubtless served Canning’s purpose, providing. further 
delay while American tempers cooled somewhat. It is, incidentally, a sorry 

19 Canning to Monroe, Aug. 3, 1807, State Department Records, National Archives, Des- 
patches, Great Britain, XIU. : 

20 Canning to Monroe, Sept. 23, 1807, ibid. 

21 Canning to Lord Boringdon, Sept. 30, 1807, Morley Papers, British Museum Add. MSS 
48218. 

22 Vansittart to Canning, Oct. 6, 1807, enclosed in Vansittart to Sidmouth, Oct. 6, 1807, 
Sidmouth Papers, County Record Office, Exeter, Devon. See also Auckland to Grenville, Oct. 


16, 1807, Grenville Papers, “Lord Auckland,” Boconnoc, Lostwithiel, Cornwall (used with the 
permission of George Grenville Fortescue, Esq.). 
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commentary on the diplomacy of Jefferson and Madison that, in January, 
1808, they in effect agreed to separate the Chesapeake and impressment ques- 
tions, but too late to secure the reparation that could once have been gained. 
Canning now insisted that this must be preceded by revocation of Jefferson’s 
proclamation banning the Royal Navy from American waters: This was cer- 
tainly not a generous position, but it provided ah excuse for Rose to break 
off his negotiations in March, 1808. By that time, the Chesapeake issue had 
become less explosive and had been joined by other subjects of complaint 
more impartially weighted between Britain and France. “The premature 
fury,” wrote Rose, “. . . was too violent to last, the feelings excited are 
deadened, and it would be difficult to move the Nation to War.”** 

In many ways, then, Canning could feel that he had satisfactorily handled 
the Chesapeake affair. At home, a careful course had been steered, one that 
dampened the initial emotional outburst in favor of Berkeley, abandoned an 
extreme claim, yet avoided outright surrender. Diplomatically, Canning 
acted cautiously until it seemed, from the information he had, that America 
would once again bluster rather than fight. He then treated the United 
States more cavalierly, but essentially his policy was one of delay, and it 
succeeded in its object. A more imaginative course would have been to use 
the American retreat on impressment as justification for a final settlement 
on the Chesapeake, but this was one that presupposed greater respect for 
America and more humility than Britain had. From an English point of 
view, Britain had escaped making an apology and war had been avoided. 

The proclamation recalling British seamen to the Royal Navy, issued in 
October, is another indication of Canning’s attitude. Although it has often 
been criticized by Americans as arrogant, this proclamation undermined anti- 
American opposition by strongly reaffirming the right of impressment while 
at the same time publicly stating that Britain did not claim a right to search 
warships. Cobbett attacked it as a surrender;** James Stephen, harshly in- 
clined toward American commerce, believed it a concession, but a wise 
one;*" Vansittart considered it an unwise and gratuitous surrender of a 
bargaining point.?* Thus one cannot accuse Canning and the other ministers 
of issuing a proclamation which, in the context, may be considered anti- 
American, 

' After the possibility of war over the Chesapeake had been ended by 
Canning and Jefferson, but well before that issue had become a nagging, 
23 Rose #14 to Canning, Feb. 18, 1808, FO 5/56. 
24 Cobbett’s Political Register, XII, 642, 673-83. 


25 Stephen, “Coup d'oeil on an American War,” Perceval Papers, 33/98~105. 
26 Vansittart to Sidmouth, Oct. 21, [1807], Sidmouth Papers, 
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unpleasant memory, the British government issued the Orders in Council of 
November, 1807. These Orders were probably the Portland ministry’s great- 
est single contribution to the coming of war between Britain and the United 
States, They reversed a trend toward Francophobia in the United States and 
provided a principal field pf controversy in later years, Canning certainly 
bears a large share of the-responsibility for these Orders in Council; but he 
was not the author of them, urged some modifications upon his colleagues, 
and would have preferred a different system. 

The Orders were worked out by the Cabinet in a two-week period in the 
middle of October. On the twelfth, Perceval submitted to his colleagues a 
long memorandum justifying strong ‘action against commerce and proposing 
a complete stoppage of trade with France in colonial produce, a step well 
short of the action finally taken. The justificatory points were largely special 
pleading and somewhat contradictory.*” Lord Sidmouth (to say nothing of 
the Americans later on) objected that it was unfair to claim that the United 
States had tolerated the Berlin Decree and thus forfeited her claims to British 
leniency, since Napoleon’s order had only just begun to be enforced against 
America and Jefferson might react strongly. Of the ministers, however, 
only Bathurst questioned the extension of the doctrine of retaliation pro- 
posed by Perceval. The others seemed to accept this without cavil. Canning, 
for example, wrote: “I have never for a moment doubted the justice of re- 
taliating to the full extent.”*” He soon warned Monroe that since “the Ameri- 
can Government has [not] taken any... . effectual Steps, with respect to 
the decree of France...” Britain reserved the right of retaliation.*” 

The terms of the November Orders were less easily fixed than was the 
decision, in general terms, to act. During the Cabinet discussions, Perceval's 
original proposal to block only the colonial trade of France was considerably 
broadened, apparently largely at the suggestion of Lord Westmorland. 
Perceval's plan, to leave to neutrals—and all members of the government 
recognized that this meant chiefly the United States, plus Russia—a direct 
trade with France in their own produce, was replaced by a clumsily stated 
but virtually complete ban on all trade with western Fu save that which 
passed through Great Britain. 

The only two members of the Cabinet who expressed serious misgivings 
about the new Orders were Canning and Bathurst. The latter criticized the 


27 Perceval memorandum, Oct. 12, 1807, Perceval Papers, 36/2. 

28 Sidmouth to Bra ge Bathurst, [Dec. 1, 1807], George Pellew, The Life and Correspond- 
ence of the Right Hon*** Henry Addington, First Viscount Sidmouth (London, 1847), I, 487. 

29 Canning memorandum, Oct. 14, 1807, Perceval Papers, 36/5. 

80 Canning to Monroe and Pinkney, Oct. 22, 1807, FO 5/54. 
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Orders more strongly, both in the original form proposed by Perceval and in 
the final version, but in the end he acquiesced in the decision of his col- 
leagues.** Canning's opposition was weak, but he did express some doubts. 
He recognized the dangers of the nakedly selfish form taken by the Orders, 
with their almost open purpose of gaining for Britain a near monopoly of 
trade with the Continent. Rather cynically he suggested that it would be 
better to “keep out of sight” the most flagrant privileges for British ships. 
Canning also gave his support to modifications in favor of neutral ships. In 
particular, he favored a less extensive but more enforceable blockade, not so 
offensive to neutrals: 


I would rather confine the measures to a part of the Countries in the occupation 
of the Enemy (a large part to be sure. France & Holland for instance) and apply 
it in all it’s rigour to that part, than extend it to the whole, & relax it generally 
by complicated exceptions and regulations.** 

Since the Jefferson administration had objected to Fox’s Blockade of 1806, 
the United States probably would not have tolerated silently such a blockade 
as Canning suggested. Nevertheless, Canning was either somewhat more 
respectful of the rights of America or more aware of the possibilities of 
diplomatic controversy than were his colleagues. 

The general line to be taken was decided, by the exchange of memoranda 
mentioned above, by October 26, 1807. On November ro the Cabinet met 
to discuss technical aspects of the Orders, their extent, and the phraseology. 
The Orders were issued the next day, although it was later found necessary 
to add clarifying details. They were extremely difficult to understand—com- 
mittees of merchants visited the Foreign Office several times seeking enlight- 
enment—but Perceval's cool summary of them was fairly accurate: 


. if you [France] will not have our trade, as far as we can help it you shall 
have none. And as to so much of any trade as you can carry on yourselves, or 


others carry on with you through us, if you admit it you shall pay [us] for it.°® 


Certain relaxations, however, were included to make the Orders more 
palatable to the United States. Canning exaggerated when he described these 
concessions as proof that Britain was “actuated by the same Sentiments of 
Moderation by which His Majesty’s conduct has been uniformly governed.” ** 


` 31 Bathurst memoranda, n.d., Perceval Papers, 36/20; Bathurst to Perceval, Nov. 5, 1807, 
ibid., 36/21-22. 

82 Canning memorandum, Oct. 14, 1807, ibid., 36/5. 

88 Perceval to Charles Abbot, rec'd. Dec. 1, 1807, Diary and Correspondence of Lord Col- 
neon I, 135. 

34 Canning #10 to Erskine, Dec. 1, 1807, Bernard Mayo, ed., Instructions to the British 

Ministers to the United States, 1791-1812 (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1936, 
IT, Washington, 1941), pp. 242-46. 
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The assurance that indirect trade to Europe through Britain would be 
charged no British duty so long as it was in American domestic produce, not 
reexported goods from the Caribbean, was hardly likely to cause jubilation 
in Madison, but from the British point of view two important concessions 
were made. In the first place, contrary to the Rule of the War of 1756, direct 
trade between enemy islands and the United States was permitted. This trade 
was one that America had always eagerly sought. Secondly—and this was 
done over Castlereagh’s objections””—it was agreed that America should be 
allowed to reexport even the produce of the enemy’s colonies through Britain 
to the Continent upon payment of duties. These relaxations of the Orders 
in Council were consciously planned, in Perceval’s words, “to make it quite 
Clear to... America if she is wise to prefer the Neutral Trade that will be 
left to her, to the total stoppage of her trade with the Enemy, & with our- 
selves too which war might occasion.” *° 

An overwhelming preponderance of the newspapers, and presumably the 
nation, at first supported the Orders in Council. Thereafter, the govern- 
ment’s reputation was inextricably bound up with them. It was difficult to 
secure important changes, although the Opposition made the Orders a major 
issue of domestic politics and many ministerialists came to doubt that they 
were the final answer to Britain’s commercial problems. Canning’s acqui- 
escence in the original Orders, which he did not wholeheartedly endorse, 
proved more important in the long run than his support of a later attempt 
to have them modified. 

America answered the increasing virulence of the Anglo-French war upon 
neutral commerce with the Embargo. Most Englishmen at first considered 
the Embargo a positive assistance to Britain, despite the loss of the American 
market. By restraining American shipping and exports, the Embargo vir- 
tually ended the problem of neutral trade with France and conferred upon 
Great Britain a near monopoly of trade with the few remaining neutrals. 
Furthermore, it drove unemployed British seamen from America back to 
the service of their country. George H. Rose reported along thése lines to 
Canning,” and David M. Erskine, the regular minister to the United States, 
a man of very different political attitudes, agreed with him.** On the basis of 
these reports, Canning felt that no concessions should be made in advance 
of the American proposals Pinkney had led him to expect and that “the 
Embargo in America seems to be working so well for us without our inter- 

35 Castlereagh to Portland, Oct. 26, 1807, Perceval Papers, 36/15-16. 

38 Perceval memorandum, Oct. 12, 1807, tbid., 36/2. 


87 Rose #3 to Canning, Jan. 17, 1808, FO 5/56. 
28 Erskine #20 to Canning, June 4, 1808, FO 5/57. 
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ference, that on that ground alone I confess-I would wish that no new step 
should be taken .. .” by Britain.” 

- While Canning was later to review and revise his analysis, this ted 
adron his policy during negotiations with Wiliam Pinkney. In con- 
versations during the summer of 1808, Pinkney offered to suspend the Em 
bargo with respect to Britain if she in turn would repeal the Orders in eu: 
cil insofar as they affected the United States. If France refused to repeal her 
Decrees, Pinkney reasonably pointed out, the Embargo would remain in 
force against her and “take the place of your Orders, and lead, with an 
Efficacy not merely equal to theirs but probably much greater, to all the 
consequences that ought to result from them”; whereas, if France did with- 
draw her restrictions upon trade, “all the alleged purposes of the British 
Orders will have been at once fulfilled.”* But since Canning was satisfied 
with the working of the Embargo, he did not seize upon this offer. In fact, 
he considered it so unimportant that he twice forgot to mention it to the 
king. After a good deal of delay, and with the support of the Cabinet, 
Canning rejected the American suggestion in a note which not only lacked 
_ the Foreign Secretary’s usual forcefulness but also disingenuously evaded 
most of the points Pinkney had raised.“ 

By the time the Pinkney-Canning negotiations were reported to Parlia- 
ment, early in 1809, the commercial and political situation of Britain had 
somewhat deteriorated. In particular, loss of trade with America had proved 
to be much more important than the government had anticipated. The Op- 
position therefore strongly attacked Canning. But the assault failed to strike 
fire, perhaps in part because, as Lord Auckland wryly remarked, referring 
to the lively scandal involving Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of York, “it is like 
Whistling to the Winds to talk about great public businesses, whilst the 
whole attention of the Country is occupied in discussion with Prostitutes & 
with Swindlers,” 

Nevertheless, a new departure was already under consideration by Can- 
ning and others. In January, 1809, Lord Auckland reported “Symptoms of 
a desire among the King’s Ministers to give way.” ** Only a wish not to seem 
to be surrendering to Jefferson restrained them. Then, in March, news 
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reached Britain that the Embargo would almost certainly be repealed. Thus 


the embarrassment of seeming to be coerced by the Americans was removed. 
Canning exulted that “the Yankees have been obliged to give way” and 
immediately requested Bathurst to meet with him to discuss future policy.“ 
In mid-April Auckland, who planned to attack the Orders in the House of 
Lords, wrote to Grenville: “It was hinted to me to day that it was desirable 
to postpone this subject for a few days when it was probable that something 
wt, be announced respecting it.” * 

The Opposition, the country, and the United States did not have long to 
wait. As early as July, 1808, Bathurst had suggested that the Orders be re- 
placed by a stricter but geographically less extensive blockade of France and 
her immediate dominions, “a strong Order against France, which would not 
be liable to the present Objections & which America would certainly not 
feel as an advantage gained over us.” Nothing came of this plan, which 
closely resembled Canning’s suggestions in 1807, nor of a second attempt in 
October. But in April, 1809, Bathurst and Canning tried again. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and the Foreign Secretary agreed that the ap- 
parently impending repeal of the Embargo provided a good psychological 
setting. Canning even urged speedy action to minimize the chance of con- 
tradictory news, since “A fresh arrival from America might embarrass us,” “ 
Bathurst circulated a memorandum through the Cabinet, accompanied by a 
note of approval from Canning.“ Not a single minister objected to the 
general proposal, although Perceval apparently convinced his colleagues that 
the Orders of 1807 should be gently replaced rather than directly repudi- 
ated.® On April 27 and 28, the most important merchants trading with 
America, including Alexander Baring, met with Bathurst and his colleagues 
to discuss details of the new system.” 

The Order in Council of 1809 closely followed the original conception 
of Bathurst and Canning. A general blockade was declared against Napoleon 
and his immediate satellites, as well as against French colonies.** Germany 
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and the Baltic were opened to American commerce. In addition, the issuance 
of licenses to trade with Europe was put under strict regulations; an attempt 
was made to prevent discrimination against American ships and to reduce 
license charges, although these rules later came to be violated; and the 
schedule of duties on goods in transit through the British Isles to Europe 
was sharply lowered. These points went far to meet the American govern- 
ment’s complaints against the British system, in substance, if not in principle. 
The Orders of November, 1807, were allowed to pass quietly away. Perceval 
explained in reply to a taunting Opposition query that “they were not 
actually rescinded, but they were put in a state of modification which 
amounted to nearly the same effect.” l 

The government hoped the new Order in Council would lessen friction 
with the United States, although it denied making any concession and in- 
sisted—in public—that the Republicans had acted first, baring their teeth at 
Britain’s enemy, Napoleon, by cutting off trade with France and closing 
American waters to French warships. The United States did not recognize 
blockaded Holland as a Napoleonic satellite, but nobody believed that an 
attempt to trade with that country would bring about a serious controversy. 
In any case, America, it was felt, should be required to concede some- 
thing.” The major question, whether or not the United States would accept 
the broad new blockade as an effective and legal one, was almost ignored, 
it seems, by the ministers. All assumed, or strongly hoped, that the disap- 
pearance of the Orders in Council of 1807 would lead to the restoration of 
comity with the United States. 

The new decree came under fire from two opposite directions. On the 
one hand, conservatives objected that the government was truckling to the 
United States. On the other hand, the Opposition loudly proclaimed its satis- 
faction that the government had finally seen the misguidedness of a policy 
which wiser men had steadily opposed. Grenville, for example, wrote that 
“Ministers have at last given up their nonsensical orders in Council.”** The 
Morning Chronicle positively crowed over the corpse of the November 
Orders and added: “What has induced Ministers to make such concessions, 
so contrary to the boasted policy they have hitherto promulgated, we do not 
pretend to determine.”*® 

The ministerial papers attempted to thread a narrow line between these 
two attitudes. They denied that the new Order was a surrender to America, 
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although emphasizing that Pinkney had “been heard to express himself in 
the highest terms of satisfaction, of the liberality and candour of his Majesty’s 
Ministers.”°° Instead, supporters of the government argued that, although 
the old Orders had proven successful, the Cabinet was testing American 
bona fides by a wise experiment that might lead to great gains for England. 
The Morning Post wrote: 


In this spirit it is that after experiencing the most beneficial effects from the 
operation of the Orders of Council regarding the Commerce of Neutrals, our 
Ministers have fairly met, by a liberal regulation of those Orders, the amicable 
provision of the last act of the American Legislature, in respect to the terms upon 
which its commercial intercourse with this country should be renewed.®? 
Furthermore, the new blockade, it was claimed, would actually operate more 
effectively against French commerce, and the measure would bring greater 
unity in England, “as it concedes some points much dwelt upon by the 
Opposition, in both Houses of Parliament.”** These, arguments were, how- 
ever, expressed in a defensive and somewhat touchy manner; they were also 
obviously contradictory. Britain in general felt that a major concession had 
been made to the United States and to commercial coercion. 

The Order of 1809 was therefore an important gesture on the part of 
England. Less than eighteen months after the Orders in Council of Novem- 
ber, 1807, the Portland government executed a scarcely concealed retreat in 
the face of American pressure. A leader in this maneuver was George Can- 
ning, and the episode goes far to show that he was not blindly anti-American 
and had the courage to advocate a step open to embarrassing criticism. The 
new approach did not lead to a settlement, but from the British point of 
view it was a positive step. All that seemed to be required was similar wis- 
dom and good spirit on the part of the American administration. If Canning 
and his colleagues had been better informed about the situation in the United 
States (Erskine grossly exaggerated the desire of the Republicans for a face- 
saving arrangement), they would certainly not have embarked so hopefully 
upon this course. One shrewd merchant engaged in the American trade 
wrote: 


. a good has been done, but with an ill grace, and I fear more from necessity 
than choice. If however other concessions are made, almost equally essential, I 
think a foundation will be laid for the restoration of that friendly intercourse 
which it is the interest of both countries to establish.” 
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But the ministry was fully satisfied that it had taken an important step, and 
it sat back to await plaudits from the other side of the Atlantic. 

The anticipated Madisonian applause never came because, at almost 
exactly the same time that the new Order was issued, the President and 
Secretary of State Robert Smith concluded negotiations with David M. 
Erskine that, with their ramifications, soon pushed the Order in Council 
of 1809 temporarily into the background. These negotiations grew out of 
instructions reflecting reports from Erskine that leading members of the 
American government had hinted to him that some sort of arrangement on 
the rights of neutrals and belligerents was desired, Canning’s instructions— 
a whole bundle of them was sent to Erskine on January 23, 1809, long before 
the new Order in Council—provided also for settlement of the Chesapeake 
affair, but the commercial question was the-central one. The Foreign Secre- 
tary offered to repeal the Orders in Council if the United States formally and 
publicly endorsed three stipulations: that British trade should be freely ad- 
mitted to American ports while that of France remained excluded, that the 
United States admit the “made in Britain” Rule of the War of 1756 as a 
legitimate principle, and that the Washington government permit the Royal 
Navy to seize American ships violating their own country’s ban on trade 
with France. 

Erskine found it impossible to get Secretary Smith—and Madison, who 
pulled the strings in the background—to accept these conditions formally. 
Knowing full well that he was violating his instructions but insisting that 
he adhered to their spirit, Erskine chose to regard informal American ex- 
planations on Canning’s three points as satisfactory. The agreement, which 
took the form of an exchange of notes, was extremely simple: Erskine prom- 
ised that the Orders in Council “will have been withdrawn, as respects the 
United States on the 10%. day of June next,” and Smith replied that trade 
with Britain would accordingly be reopened. This exchange was considered 
to be preliminary in nature, and, as Canning had originally suggested, a 
special envoy was to come from Britain to work out details. “In the mean 
Time,” Erskine wrote, “no injury can be derived, I conceive, from that con- 
ditional Agreement” Such was far from the case, for repudiation of the 
agreement soon exacerbated feelings on both sides of the Atlantic. 

. News of the Erskine agreement reached Britain on May 22. That very 
day Canning angrily composed a rebuke to his subordinate, although a for- 
mal disavowal was not dispatched until a week later. On the twenty-third 
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the Cabinet met for four hoyrs to discuss the situation, which suggests that 
Canning’s decision was carefully examined by his colleagues. The next day, 
Lord Bathurst informed merchants engaged in trade with the United States 
that the government would not sanction the agreement. A short time later 
Canning told the House of Commons that Erskine had acted in complete 
derogation of his instructions. 

There was little immediate criticism of the ministers’ decision not to 
ratify the Erskine-Smith exchange. Lord Grenville, it is true, privately de- 
clared himself grieved that Britain had turned its back upon an opportunity 
o “cultivate . . . the only connection which promises us any real ad- 
vantage.” °* But Lord Grey was cautious,” the party’s newspaper made no 
attempt to exploit the issue, and even the Times, then in a maverick stage, 
reversed itself within a week after initially praising the agreement as a first 
step toward amity.* Not a single important public voice was raised to chal- 
lenge the government, and most journals expressed relief that this craven sur- 
render had not been ratified. 

As a matter of fact, both the Opposition and ministerial papers criticized 
the government for declaring that ships which sailed from America for 
Europe in a belief that the Orders in Council had been lifted would not be 
seized, Canning’s attempt to minimize the impact of repudiation in America 
was attacked as an overly generous concession and one that would operate to 
the strong disadvantage of British merchants while relieving the pressure on 
Napoleon. The Times, for example, complained: 


. as American warehouses are now full of goods, they will of course be 
emptied, and the Continental markets supplied, we may say for years, after the 
permission to trade with them directly has ceased: so that the injury is not limited 
to the duration of two months, but will be sensibly felt by the English merchant, 
so long as the hoard of merchandize poured into the Continental markets during 
those two months is in a state of consumption.°® 


Thus the government reaped greater unpopularity by protecting innocent 
American merchants who had rushed their goods to sea than it did by re- 
jecting the agreement David M. Erskine had made. 

But it is the disavowal of Erskine that deserves serious consideration. 
Why did Canning and his colleagues decline to endorse this settlement? As 
a preliminary, it is best to emphasize that Erskine departed widely from his 
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instructions. It was easy to defend repudiation from a technical point of view. 
Samuel Whitbread rashly—he was often rash—accused Canning of mislead- 
ing the House of Commons with respect to the instructions, but he later 
had to admit his error.** Otherwise, the Opposition thought it best to ignore 
this point. In the British foreign service, if not in the American, violation of 
instructions was already considered a serious matttr, seldom to be condoned, 
particularly in a young and inexperienced minister. 

In particular, Erskine ignored his directives by consenting to overlook 
each of the three stipulations demanded by the Foreign Secretary. Each one 
of these questions Canning saw as a matter of substance not lightly to be 
abandoned. The Foreign Secretary later said that “it was the sine qua non 
of the arrangement, that America should maintain her non-intercourse 
system against France.”” Erskine’s agreement omitted this point and left 
the way open for an American understanding with the French emperor, re- 
opening trade and flooding the seas with ships carrying supplies to France. 
Secondly, Britain wanted to get the United States on record as accepting the 
Rule of the War of 1756, which had caused friction between the two coun- 
tries. It was far from acceptance to have Smith state orally that the Rule 
would cause no trouble in the future, thus leaving him free to declare, as 
later he did, that the United States continued to resist this doctrine. Similarly, 
the lack of a stipulation permitting the Royal Navy to seize ships violating 
American law by trading with Europe was an important omission, and again 
Smith later denied that he had led Erskine to believe such a stipulation would 
be accepted.” 

Lord Erskine may have been correct when he said, in defense of his son, 
that if a formal agreement had been signed and presented to a Congress 
“divided by contentious parties . . . not only the whole grace of the thing 
would have been lost, but so much ill blood stirred up . . . that the whole 
thing must have blown up.” Canning may have paid too little attention 
to American constitutional processes and party politics. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that Smith would have taken a different line if Canning had endorsed 
the agreement. But the important point is that if the three conditions were 
only informally accepted, the United States was not bound. It retained its 
freedom of action, whereas Canning's central purpose was to tie America 
for the future. 
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Erskine completely misread Canning’s intentions. The Foreign Secretary, 
on the basis of reports from his subordinate, believed that it was just barely 
possible that the new Republican administration would markedly alter the 
policy of the old. He did not fear the United States and after the weak policy 
of preceding years doubtless scarcely considered the possibility of war. Thus, 
although Canning spoke with cautious approval of the first “Symptom of a 
System of Impartiality,” he really was seeking something more than 
an evenly balanced America. As he put it, the question of “the Sincerity 
of the good disposition professed by the persons composing the new Ameri- 
can Administration, is the point the most important in the View of the 
British Government.” Was it ready, while staying out of the war, to join 
Britain in economic pressure upon France, either for commercial reasons or 
because America at last saw the threat of Napoleon in its true light? This 
was the question. The restrained, lawyer-like attitude of Smith and Madison 
was not what Canning had hoped for; their casuistry over his conditions 
showed that at best the United States was poised between the two belliger- 
ents. Canning had no desire to work toward an eventual removal of all 
British and French restrictions, and that was where the United States seemed 
to be heading. Erskine's agreement was a far cry from what Canning had 
in mind, a system whereby Britain should “relax or modify His [Majesty’s] 
Measures of Retaliation and self-Defence, in proportion as those of Neutral 
Nations should come in aid of them and take their Place.”” 

Then, of course, there was the important question of prestige. In the 
view of many, Britain could not afford to show any weakness in dealing 
with lesser powers if she hoped to maintain the struggle against Napoleon. 
Yet Erskine had acted, according to Canning, “as if His Majesty had pro- 
posed to make Sacrifices to propitiate the Government of the United States, 
in order to induce it to consent to the Renewal of Commercial Intercourse.”™ 
Doubtless Canning, who always was annoyed when the Americans pub- 
lished diplomatic correspondence, thought ahead to the day when, inevitably, 
Madison would present to Congress the evidence of his triumph, the skill 
with which he had forced Britain to abandon the conditions she had set. 
The arrangement Erskine accepted did no more than meet an offer extended 
both diplomatically and later, through the Non-Intercourse Act, legislatively. 
The suggestion of reciprocal repeal was one that England had steadily re- 
fused to accept since the early days of the Embargo. Was she now to confess 
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her weakness by assenting? There could be but one answer to this question, 
as far as most Englishmen were concerned. As Canning said to Pinkney, in 
the existing state of the world, Britain not only could not concede, she must 
not even seem to concede. . 

Finally, and this is too seldom noticed, Erskine’s arrangement under- 
mined the Order in Council of 1809. Lord Erskine later declared that the 
real issue was not whether his son violated his instructions 


... but whether Ministers after they had themselves revoked the orders in council 
by their order of the 26 of April last, which reduced the differences with America 
to literally nothing were justified in not giving a latitude to their minister there 
to settle the small remainder at so critical a period.”® | 
This reflection missed the point. The April Order was carefully planned to 
appear at least to be a spontaneous act, not a surrender. Here was a concealed 
offer to the United States, carefully framed; a major portion of the trade 
with Europe was reopened, but Holland was carefully excluded so that the 
United States too would have to recede from its position. Whether or not, 
Madison would have accepted this offer is problematical, but he was re- 
lieved of the necessity for making the choice by Erskine’s broader concessions. 
Canning would have preferred a tight agreement along the lines of his in- 
structions of January 23 and must have been very angry that the less am- 
bitious but still helpful plan embodied in the Order in Council was never 
seriously tested. 

These, then, are some of the factors that apparently influenced Canning 
and convinced his colleagues. In the context of the time, all are understand- 
able, although the Cabinet certainly did not take a long-term view of the 
consequences of rejection. Had the British government accepted the Wash- 
ington settlement, the whole course of Madison’s diplomacy might have been 
altered, as so many American historians have suggested. There might have 
been no War Hawks, no War of 1812. 

But would the Erskine agreement really have ended Anglo-American 
discord? Later on Napoleon was shrewd enough to announce voluntarily the 
repeal of his decrees; he might have attempted the same gambit in 1809 
under pressure, and if he had, we can only guess what would have followed. 
It is by no means certain, however, that the Erskine agreement would have’ 
welded the United States to Britain for any length of time. There still re- 
mained, for one thing, the issue of impressment, then quiescent but poten- 
tially explosive. In reality, each side was seeking something quite different: 
America wanted neutral commerce (especially that with France and her 
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dependencies) restored to the seas, Britain wanted a nonbelligerent ally in 
the struggle with Napoleon, Was this an adequate basis for a long-term set- 
tlement? Furthermore, it must always be remembered, as has been reiterated 
before, that Britain at this time saw little reason to fear the future hostility 
of the United States, weak and internally divided as it appeared to be. 

Canning and his colleagues, then, may be condemned for lack of imagina- 
tion; they may be criticized for refusing to risk little in search of great 
benefits. But we may not accuse them of having acted as they did simply 
because they detested Republicanism, James Madison, or the United States.** 

A few months after this episode the British government was blown apart 
by Canning’s intrigue to get Castlereagh pushed out of the war ministry, and 
Canning passed into the political wilderness. His only important effort to 
influence policy relating to the United States, until he returned to the Foreign 
Office in 1822, came in 1812 when he joined the Opposition in its call for a 
committee of inquiry into the Orders in Council, At that time Canning made 
it clear that, while he still favored commercial warfare against France, he 
strongly objected to the selfishness of the license system. As he put it, “while 
the belligerent under .. . constructive blockade kept out all neutrals, surely 
he could have no right to trade with the enemy himself.” 

When Canning left office in the fall of 1809, Anglo-American relations 
were strained. They were much worse than they had been when the Ministry 
of All the Talents left office in 1807. But by comparison with his successor, 
the pompous and inflexible Marquis Wellesley, Canning was liberal in his 
dealings with the United States. Despite defects of character that irritated 
Americans and later influenced historians, Canning was not an Ameri- 
canophobe. As a matter of fact, when he was primarily responsible for 
British foreign policy during one of her most serious crises, in the face of 
steady Napoleonic triumphs, he never completely lost sight of the advantages 
of American neutrality. His policies were not enlightened, but they were 
wiser than those advocated by his colleagues, and far more intelligent than 
those for which Britain’s newspapers shrilly called. Canning prevented the 
Chesapeake affair from becoming even more serious than it was. He ques- 


tioned the wisdom of the Orders in Council of 1807, and he doubtless sup- 
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ported the generally unnoticed concessions contained in those edicts. The 
Foreign Secretary and Bathurst were primarily responsible for the virtual 
repeal of these Orders embodied in the new policy of 1809. Although his 
reasoning is comprehensible, his rejection of the Erskine agreement was 
unfortunate, but even here an attempt was made to lessen American resent- 
ment by conceding special privileges to the ships that sailed when the agree- 
ment was signed. Thus, under Canning’s leadership, Britain made several 
gestures in the direction of the United States. These concessions failed to 
have the desired effect, primarily because Canning and all Britain misunder- 
stood Jefferson and Madison and underestimated the strength of America, 
and this failure contributed to increasing tension that culminated eventually 
in war. But it is a lack of vision, a failure of understanding, rather than 
malice, that may be charged against George Canning. His is not a dis- 
creditable record. i 
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INTEREST in the history of American feminism, temperance, abolitionism, 
and utopianism, has obscured the fact that for a generation before the Civil 
War the movement to abolish the death penalty was an important reform 
enterprise which aroused violent debate over the ultimate source of justice, 
the degree of human responsibility, the fallibility of the courts, the progress 
or decline of society, the metaphysical origins of good and evil, and the au- 
thority of the Bible. Although seldom mentioned in the standard social and 
intellectual histories of the period,’ the antigallows movement won the sup- 
port of prominent ministers, reformers, and men of letters and for over 
thirty years was a subject of heated controversy in the legislatures of many 
Northern states. Moreover, the movement was moderately successful, since 
three of these legislatures became the first governments in modern times to 
abolish the death penalty permanently. The purpose of this essay is to ex- 
amine the background and implications of the capital punishment contro- 
versy in America and to trace the history of the movement before the Civil 
War. 

Infliction of the death penalty for certain secular crimes, such as murder 
and robbery, was associated historically with the rise of the modern state, 
whose sovereign was both authorized and obligated to maintain peace within 
his particular domain.” In England the number of capital crimes multiplied 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as the increasing power of the 
state blurred the ancient distinction between public and private offenses. 
Executions were frequently justified by the rational arguments that they 
prevented victims from committing further crimes and that they served as a 
deterrent to potential criminals. But though the death penalty was rationally 
defended as a means for protecting the king’s peace, it was never entirely 
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dissociated from the primitive doctrine of retaliation for private wrongs. In 
- primitive and modern societies alike, capital punishment seems to afford an 
emotional release from the profound anxiety and resentment often excited by 
crime,” although such release through projected aggression is usually given 
the sanction of religion or natural law. Thus by the eighteenth century the 
acceptance of capital punishment in Western» nations involved both a 
rational theory of society’s self-defense and an emotional belief in retribu- 
tive justice. 

The persistence of belief in revenge as the basis for punishment may be 
seen in John Locke, who was considered a fundamental authority on juris- 
_ prudence in America as late as the 1820's.* Ironically, Locke not only failed 
to apply the principles of empirical psychology to crime and punishment, 
but he sought to combine the ancient, irrational doctrine of retribution with 
the rational concept of a social compact, wherein the state chooses the most 
expedient means to protect life and property. He assumed that retribution 
was an inherent right of man when dictated by calm reason and conscience, 
which meant when in accordance with natural law. Locke did not inquire 
how a human being, whose mind began life as tabula rasa, became a 
“noxious Creature” deserving death. Yet he ruled that under the social 
compact, as in the state of nature, natural law demanded that an act of 
murder, for which no reparation could compensate, be invariably punished 
with death. Although the state might withhold punishment designed for the 
restraint of criminals, since this was essentially a function of government, 
no magistrate had the right to omit retributive punishment, thereby depriv- 
ing injured citizens of reparation.”  - 

Locke might try to preserve the ancient doctrine of “blood for blood” 
within his theory of social compact, but his sensational psychology was soon 
to undermine belief in retribution. For eighteenth-century liberals, who 
found the origins of evil in the human environment and not in agents of 
the devil or in man’s innate depravity, retributive punishment violated both 
natural law and Christian sensibility. When the human mind was conceived 
as a plastic substance molded by accidental forces of experience, the criminal 
no longer seemed an alien from God’s law, but rather an unfortunate victim 
of circumstances, perhaps still capable of penitence and salvation. 

In the utilitarianism which emerged from Locke’s sensational psy- 
chology, swift and harsh punishments were sanctioned in the name of 

27, C. Flugel, Man, Morals and Society (New York, 1945), pp. 143-74. 

4 Nathan Dane, A General Abridgmens and Digest of American Law, with ER Notes 
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deterrence and expediency. Jeremy Bentham and William Paley advocated 
penalties of such a degree as to outweigh the imagined profit or enjoyment 
derived from each offense, but their rejection of retributive punishment 
represented a significant departure from Lockian theory.? As reformers of 
the Enlightenment increasingly attacked cruel and barbarous punishments, 
conservatives found comfort in Paley’s philosophy of social expediency, 
which justified capital punishment for any crime difficult to detect or pre- 
vent.” Without Locke’s belief in an inherent right of retribution, however, 
the sensational psychology could also be used to demonstrate the essential 
guiltlessness of criminals and, combined with a compassionate sympathy for 
human suffering, could justify a humanitarian protest against the penalty of 
death. 

In 1764 Cesare Beccaria, who was strongly influenced by Montesquieu 
and Voltaire, published his monumental Essay on Crimes and Punishments. 
The first systematic application of the principles of the Enlightenment to 
criminal law, Beccaria’s treatise aroused the enthusiasm of reformers in 
Europe and America and strongly influenced Catherine II of Russia and 
Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, both of whom abolished capital punish- 
ment. Because Beccaria’s Essay was reprinted in America as early as 1773 
and thereafter provided arguments for reformers, it is necessary to outline 
his position on capital punishment with some care. 

Beccaria assumed that individuals were compelled by a uniform and 
incessant desire to act in their own self-interest, unless this selfish force were 
met with some opposing obstacle. Unlike Locke, he held that men had not 
voluntarily submitted to the social compact but were prevented only by 
force from regressing to barbarism and anarchy.* Punishments should, there- 
fore, be “political obstacles,” designed by the legislator to promote the great- 
est happiness for the greater number of citizens. By dispensing with the 
voluntary social compact, Beccaria could avoid Locke’s deduction that the 
natural rights of self-defense and retribution had been ceded to society by 
each individual. 

But if the state was bound to enforce social harmony by associating “last- 


6 Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (London, 1879), 
pp. 170, 179, 193; Paley, The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (7th ed.; Philadel- 
phia, 1788), pp. 400-405. 

T Paley, p. 403. He argued, of course, that God punished in exact proportion to guilt, which 
left human law to deal with external circumstances. He thus approved the English penal code, 
which held the threat of death for nearly any crime but was executed without justice or con- 
sistency, because its very uncertainty restrained potential criminals. If an innocent man occa- 
sionally suffered, he would at least know that he had died gloriously for his country’s security 
(p. 421). i 

8 Beccaria, An Essay on Crimes and Punishments (London, 1767), pp. 9-11. 

9 bid., p. 22. 
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ing impressions” of pain with improper acts, it would seem that Beccaria 
might join Paley in advocating harsh and terrifying penalties. Despite his 
emphasis on reason, however, Beccaria’s primary appeal was to feeling and 
sentiment. After formulating an abstract social theory which was typical of 
the Enlightenment, he went on to anticipate the romantic protest against all 
unnecessary pain and suffering. The foundation «of a sovereign’s right to 
punish, he said, lay in “the indelible sentiments of the heart of man,” and 
whatever deviated from this innate moral sense was unnatural and 
tyrannical.*° 

We find, then, that the first important treatise on criminology combined 
the sensational psychology with an emotional belief in an inherent and 
inalienable moral sense. In addition to his rational argument that capital 
punishment gave only a momentary example which could never improve 
mankind, whereas a criminal in prison made a “lasting impression” on his 
fellow countrymen, Beccaria concluded that since society lacked any right 
to kill a human being, such punishment was “a war of a whole nation 
against a citizen,” which stimulated barbarity by teaching murder and 
violence to the people.** 

When we turn to America we find that the new states, faced by the 
necessity of formulating their own laws, were reluctant to abandon so tradi- 
tional a practice as capital punishment. Yet there was considerable interest 
in constructing a rational and humane system of penal law. Benjamin Rush, 
whose studies in pathology had convinced him that crime resulted from a 
disease of the moral sense, gave an address in 1787 advocating the total 
abolition of the death penalty. Borrowing from Beccaria’s Essay, Rush an- 
swered critics in 1792 with his Considerations on the Injustice and Impolity 
of Punishing Murder by Death. Joined by William Bradford,” the attorney 
general of Pennsylvania, Rush was instrumental in achieving a compromise 
between total abolition and regulation of executions. 

The Pennsylvania legislature adopted a law on April 22, 1794, which 
divided murder into two degrees, providing a unique system for diminishing 
the number of cases to which the death penalty might be applied and setting 
an example to be followed by other states during the next half century.” 

10 Ibid., p. 8. 

11 bid., p. 102. 

12 Bradford felt that Pennsylvania's act of 1786 reducing the number of capital crimes 
proved that hanging was unnecessary as a deterrent; yet he also believed that the punishment 
for murder should be radically different from that for all other crimes, He favored varied 
penalties, graded precisely according to guilt (Bradford, An Enquiry How Far the Punishment 
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When malice or intent, giving evidence of “a depraved mind, regardless of 
human life,” could not be inferred from the circumstances of a common law 
murder, it was generally defined as murder in the second degree.** Adoption 
of the degree system was associated with a reduction in number of other 
capital crimes, and both reforms made considerable progress during the 
early nineteenth century.** 

When states went still further and defined four degrees of manslaughter, 
which, along with excusable and justifiable homicide, allowed eight different 
interpretations of killing, juries were, in effect, given the power to commute 
the penalty for almost any specific act of homicide.** Although American 
legislators had preserved the common law distinction between murder and 
manslaughter, they also, by a redefinition of relative guilt, had limited the 
use of capital punishment to those murderers who supposedly evidenced a 
total moral alienation. If a man’s intellect had been only temporarily ignored 
or subverted, or if he had acted from great provocation, there was hope that 
he might be saved. But when a murderer’s entire personality had consented 
to the crime, it was evident to American jurists that his moral sense had 
been completely depraved, making him too dangerous to live. 

These changes in American criminal law had several important implica- 


capital punishment for all crimes except murder, but in 1718 Pennsylvania had been forced to 
accept the English code. After 1794, as new states were formed, they tended to adopt the divi- 
sion of degrees of murder modeled on the example of Pennsylvania’s law. Ohio had the degree 
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14 Francis Wharton, A Treatise on the Law of Homicide in the United States: to Which is 
Appended a Series of Leading Cases (2d ed.; Philadelphia, 1875), pp. 135, 153-62; The Re- 
vised Statutes of the State of New York . . (Albany, 1829), I, 656-57. 
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tions for the antigallows movement. For one thing, states like Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania had abolished capital punishment for every crime except mur- 
der at a time when Sir Samuel Romilly was desperately trying to persuade 
Lord Ellenborough that the British character would not be hopelessly cor- 
rupted if Parliament repealed the death penalty for thefts from bleaching 
grounds or for stealing five shillings from a shop." This meant that the 
advocates of reform in America were free to strike at the vestiges of “bar- 
barism” without first clearing away the thick deposits of legal cruelty and 
violence. On the other hand, the fact that many American states had reduced 
the number of capital crimes and had further softened their penal codes by 
defining degrees of murder and manslaughter, produced a mood of self- 
satisfaction, which is always a bulwark against reform. Jurists might ap- 
plaud the efforts of Bentham and Romilly in England, but the Whig re- 
formers were seen struggling toward a goal already achieved in the United 
States. 

Outside of Pennsylvania, where in 1809 and 1811 the governor urged 
the legislature to abolish the death penalty,” the early protest against hang- 
ing was confined to Quaker periodicals or to occasional pamphlets combin- 
ing New Testament charity with a Jeffersonian view of ethics and society.*” 
In one of these booklets, published in 1821 after a prominent doctor’s young 
son had been executed for murder, we find the theory that crime is pre- 
vented not by law, but only by “a healthful state of public morals.” Severe 
punishments corrupted this state of public morals, as could be seen by the 
increase in crime under the sanguinary laws of England; yet perpetual and 
solitary confinement in prison would, as Beccaria and Rush had maintained, 
be a “lasting monument of the ignominious effects of crime.” The most 
significant arguments, however, did not concern theories of deterrence or 
natural rights. If the pamphlet echoed the rationalism of the Enlightment, it 
also gave expression to the evangelical faith in universal brotherhood which 
was gradually undermining the cultural and psychological dominance of the 
Old Testament. Americans had traditionally justified capital punishment by 
citing God’s injunction to Noah: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 


17 The Debates in the House of Commons, During the Year 1811, Upon Certain Bills for 
Abolishing the Punishment of Death, comp. Basil Montagu (London, 1812), passim. Romilly 
cited William Bradford and pointed to the favorable results of Pennsylvania’s legislation (p. 105). 
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19 Elisha Bates, a Quaker, was the first to fight capital punishment in Ohio, Many of the 
early petitions to the New York legislature were from Quaker groups, but since the yearly meet- 
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his blood be shed: for in the image of God made he man.” The author of the 
1821 pamphlet argued that this was a prophecy, addressed to Noah before the 
formation of government or society, simply reminding man of the natural 
tendency for one act of violence to produce another. To justify the death 
penalty by appealing to the Old Testament was to violate the spirit and teach- 
ings of Christ. Moreover, the preservation of a “bloody fragment of Jewish 
institutions” identified religion with injustice and thus strengthened the 
hand of deists and atheists. Executions outraged the moral sentiments of 
Christians, for whatever the guilt of the victim, “his sufferings alone are 
enough to call for the compassion of the sensible heart.” *° 

Such emphasis on the personal suffering of a condemned criminal, as 
opposed to more theoretical discussions of deterrence and responsibility, 
signified the growing importance of romanticism for the antigallows move- 
ment. Because the death penalty was associated with both Old Testament 
brutality and the cold utilitarianism of conservative rationalists, it was at- 
tacked by those who yearned for an emotional and pietistic brotherhood, for 
an all-inclusive love which would embrace the wayward murderer as well as 
the suffering slave and degraded drunkard. Although leaders of the anti- 
gallows movement relied heavily on the rational arguments of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Beccaria, they also profited from the rise of evangelical religion 
and from the romantic sympathy for criminals and outcasts expressed in the 
fiction and poetry of Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, Victor Hugo, William Gil- 
more Simms, Sylvester Judd, and John Greenleaf Whittier. 

This romantic literature conveyed two ideas which are important for the 
history of the capital punishment controversy. First, the sensitive reader was 
frequently aroused by a vivid and emotional identification with a condemned 
criminal and his family. In The Last Days of a Condemned (1829) Hugo 
pictured the “intellectual dissection” and drawn-out agony of a criminal 
about to be executed, dwelling particularly upon the prisoner’s memories of 
happiness and his horror at the thought of his grief-stricken family: “If the 
Jury had seen thee, my pretty little Mary, they would have understood it was 
wrong to kill the Father of a child three years old.”** Although The Last 
Days was not translated until 1840, Hugo’s thesis was popularized by Eng- 
lish reviewers and lent emotional force to the antigallows movements in both 
England and Ámerica.” 

20 [Anon.], Remarks on Capital Punishment (Utica, 1821). The argument was not original 
with the author of this pamphlet. 
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Whittier repeated Hugo’s theme in “The Gallows” (1842) and “The 
Human Sacrifice” (1843), wherein he contrasted the joy and vital spon- 
taneity of life (“Again with merry heart he threw / His light line in the 
rippling brook. / Back crowded all his schoolday joys; / He urged the ball 
and quoit again, / And heard the shout of laughing boys.”) with the pris- 
oner’s agony before the “black, giant-like” gallows. When readers became 
convinced that even the condemned murderer was a human being with 
cherished memories, a loving family, and tender feelings, they might reflect 
bitterly at Whittier’s lines: “Not by the Koran and the Sword, / But by the 
Bible and the Cord!”* ' 

The second romantic idea, expressed in many tales and novels, was that 
true repentance atoned for even the worst of crimes and that such repentance 
came not from fear, but from harmony with nature. By depriving the 
criminal of contemplation and gradual regeneration, capital punishment in- 
terfered with the natural balance of guilt and remorse. At the conclusion of 
Simms's Confession (1841) a murderer is spared from arrest and prosecution 
because, we are told, life is a sacred trust and only by living may a criminal 
make atonement to a higher law: “It was with this merciful purpose that 
God not only permitted Cain to live, but commanded that none should slay 
him.” ** In one of his short tales Walt Whitman also asked whether an un- 
punished murderer might not receive more justice at the hands of God than 
from human tribunals: “Involuntarily, he bent over a branch of red roses, 
and took them softly between his hands—those murderous, bloody hands! 
But the red roses neither wither’d nor smell’d less fragrant. And as the young 
man kiss’d them... it seem’d to him that he had found pity and sympathy 
from Heaven itself.”** Romantic writers sometimes pictured the murderer 
not as an evil villain, but as a man of unusual sensitivity whose remorse was 
. proportionate to the enormity of his crime. Capable of both sudden anger 
and profound compassion, he occasionally seemed to have been prepared by 
his offense for a nobler life than that of average men. To convict him of an 
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infinite and irremediable guilt was to usurp the functions of God and nature 
and to ignore the divine potentialities within every human being. 

Perhaps worst of all for the romantic writer was the unnatural regulation 
of human death. It was a usurpation of divine prerogative to assign a given 
day, a given moment in time, for the death of a human being; even a soldier 
in war or a victim of incurable disease was spared from anticipating the exact 
moment of his dying. Hugo, Dickens, and Whittier emphasized the horror 
of approaching a scheduled execution. 

Such a mixture of romantic sentiment and evangelical doctrine formed 
an important part of the argument against capital punishment and doubtless 
helped to win the support of such figures as Longfellow, Theodore Parker, 
Horace Greeley; and Henry Ward Beecher. But the major source of inspira- 
tion to the antigallows movement was neither a romantic poem nor an 
evangelical sermon, but rather a pragmatic system of penal law. 

Edward Livingston, who corresponded with Bentham and with Con- 
tinental legal theorists, and was said by Sir Henry Maine to have been the 
first legal genius of modern times,** formulated in the 1820’s a systematic 
set of arguments against capital punishment that were later expanded and 
adapted by Thomas Upham, Robert Rantoul, Jr., and John L. O'Sullivan, in 
their various efforts to reform the penal codes of American states. In drawing 
up his famous criminal code for Louisiana,” Livingston agreed with Rush 
that prison, by depriving a criminal of pleasure, would mortify the original 
passions and lead to repentance. Yet England's example proved that the 
threat of death was no deterrent even to minor theft. This was to assume 
that ideas, such as the abstract idea of death, had little influence on human 
behavior. 

If Livingston's naturalistic view of the mind implied that the idea of 
death was no restraint to criminals, his belief in an inherent moral sense led 
him to fear the social consequences of public executions. Like Rush and 
Beccaria, he felt that man’s natural sensitivity might easily be blunted or 
perverted by the environment. Public hangings were barbarous spectacles 
which might well deprave the public taste, stimulate violence, and corrupt 
juries.* To prove his argument, Livingston cited examples of murders and 
other crimes committed immediately after executions. 

In an appeal which assumed a Jeffersonian philosophy of human nature 
and society, Livingston also warned that all nations were subject to political 
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disorder, party warfare, and dictatorship. When civil discord exploded into 
violence, as Paine had previously remarked, “new punishments are not in- 
. vented, but those already known are rigorously enforced against the in- 
nocent.”*” The dangerous process of condemning and executing men as 
aliens from God and society might not, in other words, be limited to a few 
isolated criminals: “Beware then, how you sharpen the axe, and prepare the 
other instruments of death, for the hand of party violence.”*° 

Livingston stressed the uncertainty of a punishment the severity of which 
caused juries to hesitate and governors to exercise their power of mercy, but 
the codifier’s most dramatic plea was patriotic. The eyes of the world, he 
said, were focused upon the United States. Experiments in Russia and 
Tuscany had been successful, but despite the rapid spread of world sentiment 
against hanging, reaction had prevented reform from sweeping Europe. 
Should Louisiana be the first state to make the enlightened experiment, she 
would reflect glory upon the whole nation, giving the United States a reputa- 
tion for moral progress and benevolence among civilized peoples for centuries 
to come.” 

Livingston’s appeal was ignored by the Louisiana legislature, but his 
lucid arguments were reprinted and distributed in the Northeast, where they 
proved an impetus to legislative action. The New York Assembly appointed 
a committee in 1832 to inquire into the expediency of abolishing capital 
punishment; its report echoed\Livingston’s legal philosophy as well as his 
specific arguments.” In response to this report, bills opposing the death 
penalty were introduced in the Assembly in 1832 and 1834, and though they 
failed to progress to a final reading, they provoked agitation and debate.™ 
Livingston’s influence was also felt in Pennsylvania, where the issue excited 
more interest than before, and in Maine, where a compromise measure was 
finally enacted. 

On December 30, 1835, Livingston wrote a letter to Tobias Purrington, a 
member of the Maine legislature, deploring the fact that Louisiana had 
failed to act and urging Maine to set an example for the other states.** Copies 
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of Livingston’s code were distributed to the governor and to each state 
senator, and Purrington wrote a report to the legislature incorporating the 
arguments of Livingston, together with phrenological evidence proving that 
faulty cerebral organization, not conscious choice, was the cause of criminal- 
ity.” The movement in Maine was led by several able men, including 
Thomas C. Upham, professor of mental and moral philosophy at Bowdoin, 
who was also a supporter of temperance, universal peace, and colonization 
of American Negroes. In 1837 Upham and Purrington succeeded in obtain- 
ing a law which virtually abolished the death penalty. Under the so-called 
“Maine law” (not to be confused with the later prohibition law), every 
criminal sentenced to death was to be confined in the state prison for one 
year after the date of sentence and could be executed only upon a written 
warrant issued at the discretion of the governor.?® 

The Maine law was something more than a compromise between op- 
ponents and defenders of the death penalty. Despite their occasional state- 
ments that crime was a disease and that criminals did not deserve punish- 
ment, critics of capital punishment were not primarily concerned with the 
welfare of felons. Just as abolitionists had seldom associated with slaves, so 
those opposing the death penalty had seldom mixed with rapists and mur- 
derers. Their proposals for reforming criminals were singularly naive, being 
based on the assumption that isolation and restraint of passions would revive 
the debilitated moral sense. While reformers were shocked by the thought 
of executions, they did not question the cruelty of solitary confinement for 
life. As we have seen, arguments against capital punishment centered on the 
corrupting example of public hangings and on the social guilt of depriving 
an individual of his inalienable right to live. It was this profound sense of 
guilt, resulting from “legal murders,” which drove reformers to action. If the 
guilt could be transferred to the shoulders of a state governor, however, then 
society might rest with an easy conscience. It was generally assumed that the 
governor would never use his power to kill a condemned man, but if he 
did, the burden would rest on him alone. 

A similar compromise, adopted first by Pennsylvania in 1834 and by 
New York the following year, was the abolition of public executions, By 
eliminating the fearful spectacle of a, tense and ribald crowd, hooting and 
cheering a criminal at the gallows, these states removed one of the more 
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powerful arguments advanced by Rush and Livingston.” The guilt felt by 
sensitive men at a public execution and the horror aroused by a bloodthirsty 
mob were considerably lessened when hangings occurred in the remote 
sanctity of a county jail. 

Yet many reformers were not content with compromises which merely 
obscured communal guilt. We have seen that when Beccaria attacked the 
social compact theory, he went so far as to deny society’s right to take 
human life. In the 1830’s Beccaria’s secular argument was reinvigorated by 
"an upsurge of religious sentiment against violence of all kinds. By 1838 a 
minority of extreme radicals in the American peace movement had con- 
cluded that total nonresistance was the only Christian answer to evil.” For 
such advocates of nonresistance as William Lloyd Garrison and the Reverend 
Henry Clarke Wright, war could be abolished only by first eliminating the 
“man-killing principle” from human society and by substituting in its place 
the Christian principle of sympathetic love.” So long as men used self- 
defense as a justification for aggression, revenge and retaliation would con- 
tinue to destroy social harmony. Wright, Garrison, and other radical pacifists, 
who opposed not only war and capital punishment but also legal suits for the 
redress of injuries, formed in 1838 the New England Non-Resistance Society, 
most of whose objectives were supported by Samuel May, Gerrit Smith, and 
Theodore Parker. Although the society was repudiated by many members 
of the American Peace Society and was violently attacked by the orthodox 
clergy, it gave added significance to the antigallows movement. Regardless 
of one’s views on the causes of criminality or the expediency of punishments, 
it was troubling to think that the death penalty might violate fundamental 
principles of Christianity. If few Americans were willing to accept the ex- 
- treme position that society should renounce all resistance to evil, the sermons, 
speeches, and editorials of radical pacifists aroused thought and debate and 
thus helped to spread the belief that capital punishment could not be justified 
by the state’s alleged right of self-defense. 

In his annual address of 1836, Governor Edward Everett of Massachu- 
setts noted that “an increasing tenderness for human life is one of the most 
decided characteristics of the civilization of the day... .” and suggested that 
as an experiment the punishment of death be dispensed with for all crimes 
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ment that had been used against Sir Samuel Romilly’s reforms*”-—<hey fell 
back for ultimate justification upon the Noachic covenant and the instinctual 
“sentiment” of blood for blood. 

It is important to note, however, that the committee report of 1839 was 
tentative, uncertain, and poorly organized. The case for capital punishment 
had not yet been stated clearly, and the members of the New York judiciary 
committee were groping for arguments. So weak a document was little pro- 
tection against the mounting number of petitions which began to flood the 
legislature in 1840.°° 

Partly in response to these petitions, Governor Seward’s message of Jan- 
uary 5, 1841, suggested that capital punishment was being inflicted so fre- 
quently as to become “an encouragement, rather than a preventive of 
crime.” This portion of Seward’s message was referred to an Assembly 
committee headed by John L. O'Sullivan, dynamic editor of the United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review, a fiery reformer, literary critic, and 
ultimate supporter of the Confederacy, who, according to his friend, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, had a genius for embracing lost causes. The cause of 
abolishing capital punishment was not yet lost, however, for O’Sullivan 
collected facts and statistics, borrowed heavily from Rantoul and Livingston, 
and produced what was perhaps the most distinguished document of the 
entire controversy. He 'infuriated his opponents by flatly denying the au- 
thority of the Old Testament as a guide for contemporary legislation. Ignor- 
ing subtle distinctions between the Noachic covenant and Mosaic code, he 
reasoned that if the Old Testament was to be taken as a model for legislation, 
the death penalty might be applied to unconfessed impurity before marriage, 
witchcraft, blasphemy, or the gathering of sticks on the Sabbath.” In addi- ' 
tion to the usual arguments, he also drew on the recent writings of the 
English alienist, James C. Prichard, whose theory of moral insanity, or 
psychopathic personality, suggested that many criminals suffered from a 
diseased or atrophied sensibility.”” Since the subject of insanity was charged 
with uncertainty, O’Sullivan warned that legal tests might be faulty, that the 
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state might be executing irresponsible men. Had his opponents limited their 
case to expediency, O’Sullivan’s argument would have been superfluous, but 
since the defenders of capital punishment presumed that guilt could be 
determined, the question of moral insanity became increasingly important. 
When O'Sullivan's bill for total abolition of the death penalty was re- 
jected by a close vote of 46 to 52,* defenders of tradition rose to meet the 
challenge. In 1842 the legislature was besieged by an array of petitions, 
memorials, and remonstrances both for and against abolition, the most 
remarkable being a lengthy document from J. S. Van Rensselaer and other 
leading citizens of Albany. Van Rensselaer’s memorial was a caustic refuta- 
tion of O'Sullivan's report, but more than that, it was a clear and forceful 
defense of legal executions. Previously, such justifications had been strongly 
influenced by Lockian psychology and by Paley’s doctrine of social ex- 
pediency, but Van Rensselaer gave notice of his new approach by launching 
a bitter attack against the shallow and mechanistic philosophy of Bentham. 
Since the time of Beccaria, reformers had charged that executions vio- 
lated man’s inherent sense of justice. Now, however, their opponents appro- 
priated the moral sense philosophy and transformed it into a weapon for 
the defense of tradition. According to Van Rensselaer, the moral sense for 
men like O’Sullivan was a sentimental emotion, which, if consistently ap- 
plied to social problems, would logically result in the abolition of prisons.” 
Yet the true moral sense was not an effeminate emotion but an inherent, 
necessary, and absolute sense of duty. “That the criminal should be punished 
for his crime, is not a truth, summed up from the tardy teachings of ex- 
perience; it is an immediate, and peremptory decision of the moral sense.” 
Thus the Albany memorial abandoned both the compact theory and the 
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sensational psychology of Locke, Paley, and Beccaria, justifying punishment 
by a moral sense whose rational and absolute content suggested the tran- 
scendental reason of Hegel. Society had no right to punish criminals as an 
example, for “The attempt to found justice upon utility is only another 
effort of a low material philosophy, seeking to solve a problem that lies as 
high above its reach as the heavens above the earth.” Hence the English sys- 
tem of law, by ignoring “the intrinsic ill-desert of the offender,” was based 
on an untenable philosophy of social expediency, which opened the way for 
reckless reformers: 


Nothing but guilt can break down the defences which stand around every moral 
being, and permit us to subject him to suffering for the advantage of others. It is 
from this prior consideration of justice that the penalties of law derive their 
utility. . . . Punishment is not just because it is useful; but it is useful because it 
is juse.se 

Henceforth, the debate over capital punishment would not be a dispute be- 
tween Locke and Beccaria but would rest on a philosophic division between 
naturalistic and idealistic interpretations of the innate moral sense, the former 
emphasizing environmental causes of crime and the latter stressing intrinsic 
guilt and justice. 

The Albany memorial was the most powerful attack on reform yet to 
appear. Condemning both the mawkish sentimentality of the romantics and 
the implied materialism of reformers who based their arguments on the 
theories of Locke, Montesquieu, and Beccaria, it furnished a new philosophy 
for defenders of tradition. The final insult was to identify O’Sullivan and 
Rantoul, who had frequently appealed to the enlightened example of 
Catherine of Russia, with the corruptions of godless Europe: “And if we are 
to be influenced by imitation, if ‘patterns of noble clemency’ are to be sought, 
we shall go somewhere else than to an Empress who was twice, at least, a 
murderer of the foulest degree, and always a loathsome adulteress.”* 

During the 1840’s the issue of capital punishment kindled the passions of 
the orthodox clergy, who brought forth a mass of articles, pamphlets, and 
books echoing the philosophy of the Albany memorial. Although a few con- 
servatives like William T. Dwight continued to struggle for the theory of 
deterrence, opposing the enemy’s statistics with charts and percentages of 
their own, the argument of “intrinsic justice” and “moral necessity” in- 
creasingly dominated the debate. 

The doctrine of divine retaliation was most closely associated with the 
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Reverend George Barrell Cheever, later prominent in the antislavery move- 
ment, who in 1843 confronted O’Sullivan in public debate at the Broadway 
Tabernacle and in 1846 published A Defence of Capital Punishment, which 
established him as the acknowledged leader of the opposition. Drawing from 
Schlegel the concept of innate reason serving as divine regulator, Cheever 
spoke of the “intrinsic enormity” of murder and rejected the utilitarian de- 
. fense of punishment.** 

There was a direct line of development between Cheever’s theology and 
the philosophy of Francis Wharton, whose monumental Treatise on the 
Criminal Law of the United States was published in 1846, at the height of 
the capital punishment controversy. When Wharton later defended the death 
penalty, he pointedly dismissed theories that punishment was intended pri- 
marily to prevent crime, to reform offenders, or to incite terror. The justifica- 
tion for punishment was simple and absolute: government was the vindicator 
of right, crime was a violation of eternal moral law, and “crime as crime 
must be punished.”* In the philosophy of Kant and Hegel, Wharton found 
justification for a theory of punishment as categorical imperative, demanded 
by the laws of reason. Penalties, as Hegel had said, were agencies with 
which to annihilate wrong in its continual effort to annihilate right.” Hence 
man was to be given a power which heretofore had been at least theoretically 
reserved for God—the measurement and negation of total guilt. 

In the erratic course of ideas, the moral sense theory, which had at first 
reinforced the efforts of reformers to reclaim their deluded and erring 
brethren, had now been expanded into an inherent and absolute knowledge 
of right and wrong, vindicating the infliction of punishment graded in exact 
proportion to guilt. With the repudiation of sensational psychology in favor 
of intuitive knowledge and complete moral freedom, men achieved the 
power to punish those who were alienated, not from the social compact, but 
from the universal rules of transcendental mind. Thus was idealistic philoso- 
phy gradually converted into the strongest intellectual bulwark against re- 
form. Only the sanction of a higher and absolute law could repress the guilt 
which drove reformers into action. 

In 1846, the year of Cheever’s Defence, an English phrenologist named 
M. B. Sampson published The Rationale of Crime, in which frank mate- 
rialism offset the scriptural and philosophical arguments of the opposition. 
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Applying “modern science” to the theories of Rush and Prichard, Sampson 
gave a physiological basis to moral insanity and stated flatly that all crime 
was the result of disease." Moreover, since murder evidenced a perversion 
of the criminal’s organs of destruction, which included a propensity toward 
self-destruction “as well as outward aggression, capital punishment only 
gratified his morbid passions. Phrenology solved the ancient problem of 
gauging responsibility by simply eliminating it. When crime was conceived 
as merely the outward manifestation of a diseased brain, punishment became 
a frightful barbarism. Indeed, executions stimulated the destructive organs of 
ordinarily normal people, arousing them to acts of cruelty and depravity and 
inducing waves’ of suicide and violent crime.” Sampson’s book was soon 
quoted extensively in legislative documents, making phrenology an integral 
part of the debate. | 

The significance of Sampson’s book was that it pushed the naturalism of 
Rush and Livingston to a logical extreme, directly opposed to the position of 
Cheever and Wharton. By the 1840’s teformers like Theodore Parker could 
assert that since individuals possessed different capacities for responsible 
action, and since crime was essentially a disease, it was no more rational for 
society to kill offenders than it would be for doctors to execute as an example 
a “patient sick of a disease which he had foolishly or wickedly brought upon 
himself... .”°* But if reformers stressed the physical and psychological differ- 
ences between men, their opponents held that by sharing a divine faculty, all 
men were equally responsible. Ironically, those who emphasized human differ- 
ences sought to redeem their depraved brethren, while those who believed in 
an equal and common divinity would have destroyed the total outcasts, the 
hopeless aliens. 

Meanwhile, the antigallows movement stimulated controversy and aroused 
increasing resistance. After two governors of New Hampshire had urged 
that the death penalty be abolished, the legislature in 1844 agreed to a 
referendum, in which the citizens voted nearly two to one in support of 
capital punishment.°” Five years later the Reverend Samuel Lee warned the 
legislature that to reject the Noachic covenant was to say that God was a 
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liar.** The Pennsylvania House, after being swamped with petitions in 1843 
and 1844, finally voted to maintain the death penalty for murder.” 

In 1844 a Boston Universalist minister named Charles Spear published 
Essays on the Punishment of Death, which was dedicated to Thomas Upham 
and gave thanks to Rantoul and O'Sullivan. In addition to publicizing the 
arguments of Rantoul and Livingston, Spear edited a monthly magazine, 
The Prisoners’ Friend, which dramatized the plight of condemned criminals 
and printed articles by prominent reformers, along with highly sentimental 
poems and illustrations attacking brutal punishments. The only magazine 
of its kind in the country, The Prisoners’ Friend helped to coordinate the 
movements in various states; it furnished statistics on crime and reports of 
legislative debates and organized public protest against executions of specific 
criminals,”° 

The movement reached its zenith in the mid-1840’s. Charles Spear, to- 
- gether with Rantoul, Wendell Phillips, and Whittier succeeded in 1844 in 
founding a Massachusetts society for the abolition of capital punishment.” 
The same year a similar organization appeared in New York, led by Samuel 
May, Greeley, William Balch, and others. In October, 1845, a national society 
convened in Philadelphia and elected as president George M. Dallas, who 
was also Vice-President of the United States.” By 1850 state societies were 
reported in Tennessee, Ohio, Alabama, Louisiana, Indiana, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Massachusetts,” In addition to this organizational 
activity, Theodore Parker thundered against the barbarity of executions at 
Boston’s Melodeon, Horace Greeley supported the reform in the Tribune, 
and pamphlets and public letters by Rantoul and Charles E. Burleigh were 
distributed to legislative committees. By 1846 even the staid North American 
Review printed a long article which sought to chart a middle course between 
the extremes of Parker and Cheever but concluded with a stirring plea for 
abolition based on the uncertainty and inexpediency of executions.” 
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Yet the movement lacked the concentration of effort which characterized 
antislavery and temperance reform. Parker, Greeley, and Upham were mainly 
preoccupied with other causes. By the mid-1840’s O’Sullivan was absorbed 
by extravagant dreams of manifest destiny, and Rantoul was to find western 
speculation moré enticing than the fate of murderers. Even Charles Spear 
divided his energies between capital punishment and prison reform.” 

Throughout the Northeast, however, an increasing number of people 
accepted the belief that executions were illegal and involved society in an un- 
bearable guilt. In 1847 petitions bearing nearly 12,000 signatures flooded the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The previous year a select.committee in New York 
reported signatures running 7,580 to 113 in favor of abolition,** but the efforts 
of New York reformers were unsuccessful in the constitutional convention of 
1846 and again in 1847, when an abolition bill nearly passed in the As- 
sembly.” 

The memorable year for reformers was 1846, when, according to James 
H. Titus, leader of the movement in the New York legislature, the sun had 
risen in the West and its light had finally penetrated the darkness of the 
East.” It was in Michigan that the first success was staged. There had been 
no execution in that state since 1830, but despite petitions and the efforts of a 
few reformers in the Michigan legislature, the majority of citizens seemed 
definitely opposed to abolition.” In 1843 a bill had passed in the House but 
had been defeated in the Senate. Throughout March and April, 1846, the 
issue continued to provoke violent debate. This time the House resisted a 
Senate bill substituting solitary confinement for the penalty of death. After 
an amendment had been added providing for hard labor in solitary confine- 
ment, the legislature voted in May to abolish capital punishment for first de- 
gree murder.°° On March 1, 1847, when the law went into effect, Michigan 
became the first English-speaking state to adopt the reform. | 
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In 1852 Rhode Island followed the example of Michigan,” and when 
Wisconsin adopted a similar law the next year, many believed that the gallows 
was doomed in the North.” Tobias Purrington proclaimed with confidence: 
“. , . it will not be long before capital punishment will be banished from 
every State of this great and glorious Union—the consummation of which is 
an event devoutly to be wished by every true christian, statesman, and philoso- 
pher,” 

During 1849 and 1850 reformers were inspired by Michigan’s success and 
by Sampson’s phrenological writings. Public debates, such as one held at the 
Boston Latin School in 1849,°* helped to arouse popular interest, and more 
people were becoming involved in the controversy. The orthodox clergy, 
however, were more and more successful in their effort to identify abolition 
with materialists, Unitarians, and Harvard intellectuals: “On a more noxious 
set of human beings the sun never shines; a company more accursed of the 
Lord, does not probably pollute the air... . Atheism is entitled to profound 
respect, in comparison with their insolent exhibitions of falsehood, in the 
name of religion.”* When in 1850 liberals and intellectuals protested the © 
execution of Harvard’s Professor John W. Webster, the identification was 
complete. Despite the growing number of famous and respectable men sup- 
porting the cause, the opposition could rely on a traditional current of anti- 
intellectualism and religious orthodoxy: “Thou College of the Puritans, be- 
gun in prayer, reared for the glory of Father, Son and Holy Ghost; dedicated 
to Christ and the Church; thou has greater cause of grief than that one of 
thy Professors has gone from the gallows to eternity; the blessed Redeemer 
is daily crucified in theel”®® | 

In Ohio the turning point came in 1850, when reformers were defeated at 
the constitutional convention. The agitation of Clement Vallandingham had 
produced close votes in the 1840's, but petitions and interest subsided after 
1850.7 A bill modeled on the Maine law missed enactment by one vote in the 
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New York Senate in 1851, but in the following years there was a gradual 
ebbing of the reform tide.°® In 1852 Massachusetts adopted a similar law 
delaying executions for one year and requiring the issuance of an executive 
warrant for each hanging. However, reformers were disheartened in 1854 
when Governor John H. Clifford, backed by the Supreme Judicial Court, 
ruled that the statute did’ not modify an earlier law requiring the death of 
murderers, After ordering an execution the Governor justified himself at 
state expense in The Prisoners’ Friend, claiming that he had been obliged 
by law to issue the order.” When accused of violating the spirit of the new 
law, he argued that the Commonwealth should follow the example of Rhode 
Island if the majority of citizens actually desired the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. In 1857, however, the General Court repealed the law altogether.”” 
Thus, despite success in Rhode Island and Wisconsin, and despite the tri- 
umph of Tobias Purrington when he induced President Fillmore to com- 
mute the penalty of a condemned Marine,” there was a lessening of interest 
in capital punishment from 1852 to 1860. | 

However, a final burst of agitation stirred the New York legislature in 
1860. Committee reports favorable to abolition had been made in 1857 and 
1859, and the flow of petitions increased in 1860. After receiving encouraging 
letters from officials in Wisconsin and Michigan, the legislature passed a law 
on April 14 delaying executions for one year from date of sentence, when 
they could be carried out only upon receipt of an executive warrant.** The 
law also repealed previous sections of the criminal code which prescribed the 
mode of execution, thereby effectively abolishing the death penalty. But the 
1860 law, which was greatly misunderstood and at best had struck an am- 
biguous compromise, was repealed the following year. For the duration of 
the Civil War there was no mention of capital punishment in the legislative 
journals.” 

It was difficult for romantic poets to evoke sympathy for a few murderers 
when the attention of sympathetic people was focused increasingly on a differ- 
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ent and more numerous group of oppressed.aliens. It was difficult for ra- 
tionalist reformers to preach against the violence of capital punishment when 
reformers themselves advocated the shedding of blood. At the height of the 
controversy over the death penalty in 1860, Martin H. Bovee, who had been 
primarily responsiblé for the Wisconsin law and who worked for reform in 
New York and Illinois, was struggling to complete’ what he hoped would be 
the definitive work against capital punishment. Drawing on arguments and 
statistics of earlier legislative reports, the book would present a final and un- 
answerable case against hanging, a case which could not fail to persuade 
reasonable men to follow the enlightened example of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Rhode Island. But the publication date had been set for the year 1861. As . 
Bovee later confessed, explaining why his book had not appeared: “To have 
presented a work of this kind during the continuance of such a struggle, 
would have been ‘ill-timed,’ to say the least... .”* | 
After the Civil War, men’s finer sensibilities, which had once been re- 
volted by the execution of a fellow being, seemed hardened and blunted. In 
the 1870’s and immediately prior to World War I, many states would at least 
temporarily abolish capital punishment, but the movement failed to recap- 
ture the widespread enthusiasm and evangelical fervor of the 1830's and 1840's. 
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FOR well over a hundred years historians specializing in agrarian institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages have suggested that the vast land reclamation char- 
acterizing the eleventh and twelfth centuries in western Europe contributed. 
to the emancipation of the common man. There has been continual study of 
those hardy pioneers who cleared the forests, drained the marshes, and won 
land from the sea so as to determine the importance of land expansion in the 
medieval economic revival. C. J. Bishko has recently emphasized the role of 
the interior and exterior medieval land frontier in changing the map of the 
traditional medieval countryside. In his various books and articles the late 
James Westfall Thompson anglicized what long had been known by German 
historians regarding the colonization of the low-lying lands between the 
Weser and Elbe Rivers.* But as is natural with research demanding intensive 
topographical work, the Europeans have led the way in this field. During the 
nineteenth century Karl G. Lamprecht, August Meitzen, Charles Duvivier, 
and Henri Sée drew attention in general to the connection between land re- 
clamation, colonization, and freedom of the peasant, but they were not precise 
enough and in some instances garbled their evidence.” This is not so true 
with some of the regional studies. For the Île de France, Maurice Prou real- 
ized the significance of the colonizing efforts of Louis VI when he founded 
a ville neuve in the sparsely populated area of Lorris and granted to the 
peasants who came there to live and to work the land a charter of elementary 
bourgeois liberties. Thus the French kings founded an agrarian community 
with the freedoms of many urban centers and stimulated the culture of the 


1 The ideas of Professor Bishko were expressed in a paper delivered at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Historical Association in 1955 entitled “The Frontier in Medieval History.” 
The conclusions of Thompson are readily accessible in his Feudal Germany (Chicago, 1928), 
chaps. xili, xv. See also his “East German Colonization in the Middle Ages,” Report of the 
Proceedings of the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association (1915), 
pp. 125-50; “Dutch and Flemish Colonization in Mediaeval Germany,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXIV (1918), 159-86; An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages (300- 
1300) (New York, 1928), pp. 517-27. 

2 Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte (4th ed., Berlin, 1921), II, 463-85; Meitzen, Siedelung 
und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen (Berlin, 1895), U, 419-75; Duvivier, 
“Hospites. Défrichernents en Europe et spécialement dans nos contrées aux Xi”, xn et xn? 
siècles,” Revue de Histoire et d'Archéologie, I (1859-60), 74-90, 131-75; Ste, “Les ‘hôtes’ et 
les progrès des classes rurales en France au moyen âge,” Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit 
Français et Étranger, XIL (1898), 116-31. 
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vine in an area hitherto unproductive.’ It is well known how the charter of 
Lorris served as a model for similar foundations in the royal domain as well 
as in neighboring lands.* The classic study of Léopold Delisle on the agrarian 
class of Normandy has much to say of défrichement and its effect in accelerat- 
ing the early commutation of labor services.” Robert Latouche has written 
two monographs, recently summarized in his beok on the origins of the 
western economy, telling how the abbeys of Maine created bourgs around 
their buildings and then lured hospites aut burgenses there with economic 
and legal privileges. In and around these bourgs developed profitable agrar-. 
ian communities with liberties comparable to those of urban bourgeois.’ 
For the Midi the nineteenth-century historian M. A. Curie-Seimbres argued 
in his book on the bastides that many were founded to promote agrarian 
activity; he showed how on into the modern period some remained agrarian 
communities populated since the thirteenth century by free farmers.’ Al- 
though subsequent scholars have differed on the motives of the lords found- 
ing bastides (some, like Charles Higounet, contending that they were planned 
as garrison towns along the French and English frontier, and others, like 
Odon de Saint-Blanquat, that they were intended to promote défrichement 
and exploitation of the soil), all have agreed that the colonization efforts of 
the counts of Toulouse, the English kings, and Alphonse of Poitiers con- 
tributed to freeing the peasant.* For east of the [le de France scholars have 
reached similar conclusions for Champagne, Burgundy, and Lorraine.” For 


8 Prou, Les coutumes de Lorris ci leur propogation aux xu° et xu1* siècles (Paris, 1884). 
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nomic History, ed. J. H. Clapham and E. Power (Cambridge, 1941), I, 72, 319. 
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Belgium Henri Pirenne has produced an admirable account of colonization 
in Maritime Flanders, which has been supplemented by the studies of Gaston 
Dept, Antoine de Smet, and the geographer Raoul Blanchard.*” For Holland 
there are the fine works of B. H. Slicher van Bath and S. J. Fockema An- 
dreae;* for Germany, those of Richard Schroeder, Eduard O. Schulze, 
Rudolf Kötzschke, and Richard Koebner.*? Although as early as the seven- 
teenth century William Dugdale called attention to the importance of drain- 
ing and embanking, English scholars have lagged behind in this research. 
Only H. C. Darby and H. E. Hallam have done any significant work on the 
fenlands, and they have said little about land reclamation and its effect on 
the colonist.** 
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For western Europe, then, it may be said that numerous historians have 
emphasized the interdependence of the medieval economic revival, the sharp 
rise in the demographic curve, and the extensive land reclamation of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; that some historians have shown the connec- 
tion between these real estate projects and the economic ahd legal freedom 
won by the peasant colonist; and that a few historians have gone on to sug- 
gest that the new lands of freedom forced change upon the old seignorial 
Jand causing lords to commute labor services in order to hold their tenants. 
But beyond this point historians have seldom ventured; no one has studied 
in detail the development of social, economic, legal, and political liberty in 
areas of land reclamation and its effect upon the common man. Admittedly 
French historians such as Achille Luchaire, Charles Petit-Dutaillis, and Marc 
Bloch, have attempted to describe how some of these privileged agrarian 
communities became rural communes with political rights comparable to the 
urban commune; how with a unity and a certain amount of administrative 
savoir faire born out of economic necessity, they first ordered their economic, 
social, and legal life, then their parish affairs, and finally bargained or fought 
their way to the status of commune, in some cases juridically recognized by 
charter.** The evidence is so scant, however, that seldom is the description of 
this evolution satisfactory. Even for northeastern and southern France, where 
the evidence is most abundant, the lacunae along the way make it extremely 
difficult to provide a step-by-step account of the evolution from wilderness to 
commune. In fact, an examination of the pertinent evidence for western 
Europe suggests that the fullest documentation for such study comes from 
medieval Flanders. With his magical sense for asking the right questions and 
surmizing the correct answers, Pirenne sketched the lines of such an evolution 
in his Histoire de Belgique,” but he was never to complete the picture. What 
follows is primarily an attempt to apply this Pirenne idea to the pertinent 
early texts found in the Flemish cartularies and registers. 

By the early eleventh century a fortuitous coincidence of physical and 
economic developments combined to make Maritime Flanders, then only a 
belt of windblown sand and aqueous waste extending from Bourbourg to 
Antwerp, the center of feverish activity by counts and ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments to reclaim land from moor, marsh, dune, and sea. In the ninth 
century the North Sea, so geologists and geographers tell us, entered upon 


"14 Luchaire, Les communes françaises (nouv. éd., Paris, 1911), pp. 68-96; Bloch, Les 
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one of its phases of receding water level, ending four centuries of high water, 
which in the fifth century had forced the evacuation of Frisians and Saxons. 
It continued to retreat until the fourteenth century, leaving in its wake sand 
banks, dunes, marshes, and small streams.** Thus smiled upon by Neptune, 
the Flemish were-able to complete what nature had begun. Through extensive 
diking and draining, they opened up new land to receive a growing popula- 
tion and to supply food for the towns sprouting up in this sensitive economic 
region. The counts, who possessed this waste area by virtue of regalian 
rights usurped from the Carolingians, began to exploit it directly or to grant 
parts of it to be reclaimed by such abbeys as Saint Pierre of Ghent and Saint- 
Bertin of Saint-Omer.” As early as the eleventh century, some time between 
1055 and 1067, the archbishop of Rheims wrote a letter to Count Baldwin V 
congratulating him on having transformed unproductive waste into fertile 
lands.** In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the fight against the sea con- 
tinued with the counts and the Cistercians playing the leading role.” 

But let us see more concretely how this battle was fought. Ten kilometers 
south of Dunkerque is the French town of Bergues, which in the Middle 
Ages belonged to the county of Flanders. A wettish place by any standard, 
averaging 134 days of rainfall yearly, it was even soggier in the early Middle 
Ages. In the fifth century it was but a speck in the sea connected to the conti- 
nent by a ribbon of land. This ribbon had widened by the tenth century, and 
the elevation of land known as Mont Saint-Winnoc was surrounded on three 
sides by marsh. On the seaward side, however, water continued to lap at the 
tip of the finger of land and was still doing so in the year 1107.* It was here 
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that some of the first extensive land reclamation occurred. In 1067 Count 
Baldwin V issued a remarkable charter to the Benedictine monastery of 
Bergues-Saint-Winnoc. Proudly stating in the preamble that it had been 
founded by his predecessor Baldwin the Bald (879-918), he showed his be- 
nevolent attitude toward the monastery by bestowing on it a goodly number 
of revenues, rights, and land. Saint-Winnoc was to receive reclaimed land 
just to the south at Wormhout and, in addition, all the dunes at Synthes and 
any land that would accrue there by the shifting of the sea. It was also em- 
powered to exploit any land reclaimed from the sea and marsh.”* To ensure 
the labor necessary for such an enterprise, Baldwin provided that all 
hospites who came there were to be free from all seignorial obligations, 
exempt from zaille and arbitrary exaction, and free from the ban and service 
owed to count or châtelain”? Baldwin then defined the nature of the rela- 
tions between the Aospites and the abbot. They were to enjoy the same status 
as the comital hospites who were under the jurisdiction of the prévé¢ and 
échevins of the chátellenie of Bruges, that is, they were to be subject to officers 
appointed by the abbot. Though the charter is not too explicit, it would 
seem that each settler was to pay 6d. annually for his land, which could be 
passed on to heirs. At the end Baldwin swore to protect the men of Saint- 
Winnoc as he would his own subjects. Here, at one stroke, was created an 
agrarian ville neuve with most of the elementary bourgeois privileges held 
by the inhabitants of such towns as Ghent, Bruges, and Saint-Omer which, as 
yet, had not attained communal status.”” Wasteland continued to be granted 
to Saint-Winnoc in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the privileged 
land of freedom around it constantly expanded as plot after plot of land was 
won from water and converted into pasture and arable land. 

At Bourbourg, a few kilometers to the west of Saint-Winnoc, was the 
Benedictine house of Notre-Dame, a convent for women founded in r101 by 
Count Robert II.” Immediately upon its founding it received grants and 
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favors from the comital house, and before long Robert bestowed upon it 
certain donations and privileges.”® It was to receive some newly won land 
just to the west at Bonehem and whatever land should be reclaimed from the 
sea by poldering.*” The settlers were to hold their land heritably and upon 
inheritance to pay a nominal relief. All were obliged to guard and repair the 
dikes, but if the sea should inundate the land through no fault of theirs, the 
convent would pay for reconstructing the dikes.”® All justice was to reside 
with the convent. A sheepfold called terra nova, not far from Furnes along 
the Yser River, was given to the convent. In addition, it was to receive 
any land won from the sea. When reclaimed and measured into plots, the 
land was to bé assessed rents by experienced men of the community.” We 
need not delve into the rest of the charter dealing with the payment of rents 
and dike obligations to see that the settlers in these two regions were to enjoy 
the same elementary bourgeois liberties as the hospites who extended the 
comital domains. ' 

Much of our information concerning the comital Aospites comes from a 
charter granted by Count Robert 11 (1093-1111) to his men of Berquin and 
Steenwerck, two areas lying near the stream of Estaires in the moors to the 
southeast of Ypres.” The men paid a yearly rent of grain for their land and 
were freed from all seignorial exactions and from military service.** They 
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were empowered to elect a magistrate who was to render justice in the 
presence of the seneschal of the count. If the magistrate was unjust, they could 
replace him; if the comital chätelain or any such officer oppressed them, they 
could appeal to the count for justice.*? A charter granted by Thierry of Alsace 
in 1161, some sixty years later, supplements our knowledge of the privileged 
status of the comital hospites, He granted to settlers for cultivation his soli- 
tudino, a moor area around the present village of Woesten (wasteland), ten 
kilometers northwest of Ypres. They were to be entirely free from all seig- 
norial services and exactions and from public services save for the common 
defense of the land. Thierry promised to build a church for the settlers, 
guaranteeing that it would be a separate parish. They were to be subject only 
to the authority and justice of the count and his delegated officer, in this in- 
stance the notarius of Ypres. No one could be tried other than in the local 
court presided over by the notarius, who was to receive twice yearly at Ypres 
a rent of money and kind from the settlers for their parcels of land.** 

And so it went with other communities. In 1107 Nieuport began its 
existence on a piece of land reclaimed from the sea at Sandeshove at the 
mouth of the Yser; poldering continued and in 1163 Count Thierry founded 
there a ville neuve with the customary elementary bourgeois privileges.** To 
the west and east arose Dunkerque, East Dunkerque, Westende, Middel- 
kerke, Ostende, and Blankenberge. Inland there were Furnes, Dixmude, 
Ramskapelle, and Westkerke.” Along the Zwin River from Bruges to the sea 
the development was particularly striking. The Zwin, originally a gulf extend- 
ing up to Bruges, had shrunk to a narrow river in the twelfth century and 


82 The following sentence is most pertinent: “Et ut sit ista libertas firmior, habeant po- 
testatem eligendi sibi super se ministrum qui eos manuteneat; cui respondeant; qui eos, 
presente dapifero nostro vel nuntio, ad causam convocat; et cos, salvo jure nostro, ad justiciam 
advocat.” 

83 This document is published in Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la Flandre, II, Pièces 
justificatives, no. CLVII, and in Louis Gilliodts-Van Scveren, Coutumes des pays et comité de 
Flandre. Quartier de Furnes. Coutumes de la ville et chätellenie de Furnes (Bruxelles, 1897), MI, 
no, IN. For comment see Emile de Borchgrave, Histoire des colonies belges qui s’établirent en 
Allemagne, pendant le xar™* et le xx" siècle, in Mémoires Couronnés et Mémoires des Savants 
Étrangers, Publiés par Y Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique 
(Bruxelles, 1864-65), XXXII, 49-51. 

34 Blanchard, La Flandre, pp. 157, 235; Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la Flandre, II, 
231-37; Gilliodts-Van Severen, Confumes des pays et comité de Flandre. Quartier de Furnes. 
Coutumes de la ville et du port de Nieuport (Bruxelles, 1901), V, nos. IHI, IV-V; Raymond 
Monier, Les institutions judiciaires des villes de Flandre des origines 2 la rédaction des coutumes 
(Lille, 1924), p. 125; Alphonse Wauters, Les libertés communales (Bruxelles, 1878), II, 
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85 Blanchard, La Flandre, pp. 161 ff.; Warnkoenig-Gheldorf, Histoire de la Flandre, II, 231 
ff., 310 ff; V, 182 ff., 266-67, 283 ff.; Monier, Institutions judiciaires, pp. 125 ff.; Wauters, 
Les libertés communales, TI, 355-58, 5359-60; Victor Derode, Histoire de Dunkerque (Lille, . 
a pp. 13 ff; Charles L, Carton, “Notice sur Blankenberge,” Annales de la Société 
d’Emulation, II (1841), 53-144; K. Loppens, Histoire de Coxyde et de l'abbaye des Dunes 
(Coxyde, 1930), pp. 7 ff. 
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then silted rapidly as the sea kept withdrawing and poldering along its banks 
progressed,** Damme appeared first, in 1150, located on new land of the count 
of Flanders. In 1200 we hear of Mude, which by 1226 was a port. Also in 1226 
the records first speak of Monnikerede. In the middle of the century Hoeke 
appeared, and then later Sluis. These foundations soon became prominent 
ports with elementary bourgeois liberties.’” Meanwhile, all about the chátel- 
lente of Bruges and in the Quatre-Métiers next to the Scheldt reclamation 
produced scores of small free agrarian communities such as Lisseweghe, 
Westkapelle, and Watervliet.” Those strategically located for trade quickly 
sloughed off their agrarian character and became urban marts or ports; the 
others remained agricultural villages, as is the case even today with many such 
as Lisseweghe and Woesten. 

These examples spell out in detail how the counts and ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments cooperated to convert Maritime Flanders from a desolate waste into 
a fertile, revenue producing land peopled with free farmers living in an eco- 
nomically, socially, and legally privileged area. They lacked only self-govern- 
ment; but even it was to come soon. The ingredients necessary to secure 1t— 
communal unity and cooperation in economic and legal affairs—were present 
from the outset. To win land from the sea and to hold it, dike associations 
were organized with officers and regulations. In spite of a lack of evidence in 
the twelfth century on the organization of such cooperative enterprises, we 
know that they existed, first as independent local creations and then as as- 
sociations centrally supervised by comital officers. From the early thirteenth 
century these associations appear in the texts under the name of Wateringen 
and, as such, they still exist in Maritime Flanders. In the territorial constitu- 
tion of Flanders the Wateringen are analogous to the urban guilds which 
took the lead in winning self-government for communes such as Saint-Omer 

38 De Smet, Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, XI, 1023-59; XI, 83-121; De 
Geschiedenis van het Zwin, pp. 1-11. In both studies De Smet has included excellent maps 
showing the changes undergone by the Zwin. 

87 De Smet, Etudes 4 Henri Pirenne, pp. 125-41; De Geschiedenis van het Zwin, pp. 11 ff. 

88 Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la Flandre, I, 315-26; IV, 157-221; Wauters, Les 
libertés communales, Ul, 255-56; Blanchard, La Flandre, pp. 157-63. Numerous texts bearing 
upon this development are published in Gilliodts-Van Severen, Coutumes des pays et comté de 
Flandre. Quartier de Bruges. Coutumes des petites villes et seigneuries enclavées, I-VI; Coutumes 
des pays et comté de Flandre. Quartier de Furnes, 1, III, V. See also Van de Putte and Carton, 
Chronique de l'abbaye de Ter Doest (Bruges, 1845); Léopold D. M. Van Hollebeke, Lisseweghe, 
son église et son abbaye (Bruges, 1863). 

82 Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, I, 310-11; Blanchard, La Flandre, p. 271. Some documents 
describing the organization of the Wateringen are in M. J, and G. Wolters, Recueil de lois, 
arrêtés, règlements etc., concernant Fadministration des eaux et polders de la Flandre orientale 
(Gand, 1869), I; Gilliodts-Van Severen, Coutumes des pays et comté de Flandre. Coutume du 
france de Bruges (Bruxelles, 1879), I, 436, 446, 662. For. a good study on diking of land and 
the dike association see Henri Obreen, “De Bedijking der Hincline op Zuid-Beveland (1263- 


1269). Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het 13° Ecuwsche Dijkrecht,” Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiede- 
nis, X1 (1931), 56-77. . 
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and Bruges. Organized as was the guild merchant to meet an economic need, 
these associations became autonomous corporations and instruments of public 
power. What the chételains and baillis were to the large towns, the Water- 
graven and Moermeesters were to the Wateringen. These, then, were the 
organizations that came in the late twelfth and thirteenth centüries to bargain 
with counts for self-government, a goal they, like the famous communes of 
the early twelfth century, attained by peaceful negotiation with enlightened 
rulers.‘ 

In 1180 Damme attained its échevinage and a , charter of liberties modeled 
upon that of Bruges. Around the middle of the thirteenth century Mude, 
Monikerede, and Hoeke received the liberties of Bruges, as did'Sluis in 1290.** 
Turning to the west, we find that Nieuport was self-governing in the early 
thirteenth century, that Ostende followed suit in 1267. During the thirteenth 
century all the prominent communities, that is, those that rapidly developed 
into commercial centers, attained a similar status. But particularly significant 
is the number of small communities of free, self-reliant farmers that acquired 
self-government in the thirteenth century—Watervliet, Eecloo, Aardenbourg, 
and Ysendike.* There is some reason to believe that the free farmers of 
Oudenbourg, a small farming community just west of Bruges, used the dis- 
turbances connected with the assassination of Count Charles the Good in 
1127 to acquire self-government along with Saint-Omer, Bruges, and the 
other large towns. Still but a tiny farming village, Oudenbourg exemplifies 
the small agrarian villages that secured self-government in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and then remained rural communities or, as they are 
termed, rural communes down to the end of the Ancien Régime. 

By 1300 the administrative circumscriptions that composed Maritime 
Flanders—the Franc de Bruges, the chätellenies of Furnes, Bergues, Cassel, 
Bailleul, Bourbourg, and Bruges—had become territorial communes. The 

40 Pirenne, Medieval Cities, pp. 183 ff; Les villes et les institutions urbaines, pp. 75-110, 
123-41; Le soulèvement de la Flandre maritime de 1323-1328 (Bruxelles, 1900), pp. xL 

41 De Smet, Études a Henri Pirenne, pp. 125-41; De Geschiedenis van het Zwin, pp. 11 fs 
Monier, Institutions judiciaires, pp. 125 ff.; Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la Flandre, II j 
234 ff., 300, 310-22; Gilliodts-Van Severen, a ed des pays et comté de Flandre. Quartier 
de Bruges, II, 3 f., 52, 165, 179, 455-56, 472; Ml, 51 f., 236, 259, 338; IV, 443-44, 500. 

42 Monier, Institutions judictaires, pp. 125 ff; Gilliodts-Van Severen, Coutumes des pays et 
comité de Flandre. Quartier de Furnes. Coutumes de la ville et du port de Nieuport, V, nos. Il, 
IV-V, VII-X, XI; Quartier de Bruges, IV, 27; Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la Flandre, 
IV, Pidces ‘ustificatives, no. CLIV. 

43 Gilliodts-Van Severen, Coutumes des pays et comté de Flandre. Quartier de Bruges, I, nos. 
Tl, VI-VII, X; Il, 455-56, 472; V, 271; VI, 468-69; Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la 
Flandre, IL, 213, Pièces justificatives, nos, C OAL, 

“E, Feys and Désiré van de Castecle, Histoire a’ Oudenbourg (Bruges, 1873), I, 61-64, 
69-71, 353, 361-62, 370-78. For the events connected with the assassination of Count Charles 


the Good see Galbert de Bruges, Histoire du meurtre de Charles le Bon, ed. Pirenne (Paris, 
1891), chaps. li-li, lx. 
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urban communes remained independent from territorial organization and 
dealt directly with the counts or the baillis, but the rural communities were 
lumped together into a territorial arrangement forming a vast commune. A 
group of échevins composed a territorial court and an administrative council; 
associated with, this territorial ¿chevinage were the échevins of the small rural 
communities. Each territorial commune enjoyed the same status as the great 
towns: each possessed its law, its privileges, and its court; each enjoyed a 
large autonomy and constituted a corporation recognized and guaranteed by 
public law.** From this land of freedom——Maritime Flanders—was launched 
the bloody revolt against Louis de Nevers in 1323. Disgusted with the count’s 
subservience to the French kings, outraged by the exactions of money to 
satisfy peace terms with the French, and fearful of losing a liberty that, had 
always existed in their land, the farmers sustained the fiercest social and eco- 
nomic uprising of the Middle Ages, broken only by the combined strength 
of the count and the king of France at Cassel in 1328.4° Though confiscation 
and execution followed, Maritime Flanders did not lose its freedom; its politi- 
cal organization, as developed in the early fourteenth century, remained fun- 
damentally the same to the end of the eighteenth century. 

But what relevance do these developments have for the rest of Europe? 
Maritime Flanders, composed almost entirely of land won from water or 
waste, never knew seignorialism. Consequently, beginning with the eleventh 
century, it formed a privileged area that wore down the seignorial system 
dominant in the interior of Flanders. So relentless was the competition of this 
free land against the seignorial system that it forced early and rapid commuta- 
tion of labor services. In 1252 when Countess Margaret suppressed the custom 
of the melius catallum (a mild form of mortmain) in the comital domain, 
she virtually proclaimed the end of serfdom in the county of Flanders and 
was only giving legal recognition to an economic situation that had existed in 
much of Flanders since the early thirteenth century.“ 

The, pattern is the same in other comparable areas of défrichement and 
reclamation. None of Maritime Holland had known seignorialism, and in the 


45 Pirenne, Soulévement de la Flandre, pp. viti-x; Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la 
Flandre, IV, 182, 203, 220-21. 

48 Pirenne, Soulévement de la Flandre, pp. rxl; Histoire de Belgique, TI, 74-99. 

47 Warnkoenig-Gheldolf, Histoire de la Flandre, 1, Pièces justificatives, no. XX. Pirenne well 
emphasized the relation between reclamation and emancipation: “À mesure que les progrès de 
la colonisation augmentent, on voit, dans les régions anciennement cultivées, de droit domanial 
et le servage s'atténuer” (Histoire de Belgique, I, 306). CE Ganshof: “In Flanders enfranchise- 
ment appears to have been completed in the thirteenth century, at any rate over the greater part 
of the County. Perhaps the special privileges given to'the Aospites who reclaimed, drained, and 
brought under cultivation the Flanders seaboard, contributed towards the early granting of the 
status of freemen to the inhabitants of that region” (Cambridge Economic History, I, 320). 
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interior it had never been widespread.** The seignorial system had no part in 
the great expanses brought under cultivation in Germany during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; this is strikingly evident in northern Germany, par- 
ticularly in the Ems, Weser, and Elbe region.“ Delisle and others have proven 
that Artois, Pontieu, Picardy, and Normandy, where the earliest and most 
vigorous défrichement and reclamation occurred, saw the early disappearance 
of serfdom and the rise of free agrarian communities, many of them rural 
communes.” The same is true for the bastide region.” 

Though observations for England are hampered by lack of research on the 
subject, there must be some connection between the large number of free 
farmers in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, and Kent and the land reclamation found in these counties from an 
early time. This definitely is the case around the estuary of the Thames; the 
area surrounding the Wash, especially Holland in Lincolnshire; Romney 
Marsh; and the fens.* It thus seems reasonable to conclude that agrarian free- 
dom began first in these real estate developments and then fermented the 
commutation of labor services on seignorial land. Furthermore, it is safe to 
say that the constant pressure of these free areas guaranteed no letup in the 
commutation nor any retrogression to seignorialism. In the light of what 
Michael Postan has told us about the chronology of labor services in thir- 
teenth-century England, that commutation dropped to insignificant propor- 


48 See especially Fockema Andreae, Speculum, XXVI (1952), 158-67; Slicher van Bath, 
Speculum, XXI (1946), 115-28. 

t9 See above n. 12, as well as Borchgrave, Mémoires Couronnés de Belgique, XXXII 

(1864-65); Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, U, 469-72. Pirenne emphasized the free- 
dom that characterized the frontier lands of Germany: “After all, these immigrants of colonial 
Germany were also and pre-eminently new-comers, Aötes on this foreign soil where they were 
taking the place of Slavs. They received it by hereditary right in return for a moderate cens, and 
they were granted personal liberty, which was indeed indispensable in all colonial territories. 
Thus the new Germany not only differed from the old Germany in the distribution of its land, 
but also in the status of its inhabitants” (Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe, pp. 
78-79). 
50 Delisle, Classe agricole en Normandie, p. 2: “Mais, 4 Pépoque où Philippe de Beaumanoir 
écrivait [reign of Louis IX] ce qu'il dit des serfs avait depuis longtemps cessé d'être vrai pour 
la Normandie. Depuis près de deux siècles, le nom et l'état de serf étaient inconnus dans cette 
province.” For his remarks on the communes rurales see pp. 137-71. See also Luchaire, Les 
communes frangasses, pp. 68-80; Bloch, Caractères originaux, pp. 172 ff. 

51 Commenting upon the agrarian villages of the Midi, Bloch stated that by the beginning 
of the thirteenth century many had obtained “une relative autonomie.” Of those villages which 
attained the status of commune or consulat each secured “son sceau, signe de l'individualité 
juridique, ses magistrats, nommés par les habitants, sous un contróle seigneurial plus ou moins 
actif. En un mot, elle a conquis, en tant que société, sa place au grand soleil du droit” 
(Caractères originaux, pp. 177~78). 

52 See especially the remarks of Hallam, Occasional Papers of Leicester, VI (1954), 40-42. 
The connection between assarting in the fenlands and emancipation is borne out by Miller, 
Abbey and Bishopric of Ely, pp. 95-112. His comment on the bishop’s rent revenue is most 
pertinent: ‘Compared with the average of 20 per cent for the estate as a whole, in the Marsh- 
land bailiwick assized rents rose by 60 per cent between 1222 and 1251, As a result, one of the 
‘striking things about the fenland—about Doddington or Elm or Wisbech for example—was the 
way in which large communities of db peasants had been settled on reclaimed land 
before 1250” (p. 108). 
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tions and that there was a widespread attempt to reintroduce seignorial 
obligations, this remark may seem curious.” But Postan’s conclusions are 
questionable for the areas of reclamation. There, free men increased, and in 
areas Closely adjacent, commutation of services continued. Because of these 
islands of freedom there could be no retrogression; there could be only pro- 
gression.”* It is contended, therefore, that in many parts of Europe the free 
reclaimed lands exerted a constant and powerful pressure for the emancipa- 
tion of the common man, and that they achieved this result much earlier 
than could have been done by the commutation of labor services alone. 

The conclusions suggested above lead logically to a final observation on 
that much debated institution—the Markgenossenschaft. As many of us 
know, even those most emotionally attached to this free agrarian village of 
self-governing farmers of primeval Germany, competent scholars have bom- 
barded this concept so relentlessly that scarcely a Mark associate has been 
left afloat. Today it is considered poor taste to wax enthusiastic over the 
Mark genossenschaft or its counterparts in France and England—the com- 
mune rurale and the township. There is no evidence from the early Middle 
Ages of such communities, and those who have found these Utopias have 
done so on the basis of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century records, squeezed 
and stretched to fit a preconceived idea." 

In the nineteenth century such Belgian scholars as Alphonse Wauters, 
Kervyn de Lettenbove, and Léon Vanderkindere eloquently praised the com- 
munes rurales of medieval Belgium which lamentably, they said, were de- 
stroyed by feudalism in the eighth and ninth centuries.* Vanderkindere was 
so saddened by their demise that he kept them around until the twelfth cen- 
tury. He could see no alternative to his view after reading through the so- 
called Liber Traditionum of the abbey of Saint Pierre of Ghent, a document 
drawn up in the tenth and eleventh centuries recording the land given to the 
abbey from its founding around 630 up to the twelfth century. Vanderkindere 


53 Postan, “The Chronology of Labour Services,” Transactions of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, ath ser., XX (1937), 169-93. 

54 See, for example, the figures on rents given by Miller, Abbey and Bishopric of Ely, p. 108, 
DD, 1-4. 

55 For a summary of the arguments pro and con on the Markgenosssenschaft see Carl 
Stephenson, “The Problem of the Common Man in Early Medieval Europe,” American Historical 
Review, LI (1946), 419-38; Alfons Dopsch, The Economic and Social Foundations of European 
Civilization (London, 1937), chap. L 

56 De Lettenhove, Histoire de Flandre (sth ed., Bruxelles, 1898), I, 34: “Le karl, tour à 
tour guerrier pendant la guerre et laboureur pendant la paix, associait À la fois le travail et la 
gloire à la liberté. Dans ces siécles où le monde romain ne connaissait que le citoyen oisif et 
Pesclave attaché à la glèbe, il appartenait aux peuples du Nord, appelés par une mission 
providentielle 4 renouveler la face de la société, de réhabiliter les arts utiles, et de placer 4 côté 
de l'épée qui frappe et détruit, le soc de la charrue qui ne déchire la terre que pour la féconder.” 
Vanderkindere, “Liberté et propriété en Flandre du ıx? au xn® siècle,” Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres de PAcadémie Royale de Belgique en pp. 151-73; “La notion en de la 

commune,” fhbid., pp. 193-218. 
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regarded all the men who donated land to the abbey as free peasant proprie- 
tors." Unhappily for him, Pirenne also read these records and conclusively 
proved that the donations were made by feudal lords who possessed consider- 
able land worked by serfs.* More recently Francois L. Ganshof made a study 
of the lands of Saint Pierre for the same period and concluded that they show 
a seignorial system such as existed on the lands of Abbé Irminon of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés.”” With the appearance of these and similar studies, the com- 
mune rurale made its ignominious retreat from medieval Belgium and such 
has been its history elsewhere. But, one asks, why did such a good historian 
as Vanderkindere trip so badly on this problem? From a rapid reading of 
his works it soon becomes apparent that beyond the Saint Pierre evidence he 
relied principally on twelfth- and thirteenth-century records mostly derived 
from Maritime Flanders. Here he found all sorts of free communities which 
he thought had existed since the Germans introduced them in the early 
Middle Ages. Free they were, but what Vanderkindere did not see or care to 
admit was that they were new creations of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
produced by the real estate developments stimulated by the revival of eco- 
nomic life in the Low Countries. From the beginning there were free com- 
munities in Maritime Flanders; soon they spread throughout all of Flanders. 
But these centuries of freedom, it should be understood, began in the elev- 
enth, not in the fifth century. Ä 

And how much different was this development in Germany and France? 
It is significant that Justus Möser and Georg L. Ludwig von Maurer, the two 
most ardent proponents of the Mark, labored long and hard in the records of 
northern Germany. Möser’s Osnabrückische Geschichte, in which he set 
down his ideas on the Mark, was written principally from late medieval and 
early modern records of Westphalia. Von Maurer, also using late sources, 
tells us in his Geschichte der Markenverfassung in Deutschland that the 
Markgenossenschaft was most prominent in Westphalia, Lower Saxony, the 
Lower Rhine area, the Hanoverian lands, the forest areas of central and 

67 Ibid., p. 170: “De quelque côté que je me tourne, J'aperçois donc, sur les rives de l'Escaut 
et de la Lys, depuis Charlemagne jusqu'à l’époque of vont surgir les communes, des traces de 
liberté et de propriété.” Vanderkindere believed that the comital power and communes of the 
twelfth century were new forces opposed to the old free Flemish communities. See especially his 
study entitled “La premiere phase de l'évolution constitutionnelle des communes flamandes,” 
Annales de VEst et du Nord, 1 (1905), as well as “La politique communale de Philippe d'Alsace 
et ses conséquences,” Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres (1905). 

68 “Liberté et propriété en Flandre du viu" au xt? siècle” Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres 
(1911), pp. 496-523. Pirenne concluded that “les paysans entraient dans la bourgeoisie et y 
acquéraient, sous l'influence de nouvelles conditions d'existence, une liberté que rien ne rattache a 
l'ancienne liberté germanique” (p. 523). 

58 “Le domaine gantois de l'abbaye de Saint-Pierre-au-Mont-Blandin à l'époque carolingi- 
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southern Germany, and the peripheral lands of Switzerland and Frisia.” 
And where else would we expect him to find the Mark but in those very 
regions that had witnessed the most extensive land reclamation and défriche- 
ment? An area such as Lower Saxony was like Maritime Flanders; from the 
early twelfth century when reclamation began under the archbishop of 
Bremen it was a land of free agrarian communities which followed the evolu- 
tion of Flanders, In France the earliest rural communes were concentrated 
in the southwestern and northeastern sections, again two areas where real 
estate developments were enthusiastically promoted. Jacques Flach, who 
thought he found a continuity between early medieval free villages and later 
rural communes did so most conveniently in northern France and the Midi. 
He was particularly impressed by the twelfth-century confederations of free 
villages in northern France formed to win communal status.” But as in Ger- 
many and Flanders, the evidence really portrays them as new creations in an 
area of reclamation. 

If the Flemish records have been read aredi they indicate that real 
estate developments played a role, perhaps more fundamental and more de- 
cisive than that of the great towns and the commutation of labor services, in 
bringing freedom to the common man of medieval Flanders. To affirm this 
conclusion as valid for the rest of western Europe, however, will require 
regional studies concentrating on the relation between reclamation and eman- 
cipation. 1 am convinced that those historians who will thus dirty their hands 
will find that they must downgrade the commutation of labor services as the 
great boulevard to freedom. And for those who must have a Markgenossen- 
schaft in the Middle Ages, there is a comforting thought. With just a little 
cooperation on their part they can still have it; all they need do is wait until 
the eleventh or twelfth century. Then they may legitimately speak of Marken, 
communes rurales, and townships if that is what they choose to label these 
free communities that developed in forest and on moor, marsh, or wind- 
swept dune and shifting sand bar. But certainly we as historians must feel 
that it is more realistic and professional to derive freedom from land which 
we can tread on with our own feet and read about from genuine evidence 
than to derive it from a distant image born of faith and romantic idealism. 
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81 (Erlangen, 1856.) “Die Marken sind daher sehr wahrscheinlich ursprünglich über ganz 
Deutschland verbreitet gewesen. Zwar findet man sie in späteren Zeiten in grösserer Anzahl nur 
noch in Westphalen und Niedersachsen, zumal in den Braunschweigischen und Hannöverschen 
Landen, sodann am Niederrhein und Oberrhein, in der Wetterau, in ‚der Schweiz z. B. in den 
Kantonen Schwiz, Uri, Bern, Chur, und Zug, im Toggenburg u. a. m.” (p. 4). 

63 Les origines de Pancienne France (Paris, 1893), H, 125-38. For Du confederations of 
villages sec also Luchaire, Les communes frangaises, pp. 77-96. 
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The Horizons of. History* 
LEONARD KRIEGER 


THE most familiar distinction in the meaning of history has become its most 
fundamental problem. History refers both to what has happened in the past 
and to the historian’s account of it. Now in itself this ambiguity need not— 
and for centuries did not—raise any momentous difficulties, for the prevalent 
attitude toward history has been embodied in a third definition which has 
operated as an effective synthesis of the first two. By this third definition 
history is the organized past, with events constituting the subject matter and 
the historian contributing the organization of them, whether narrative or 
analytical. In our times, however, this synthesis has been shredded. What was 
once a solution has now become our foremost problem, for the polar constitu- 
ents of history as the organized past—that is, history as the past on the one 
hand and history as the historian’s organization of it on the other—stand 
forth in their separate identities. 

Behind this dissolution of the historical unit are two different kinds of 
development. The first is the philosophical tendency which questions both 
the knowability of the past and the integrity of the historian’s organizing 
faculty. This is the tendency which has stimulated the far-flung debate on 
historical relativism and has activated the large literature upon epistemology 
and upon values in history. But at the same time there has been a second, 
more practical, development at work to undermine the unity of history and 
historian. Essentially, this has consisted in the burgeoning of history as past 
events beyond the capacity of the historian to organize it. This growing mis- 
‘proportion is not simply a physical matter of the crushing accumulation of 
evidence. More profoundly, it involves the addition of different kinds of 
evidence, with which the historian is only marginally or fortuitously equipped 
to deal. The very horizons of history are expanding, and as they do, the geo- 
graphy of history changes. The traditional field of history becomes one of 
many fields, and the traditional implements of the historian become cor- 


* This essay is a revised version of a paper originally delivered before the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association at Eugene, Oregon, on December 27, 1956. I am in- 
debted to the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, where much of the back- 
ground for the paper was garnered. 
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respondingly limited in their efficacy. It is primarily this development, and 
only derivatively the philosophy of history, that is our concern, for the 
philosophers of history will juggle anachronisms until we make it quite clear 
what history is—or more precisely, what it has become. The questions to 
which we must address ourselves, then, are: What are the new fields of his- 
tory, and what is their relation to the old unified field of historical cultivation? 

What are the new fields of history? A clue to the answer, but not the an- 
swer itself, is afforded by the more exotic spatial and substantive divisions 
within the discipline of history—like African history and intellectual history 
—which have been receiving increasing emphasis in our repertory. These di- 
visions indicate an awareness of a historical world outside the familiar sphere 
of the politics of western civilization, but what they do not indicate is that 
this world has become different in kind from the old. The traditional world 
of history was made up of discrete events, temporally ordered, and its char- 
acteristic form was the chronicle or narrative. Western politics, as the most 
eventful of historical areas, was the most appropriate but never the exclusive 
subject of traditional history, and hence the excursions of historians beyond 
this area often simply extend traditional history in its wonted forms by slicing 
off those aspects of nonwestern and nonpolitical life which are also in obvious 
and continuous change. But the definition of the past in terms of chronologi- 
cally connected events does not account for the entire past. It accounts only 
for that in it which has proved organizable under certain definite assump- 
tions. The primary assumptions under which traditional history developed 
were: first, that the ultimate organizing principles of the past were them- 
selves beyond history; and second, that what was essential in these principles 
articulated itself in the series of distinctive events that was history. The 
teleological and the pragmatic modes which dominated historiography down 
into the nineteenth century obviously shared both assumptions. Even the 
subsequent advocates of historical empiricism have been traditional in the 
sense of the second assumption, since their skepticism about ultimate princi- 
ples has gone along with their agreement that specific events embody the. 
motive force of human history. It is by reason of this assumption that tradi- 
tional history has evolved its characteristic approach whereby description, 
whether of actions or of background situations, can itself constitute explana- 
tion. 

The new fields of history arise, then, not from the renewed application of 
the discipline to the same kind of subject matter in other areas; they arise 
rather from a revolution of the subject matter. itself in all areas. The effect of 
this revolution has been to obliterate the old line of distinction between those 
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elements of the past that are history and those that are not. What used to be 
outside of history either as absolute, unchanging realities or as anonymous, 
uncrystallized, mass activities are now included in the historical past, and 
these are the areas that make up the new fields of history. The distinctive 
feature about these new fields is that they still require, for their understand- 
ing, canons of yalidity, methods of analysis, and techniques of research which 
look well beyond particular events and are alien to the traditional historian. 
Hence the rise of these new fields has brought an incursion of all the spe- 
cialized branches of the knowledge of man into the historical context. With 
this incursion the distinction between the changing and the stable in the 
career of man no longer signifies a distinction between a historical and a 
nonhistorical reality; it signifies, rather, distinctive approaches to man within 
an expanded historical reality. And it raises the problem of the relationship 
between history, taken in this enlarged sense of the total past, and the his- 
torian, taken in the traditional sense of the describer of particular kinds of 
events within the past. 

The revolution in the subject matter of history can be clarified if we break 
it down into the two stages of its development. The first stage consisted in the 
tendency to historize all aspects of man’s life and activity. Progressively, vari- 
ous areas of human reality which had previously been deemed either above or 
beneath the vicissitudes of change were brought into the process of time and 
becoming. This tendency brought confusion into the field of history. On the 
one hand it confronted the historian proper with the intellectual necessity of 
explaining everything. On the other hand it confronted him with competitors 
in the field of history. For the older disciplines grew their own historical 
schools, and new disciplines—chiefly behavioral, such as sociology, anthro- 
pology, and political science—were founded precisely to develop the previously 
neglected areas of history. All these disciplines were substantive in a way that 
history was not. Each of them disposed over a definite kind of human activity, 
and when they projected these activities back into time their claims parceled 
out the various spheres of human life among them, to the exclusion of a his- 
torical discipline whose only dimension was time. Actually, of course, the 
claims were far from confirmed by actual possession of the field, and histori- 
ans could develop their own brands of intellectual, economic, social, etc. 
history in the same areas. But what the line of demarcation should be was 
never clarified, and the relationship became chaotic between history as an. 
integral discipline and history as a number of heterogeneous fields of life oc- 
cupied by as many disciplines as there are generic activities of man. 


This confusion was crystallized into the present form which the problem 
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of history takes by the second stage in the revolution of knowledge. On top 
of the historization which broke all-extratemporal laws and principles there 
has followed the tendency to find constant relations within and among 
limited segments of reality which exist in time. This may be seen as the at- 
tempt to found new points of stable and general validity in reaction against 
the historizing trend, and as such it is a process which reaches from the hu- 
manities to the social sciences. Thus the “contextual” approach in literature 
isolates poetry from the circumstances of its production and seeks immanent 
rules of criticism. In philosophy, phenomenology “brackets” the flow of exist- 
ence away from objects and searches through rational analysis for the “tran- 
scendental” criteria with which to construct the essence of the objects, while 
logical positivism balances its critical rejection of all but empirical knowledge 
with the attempt at a constructive extension of the logic of the scientific 
method. The newer emphases in the behavioral sciences afford analogous il- 
lustrations of the tendency to make analysis subserve the building of valid 
general concepts. In psychology, “learning theory” is moving from simple 
conditioning to an analysis of the organism which mediates between the 
stimulus and the response, and therewith toward theories of value, motiva- 
tion, and meaning. The cross-cultural approach in anthropology attempts to 
synthesize constant correlations out of its well-documented insights into cul- 
tural heterogeneity. In sociology, the statistical and sampling techniques 
which once undercut the generalizations of a less scientific age now begin to 
support a returning concern with the generic problems of social organization, 
mobility, and stratification. Even in political science, where the historical and 
descriptive attitudes have persisted longest, the surveying and functional ap- 
proaches which have grown out of them are now turning to general theories 
of political behavior. 

The hallmark of these tendencies is a revolution of method in which, 
through a process of aesthetic, symbolic, quantitative, or functional analysis, 
essential uniformities are abstracted out of a body of data and then cautiously 
projected into other data with similar qualities. But however much of a reac- 
tion against historicism, this method constitutes no rejection of history, taken 
in the large. The eschewing of universals, the accounting for the observer in 
each particular act of knowledge, and the intensive working of limited areas 
and problems with different kinds of logics and methods that are appropriate 
-and in a sense internal to them—such aspects of the analytical approach are 
consonant with a historical framework. Particularly revealing of this conso- 
nance are the two devices, taken from mathematics, which have become the 
characteristic instruments of the new tendencies in logic and the social sci- 
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probability permits generalizations which are not universal but which are 
applicable to definite broad classes of situations. A “model” is a symbolic or 
analogical representation which is intermediate between the statement of such 
a generalization and its specific application to an empirical situation; it shows 
how a theory operates in reference to a class of situations. The prevalent in- 
clination to implement and at times even to replace theory with “models” is 
an indication of the tendency to accommodate rather than to subjugate the 
diversities of a historically conceived reality. Consequently, behavioral scien- 
tists have been developing, with the help of these concepts, such historically 
pertinent themes as the “theory of action” and the social application of “in- 
formation theory,” which analyzes communication into temporal sequences 
of events and establishes standards for measuring the relations between such 
events. Indeed, some of the behavioral sciences are beginning to move once 
more toward genuine historical themes from the vantage point of their new 
insights and techniques, Their contemporary interest in economic growth, 
social change and mobility, and the anthropology of history indicates the his- 
torical relevance of these disciplines. What they are doing, in essence, is in- 
terpreting historical change on the basis of the stable relationships which they 
have tried to establish by comparative method and structural analysis within 
the flow of history itself. 

Now what are the implications of this revolution in the subject matter 
of history for the historian proper? The primary result has been to render 
inescapable the loss of his exclusive competence over the “facts” of the past. 
To be sure, certain kinds of past “facts” have long been surrendered to the 
more specialized analysis of philosophy, philology, aesthetic criticism, classi- 
cal studies, archaeology, and paleography, but these could well be regarded 
as peripheral areas which could be divested without undue restriction of the 
professional historian. What is new is the added encroachment upon the 
residual areas by the claims of other technical disciplines to the point where 
the historian must reexamine his jurisdiction over past events as such. Since 
a historical “fact” usually proves to be a network of relations extending from 
the outer shell of its external appearance to the inner core of its meaning, 
such a “fact” may well be more critically ascertained and more certainly 
interpreted by the substantive discipline which specializes in the internal 
relations within the fact than by a historical discipline which specializes in 
the temporal relations between facts. For example, the “facts” about a piece 
of philosophy or art are indissoluble combinations of occurrences and mean- 
ings, and when such works are anonymous or undated the determination of 
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the empirical events of authorship and timing often depend entirely upon 
the inner structure of meaning which is the province of the philosopher or 
the critic. Again, the “facts” of an economic situation, like the existence of an 
inflationary condition, frequently require a grasp of statistics and functional 
relationships, which are tools of the expert economist. 

But even more important than this impact of specialization upon history 
is the necessity which is hereby imposed upon the historian to fit into the ebb 
and flow of the past canons which have a general kind of validity. and tech- 
niques which bracket situations away from ebb and flow. Now the historian 
cannot avoid doing this, for these canons and these techniques are constituents 
of our notion of truth; they provide the frame for the truth we seek in the 
past as in the present. But it does raise the problem of precisely where and 
how the historian is to afhx such molds upon his moving target. 

The kind of intensive analysis which has been developed by the other 
disciplines provides means of doing the three things the unspecialized his- 
torian is illequipped to do. First, it opens the way to the understand- 
ing of the immanent, self-developing tendencies of a particular kind of 
activity against which the collateral conditions of a historical age must be 
set. In all kinds of intellectual history, to take the most obvious case, the 
explanation of any period must have as its prerequisite the knowledge of the 
technical problems, tendencies, and traditions of the philosophy, literature, 
art, or science concerned before it can distinguish between what occurs as an 
insulated response to such technical issues and what occurs as an open re- 
sponse to the more general influences of the era. Secondly, the analytical 
approach can be applied to the slow-moving, or even unmoving, structural 
aspects of an age, which are expressed in relationships rather than actions. 
For example, where the social structure is static throughout a period, this 
social background is probably rendered better by sociological methods of 
analyzing the constant relations among definite social types than by the 
traditional historical method of describing the significant activity of specific 
individuals and groups. Thirdly, the analytical approach provides the his- 
torian with an entering wedge into the difficult problem of freezing the 
moving process of history at a particular point in time so that he may grasp 
the total situation of men at that time. 

Insofar as the historian works within the framework set up by such types 
of analysis he synthesizes the specialized disciplines for definite human sit- 
uations at definite periods. This is an important function, because it calls 
forth the characteristic universality of the historian’s interests, his compulsion 
to give particular life to general abstractions, and his capacity for avoiding 
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anachronism by aligning the elements of a situation in their precise con- 
temporaneity. Such works of synthesis are essential, but here we come to the 
crucial point that they are impossible for the historian unless he also adds 
something of his own. For the historian has no criteria for the selection or 
‘the organization of such a synthesis unless he takes them from his traditional 
approach to the world—unless, that is, his synthesis of a past situation is 
determined by the relevance of its relationships to concrete movements of 
men through time. The historian derives the hierarchy of meanings in an 
age—however analytically he may arrive at the definition of those mean- 
ings—from the specific sequence of actions which men undertook in that 
age. Given an optimum set of philosophical, aesthetic, political, sociological, 
and economic analyses of an era, the historian cannot apply them unless he 
first goes to the temporal march of events. Only then can he either measure 
the relative importance of each category in men’s overt actions or understand 
that dimension of meaning which arises during the very process of growth. 
And so we are led back to the traditional field of history. What is distinctive 
about this? 

Certainly the distinction can no longer be posed in terms of the old 
Germanic differentiation between the unique events which were the pre- 
sumed objects of the humanistic disciplines, including history, and the re- 
peatable classes of facts which were the presumed objects of the natural 
sciences. Beyond the obvious consideration that this differentiation leaves un- 
resolved the relationship of history with the other humanities and particularly 
with philosophy, which transcends such a distinction, it now fails to meet 
the challenge created by the recent developments in science. The rise of the 
behavioral sciences between the humanistic and physical disciplines and the 
increasing attention which is being paid by sciences of all kinds to “the single 
case”—that is, the unique event—tend equally to frustrate this formulation. 
Since the humanities and the social sciences now often deal with the same 
events (e.g., the sociology of literature and the psychology of creativity), it 
cannot be said that events are unique or not unique but only that they are 
more or less unique according to the way in which they are handled. An 
event that is more unique for the historian than for the social scientist is 
less unique for the historian than for the art critic or for the biographer, 
whatever his guild. The historian does not so much treat of unique events 
as treat uniquely of events. 

What distinguishes the historical from the other disciplines, humanistic 
and behavioral alike, is not the interest in different kinds of events but the 
different attitude toward the same kinds of events. For if the circumstance 
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that a fact belongs to the past dees not now suffice to bring it into the ex- 
clusive possession of the historian, it is clear that history differs from the 
other disciplines in having an approach and not an area of its own. The 
peculiarity of the historical approach vis-à-vis the humanities and the be- 
havioral sciences is two-fold: the inimitable form which it gives to knowledge 
and its consuming interest in change. 

The arts plumb particular productions, or events, and seek to make their 
particularity communicable by applying to or deriving from them general 
principles of composition and criticism. Philosophy and the behavioral sci- 
ences, in their respective ways, develop general categories and hypotheses 
and seek to validate them through application to particular events. Despite 
the fundamental differences between these fields, and despite the analogous 
conflicts within each of them on the roles to be played by the particular and 
general factors of knowledge, they hold in common an approach which 
confronts the particular fact with the general canon overtly and directly and 
which frankly orders events by means of general principle, whether this be 
mathematical, inductive, or organic in substance. The historian, on the other 
hand, treats neither of events nor of categories as such but rather of some- 
thing in between which relativizes both. For the historian deals in time, and 
this means that he treats of events only in their chronological relations and 
of categories only in their temporal identifications. When viewed historically 
an event is less particular than it is in itself, and when used historically a 
principle is less general than it is in itself. The gap between fact and general- 
ization is narrower for the historian than for other scholars because the time 
axis permits him to conceive of each in terms of the other. Where the 
scholarship of the humanities treats each of its events as an independent 
whole to be investigated in its essence, historical scholarship slices it into 
its chronological stages and treats it for its temporal dependencies. Where 
the scholarship of the behavioral sciences abstracts from events the uniform 
qualities which enable them to support general hypotheses projected beyond 
the events, historical scholarship frames its hypotheses not for why the 
events occurred but for why they occurred at this time, so that historical 
hypotheses cannot be projected beyond the connections of the events in a 
specific time series. 

The historian, however, does not concern himself with every sequence 
of events through time but only with those sequences which either betoken 
a change from or produce a change in the previous pattern of activity, and 
this overriding preoccupation with change is the second distinguishing mark 
of the historical discipline. The notion of change, formerly only implicit in 
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traditional history, has been raised to the status of an explicit primary prin- 
ciple for the historian by the shrinkage of his jurisdiction over events and 
by the historization of the constant substantive principles which provided the 
continuity behind and between them. An “event” for him now usually means 
an event that manifests change. Paradoxical as it may sound, change itself 
has come to supply the historian with his continuity; for insofar as there has 
been no change there is no past, and it is through change that the past is 
connected with the present. Change can fulfill such a function only if it is 
given a particular definition, since in its broadest sense every action denotes 
a change of some kind, and this is hardly a criterion for distinguishing 
among actions. The historian works rather with a special social definition 
which enables him to trace change as a thread of continuity through time. 
According to it, change consists in those human actions which refer beyond 
the time, place, and agency of their commission by realizing implicit de- 
velopments within old situations or by creating new situations for the take- 
off of future actions. Excluded from change, by this definition, are both 
routine actions whose physical motion contributes nothing new to the rela- 
tionships making up men’s situations and maverick actions whose local 
novelty does not enter into these relationships. Included in change are all 
actions which register or produce mutations, rearrangements, or shifts of em- 
phasis in the familiar elements of men’s relationships and which yet retain 
sufficient meaning to the inhabitants of these relationships for such actions 
to leave a permanent deposit upon the conditions of men’s living. Where 
actions that are mere functions of or aberrations from existing relationships 
are absorbed or dissipated in these relationships, actions that manifest or effect 
change transcend existing relationships, form new ones, and are immortal- 
ized therein. It is precisely this circulation of human actions through human 
relations that sets up the pulse beat of history, and change is its tracer. 

It is true that humanists and behavioral scientists also concern themselves 
with change in this sense, but for them it is only one of a number of interests, 
taking its place beside the assessment of beauty or validity by a constant 
standard, whereas for the historian it constitutes the primary interest. Now 
this difference is not simply a matter of degree; it is the expression of 
fundamentally variant attitudes toward change. For one thing, obviously, 
both humanists and behavioral scientists, because of the limits of their 
particular disciplines, are apt to restrict themselves to changes within a 
particular field of human action, while the touchstone of historical change 
is that it has impact upon several fields of human action. Indeed, one of the 
great and distinctive contributions which historians make to the knowledge 
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of human nature is their depiction of how changes on one level of man’s 
interests—say, in his ideas—affect his actions on other levels—say, in his 
political and social activity. 

Even more important than this consideration, however, is the historian’s 
distinctive assumption about the fundamental role of change in human 
affairs, for it is this assumption that validates the historical study of change 
through time as an independent discipline. It is a commonplace that time has 
two dimensions. In one sense it is a regular sequence, reducible to quantita- 
tive measure, and in this reduced form it has been usable by science. In 
another sense, however, it is an irregular process, defined by the events 
which occur arbitrarily within it. In the latter sense, time becomes a primary, 
irreducible category, change becomes its measure, and the historian becomes 
its knower. The historian assumes that where men are static—and under 
this assumption they are static when considered in their constant postures, 
their repetitive activity, or their finished creations—they are generalizable and 
can be comprehended by the means which the behavioral sciences and the 
humanities have predicated for stable or recurrent objects and have applied to 
situations and completed events. But he assumes too that when men act to 
change their situation or to create something new, they move through 
specific, unpredictable, evanescent crystallizations of actions and reactions 
which can be served only by a discipline working under the sovereign aegis 
of time. For the humanities and the behavioral sciences alike, the essence of 
change consists in the fixed relationship between the termini of the change: 
for the humanities, men’s actions are related to the beginning and end 
products of human creation; for the behavioral sciences, men’s actions are 
converted into situations through the analysis of the stable factors in action, 
and the situations are then connected by laws or theories of change. The 
historian is interested neither in the end products of change nor in the laws 
of change but in the movement that works the change, in and for itself. 
This is why the historian is inevitably condemned to an indefinite, plural 
notion of change. The humanities orient themselves toward change as a 
new creation, to be understood in itself. The behavioral sciences orient them- 
selves toward change as the specific working out of prior general tendencies. 
The historian must take the change as he finds it, and he must be prepared 
to deal equally with prepared and spontaneous innovation. 

The absolutely distinctive element in the historian’s operation consists 
precisely in this effort to describe and explain movements of men through 
time which are unanalyzable by any system of fixed methods and general 
hypotheses, Like other men, the historian fixes his points of reference within 
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a development. This, however, is not for the purpose of analyzing the gen- 
erally valid relationships between these points but rather for the purpose of 
projecting a vision of what happened between these points. His analysis of 
the points of reference is governed not by the desire to establish the total 
situation but by the necessity of establishing jumping-off and landing places 
for the flight of men’s minds and deeds between them. The historian, then, 
deals with precisely those intangible motions of men which cannot be cap- 
tured in stable concepts, for these are the motions by which men undertake 
actions of their own and receive those of others. 

If there are no generally applicable, or “scientific,” rules of method for 
such an elusive subject matter, what in the historian’s modus operandi— 
apart from his techniques for discovering the mere occurrence of events—en- 
ables his work to have any cognitive validity at all? First, he surrounds the 
intangible as closely as possible through the depiction of intermediate, transi- 
tional, and peripheral events and situations. These are data which frequently 
are valueless to the other disciplines, when they are evanescent or when they 
simply mix capriciously what is pristine elsewhere. But they are crucial to the 
historian, since they betray the forms in which the relationships of an age 
affected men practically. 

Secondly, the historian has developed a faculty for moving both back- 
ward and forward through time. If he moves forward in time together with 
his historical agents in order to recreate relative knowledge—that is, the 
conditions as these agents came to see and feel them—he also moves back- 
ward in time to his historical agents from the conclusion of their action in 
order to create absolute knowledge—that is, knowledge of the conditions 
which must have prevailed upon and within the agents unbeknownst to 
them. The subject matter of history may indeed be defined as any movement 
which has developed to a point of completion in time, for the historian re- 
quires such a point for his retrospection, and the advantage of retrospection 
is something that he cannot do without and remain a historian. It is the 
methodological necessity of moving in both directions along the time axis, 
and not mere antiquarian interest, that refers the historian to the past as his 
essential medium. To be sure, this is so flexible a method as to hardly war- 
rant the name by any scientific standard, for the legitimate proportions of 
empathy and retrospection vary widely for every particular case, depending 
on the availability of the material and the commitments of the historian. 
The balance that is struck is a matter for decision in terms of art and con- 
science rather than of explicit rule. Yet this balance is essential to what the 
historian has of method in a way that it is not, for example, to the behavioral 
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scientist. For where the scientist aims at constants or at constant relations 
among variables which can be projected into typical situations of the future, 
the historian can only play the possible against the actual for situations that 
were in fact actuated. From this point of view, Ranke’s famous dictum to 
recreate the past’ as it really was takes on a new meaning that resolves some 
of the problems usually associated with it. For it does not mean that the 
historian must simply remove himself into the past and think in the terms of 
the men of the past but rather that he must describe and explain the past in 
the light of the larger knowledge of reality conferred by the future of that 
past and by our own greater experience of human conduct. By its very na- 
ture, history is not the mere memory of humanity but the reformation of its 
memory. 

Now let us, in conclusion, bring together the desiderata of the historian. 
Two kinds of activity are equally necessary for him. He must educate him- 
self in the new fields of history in order to keep abreast of the most advanced 
insights into the structure of human situations, and he must retain his feeling 
for the old field of history in order to explain the movement from one situa- 
tion to another. If he neglects the first of these activities, the historian loses 
his body; if he surrenders the second, he loses his soul. Insofar as he does 
adopt the techniques and results of the specialized disciplines in fixing and 
analyzing past situations he becomes a hyphenated historian, and the hyphen 
may refer him to the humanities as well as to the behavioral sciences—that 
is, he may have to become a philosopher-historian as well as a sociologist- 
historian. Insofar as he works along the familiar lines of tracing the specific 
trajectory of movement between fixed situations he is a pure or autonomous 
historian. 

This distinction is not intended as a classification of historians, for in- 
evitably each historian performs both activities. It simply indicates that since 
the historian does perform two different kinds of functions he should be 
aware of when he is performing either of them and adapt his methods to it. 
If, for example, these notions are applied to the crucial historiographical issue 
which ranges the representative instance against the unique event as the 
appropriate mode of depicting a historical subject, then a possible solution 
would be to use both, assigning each to its proper place in the historical 
spectrum. The representative instance, together with whatever general cate- 
gories or sampling techniques are required for its ascertainment, is appro- 
priate to the description of situations. The succession of unique events, 
together with the traditional historical methods for ascertaining it, is appro- 
priate to the portrayal of the process of change. 
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But if both hyphenated and autonomous history are necessary, yet they 
cannot be merely juxtaposed. They must be integrated, and this integration 
cannot be on the basis of parity. The hyphenated activity must be integrated 
into the autonomous activity of the historian. The theories, criteria, and 
methods borrowed from disciplines which seek to transcerfd the limitations 
of time must become questions to be asked and not formulae to be applied 
by the historian to his period in time. This procedure avoids the necessity of 
omniscience, for the historian need follow the path of analysis only in the 
direction and in the depth required for his particular change. This proce- 
dure, moreover, gives him a criterion for selecting the elements in past situa- 
tions, for his organization of the stabilized elements in these situations will 
be governed by their relevance to the changes which ensued or preceded. 

In the final analysis, such an integration is hardly different in kind from 
what the historian has ever done. He has always worked from general con- 
cepts which he has found outside the field of history, and his peculiar func- 
tion has been to identify particular men, events, and situations by means of 
these concepts and to follow their concrete interaction, conflict, frustration, 
and/or clarification in the due course of time. Where these concepts were 
formerly theological, philosophical, and ethical in species, we must now 
broaden them to include the categories of specialized scientific and aesthetic 
analysis and then proceed to our history as before, applying our methods, our 
insights, and our intuitions to the crucial gap between the stability of discrete 
general ideas and the moving complex of particular actions. 

If this formulation has any validity, then the ultimate problems of history 
—the problems of value, of human nature, of the possibilities and methods 
of knowledge—get separated out from the daily labor of the historian. These 
are basic issues of the philosophy of history, but they are not historical issues 
alone. Since the arts treat preeminently of the values in truth and the sciences 
treat preeminently of the reality in truth, history—like philosophy—enters 
prominently into the field held in common with all the arts and sciences. 
The historian can indeed participate in the common discussion on the 
essences of the human situation, but at the same time he must treat the 
provisional resolutions of these problems as hypothetical assumptions and go 
on to his own independent work of testing them on the vagaries of humanity. 
In this way the historian will not only recount man’s deeds but understand 
how man goes from his being to his doing and back again. From such a 
central furrow all the fields of history can be laid out in form and unity. 


Yale University 
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LES GRANDS COURANTS DE L’HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, By Jacques 
Pirenne. (Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére. Seven volumes; 1944-1956. 
Pp. xix, 517; xxiv, 648; xxxix, 669; xvii, 482; xvii, 708; xiii, 795; xxxiv, 958. 
Paper 190 fr., cloth 240 fr. the set.) 


Jacques Pirenne is a son of the eminent Belgian historian Henri Pirenne, and 
he dedicates this twelve-year labor to his father's memory. He is a historian of 
distinction in his own right, author of a three-volume Histoire des institutions et 
du droit privé de l Ancienne Egypte, La civilisation sumérienne, La civilisation 
babylonienne, and other studies on ancient and modern times. 

The work under review is of such magnitude no detailed analysis is possible 
here. Primarily it is a comprehensive survey of “la longue aventure humaine” 
during the last five thousand years. In a secondary sense it is history written to 
substantiate a frankly proclaimed thesis, In Professor Pirenne’s words: 


Ainsi apparaitil qu’A travers les vicissitudes de Fhistoire l'humanité est restée divisée 
en deux types essentiels de civilisation: les pays maritimes sont individualistes et libéraux, 
les pays continentaux sont “sociaux” et autoritaires, mais ces conceptions se manifestent, 
sur le plan politique, par des institutions nouvelles (VII, xxv). 
Contracted to a sentence the hypothesis has an arbitrary and doctrinaire ring. 
Only by following the author’s extended presentation can a reader appreciate the 
consistent but flexible skill with which he applies his formula and the insights he 
derives from its application. 

That a single scholar should complete so extensive a project in little more than 
a decade compels admiration. These seven volumes total 4,941 pages and 320 
chapters. There are 127 maps, 14 in color, Each volume includes a table de ma- 
tières sufhiciently explicit to constitute a brief synopsis. There are hundreds of ex- 
planatory footnotes, numerous cross references, and occasional mention of works 
‘consulted, but no index or bibliography. The text itself exceeds two million 
words, For purposes of comparison, it may be noted that it is half as long as the 
twenty-volume Peuples et Civilisations series edited by Halphen and Sagnac, but 
Pirenne devotes a larger proportion of his space to developments outside Europe 
and to recent times. His opening volume covers the long stretch from the earliest 
civilizations to the seventh century A.D., and the six succeeding volumes close at 
1648, 1789, 1830, 1904, 1939, and 1955 respectively.* 


* Titles are: Tome I, Des origines à l'Islam; Tome TI, De Vexpansion musulmane aux traités 
de Westphalie; Tome II, Des traités de Westphalie à la Revolution française; Tome IV, De la 
Révolution francaise aux révolutions de 1830; Tome V, De 1830 à 1904; Tome VI, De 1905 à 
1939; Tome VII, De 1939 à nos fours. 
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As an account of the rise and spread of tivilization this is a systematic and 
comprehensive survey. For lack of records some developments in central Asia 
remain nebulous, and Africa south of the Sahara is scanted. A less understandable 
limitation, in a survey of universal history, is the disregard of American cultures 
of pre-Columbian times. The three pages allotted to the Spanish conquest of the 
Aztec and Inca realms dismiss “ces grands empires” in a few sentences, and “les 
ruines de soixante villes dans le Yucatan” are all attributed to the destruction 
wrought by the conquistadors. Presumably Pirenne regards the early American 
civilizations as outside “les grands courants.” But even so they might have af- 
forded an independent test of the distinctions he postulates between societies that 
preserved their fixation au sol and those that became thalassocraties or were other- 
wise leavened by commercialism. 

His emphasis on the relation between culture and commerce leads him to re- 
examine some of the earlier suppositions of Old World history. He draws on 
recent archaeological research to support his views on the extent and importance 
of trade in neolithic times, He thinks it probable the Indus Valley civilization is 
the oldest known to us and that it stimulated Sumerian culture. By the age of 
Sargon I, however, the Babylonians apparently controlled the Persian Gulf. This 
leads Pirenne to speculate that Dravidians from the west coast of India may have 
utilized the alternate Red Sea route and helped to establish the Minoan and 
later the Phoenician thalassocracies that opened up the Mediterranean Sea. The 
theory appears farfetched, yet other scholars have speculated that the Indus Valley 
script influenced the Phoenician and Sabatean alphabets and have hazarded a 
Dravidian origin for the Zimbabwe ruins in Rhodesia—and even for the Easter 
_ Island hieroglyphics. The Indus Valley empire, like the Mauryan empire of the 
third and second centuries ».c. and the Indian maritime states a thousand years 
later, played a significant role in Asian economy. When disorders in eastern China 
disrupted internal caravan routes in the eighth century a.D. commercial traffic ap- 
parently shifted to southeast Asia, a diversion that helps to account for the 
splendor of the Khmer empire in the following centuries. 

Pirenne’s effort to clarify military, political, and religious vicissitudes by re- 
lating them more closely to commercial developments also leads him to reexamine 
European annals. Like his father he is disposed to regard the Moslem rupture of 
Mediterranean unity in the seventh century as the true opening of the European 
Middle Ages, and he feels that conventional views of European history under- 
estimate the economic importance of the later Byzantine empire. He stresses the 
connection between “Vapogée économique de "Empire byzantin” in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the simultaneous prosperity of Kiev and Novgorod, and the 
maritime exploits of the Scandinavian peoples in these same centuries. 

By the eleventh century Italian maritime strength was reviving, facilitating the 
crusades. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the recovery of Moslem power 
under the Ottoman Turks reversed these maritime gains, overwhelmed Byzan- 
tium, and then threatened southeastern Europe. The western Europeans, denied 
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their former trade contacts with. Asia, reacted with the audacious voyages of 
discovery that opened the oceans and the New World to their enterprise. The 
sixteenth to the twentieth centuries brought a contest for global empires among 
the sea-oriented European states and an internal conflict in Europe between the 
increasingly liberal spirit of these thalassocracies and the feudal and conservative ` 
spirit of the land-bound interior, Liberalism reached it apogee in the nineteenth 
century; by the middle of the twentieth the world was divided between a con- 
tinental hegemony (authoritarian) and a maritime hegemony (liberal). 

Pirenne has produced a bold and persuasive “essai de synthèse” of which it 
may be said, as Beard said of Spengler’s epic, that it attempts to grasp the hem 
of destiny. Whether it does more to clarify or to warp our understanding of the 
past is already a matter of international debate, for in addition to the French 
version the work is appearing in an English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
(abridged) German translation. His challenging task completed, Pirenne takes 
his place in that august company of systematizers who have sought a pattern in 
the past. Less fatalistic than Spengler, less mystical than Toynbee, less sociological 
than Sorokin, less cautious than Kroeber, he offers an interpretation with obvious 
attractions, Its chronology is orderly, its structure firm, its style lucid and un- 
cluttered with esoteric terms. The central thesis is disarmingly simple, and the 
conclusion to which it leads—that liberalism and individualism are concomitants 
of a preferable and superior type of civilization—has consoling implications for 
the western world. 


Ithaca, New York | GEOFFREY BRUUN 


THE DYNAMICS OF WORLD HISTORY. By Christopher Dawson. Edited by 
John ]. Mulloy. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1956. Pp. xiv, 489. $6.00.) 


CHRISTOPHER Dawson is, perhaps, the most thoughtful, stimulating, and sug- 
gestive historian of the Catholic faith who in this century has devoted himself to 
the general history of civilization. He is more down to earth and convincing than | 
Spengler or Toynbee. He is also more modest, for he tells us that “the history of a 
single civilization seems to be the most that we can hope to achieve.” Those his- 
torians who have known of Dawson only through his brilliant volume on The 
Making of Europe will be surprised, whether pleasantly or not, when they read 
the book under review. It reveals Dawson as a writer so well versed in anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, and the basic ideas which have dominated historical 
perspectives over the ages that he almost measures up to the pattern of the ideal 
historian recommended by James Harvey Robinson in his The New History. 

The Dynamics of World History is an anthology—not an abridgement—of 
Dawson’s writings on the history of civilization, selected by a learned and dis- 
criminating admirer, John J. Mulloy, who adds a supplement of more than fifty 
pages summarizing and interpreting Dawson’s ideas. Mulloy seems determined 
that no reader miss, distort, or undervalue any of Dawson’s achievements: or con- 
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victions, The volume contains more articles, lectures, and essays than excerpts 
from his chief books, although there are some of the latter. It therefore not only 
gives a new and less well-known impression of Dawson as a historian but also 
presents material which will be fresh to all save those who have been close fol- 
lowers of his writings in the past. : 

In his approach to the history of civilization, [ Dawson adopts what he calls a 
sociological frame of reference, The fields and issues which most concern him are 
the relations between primitive and so-called historic cultures, the contact of 
cultures and the resulting cross-fertilization, the dynamic or causative factors in 
the development of human culture, the main theories of cultural evolution and 
world history presented during the Christian era, and comparative religion, with 
special emphasis on the influence of religion on the course of human development 
and its interpretations. 

The book has two main parts: a broad sociological approach to the chief 
factors, stages, and problems in the history of civilization, stressing the importance 
of urban civilization in our day, which reflects the influence of Patrick Geddes and 
Victor Branford; and a discussion of the great conceptions or panoramas of world 
history set forth from Augustine’s City of God to Toynbee’s A Study of History. 
Dawson’s appraisal of these interpretations of the nature and meaning of world 
history is astute, judicious, and informing. He attributes emergence of the concep- 
tion of world history, with an impressive future lying ahead, to the influence of 
Judaism and Christianity, which, he claims, really launched the sociological ap- 
_ proach to history. The philosophical interpretation of history by the classical 
thinkers and historians produced a provincial and restricted outlook on human 
development and a belief in recurring cycles rather than a dynamic conception 
of progress, 

Perfectionists will find some things to complain about. They may hold that, 
although Dawson assumes to adopt a sociological interpretation of history, the- 
ology takes over in the ultimate showdown; that his conception of sociology is 
rather archaic and also highly selective, in that he chooses particular sociologists 
and even those views which clash the least with Catholic dogma; and that, al- 
though he criticizes the philosophical approach to history, he really approves it in 
his theory of “metahistory.” Nevertheless, not even the most militant Protestant 
or skeptical historian, if he is fair and honest, can read this book without being 
impressed by Dawson’s learning, comprehension, and perspective or stimulated 
by his remarkable ability to go to the heart of an issue, to state his points and 
conclusions with great cogency and brilliant precision. Those who differ with him 
about basic ideology will profit by seeking to observe or emulate the same degree 
of mellowness, urbanity, and tolerance which permeates Dawson’s writings. 

In the concluding chapter, Dawson makes clear that the long era during 
which Europe has dominated the course of human civilization has now come to 
an end,'and he draws some sagacious conclusions as to the import of this for the 
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human future. This is a book which no thoughtful historian can safely ignore, 
and it is as timely as it is illuminating, 
Malibu, California Harry ELMER BARNES 


AGAINST THE TYRANT: THE TRADITION AND THEORY OF TY- 
RANNICIDE, By Oscar Jészi and John D. Lewis. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 
1957. Pp. ix, 288. $5.00.) 

Tue authors of this excellent book have undertaken what is sometimes called 
a “thread” study. They trace in formal Western political thought, from the ancient 
Greeks to the present, the thread of attack on and defense of tyrannicide. Since this 
is an important thread, tracing it skillfully, as these authors do, is more than an 
interesting subject in itself. The tracing can help us to understand the complex 
related patterns of the wholé fabric of our intellectual history. 

Professor Lewis, who carries the analysis from the beginnings to the seven- 
teenth century, has the easier task. His materials are less scattered and less abun- 
dant than those with which his colleague deals; more important, he deals with 
thinkers who, whatever their differences, see the problem of tyrannicide in an 
ethical setting as yet on the whole uninfluenced by all that the growth of modern 
natural science brought with it as a world view. In a hundred pages, which in- 
clude an admirable summary chapter, he provides a clear account of how men 
thought and felt about tyrannicide. His central point is that the defense of ty- 
rannicide in these years rested not on any form of “individualism” or belief in 
private judgment but on a belief in an ascertainable community truth based on a 
moral law to which the tyrant was false and the killer, in his very deed, true. 

Professor Jászi, who takes over with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
has a harder task. Men’s feelings about the relation of a “right” political and 
moral order to the universe changed as the new natural science led to the con- 
cept of the “Newtonian world-machine.” The doctrine of tyrannicide became con- 
fused with the facts of political murder and otherwise distorted by the rise of ` 
conflicting efforts to achieve through planning or anarchy a better social system. 
Tyranny came, indeed, to seem not the wickedness of any one or a few individual 
tyrants but the failure of a “system” to function well. All this Jászi handles with 
great skill, As he nears his final chapters, a note he never attempts to suppress 
becomes louder, until at last he is frankly engaged in a tract for the times, an 
effort to find remedies for our present ills, He finds one remedy in tyrannicide, 
which he seeks to rescue from the disrepute—or worse, disregard—into which he 
claims Victorian optimism and Victorian respectability had left it. 

This harder task, too, he has done well, Though the crude separation between 
the historian as objective analyst and recorder and the historian as subjective 
judge and moralist is going out of fashion—this book is in itself one of many 
indications of such a tendency in our time—it is perhaps still permissible to dis- 
tinguish between the historian explaining and the historian judging, evaluating, 
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moralizing. As explanation, this book is first-rate. It assembles under one cover, 
and in clear, succinct form, very important parts of our cultural inheritance—not 
“mere” facts, but facts as men have transmuted them in thought and emotion. 
This is one of the most timely and suggestive studies in political thought to ap- 
pear in recent years. A reviewer whose own experience of tyranny has been, in 
contrast with Jäszi’s real and intimate one, purely vicarious, must nonetheless 
report that to him this book, as evaluation, seems at times to be throwing the 
baby out with the bath. Granted at once that the portentous phrase, “scientific 
objectivity” cannot be for us what it was to our grandfathers, still the constant 
association of this phrase, as in this book, with such nowadays pejorative terms as 
“relativism,” “skepticism,” “cynicism,” “amorality,” and—worst of all —“scien- 
tism,” seems unfair—and perhaps not even morally necessary. “Back to Acton,” if 
you like; but surely this slogan need not imply a further one, “Los von Ranke”? 

It is not, indeed, that either Lewis or Jászi ever violates the high scholarly 
standards of honesty and accuracy, of what still resounds well from that blessed 
word “objectivity.” They too want to know how it really happened. They merely 
question the basic metaphysics (or epistemology) on which we were almost all 
brought up, an epistemology deeply imprinted, to put it mildly, with “rela- 
tivism.” The really tough problem we historians now face is: how much rela- 
tivism can we afford to throw out without losing what Ranke’s unforgettable 
phrase symbolizes for us? 

Candor-—or perhaps mere impishness—impels this reviewer to a final con- 
fession. His basic disagreement with Jászi may lie deeply buried in his uncon- 
scious, in a superego more influenced than he knows by earliest training in the 
Mosaic law. After all, the noblest tyrannicide is a clear violation of the sixth com- 
mandment, Who now is the relativist? 
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Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


THEORY AND REALITY IN PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
Charles De Visscher. Translated from the French by P. E. Corbett. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press for the Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University. 1957. Pp. xvi, 381. $5.00.) 


INTERNATIONAL lawyers immediately recognized the outstanding importance 
of this book by a former president of the International Court of Justice when it 
appeared in French in 1953. American members of the guild will, therefore, ap- 
preciate the excellent English translation now presented by Professor Percy 
Corbett. 

Judge De Visscher appreciates the danger to international law, and indeed to 
the stability of civilization itself, if the rules and principles which states have 
formally accepted to govern their relations differ markedly from the actual prac- 
tice of governments, The broad principles concerning abstention from the threat 
or use of force in international relations, pacific settlement of disputes, self-determi- 
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nation of peoples, and respect for human rights, expressed in the United Nations 
Charter and other instruments, have been frequently violated. This gap between 
commitment and action might be reduced by developing international organiza- 
tion and the public opinion which supports it, so that professed rules will be 
better observed, or it might be reduced by qualifying the interpretation of ac- 
cepted rules and principles so, as to make them conform more closely to national 
policies and practices. De Visscher places himself, with Julius Stone and Percy 
Corbett, among the “juristic realists” in urging attention to the second method. 
He does not go as far as the “political realists” or “neo-Machiavellians” who 
would give such a free play to international politics that legal principles would 
almost disappear as guides to the conduct of international relations. De Visscher 
appreciates the realities of international politics arising from the coexistence of 
sovereign states inspired by sentiments of nationality and urges that these realities 
be given weight in the statement and application of international law so that the 
“dangerous gap” between “precept and practice” will be reduced. The principle 
that rights do not arise from wrongs should be qualified by the principle that 
persistent facts make law. Furthermore, freedom is essential for progress. The law 
must give room for the play of international politics by giving attention to all its 
sources in applying it to particular cases, De Visscher considers the principles 
stated in the United Nations Charter basically sound. War must be eliminated if 
civilization 1s to survive under present conditions, and for some time “peace will 
serve justice better than justice will serve peace.” The international protection of 
human rights and national self-determination must be approached with caution. 

The book is the product of a lifetime of thought and practice devoted to the 
problem of adjusting international law to the world that has emerged during the 
last fifty years, with new weapons, new ideologies, and new problems, Its lesson 
is gradualness in the development and suppleness in the interpretation of interna- 
tional law. Above all, it stresses the need for detailed study of both the facts of 
the situation and the sources of international law in the judicial search for solution 
of a particular controversy. The book deserves close reading, not only by interna- 
tional lawyers but also by humanists, internationalists, and politicians. 


New York, New York Quincy WRIGHT 


FRANKLIN AND NEWTON: AN INQUIRY INTO SPECULATIVE NEW- 
TONIAN EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE AND FRANKLIN’S WORK IN 
ELECTRICITY AS AN EXAMPLE THEREOF. By /. Bernard Cohen. 
[Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge, Volume 43.] (Philadephia: the Society, 1956. 
Pp, xxvi, 657. $6.00.) 


One sometimes gathers the impression that the history of ideas is no longer 
regarded as altogether respectable. “Disembodied” is the qualification likely to 
be attached by historians who seem willing to abandon the field to students of 
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literature and philosophy. Like most reactions, this is no doubt a wholesome one 
that may go too far. One service that a developing historiography of science could 
render to general historical understanding would be to restore intellectual history 
to good repute, for the historian of science deals with ideas about which it is 
possible to be definite. 

No one will wish to accuse Professor Cohen’s, monograph of lacking body, 
and the only danger is that the reader unacquainted with scientific history may, 
in the very fullness of the treatment, lose sight of its highly original thesis. New- 
ton’s great work was the Principia, which united knowledge of heaven and earth 
in a mathematical physics and established the system of the world on the law of 
universal gravity, But such was the magnitude of this achievement that, paradoxi- 
cally, it could have little influence on the daily work of science. Not much could 
be done with it except to perfect and modernize the mathematics. Developing a 
formal treatment, then, was one Newtonian tradition, which culminated in the 
analytical formulation of mechanics by Lagrange and of celestial mechanics by 
Laplace. But Cohen’s contention is that the influence of Newton on the actual 
science of the Enlightenment was exerted through the other, the less abstract and 
far more appealing, aspect of his work, of which he wrote in the Optics. “This 
book demands of the reader not mathematics, but only interest in physical nature 
and in experiment. It is charmingly written. It closes with the famous Queries, 
those extraordinary, prescient, and often moving speculations on the structure of 
nature, which Newton left as his legacy of unsolved problems. Nor was Newton 
so successful in his theories of light and matter (for the scope of the Optics is 
wider than the title) that he closed the way to followers who would apply them- 
selves to chemistry, heat, magnetism, and electricity. 

The attempt to bring these subjects within the compass of Newtonian princi- 
ples made experimental sciences of them in the eighteenth century. Every science 
may be said to have had an orderer--Galileo for mechanics, Lavoisier for chemis- 
try, Darwin for biology—who first framed objective concepts widely enough to 
comprehend the whole range of the subject and who thereby made sense of it. It 
is this very high place which Cohen claims for Benjamin Franklin in the science 
of electricity. Franklin had no mathematics, but he had deep physical intuition 
and common sense. In the one-fluid theory and its basic assumptions of conserva- 
tion of charge and corpuscular texture—assumptions which themselves argue 
serious scientific wisdom in their author—Franklin made a science out of the 
random electrical information that he inherited (and to which his experimental 
genius also made important additions). 

In calling his book a “monograph” Professor Cohen errs on the side of 
modesty, for what he has written is a rich and discursive history of experimental 
physical science from the close of the scientific revolution through the Enlighten- 
ment. The book contains essays on Newton’s and Franklin’s personality and psy- 
chology, an intermittent discussion, through numerous examples, of the relation 
of experiment to theory, asides on the scientific method, and very full accounts 
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of the books and men through whom Newton’s ideas were transmitted. With all 
this, Cohen gives us one of the fullest works to have been written in the history 
of science. Quite apart from the central thesis, the historical reader who wishes to 
know what the physical science of the Enlightenment actually was could not 
turn to a better source. 

As sometimes happens in the case of books with a thesis, I find myself some- 
what less impressed by the argument than by the book itself. I do not quite feel 
the force of the connection Cohen urges between Newton and Franklin, Of 
course, any serious scientist who came after Newton was a “Newtonian scientist.” 
But whether Franklin’s debt to Newton amounted to anything more cogent than 
this does not seem to me to be established, indeed it may be lost, in the all-em- 
bracing scope of the treatment. As Cohen recognizes, positing an imponderable 
fluid—like electricity—as the physical carrier of otherwise inexplicable effects was 
a very common device. But it was resorted to not only by Newtonian scientists 
such as Franklin and Lavoisier but also by many, such as Lamarck and Marat, 
who belonged to the tradition of anti-Newtonian science, or one might better say, 
speculative anti-science. A further objection to the theory of a “Newtonian ex- 
perimental science” suggests itself when Cohen refers as an example to Lavoisier’s 
work in chemistry. We have recently been taught by Maurice Daumas in his book 
Lavoisier, Théoricien et Expérimentateur (Paris, 1955) that Lavoisier owed his 
inspiration to the analytical, mathematical science of Laplace and Lagrange and 
not to the laboratory chemists, But since we owe a good book to the coupling of 
Franklin and Newton, it would be ungrateful to cavil at the theory beyond sug- 
gesting that it is rather more tendentious than the positive contents of this re- 
warding volume, among which is a notable innovation—an economical and re- 
markably workable technique for arranging and citing an enormous bibliography. 


Princeton University CHARLES €, GILLISPIE 


COMMON FRONTIERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, Edited by Mirra 
Komarovsky. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press and Falcon’s Wing Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 
439. $6.00.) 


Wrrrme on the need for cooperation between the social sciences and history 
is often criticized for too much exhortation and not enough demonstration. Here 
is a book with three long essays, totaling over two hundred pages, which apply 
social science methods to specific historical research, and a series of interesting and 
incisive controversies over new ideas and techniques. In spite of its apparent con- 
centration on a few issues, the book serves as a solid, stimulating exposition of the 
character of interdisciplinary problems. 

In her introductory chapter, Professor Komarovsky discusses patterns of 
“fruitful interdisciplinary cooperation,” such as collecting and illuminating data in 
one field by the concepts of another, using the hypotheses of one discipline to open 
new problems and stimulate research in another, and the combining of two, theo- 
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retical frameworks for research on a common problem, Both her clear discussion 
and the material in the book challenge the implications of the metaphor selected 
as a title. The various social sciences seem to have most in common in their cores 
of well-established concepts rather than along the frontiers, which tend to be 
areas of more specialized advance, None of the historical essays, written by Lee 
Benson, Marjorie Fiske, Leo Lowenthal, and Russell E. Planck, employ any com- 
plicated or new theoretical apparatus in showing the value of precise, explicit 
analysis with proper regard for the time element. Benson and Planck, particularly, 
emphasize how the multiplicity of factors operating in historical situations tempts 
writers to seek refuge in vague metaphors rather than face the difficulties of 
specific, logically coherent statements. 

The latter part of the book is organized as a series of debates regarding the 
utility of certain methods or concepts. The first debate, on the historical use of 
opinion polls, is introduced by Planck’s analysis of the work of the Institute 
Française de Opinion Publique from 1944 to 1949. Paul F. Lazarsfeld argues the 
case for the potentialities of polling, Joseph R. Strayer raises questions regarding 
the utility of opinion polls, and Henry David takes a more favorable position 
and suggests additional uses for this technique, The reader who has found an- 
swers in Planck’s research to some of the issues raised in the debate will be 
bothered by the fact that the other historians do not seem to have studied his 
paper before going to press. 

The two debates on plant sociology and Keynsian economics, in which eight 
economists, psychologists, and sociologists take part, do not suffer from this weak- 
ness. Here the argument is lively and well focused. In order to make their points, 
the protagonists bring wide ranges of social psychology and economics to bear on 
issues central to both the social sciences and the interpretation of history. 

The final essay, with the rather forbidding title of “Reference Group Theory 
and Trade Union Wage Policy,” by Seymour M. Lipset and Martin Trow, is a 
specialized discussion of the institutional and status relationships that enter into 
all human behavior. The book ends with a valuable collection of footnotes, but no 
index. 


University of Pennsylvania Tuomas C. COCHRAN 


COLONIAL POLICY AND PRACTICE: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
BURMA AND NETHERLANDS INDIA, By J. S. Furnivall. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 568. $7.50.) 


ScmoLars dealing with southern Asia or with colonial affairs will welcome this 
reprinting of Mr. Furnivall’s brilliant study, which has been virtually unobtain- 
able for several years. First published in 1948, it bids fair to be one of those time- 
less contributions that is as valuable today as it was when it first appeared. 
Furnivall was associated with the government of Burma when the book was writ- 
ten and combined long personal experience with mature scholarly reflection in 
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writing it. Although the book was written in response to a request by the Burma 
administration for its author's views on problems of reconstruction, there is re- 
markably little of the flavor of a government report, and the depth of understand- 
ing exhibited is only too rare in administrative circles, 

Furnivall's ppint of departure is a critical analysis of the differences between 
British rule in Burma and Dutch rule in the Netherlands Indies, with the practical 
objective of discerning those features of Dutch administration that might be 
adapted, fruitfully, in the Burma scene. Thus, several chapters are devoted to an 
account in depth of the working of European control in Burma, and these are 
followed by a long but incisive chapter on Dutch rule. The author then turns to 
matters of colonial policy, exhibiting an accomplished analytical understanding of 
the interrelationships between policy and its effects when implemented in the 
field. The next portion of the book is devoted to matters of colonial welfare, with 
emphasis on the instruments of welfare, social and economic services, health and 
education, the interrelationships of different kinds of education and the progress 
of indigenous society, and the problems of welfare and autonomy. Fortunately, 
none of this is done in the superficial fashion that can so easily mar a survey. The 
volume includes tables of statistical data and an excellent, though brief, list of 
references to titles not already cited in full in the course of the presentation. 

A chapter on the problems of reintegration of indigenous society is by itself 
full justification for reprinting the volume. One can think of few examples in the 
entire field of colonial studies that measure up to this presentation. In fact, one 
can think of but a few individuals who have even been moved to pose the problem 
so eloquently or so adequately. Anyone who is interested in basic issues of social 
change under the impact of alien control is well advised to read this portion of 
Furnivall before proceeding with the subject. 

A great deal of the extant literature on colonial situations either is polemical 
or falls far short of adequate analysis, When straw men are not being vanquished 
--from one point of view or another—apologetics or glorified travelogues are 
often the product. Seldom does such literature deal with basic issues arising out 
of the nature of contact between widely different cultures, But it is precisely in 
this respect that Furnivall’s volume shines so luminously. He has, with the best 
kind of detachment, risen above factional considerations to study the issues, and 
from the issues he has extracted an analysis of colonial policy and social change 
that is probably unexcelled, 
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LA SCIENCE ANTIQUE ET MEDIEVALE (DES ORIGINES A 1450). By 
R, Arnaldez, et al. Publi¢e sous la direction de René Taton. [Histoire Générale 
des Sciences, Tome 1.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. viii, 
627.) 

Tens stout, solid, and substantial volume, of over six hundred pages with forty- 
one lines of text per page, interspersed with forty-eight handsome, full-page plates 
and forty-three other figures and tables, appears as the first of what is to be a 
work in three volumes, motivated by the conviction that hitherto “aucune tentative 
séricuse o’avait été faite . . . pour brosser un tableau d'ensemble de l’évolution des 
différentes sciences et techniques.” It is the cooperative labor of twenty-one scholars 
and covers prehistoric times, ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Israel, 
India and China; Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman science; science of America 
before Columbus, of the medieval Arabic world, India and China; and Byzantine, 
Hebraic, and western Christian medieval science. 

This division of the seamless robe of science and the continuity of human 
thought among so many collaborators and sections has its disadvantages. For 
example, the account on pages 410-11 of “Les derniers témoins de la science 
antique” is virtually repeated on page 519 as “Les fondateurs” of early medieval 
science. When the writer on ancient Mesopotamia tells us that ‘Tétude proposée 
dans les pages suivantes est presque exclusivement fondée sur les renseignements 
que nous fournissent les documents séleucides,” we wonder whether this discus- 
sion should not have been placed with Hellenistic science. Sometimes the same 
collaborators repeat themselves, as when Alkindi is thrice called a great philoso- 
pher, although no particular reason is given for so regarding him and nothing is 
said of his magic and astrology. 

On the whole, however, the role of magic, in the broad sense of that word, in 
the history of science is perhaps sufficiently recognized. In Mesopotamia liver 
divination became “une véritable science. . . . Son traité canonique ne devait pas 
compter moins de 10,000 observations. . . . Elle est de plus en plus l'affaire des 
spécialistes . . . elle est sans cesse contrôlée par l'expérience” (pp. 83-85). Never- 
theless, one could wish that the collaborators had agreed in advance as to how 
they would use such words as magic and astrology. Does magic consist chiefly of 
incantations or does it include natural magic, the use of amulets and philters, and 
“the employment of occult virtues in plants, stones, and animals? Is astrology dis- 
cussed in the narrow sense of casting human horoscopes or as the rule of the 
superior celestial spheres over the inferior world of terrestrial nature? Sometimes 
such terms are employed in their broader connotation; elsewhere, in a very narrow 
and misleading sense. Thus, immediately after the assertion that “Tl ne semble pas, 
en effet, qu’avant l’invasion grecque, les habitants de la vallée du Nil aient jamais 
cru en lastrologie,” it is added: “Tous les documents astronomiques qui nous 
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sont parvenus nont qu'un seul but: déterminer une heure ...” (p. 48). Such 
determination of favorable times is the doctrine of elections, which, along with 
interrogations, revolutions, and nativities, became one of the four chief depart- 
ments of astrology, even in a narrow sense of that word. Four pages later we 
read: “Les médecins se plaisaient 4 souligner la valeur de certains remedes aux- 
quels ils attribuaient une origine céleste.” 

Although there is this tendency to minimize the prevalence of magie and 
astrologie in ancient and Arabic science, our authors are commendably restrained 
in asserting positive scientific achievement. 

ll a fallu le labeur des trois générations d'érudits pour nous faire reconnäitre que les 
mathématiques et ’astronomie nont joué qu'un rôle négligeable dans le développement 
de la civilisation égyptienne (p. 20). 

Some fault may be found with the distribution of space among different pe- 
riods and subjects. Especially to be regretted is the brief, though favorable, treat- 
ment allotted to Western medieval science. Twenty-one pages are devoted to 
Egyptian and forty-eight to Greek medicine, but Western medieval medicine gets 
only four: a whole section by a competent specialist should have been devoted to 
it. Whereas such matters as the rudimentary arithmetic of ancient Egypt are pain- 
stakingly explained in detail, celebrities such as Peter of Abano receive only a 
single, incidental mention. The treatment of botany breaks off with Albertus 
Magnus, two centuries before the closing date for the volume, and his important 
contemporary, Rufinus, is passed over in silence. 

A few mistakes should be pointed out. Al-Razi is called “le Rhazes des Latins,” 
but the medieval Latin manuscripts almost invariably spell it Rasis. The birth of 
Adelard of Bath is placed “vers 1170”—perhaps this is a misprint for 1070. The 
old legend is repeated that Jews played an important part in starting the school of 
medicine at Montpellier, although Wickersheimer thirty years since, in Janus 31 
(1927), 465-73, pointed out that in the numerous documents of that university 
from its foundation in 1220 neither a Jew nor a Saracen is ever mentioned. The 
Alfonsine Tables were not promulgated in 1252 but twenty years later. The medi- 
cine of Montpellier was not more rational than that of Bologna. The Thesaurus 
pauperum of Petrus Hispanus is not an encyclopedia. It is stated that “nombreuses 
compilations alchimiques” were attributed to Vincent of Beauvais; I know of only 
one. The contrast drawn between the encyclopedias of Bartholomew of England 
and Thomas of Cantimpré is unjustifiable, and the words “Pincroyable diffusion 
de la médiocre Sphère de Sacrobosco” are a slur upon both that masterly exposi- 
tion of elementary astronomy and the good judgment of several centuries. 

The bibliographies at the close of the chapters sometimes leave something to 
be desired. For Mesopotamia, I miss Langdon and Fotheringham’s edition of the 
very early Venus tablets. Haskins’ Mediaeval Science is not included, although it 
seems obviously the source, perhaps indirectly, of what is said concerning Walcher 
of Malvern and Pedro Alfonso. Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography is not 
listed among the books “sur la Cartographie.” N 
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o. The literary style is not exactly dull; neither is it very lively, Usually it is clear 
_ and straightforward, and the paragraph headings, banned by American publishers, 


. 7 help further in orienting the reader. There seems to be a certain uniformity of 


_. style: throughout. Can it be that an editress of the Presses Universitaires has mani- 
“© cured the different hands? Congratulations are in order for,this enterprising 
production in the French language of a general history of science; but the Eng- 
‘ lish-speaking reader may still rest content with Neubebauer’s Exact Sciences in 
Antiquity and Clagett’s 'Greek Science in Antiquity for as much of the ground as 
_ they cover, 


Columbia University Lynn THORNDIKE 


A HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY. Volume II, THE MEDITERRANEAN 
CIVILIZATIONS AND THE MIDDLE AGES, C. 700 B.C. TO C. A.D. 
1500. Edited by Charles Singer, E. ]. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor 1. 
Williams, Assisted by E. Jaffé, Nan Clow, and R. H. G. Thomson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956, Pp. lix, 802, 44 plates, $26.90, £8 8s). 


Le its predecessor, this second volume of A History of Technology under 
publication at Oxford is useful, informative, handsome, and—so far as a single 
individual can judge—accurate. Its range is enormous, both as to time and to 
subject. A wide variety of technological developments dating from about 700 B.c. 
to about 1500 a.D. and taking place in the Mediterranean and European area is 
treated in a series of articles by specialists, The articles are grouped in five large 
classes: primary production, manufacture, material civilization, transport, practical 
mechanics and chemistry, Classes cover such diverse topics as mining and quarry- 
ing, metallurgy, food and drink, spinning and weaving, furniture, ceramics, glass, 
industrial chemistry, building construction, roads, vehicles, shipbuilding, power, 
hydraulic engineering, military technology, and alchemical equipment. 

There are, of course, limitations to this kind of cooperative effort. It tends to 
become fragmentary and needs complementary chapters to draw the material to- 
gether and to relate it to other historical movements, The editors realize this, but 
they think that to some extent the broader and more fundamental implications of 
technological development are only dimly recognizable at this time. As Charles 
Singer puts it in his stimulating epilogue: 

... the work now before the reader has been put together in a spirit that takes none of 
these views. It ‘seeks to present what seems to the authors and editors the salient facts 
arranged in the best sequence that they have been able to devise, and with that very 
high degree of condensation of a vast mass of material that is demanded even by these 


portly volumes, When their task is complete there may emerge a clearer interrelation- 
ship of the techniques to each other and to the cultures in which they have arisen, 


In the absence of a more general historical analysis, the volume includes two 
pieces: a very brief introduction by A. R. Hall of Cambridge University, which 
sketches the historical framework, and a longer epilogue by Charles Singer com- 
paring developments in the East and in the West. The general reader will find 
both essays of interest. Dr. Hall's sketch is complemented by three chronological 
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tables: 1400-1 B.c.; A Chronological Survey of Roman Imperial History, 31 . 
B.C.—A.D. 476; and a.D. 200-1500. Included within Dr. Singer's essay is a chart of 
the “Transmission of Certain Techniques from China to the West,” compiled by 
Joseph Needham. No one can gainsay the usefulness of this chart; the reader is 
warned, however, that the simplification involved in its tabular form renders pre- ` 
cision and definiteness to the answers for a number of questions of mutual in- 
fluence where the evidence is imprecise. | 

In this day of the intimate juncture of science and technology it is natural to_ 
ask why there is little attempt in this volume to discuss the possible ties between . 
science and technology in the periods covered, The answer to this question 1s 
evident, for it should be realized that during these periods there was very little 
interpenetration between these two areas of human activity, except perhaps in 
some of the Greek mechanical treatises where we find important theoretical con- 
cepts side by side with the technical description of machines. 

As a historian of science, I was particularly interested in the two articles that 
touched on chemistry. The one on “Alchemical Equipment” by E. J. Holmyard 
belongs more to the history of science than it does to the history of technology. It 
is a compact and careful survey. But against the researches of Ruska, Holmyard 
still holds for the production of Arabic alchemical treatises as early as 700 A.D. 
Furthermore, while he can hardly controvert the magnificant research of Kraus, 
which has shown that the enormous corpus of alchemical works attributed to Jabir 
ibn Hayyan dates not from the eighth century but rather follows the great period 
of translations from the Greek and thus must be placed in the late ninth and early 
tenth centuries, Holmyard still holds to the view of the earlier preparation of the 
corpus by saying that the extant treatises “are probably in great part later recen- 
sions and expansions of his original texts.” 

The second article of interest to the historian of science is a splendid survey 
by the late F. Sherwood Taylor of prescientific industrial chemistry. It stresses the 
information to be found in a continuously growing number of technological 
documents. He points to the extraordinary number of such treatises in the late 
medieval period. “The great European libraries contain many thousands of manu- 
script collections of recipes dating from about 1200 to 1500.” In view of this rich 
source of untapped material, it is hoped that students of medieval technology will 
turn in increasing numbers to this manuscript material and provide us with the 
critical texts necessary for the proper evaluation of the transitions from medieval 
to modern technology. 

The reader will be surprised at first view by the omission in this volume of 
any discussion of measuring instruments (for example, clocks), for such instru- 
ments were important for the development of both science and technology. The 
editors are well aware of the importance of this subject, but they have deliberately 
left such a discussion to the next volume because of the increasingly intimate 
relations between instruments and the development of early modern science, One 
assumes that the authors of any such article or articles will review the early 
history of the instruments under discussion, 
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As in the case of the first volume, this volume is handsomely illustrated. It 
has 695 pertinent line drawings and 44 plates. One defect is that the precise 
source of the illustrations is seldom given. At times one is not sure whether the 
drawing is a reconstruction or a copy from some contemporary source. Three 
indexes, of personal names, place names, and subjects, complete, the volume. 

It is evident that this fine work will long remain a standard reference book, 
particularly for the nonspecialist (and almost every historian is a nonspecialist in 
some of the areas covered here). Its range and the competence of its contributions 
are certain insurance of its longevity. 


University of Wisconsin MARSHALL CLAGETT 


LA COLONISATION GRECQUE DE L'ITALIE MÉRIDIONALE ET DE 
LA SICILE DANS L'ANTIQUITÉ: L'HISTOIRE ET LA LEGENDE. By 
Jean Bérard. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Paris.] (2d ed.; Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. xii, 522. 1,800 fr.) 


Tue first edition of this study was published in 1941. Since that time, archaeo- 
logical investigation in southern Italy and in Sicily has contributed much to our 
knowledge of the colonization of these areas and their earlier history, and his- 
torical scholarship has not been idle. Bérard, as he notes in his preface to this 
second edition, has been aided especially by T. J. Dunbabin’s The Western 
Greeks, a notable work, and by the continuation of F. Jacoby’s Die Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker. Here and there throughout the present volume, 
acknowledgement—sometimes little more—is made of other studies. Yet the dif- 
ference between the two editions is not significant, except in chapters vii and xii, 
which have been for the most part rewritten. 

The book is in two parts: la tradition historique and la tradition légendaire. 
This division illustrates Bérard’s method of attack, for he is interested as much 
in the legend of early Greek settlement in the West as in the well-known period 
of colonization. The first part comprises seven chapters: “Cumes et la colonisa- 
tion grecque de la Campanie,” “La colonisation chalcidienne de la Sicile orientale 
et de Rhégion,” “La colonisation dorienne de la Sicile orientale: Mégara et 
Syracuse,” “La colonisation péloponnésienne sur le golfe de Tarente,” “Siris, 
Locres et Posidonia,” “Géla et la colonisation de la Sicile occidentale, Elée et les 
derniéres fondations,” “Données archéologiques et données de la tradition.” Simi- 
larly, the nature of the second part is illustrated by the chapter titles: “La légende 
d'Ulysse dans les mers italiennes,” “Les Nostoi et la colonisation légendaire à 
VPépoque de la Guerre de Troie,” “L’expédition des Argonautes, les travaux 
d’Héraclés et la geste de Minos,” “Traditions relatives aux plus anciennes popu- 
lations de l'Italie méridionale et de la Sicile,” “Les données de l’archéologie pré- 
historique: légende et histoire.” The introduction reviews the available evidence. 
Six maps keep the reader well oriented. The Index analytique sommaire is not 
complete. 
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Bérard’s belief is that the legends of early communication between the Aegean’ 
and the West developed under the influence of what actually happened in the Late 
Bronze Age and that excavation has steadily been confirming this view. With 
this I should not be inclined to disagree. Nevertheless, I should like to see the 
literary sources handled with a more rigorous critical authority and the archaeo- 
logical evidence treated with professional firmness; the two kinds of testimony 
should be knit together, rather than discussed separately. The introduction, which 
pays particular attention to modern scholarship and surveys the ancient writers, 
is an excellent and useful piece of descriptive writing. In the body of the book, 
however, Bérard does not analyze; he states his opinions and disagreements 
without giving reasons, especially with regard to work published between the 
two editions. 

Bérard writes clearly, and, although Part II is often somewhat fanciful, he 
has provided in Part I a valuable and detailed account of the Greek colonization 
of the West. Students will find the book informative and enjoyable. 


University of British Columbia Marcom F. McGrecor 


ROMAN FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN LAW. By H. F. Jolowicz. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 217. $5.60.) 


Trus volume, planned by the author as part of a larger work, was left by 
him in manuscript at his death, In a brief preface, F. H. Lawson states its pur- 
pose by the following citation from Jolowicz’s own notes: “To explain its 
[Roman Law’s] institutions and rules in so far as they are the foundation of 
European Law.” The work is divided into three parts of unequal length, The first 
and longest (pp. 1-105) is entitled “The Sources of Law.” Under this head, 
Jolowicz discusses not only Roman statutory law, that is, the corpus juris and its 
later appendages as accepted through the work of the glossators, but also the 
various rules, customs, and practices derived from Roman sources which have 
come to influence modern law. Thus we find included among the sources rules of 
interpretation, custom, the limits of legal application, concepts of public and 
private law, equity, the Roman tripartite division of the law, and the effects of. 
procedure. Part II (pp. 107-39) is devoted to the law of persons, which covers 
natural and legal persons and the origin, limitations on, and the termination of 
legal capacity. Part III (pp. 140-206) treats family law, including marriage, 
matrimonial property, relationships, patria potestas, and the obligatory support 
of relatives. As Lawson points out in the preface, the treatment of family law is 
incomplete since it omits consideration of guardianship, and so he has included 
there a synopsis of the topic found among the author’s papers. 

In discussing each question, Jolowicz pursues the same historical method. 
Starting with an exposition of the pertinent classical Roman Law, he then ex- 
plains the modifications introduced in Justinian’s codification, next the interpre- 
tations and reactions of the medieval expositors of civil and canon law, and: finally 
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the position of modern European legal systems, with the reasons for their atti- 
tudes and differences and the contrasts between continental and English law. 

The presentation of the subject is both learned and lucid, exhibiting the high 
qualities one expects from a writer of Jolowicz’s distinction. It shows excellent 
powers of critical analysis and constructive criticism, a thorough command both 
of the subject and its bibliography. But in spite of“its clarity in organization and 
exposition, this book will not be easy reading for all historians. It was written for 
scholars trained in the law with an interest in its historical development. Those 
who are unfamiliar with Latin, with some knowledge of the history of Roman 
Law and its reception in medieval Europe, or with modern legal terminology 
will be unable to appreciate it properly, The work is well provided with helpful 
scholarly aids: a list of the sources cited, another of abbreviations of the titles of 
books repeatedly referred to, copious footnotes, and a good index. 


University of Michigan A, E, R. Boax 


KIRCHENVATER UND SOZIALES ERBRECHT: WANDERUNGEN RE- 
LIGIOSER IDEEN DURCH DIE RECHTE DER OSTLICHEN UND 
WESTLICHEN WELT. By Eberhard F. Bruck, (Berlin: Springer Verlag. 
1956. Pp, xi, 286, DM 36.) 


In this new book Professor Bruck, an internationally known authority on 
Greek and Roman law, presents the history of an idea of great importance for 
the social evolution of man, which has permeated the legislation of many nations— 
the idea of the “quota for the poor” (and, at the same time, for the soul of the 
giver). Bruck traces this idea back to the fathers of the Christian church and 
pursues it from this point through the ancient and medieval world with an 
amazing knowledge of all the legal codes of Eastern and Western peoples and 
the modern literature about them. The method applied is not the abstract com- 
parative study of various systems of law but that of the true historian who 
follows an individual historical process from place to place and from time to time, 
thereby revealing the continuity of our cultural tradition in a representative 
example. 

The ancient Greek church set the pattern of a new social feeling and tried to 
organize it accordingly. The Cappadocian fathers, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and John Chrysostom, first gave expression to this 
sentiment and formulated their concrete demands for great material sacrifices on 
the part of the rich. There had been some special institutions for taking care of 
the poor in the ancient world, as Bolkestein’s noted book on Armenpflege proved. 
The new feature of the Christian charity advocated by the church fathers of the 
late fourth century was its religious motivation by the salvation of the giver’s 
soul in the life hereafter. It is true that the giving of alms had been an important 
part of Christian piety from the apostolic age, but the ascetic character of this 
early Christian religion was revived by the great fathers of the church who were 
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the leaders of the monastic movement of the fourth century. Bruck has collected 
all the passages in their homilies that deal with this question. 

The monk’s ideal of the vita perfecta involved the sacrifice of all his property. 
This ideal was extended by the more rigorous fathers to all Christians alike, but 
in an inevitable compromise with the realities of life, a certain quota was finally 
fixed as a gift to the church for the rich man who left a fortune at his death. 
The measure of this quota varied at different places and in different times, as 
Bruck points out by many examples. Custom became law and formed part of 
many legislations. Bruck traces this process first in the East, where he analyzes 
Justinian’s legislation, later Byzantine law, Syrian, Armenian, and Georgian law. 
Soon the idea was transfered to the Latin-speaking West, including the Germanic 
and Celtic nations, during or after the period of migration. Historians of law 
who limited their interest to Western civilization derived the quota from St. 
Augustine, who recommended leaving one fifth to the church. But Bruck shows 
how the idea traveled from the Orient to the Western peoples and tries to estab- 
lish the main stops on its way. As the bearers and mediators of this tradition, St. 
Jerome, Rufinus, and John Cassian are of special importance, and among other 
places the monastery of Lerinum seems to have served as a meeting ground. 
Bruck has given special attention and careful analysis to Visigothic and Irish 
law and explains the spread of the idea of the quota over the rest of Europe 
(Britain and the Continent) through the ubiquity of Irish missionary influence. 
One of his last chapters is devoted to the corpus iuris canonici. This is the rough 
outline of the process of migration that the idea undergoes, as Bruck sees it, 
thereby establishing a picture of surprising breadth and novelty. 

No short review can give an adequate impression of the depth and detail of 
Bruck’s researches, which reveal a unique familiarity with the immense legal 
and theological material throughout the centuries. Bruck’s former work on the 
problems of Totenterl und Seelgerät in the ancient period appears in his new book 
expanded to a truly universal historical perspective. His approach is far from 
being antiquarian; it is full of genuine historical thought and insights, not merely 
on the legal and canonical level but also on the cultural and political level. It is 
to be hoped that our historians of ideas will make good use of this book, which 
belongs in every historical and sociological library. lt adds a new dimension to 
the study of the church fathers, who have generally been presented in the per- 
spective of the evolution of ecclesiastical doctrine; they are pictured to us here, 
in their profound influence on practical life, as warmhearted and vital human 
personalities, who through the strength and clarity of their vision rose to the 
true issues of their time. 


Harvard University | WERNER JAEGER 
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REICHSKANZLEI UND HOFKAPELLE UNTER HEINRICH V, UND 
KONRAD Il. By Friedrich Hausmann. [Schriften der Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica (Deutsches Institut fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters), 14.] 
(Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1956. Pp. xxxii, 351. DM 42.) 


BEARING continuing witness to the rigorous standard of scholarship main- 
tained in the Viennese school by Sickel, Redlich, and more recently by Santifaller, 
this learned and meticulous study is primarily concerned with the personnel of 
the imperial chancery and its recruiting ground, the Hofkapelle, during the first 
half of the twelfth century. An excellent conspectus of the dominant administra- 
tive trends in the chanceries of Henry V and Conrad III respectively serves to 
introduce the biographical sketches of the forty-seven chancellors, notaries, and 
chaplains who staffed this vital institution during the period under review. Their 
mannerisms of style and calligraphy are then employed to track: down the 
diplomata and other written instruments, naturally widely dispersed, which they 
prepared in the imperial chancery. This method of Diksatvergleich often brings 
the researcher into dangerous and uncertain terrain; the author rightly warns that 
a common stock of Biblical and classical learning and an addiction to the standard 
formulae of the chancery may produce superficial verbal similarities in docu- 
ments from entirely different, hands, 

The recruitment of competent and politically reliable personnel for the chan- 
cery was a delicate task in this period, when the investiture contest and the 
growing preoccupation of the German episcopate with Territorialpolitsk pro- 
duced divided loyalties and aspirations among the clerical bureaucracy. Henry 
V’s chancellor, Adalbert of Saarbriicken, displayed unwavering fidelity until his 
investiture with the see of Mainz in 1111. He became thereafter the mortal 
foe of the emperor, attempted to block the passage of the Concordat of Worms, 
and engineered the election to the throne of the curial candidate, Lothair III, in 
1125. Lothair and his successor, Conrad III, were better served by their chan- 
cellors, Arnold of Wied, Archbishop of Cologne, and Arnold of Selehofen, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz. Both rulers were ecclesiastical nominees, both feared to open 
the wounds left by the investiture contest, and both were too hard pressed by 
their rivals among the secular princes to risk a breach with the German church. 
The increasing stability and continuity of chancery personnel after the convulsions 
of the investiture struggle were evidenced by the long official career of Wibald, 
Abbot of Stablo, who served as notary for over a generation until his death on a 
diplomatic mission at Monastir in 1158. 

The present reviewer would have welcomed a final chapter devoted to an 
analysis of chancery personne! from the viewpoints of social origins, the localities 
and institutions from which fresh recruits were drawn, their cultural attainments, 
and the development of a bureaucratic tradition of service independent of changes 
in ruler or dynasty. Secondly, the author’s account of David, scholasticus of 
Würzburg and later Bishop of Bangor, requires some emendation. David was not 
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of Irish or Scottish origin, but almost certainly Welsh (Annales de Wigornia, in 
Annales monastici |R. S.], iv, 377), and his authorship of the lost Relatio caesarea 
altera, questioned on page 318, is clearly affirmed by Ekkehard of Aura (Chroni- 
con, MGH, SS. vi, 243) and by William of Malmesbury (Gesta regum anglorum 
[R. S.], iti, 498). ‘These are minor blemishes, however, in a work of immense 
learning solidly based upon a: profound and intimate knowledge of original 
sources. 


McGill University CHARLES BAYLEY 


LE GOUVERNEMENT D’HENRI II PLANTEGENET. By Jacques Boussard. 
[Bibliothèque Elzévirienne, Nouvelle série, Etudes et Documents.] (Paris: 
Librairie D’Argences. 1956. Pp. lxviii, 687.) 


Our author states that his aim is to survey the situation prevailing when 
Henry II came to power, noting the units of feudal society, estimating the re- 
sources of feudal lords and their ruler, observing how government functioned at 
each level of society, discussing the nature of authority and of its juridical theories, 
and estimating the achievements of Henry and the men around him in effecting 
the important changes of his reign. He treats Henry’s work “dans son ensemble, 
en conservant les justes proportions entre importance de royaume et celle des 
terres d’outr-mer. Des deux cótés de la Manche, les historiens, coupés les uns des 
autres par une separation qui remonte à la scission de l’empire Plantegenét en 
1204, ont été surtout préoccupés par l'aspect national des problèmes.” He does not 
propose to explain a phase either of English constitutional history or of the early 
development of the Capetian monarchy, For him Henry is neither French nor 
English. He is the ruler of the Plantagenet state, “la réalisation parfaite du régime 
feodal.” We are invited to look at this state in contemporary terms to see how 
it looked to those concerned with its immediate problems. This involves a process 
of analysis of interest to a political scientist; it shows a process of change in a 
medieval society significant for a sociologist. But the approach is always historical, 
free from philosophical generalizing; the emphasis is always feudal, not with 
feudal generalizations, but with feudal particularizations within a single life- 
time. Nonfeudal problems are ignored; the Becket episode is merely mentioned. 

Readers of Boussard’s book on the county of Anjou know the pattern of his 
work, The volume before us begins with a section on feudal geography, a detailed 
analytical survey of the frontier regions, feudal England, the Plantagenet states 
in France, and Aquitaine (a supplementary pamphlet of nineteen simple outline 
maps is provided). 

This involves a great many names and represents much local research; if the 
reader gets a confused impression, it is probably due to the confusion of a feudal 
situation. An emphasis upon roads and their significance for local economy is 
interesting. Contrasts between different parts of the empire are clearly noted. 

The second section treats the social and institutional structure of England 'and 
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the continental areas. “La société avec son, double aspect rural et urbain, en 
Angleterre comme sur le continent, s'était elaborée lentement par une évolution 
spontanée soumise aux influences économiques et démographique.” In contrasting 
the different regions, the author elucidates the varied processes of institutional 
development in feudal society, He is, of course, summarizing and synthesizing 
the work of previous scholars, but his own extensive researches enable him to 
make critical comment upon and, on occasion, take issue with their conclusions. 
The footnotes provide a discussion of the literature of the subject, supplementary 
to the fifty pages of titles relating to printed works and manuscript sources. 

Political narrative is confined to the final section. It pictures Henry functioning 
as a feudal ruler, a champion of order and efficiency in his own interest but not an 
innovator. Like all post-Carolingian rulers he built only for himself without any 
idea of founding a large state to be handed on intact to his descendants. His 
activities illustrate the effective political techniques for exercising power in a 
twelfth-century feudal setup. Not until St. Louis could a French king function in 
comparable fashion. 


Williamstown, Massachusetts RICHARD A, NEWHALL 


Modern European History 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1820-1953. By Michael 
P. Fogarty. [International Studies of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1957. Pp. xviii, 461. $6.75.) 


- Proressor Fogarty of Cardiff, economist, Labourite, Catholic layman, explains 
his understanding of Christian Democracy in the following words: “It might be 
crudely defined as the movement of those laymen, engaged on their own responsi- 
bility in the solution of political, economic, and social problems in the light of 
Christian principles, who conclude from these principles and from practical ex- 
perience that in the modern world democracy is normally best: that government, 
in the State, the firm, the local community, or the family, should be not merely 
of and for the people but also by them” (p. 5). In his first 150 pages the author 
gives flesh and blood to this definition by an analysis of current principles and 
programs. Europe’s area of most serious religious observance he finds in a strip 
extending from the Low Countries to the head of the Adriatic, and he draws his 
materials from the countries which are wholly or partially in this religious belt. 

The history of the movement follows in roughly two hundred pages, It appears 
as an exemplification of a general thesis about social movements, which, in his 
opinion, tend to follow the individual’s learning curve. When a new problem 
arises in a society the debaters pro and con lack the understanding of the issues 
to cope with it effectively. In time, however, the argument becomes more precise, 
experiments are undertaken, “and at last a preliminary ‘break-through’ is achieved, 
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usually under the leadership of new men backed by a new social class or group 
not previously prominent.” He estimates this task of clearly posing the problem 
and achieving a new frame of reference to be the work of about a generation. 
‘Thereafter comes a period of “relaxation and incubation” that continues the 
discussion and spreads it to wider circles and, at the end of the second generation, 
leads on to a generally accepted solution. 

In accordance with this pattern, Fogarty devotes two chapters to the period 
1820 to 1880, in which the first generation posed a new version of the old prob- 
lem of the relation of church and state and the second brought it to substantial 
solution, Fogarty finds that the ensuing period developed according to the same 
rhythm. The years from 1880 to 1950 were a time of uncertainty and experiment, 
followed by a time of clarification and agreement on social and political policy. 
Liberal and Socialist techniques were adopted, but the excessive individualism of 
the former and the glorification of the state by the latter were rejected. A series, 
of chapters explains how Europe’s Christians developed functional activities— 
movements for workers, youth, family, farmers, and other groups—as well as 
characteristic political parties to give force to their view of how the Christian 
religion should shape the modern world. 

The historical chapters are brief, without documentation, and subject in places 
perhaps to some debate on interpretation. They reveal, nonetheless, great histori- 
cal knowledge and bring out in useful clarity the remarkable, indeed the revolu- 
tionary, change in the uses of religion which occurred when Christian laymen, 
both Protestant and Catholic, brought their faith to bear on the great issues of the 
past century. 

But the history which the author presents seems to be inserted in the middle 
of the book less for the purpose of a systematic narrative of the imposing achieve- 
ments of Christian Democracy than for a vantage point for peering into the 
future. As he considers the recent growth of Christian Democracy in the light 
of his pattern of the course of social movements, Fogarty comes to the conclusion 
that its various activities have grown toward the natural limits of their possi- 
bilities, and his mind moves toward the plausible prospect of a fresh Christian 
offensive in closer alliance with neighbors on each side of the Christian center. 
Such questions, however, are matters about which the historian might well be 
difident; in his professional capacity, he merely welcomes a useful summary of a 
significant phase of recent European history. 


Stanford University | Davm Harris 


THE LION AND THE THRONE: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR ED- 
WARD COKE (1552-1634). By Catherine Drinker Bowen. (Boston: At- 
lantic-Little, Brown and Company. 1957. Pp. xiti, 652, $6.00.) 


STRANGE as it may seem, this is the first full-length life of Sir Edward Coke to 
appear for over one hundred years and is, in fact, the only one in any sense satis- 
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factory ever to appear. The life by Serjeant Weoolrych, published in 1826, is 
wholly inadequate and that of C, W. Johnson, a few years later, though long 
enough, is practically negligible. Within the last half century a few have promised 
to fill this gap, so surprising when one considers Coke’s eminence, but to date 
no one but Mrs. Bowen has had the courage and the perseverance to complete 
a task requiring so many years of patient research. . 

The author makes “no claim to the discovery of new materials.” “My aim,” 
she says, “is introduction, evocation. I hope that my book will recall a great man 
long forgotten. This biography is written as narrative, not as exposition.” It is, 
therefore, as narrative rather than as exposition that this important book should 
be judged, and as narrative it seems wholly admirable. Few readers, I think, could 
deny that its chief purpose, “to recall a great man long forgotten,” is fully and 
even brilliantly achieved. Mistakes, when they occur, are to be found mainly in 
the author’s exposition of the law and procedure of England in Coke’s time; but 
such mistakes, even the few rather serious ones, could be corrected quite easily 
with the assistance of an expert in English legal history if a new edition is called 
for, as is most likely. 

Mrs. Bowen’s bibliography is an indication of the great extent of her researches, 
and the book itself is proof that she has read carefully the vast number of sources 
listed. The one of greatest importance not to be found is Professor Thorne’s 
brilliant Selden Society lecture on Coke, delivered in 1952, but not yet in print 
when Mrs, Bowen’s book was finished. 

The book has three main sections: Coke the “Parliament Man and Attorney 
General, 1552-1606,” Coke the judge, and Coke the “Parliament Man.” Woven 
in is a full account of Coke’s youth and education, his first happy marriage, and 
his second, not so happy, to Lady Hatton. The book concludes with an account 
of Coke’s important writings, particularly the Reports and the Institutes. 

In the chapters on Coke as attorney general, he is presented as a thorough, 
even an extreme, upholder of the royal prerogative, as he was. His activity in the 
trials of the Earl of Essex, of the Jesuits, of the Gunpowder Plotters, and, particu- 
larly, of Sir Walter Raleigh is recounted brilliantly and at length; Mrs. Bowen 
naturally does not defend his outrageous outbursts against Sir Walter. When his 
office of attorney was exchanged for that of judge in 1606, in the words of our 
author “Edward Coke became, almost over night, another man.” It was, however, 
probably not so much “another man,” as another office and another sovereign 
that brought about this sudden change. The duties of a judge were vastly different 
from those of an attorney then, as they still are, and James VI and I was no 
Elizabeth. When Elizabeth’s judges reminded the Queen that their oath as judge 
required obedience to the law even if against her commands, apparently nothing 
happened. When Coke said practically the same to James, we are told that the 
King “fell into that high indignation as the like was never knowne in him, look- 
ing and speaking fiercely with bended fist, offering to strike him.” 

Among Coke’s contributions, probably none is of greater historical importance 
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than his part in securing from an unwilling king the famous Petition of Right. 
It is sometimes said, even by some competent historians, that this petition was 
precisely the same as a petition for the enactment of any private bill, but this is 
not quite correct, Unlike all others, this petition contained the word droit, and 
it was this that caused the hesitation of the Lords, the unwillingness of the king, 
and the historical significance of the act itself. The insertion of that all-important 
word droit was probably the result of the insistence of Sir Edward Coke, ably 
seconded by Sir Dudley Digges, and the reason was that Sir Edward was anxious 
to secure against royal encroachment not only the subjects’ future rights but 
those of the present and the past as well. This important subject has received 
somewhat less attention by Mrs, Bowen than the other great constitutional crises 
with which she deals. 

As Thorne points out in his lecture before the Selden Society, if we expect to 
understand Sir Edward Coke and his contributions, we must keep in mind that 


despite his intense concern with history, this most unhistorically-minded of men was no 
scholar, but a tremendously busy practicing lawyer and judge. [He] did not try to rid 
his mind of the assumptions and presuppositions of his own age, and by an effort of 
will throw himself back into the fourteenth century, or re-think the thoughts of his 
predecessors on the Bench or the draftsmen of Magna Carta. He was always the Eliza- 
bethan, filled with the ideas of his own time, and honestly convinced that they had al- 
ways been current, even in the old days when the ancient Britons, as he believed, talked 
Greek. ... though his work confounds the legal historian, its value can hardly be over- 
estimated, 


Harvard University C. H. MeItwam 


THE EARLY CHURCHILLS: AN ENGLISH FAMILY. By 4. L. Rowse. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1956. Pp. xii, 378. $6.50.) 


Mr. Rowse has appealed in his historical writing far beyond the circle of 
professional historians and, at the same time, has retained their respect. His dual 
reputation will be enhanced by this book. Although he has drawn heavily on 
the modern Sir Winston’s four-volume biography of his famous ancestor, Rowse 
has engaged in his own extensive researches. This is Ais book. 

As the title suggests, the main difference between it and Churchill’s Marl- 
borough stems from the fact that Rowse gives us—and for the first time—aptly 
proportioned studies of the Cavalier Colonel Sir Winston Churchill, of his daugh- 
ter Arabella, and of his two lesser sons, George and Charles, as well as a persua- 
sively partial biography of the great John and a highly perceptive analysis of the 
formidable Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Rowse reveals the first Sir Winston 
as a dogged royalist unfailingly devoted to Charles II, perspicacious enough to 
recognize when the king was flouting the national interests, but distinguished 
chiefly for having sired England’s greatest military genius. Only as he moves into 
the next generation of Churchills, beginning with Arabella and the early career 
of John during the peak of Stuart profligacy, does the historian find full scope 
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for his narrative gifts and his special wit, The story that follows, to the completion 
of Blenheim Palace and the last days of Sarah, familiar as much of it is, Rowse 
tells with unflagging pungency. 

Rowse is completely at home in political history from the Restoration to the 
Hanoverians, but had Mr. Walcott’s English Politics in the Early Eighteenth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1956) appeared in time, he would, no doubt, have 
been more circumspect about his use of party affiliations and labels, As it is, he 
shows Marlborough agreeing with all the Whig answers to the questions posed by 
the Revolution of 1688 and designates him as a Tory in King William’s reign 
and as a moderate nonparty man when he was being viciously attacked by Swift. 
In fact, Marlborough was a superb Trimmer and Rowse, in effect, says so. The 
biographer is too determined to find a commendable motivation for all of Marl. 
borough’s actions, but he does succeed in bringing us under the spell of the Duke’s 
personality, 

Although I share many of Rowse’s political, religious, and moral predilections 
and believe that a historian should be candid about his convictions, it seems to 
me that the effort to be detached, more unremittingly sustained than that which 
Rowse exhibits, should still be regarded as one of Clio’s virtues. A good biog- 
rapher must have sympathy for his subject, but when it comes to the great 
Churchills what might be called Rowse’s “gene speculation” gets a bit out of 
hand, He says of the marriage between the Cavalier Colonel and the grand-niece 
of the first Duke of Buckingham: “Nothing in the Churchills so far, earthy and 
commonplace, could have foretold their astonishing future—nothing until that 
marriage.” Actually the proportion of the famous Villiers’ sister’s blood in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s veins was 1/8—and in the modern Sir Winston’s, it is 
1/1028. The effusive references to the modern Sir Winston (who is not the subject 
of this book) are so frequent that one wonders whether, like Aristides, Sir 
Winston is not imperiled by the encomiums of his admirers. 

I recognize that what are blemishes to one critic may be attractive features 
to another, In any case, the space I have, for the sake of clarity, assigned to fault- 
finding is quite out of proportion to the praise which this engrossing book merits. 


University of Rochester WiLLson H. Coares 


THE TRIUMPHANT EMPIRE: NEW RESPONSIBILITIES WITHIN THE 
ENLARGED EMPIRE, 1763-1766. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. [The Brit- 
ish Empire before the American Revolution, Volume IX.] (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1956. Pp, xliv, 345, xlv. $7.50.) 


In this ninth volume, which treats mostly of the years between 1763 and 1766 
but begins a chapter on the Cherokee war with 1759 and ends one on the Ceded 
Islands with 1774, Gipson tests the liberality of the victorious Old Empire by 
viewing its treatment of the New. Faced with the problems of the new acquisitions 
after the peace of 1763, how did the Empire meet them? It met them fairly in- 
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telligently and honestly, Gipson says. The Indian menace in the West had been 
put down by the British regular army, and the Proclamation of 1763, which set 
up a vast tentative reservation within which both trade and settlement were 
controlled, was meant to keep it quiet. In Nova Scotia settlement was encouraged 
and the common pattern of colonial government installed. In Quebec steps were 
taken to give the French Catholic inhabitants a degree of self-government, In the 
Floridas efforts were made at settlement, at developing economic stability, and at 
providing, for West Florida especially, representative government. In the Ceded 
Islands, where the exports to England were richer than for all of the other new 
governments combined, Great Britain became unusually indulgent, giving the 
Caribs a reservation of their own in St. Vincent, making Dominica a free port, 
and admitting French inhabitants to the franchise, In India the East India Com- 
pany, with Clive again in command, moved to assume some political control in 
a Bengal incompetent to handle its own affairs, Two thirds of this volume are 
devoted to the course of events in the new acquisitions. 

Gipson’s methods of research begin now to be understandable. He uses printed 
and manuscript sources available in North America; contemporary works (his 
note praising Caraccioli’s Life of Robert Lord Clive for its documents and warn- 
ing against its prejudiced narrative is a model of its kind); unpublished source 
materials, especially in the chapters on the Floridas, the Ceded Islands, and India 
(where, when Harmsworth Professor at Oxford, he had opportunity to use the 
Public Record Office); and recent monographs. That he has not been able to see 
everything he would be the first to admit, That he is not unopen to criticism by 
specialists in some particular arena has been obvious since his first volume. Gipson 
cannot be cited as an authority when a specific matter of detail is involved. His 
is the kindly judgment—on the king, whose power was still very great; on the 
ministry, for which able men were hard to find in’ the 1760's; on colonial ad- 
ministrators, almost all of them conscientious and capable; and on writers of 
monographs and doctoral dissertations. However Gipson is to be appraised in the 
end for this extraordinary undertaking to which he has devoted a quarter of a 
century, it will be hard to deny his contention that the old Empire possessed, 
within its bureaucratic limitations, the most flexible and imaginative government 
of its age. 

Small demurrers and criticisms will not hurt Gipson, nor will sweeping con- 
demnations of him as a Tory historian, What will hurt him will be his own lack 
of sympathy, if that should emerge, with American colonials. He gives two indica- 
tions in this volume of his approach: one, failure of British constitutional ma- 
chinery to make provision for sincere differences of opinion outside Great Britain, 
and the other, lack of first-rate statesmen among ministers of cabinet council 
rank, What he must do now, following his own technique of telling a unified 
story though it violates the chronology of the series, is to go back to the 1740's 
and trace both the fancied and the real objections of Americans to British rule. 


- The Newberry Library l STANLEY PARGELLIS 
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DAS PROBLEM DER POLITISCHEN OPPOSITION: ENTWICKLUNG 
UND WESEN DER ENGLISCHEN ZWEIPARTEIENPOLITIK IM 18. 
JAHRHUNDERT. By Kurt Kluxen. [Orbis Academicus: Geschichte der poli- 
tischen Ideen in Dokumenten und Darstellungen.] RER Verlag Karl 
Alber. 1956. Pp. ix, 295. $3.39 postpaid.) 


From the subtitle of this volume one might expect an account of the develop- 
ment and nature of eighteenth-century English party politics after the manner 
of Sir Lewis Namier, but Kluxen proceeds in quite another fashion. While he is 
aware of the realities of party government, his principal concern is theory, in 
particular, the political theory of Viscount Bolingbroke. 

English writers have been hard on Bolingbroke. In his English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century Leslie Stephen dismisses Bolingbroke’s writings as ephem- 
eral political works designed to advanced his immediate objectives as leader of 
the opposition to Walpole, and in his Political Thought from Locke to Bentham 
Laski echoes this opinion. Of Bolingbroke’s works only the Patriot King is con- 
sidered worth serious attention, and the supposed adoption of its principles by 
George III has been taken as proof of the worthlessness of Bolingbroke’s ideas. 

Kluxen is intent on reversing such judgments. Drawing on the whole range 
of Bolingbroke’s thought, he has given it a surprising coherence. He believes that 
Bolingbroke is an important figure in English thought—at once an acute analyst 
of politics worthy of comparison with Machiavelli and a precursor of Burke in his 
organic concept of the state, in his recognition of the necessary connection between 
morality and politics, and in his general stature as a philosopher of conservatism. 
In support of his thesis Kluxen ranges widely over the history of ideas, drawing a 
number of interesting parallels in the discussion of the varied influences on 
Bolingbroke and his influence on others. 

Within the general framework of Bolingbroke’s “cosmic Toryism” (the term is 
Basil Willey’s) is set his theory of Opposition. “Government” (i.e., Constitution 
and Common Law) is good, for it embodies the inherited wisdom of the Folk; 
but “government” (i.e., the ministry) is subject to inevitable degeneration because 
of the imperfection of human nature and the corrupting influence of power. The 
Opposition provides the necessary antithesis to “government”: regeneration vs. 
degeneration, public interest vs. private, the whole vs. the part (ie, Walpole’s 
party). Theoretically this antithesis—which guarantees the health of the state (or 
freedom )—can be transcended in a synthesis: the “Patriot King.” Such a ruler— 
the embodiment of the Folk—symbolizes the perfect identity of public and private 
interest, government and people, the part and the whole, In this instance, Opposi- 
tion loses its ratson d'etre and can “wither away.” 

Bolingbroke’s theory of Opposition and the Patriot King is not his most im- 
pressive contribution, and on this particular point Kluxen is least convincing. He 
has, however, raised Bolingbroke’s reputation a significant notch or two from 
the depths to which it fell not long after his own time. 


College of Wooster Rosert WaLcorT 
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THE POPULATION OF JAMAICA. By George W. Roberts. With an introduc- 
tion by Kingsley Davis. (New York: Cambridge University Press for the Con- 
servation Foundation. 1957. Pp. xxii, 356.) 


JAMAICA AND THE NEW ORDER, 1827-1847. By Anton V. Long. [Special 
Series, Number 1.] (Jamaica: Institute of Social and Economic Research, 
University College of the West Indies, 1956, Pp. iv, 167.) 


Few historians, even Caribbean specialists, will find much sheer enjoyment in 
reading Mr. Roberts’ tightly packed analysis of Jamaican population, but all future 
historians of the recent Caribbean will be very much in Roberts’ debt. The Popu- 
lation of Jamaica is the first of three studies of the Jamaican population to be 
sponsored by the Conservation Foundation, In this volume the historical demogra- 
phy of the island is carried from the first population estimates to the census in 
1943, with emphasis on the period since the first census in 1844. Present popula- 
tion problems and trends are mainly left to a concluding chapter and to the two 
volumes yet to appear. . 

This work is an admirable example of the contribution that can be made to 
historiography by the professional demographer. Roberts, a vital statistics officer 
of the Development and Welfare Organization for the British West Indies, goes 
far beyond the statistical data that is too often thought to be the demographer’s 
only concern. In this case he has produced not a set of tables but rather a slightly 
specialized social history of Jamaica during the past century and a half, With his 
base in demography, Roberts might have been expected to offer new and un- 
expected interpretations in Jamaican social history. He does offer new interpreta- 
tions, but since there were no old theories with general acceptance, his job has 
been one of breaking new ground rather than of overturning old ideas with a new 
approach. 

Among his many contributions, the author untangles the complex problems of 
immigration and emigration, which have figured so heavily in Jamaican history. 
There are important chapters on the relation between population and the social 
patterns that make for changing birth rates and between economic history and the 
changing distribution of population within Jamaica. His treatment of mortality 
and birth rates before and after emancipation is of special interest, since it points 
to important conclusions for the study of slavery as an institution. Though these 
matters have all been of interest to the general historian, historians have hereto- 
fore lacked the technical training for dealing with them effectively. 

Mr. Long’s work, by contrast, is a specialized monograph concentrating on 
the period between 1838 and 1847, in spite of the title claiming somewhat wider 
coverage. Originally a thesis, it still bears some marks of an academic exercise. 
There are too many factual errors, and there are weaknesses of understanding 
whenever Long moves beyond the core of his subject, either geographically or 
chronologically. He has, however, consulted the Colonial Office records, which 
have not been used extensively for the period. after 1838, and the use of this ma- 
terial leads, among other things, to an interesting reassessment of the relations 
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between the Jamaican constitutional crisis of 1839 and the Bedchamber crisis in 
England. The work as a whole, however, is too uneven to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Jamaica, 


University of Wisconsin Puri D. CURTIN 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE: A HISTORY OF THE WAR YEARS BASED 
ON THE DIARIES OF FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ALANBROOKE, 
CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF, By Arthur Bryant. (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1957. Pp. xiii, 624. $6.95.) 


STRATEGY emerges from an ordeal of study, surmise, argument, and compro- 
mise, No book or record discloses more than this one about the way in which 
this compound process worked to shape British (and joint United States-British) 
strategy during the Second World War, It is based on the first segment of the 
diaries kept by General (later Field-Marshal) Sir Alan Brooke, from the start of 
the war to “the turn of the tide” in early 1943 and on to the Second Quebec 
‘Conference in August. During that period this quick-minded, intent, durable 
soldier was first in command of the corps of the British Expeditionary Forces that 
held the line of resistance around Dunkirk, then, after serving during the period 
of impending German invasion as Commanding Officer of the Southern Com- 
mand in Britain and Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces, was appointed 
army member of the Imperial Staff and afterwards its Chief. In this last post his 
influence was great—upon the British military effort, upon his British and Ameri- 
can colleagues, and upon his superior authority, Winston Churchill, Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Defense. Of the many items in his diary of work and anxiety, 
none will be read more eagerly than those which convey the views and demeanor 
of that superbly active, irrepressible war leader in defeat and triumph. 

Lord Alanbrooke (as he became) supplemented his diary entries by “Notes on 
My Life,” adding to fact and interpretation. These notes, as well as personal cor- 
respondence, contribute to this book. Around these records, Sir Arthur Bryant 
has written a continuous narrative, supplying circumstance for the events, ex- 
pounding Brooke’s acts and convictions, and arguing with those other strategists, 
chiefly Americans, who argued with Brooke and sometimes frustrated him. The 
result is lucid and vivid, but others may find it, as I have, sometimes repetitive 
and overzealous in defense and adulation of Brooke. 

Brooke rigidly believed in a strategy of (1) concentration of forces first against 
Germany and Italy and (2) clearing the Mediterranean and wearing down Axis 
European forces by movements from the south and by air bombardment, before 
attempting a cross-Channel invasion. These convictions cram the diary with ac- 
counts of his arguments against American advocates of other ideas: Admiral 
King, with his determined way of securing naval vessels, shipping, and particu- 
larly assault shipping, for campaigns in the Pacific, and General Marshall and 
Secretary Stimson, with their desire to invade across the Channel, In the handling 
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of these strategic issues, and even.more notably in Bryant's commentary, there is 
singularly little regard for Soviet reaction to our decisions. 

Enough omissions are indicated in the printed diary entries to give the impres- 
sion that we are not being allowed access to the whole of Brooke’s recorded 
thoughts. Most of these probably were made to avoid personal quarrels, but some 
break up the presentation on’ matters of main historic interest. 

Good reasons exist for dissent regarding some of the judgments and remarks 
written hastly by Brooke in his diary entries; but these tell us too much to give 
offense, It is more difficult to keep a level temper about some of the distortions in 
Bryant's enthusiastic commentary. One of the most annoying is the imputation 
that the American authorities, because of carelessness and lack of preparedness, 
can fairly be held responsible for initial British defeats in the Far East. One of the 
most sustained is Bryant’s expansive endorsement of Brooke’s irritated opinion 
that often Marshall and King (and even Churchill now and again) wholly failed 
to grasp the need for conducting the war as a world-wide whole, that they did not 
understand that what was undertaken in any one theater of war must affect what 
could be done in others, 

In sum, the perspective of the presentation in these pages may be slanted and 
some of its assertions challenged. But the book is a most informative and absorb- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of the making of war strategy and of the part 
played by a central figure, General Sir Alan Brooke. 


York, Maine Hersert Fers 


L'INTENDANCE D’ALSACE SOUS LOUIS XIV, 1648-1715. By Georges Livet. 
[Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, Fascicule 
128.] (Paris: Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres. 1956. Pp. 1,084.) 


Like Henri Fréville’s even more massive L’Intendance de Bretagne, published 
in 1953 (see review in AHR, LX [Oct., 1954], 85-87), this work directs attention 
to one of the most remote, and one of the most particularistic, provinces of the 
old French monarchy. Alsace under Louis XIV was German in speech, almost 
half-Lutheran in religion, and so complicated territorially that it practically defied 
rational administration. In the attempt to make this stubborn congeries of fiefs, 
free cities, and ecclesiastical holdings more truly a part of the realm, the king 
and his ministers relied on a wide variety of agents—generals, diplomats, prelates 
—but above all on a succession of increasingly powerful intendants. Thus the 
history of the intendancy of Alsace is a valuable record of governmental aims, 
methods, resources, and limitations under the ancien régime. That record is pains- 
takingly presented by Professor Livet, on the basis of municipal, departmental, 
and national archives. 

The author characterizes the progression of his subject as one from founda- 
tion, through extension, to consolidation. Actually, an earlier stage, which might 
be called simply confusion, encompassed the years 1634 to 1648, when five short- 
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term holders of the title, or at least the powers, of intendant sought to further 
French military interests on the upper Rhine during and after the brief “reign” of 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, The ensuing development can best be followed 
through the careers of the province's ablest administrators under Louis XIV. The 
first was Colbert de Croissy, acting in all things as. both observer and executor for 
his gifted brother at court. The second was Jacqués de La Grange, formidable 
agent of a still more formidable master, Louvois. The third was Félix Le Pelletier 
de La Houssaye, accountable to no such powerful minister, compelled to meet on 
his own the famines and invasions of the War of the Spanish Succession, Through 
the papers of all three, and those of their lesser colleagues, one sees propounded 
and pursued that cautious inclination “not to trouble things in Alsace,” not to 
create needless resentment in a sensitive border area, which was the key to royal 
policy there. | 

Livet writes as a Frenchman who believes the success of the monarchy in 
creating a loyal Alsace was due to “the dynamism of two dominant ideas: that of 
unity realized in security, that of . . . prestige, affirmed still more in the domain 
of the spirit than in that of arms” (p. 910). But he also writes with no apparent 
desire to exacerbate old Franco-German disputes and with full awareness of the 
fact that Louis XIV was frequently ruthless and sometimes hypocritical, in short, 
a prince of his age. 

The reader may well feel that less profusion of detail would have permitted 
closer and clearer argument, but he cannot begrudge the author his obvious re- 
spect for the tough, intelligent men of whom he writes. A sequel, it is hoped, will 
carry us through the eighteenth century to the Revolution. But there is no doubt 
about it—this book portrays the heroic age of royal rule in Alsace. 


Harvard University FRANELIN L. Ford 


DIDEROT: THE TESTING YEARS, 1713-1759. By Arthur M, Wilson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 417. $10.50.) 


Ir is a full eighteen years now since Arthur Wilson, professor of government 
and of biography at Dartmouth College, set out for Europe on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship with plans in his pocket for writing a new life of Diderot. Since that 
time, with a single-minded devotion worthy of the hard-working Encyclopedist 
whom he has been studying, Wilson has carried his project steadily forward, 
visiting repeatedly the scenes of Diderot’s boyhood in the medieval walled town 
of Langres and those of the later years of slowly increasing fame in Paris, pains- 
takingly seeking out documents in France, England, and recently in Soviet 
Russia. If he has missed any article, book, or meaningful scrap of paper, such 
gaps must indeed be rare and still unknown to present Diderot scholarship. This 
is easily the most complete, the most impartial, and the most carefully documented 
biography of Diderot in any language. 

The present volume, after the narrative of Diderot’s education and young 
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manhood, centers largely around. the Encyclopedia over which he toiled and for 
which he fought so vigorously during fifteen years of his early public career, Wilson 
has read the important articles of the first seven folio volumes of the Encyclopedia 
as they appeared annually in sequence from 1751 through 1757; he knows the sig- 
nificant articles of other contributors in addition to those of Diderot himself. He 
has gone beyond his predecessors in recounting the details of publication, suspen- 
sion, warfare against the censorship, and what seemed at the time to be final 
suppression in 1759. He describes accurately as a blunder of the first water 
D’Alembert’s famous article on Geneva in the seventh volume, an article en- 
couraged in all probability by Voltaire, but which, through its advocacy of the 
theater and its depiction of the Protestant pastors as deists and heretic Socinians 
at heart, violently antagonized them and other prominent citizens of the ardent 
Calvinist Zion, The article further drew down the condemnation of Rousseau 
in his Lettre à D'Alembert sur les spectacles in 1758 and signalized the beginning 
of a public rupture between Jean-Jacques on the one hand and his fellow-pAziloso- 
phes, Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert, on the other. Ultimately, this unfortunate 
blunder by D’Alembert contributed, in part at least, to a general uproar which 
caused the suppression of the Encyclopedia in 1759, as far as the continued publi- 
cation of separate annual volumes was concerned. These truly were “the testing 
years” for Diderot, as Wilson has aptly called them in his title. 

This volume won the Modern Language Association-Oxford University 
Press Award for the best book manuscript submitted in 1955. The work will be 
completed by a second volume, on the preparation of which the author is even 
now working in Europe, again under the aegis of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
The succeeding volume will deal with the fruitful later years of Diderot's life 
from 1760 to his death in 1784, including the large number of posthumous 
masterpieces of great and varied originality which remained unknown to the 
public until the end of the eighteenth or during the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This later volume will therefore be even more important, if that is possible; 
than the first. All who are interested in the period of the French Enlightenment 
will eagerly await its publication. 

There are remarkably few details to which even the most exigent reader can 
take exception; the proofreading is practically impeccable. Did Rousseau actually 
write the enthusiastic prediction of Diderot’s future fame which has been at- 
tributed to him? This is, at any rate, one of the rare undocumented passages in 
the book, Some readers may be inclined to hesitate between Professors Wilson 
and Herbert Dieckmann on the extent to which Diderot drew upon predecessors 
for his accounts of the technical processes of manufacture. The use of “thy” as a 
translation of the French familiar form of the pronoun (p. 40), so remote from 
English usage today, and that of the British word “solicitor” (p. 39 and else- 
where) might well have been avoided. The word “séche” would more accurately 
have been rendered as “thin” in the reference to Mile. Volland’s “dry little hand” 
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(p. 229); likewise, the French word “injure” would be better, not as “injury” 
(p. 289), but as “insult.” 

But these are the slightest of slight criticisms of what is indeed an admirable 
volume, an example of the best American scholarship, unusually accurate in its 
facts, very completely documented, sound, balanced, and impartial in its inter- 
pretations. ; i 


Ohio State University GeorGE R, Havens 


MIRAGE IN THE WEST: A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH IMAGE OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETY TO 1815. By Durand Echeverria. Foreword by Gil- 
bert Chinard, (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. xvii, 300. 
$5.00.) 

Tus carefully documented case history of French public opinion between 
1767 and 1815 traces the weaving and the disintegration of what the author con- 
siders the first great secular mystique of modern times. He seeks to explain how 
French liberals fashioned a shining image of the new world across the Atlantic, 
by an act of faith incorporating their own aspirations and fears together with 
data about America, which they saw through a glass brightly. He shows how that 
image, in a diluted and sentimentalized form, was deeply and widely diffused 
between 1784 and 1794. It is Mr. Echeverria’s hope that his study will illuminate 
a remarkable phenomenon that enabled travelers, philosophes, scientists, men of 
letters, and statesmen to focus upon America as the terrestrial seat of the Heavenly 
City by endowing the American experience with the ardently desired attributes, 
alas lacking in France, of liberty, virtue, prosperity, and enlightenment. It is his 
larger hope that his investigation will help us, Americans of the twentieth century, 
to comprehend why the world, to our bewilderment, has fashioned a strange and 
distorted image of our civilization, which mocks our idols and derides our fears. 

His scholarly work does indeed throw much light upon the phenomenon 
that he examines. If part of the evidence that he adduces, along with some of the 
conclusions that he reaches, have been presented before, nevertheless his study 
has the great merit of examining the material independently and synthesizing it 
into a coherent and intelligible whole. Particularly valuable are his careful treat- 
ment of the roles of Franklin and Chastellux in the composition of the image and 
his helpful analysis of how the émigrés contributed to the unraveling of the pat- 
tern, a process which ended during the transitional period of the Consulate and 
Empire in a confusion of contradictory, divergent, and chaotic ideas about the new 
civilization once so admired. 

There can be no serious disagreement with what Echeverria says in this dis- 
cerning, shaded handling of a complex problem. He has ably substantiated his 
contention that the image of America was a projection of French faith in progress, 
an image which faded when it had outlived its usefulness. The complexity of the 
problem, however, is even greater than he has indicated, and since he relies 
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heavily upon testimony that is essentially livresque in its character, his eyes are 
closed to the existence of another facet of the problem, Quite correctly, he sees the 
dream evaporating, at least in part, under the stress of an antirevolutionary French 
nationalism that gripped the émigrés. He fails to do justice to the equally signifi- 
cant fact that French nationalism was also a fundamental ingredient in the making 
of the image. That dream was spun in the setting of a nationalism which already 
existed before 1789, as the writings of such students as Frances Acomb, R. R. 
Palmer, and Boyd Shafer have amply demonstrated. Moreover, if both the new 
aggressive liberal Anglophobia and French nationalism contributed to the making 
of the American dream—as well as the liberals’ faith in progress—before 1789, it 
was revolutionary nationalism within France after 1789, and not only émigré 
counter-revolutionary nationalism, which contributed to its dissipation. 


New York University Leo GersHoY 


CAHIERS DE DOLEANCES DU TIERS ETAT DU BAILLIAGE DE 
ROUEN POUR LES ETATS GENERAUX DE 1789. Tome I, LA VILLE. 
By Marc Bouloiseau. [Collection de documents inédits sur Phistoire dconomi- 
que de la Revolution frangaise, publiés sous la direction du Ministére de 
l’Education nationale.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 
clxvi, 274. 1,000 fr.) 

CAHIERS DE DOLEANCES DE LA SENECHAUSSEE D’HENNEBONT. 
By P. Thomas-Lacroix, {Extrait des Mémoires de la Société histoire et 
d’archéologie de Bretagne, Tome XXV.] (Rennes: Imprimerie bretonne. 1955. 
Pp. 104. 51 fr.) 


Present research in France on the subject of social structure adds to the former 
importance of volumes on the cahiers de doléances of 1789. Bouloiseau is emi- 
nently qualified to publish the cahiers of the grand bailliage of Rouen, the most 
important electoral district in Normandy, with an industrial and important com- 
mercial city for its electoral center. He has already edited numerous volumes deal- 
ing with Rouen, including the biens nationaux. This is the first volume of a 
series of three that will include the gild cahiers and town cahier, published in this 
first volume, and a very nearly complete collection of parish cahiers. The text of 
the general cahier of the third estate of Rouen, found in 1935, has not yet been 
published in full. The reviewer gave indications of the text in her Guide to the 
General Cahiers of 1789 (pp. 389-91). 

Attention is centered perhaps more on the electoral documents and biographi- 
cal material that throw light on the elections than upon the cahiers themselves. 
Bouloiseau has set a standard that many will find difficult to match for other 
districts in the thoroughness of his introduction, in which he has surveyed the 
history and the geographic, political, economic, and social composition of the 
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bailliage, He has also provided a summary af the documents themselves and 
included demographic material hitherto ignored. This first volume is more con- 
cerned with Rouen and its environs than with rural elections, but Bouloiseau has 
already prepared a second volume (the costs of printing prevented simultaneous 
publication). 

Significant new material brought out in the introduction includes discussion 
of elimination of the rural element in the successive elections, the predominant 
role of the town of Rouen, and the struggle for power among royal officers, com- 
mercial and gild aristocracy, and the lesser gilds. Neither cahiers of the lesser 
gilds, townsmen without gild, nor the parish cahiers were a real expression of the 
poorest and lowest persons in the French population. A startling new conclusion, 
on the basis of an extensive statistical study, indicates that the smaller the number 
of persons who could attend a primary assembly of gild or parish, the larger is 
the percentage of that number that actually appeared and participated in the 
electoral procedure. The royal officers and legal corps were able to gain power in 
the bailliage assembly, despite the majority from the parishes. The cahier of the 
third estate follows closely that of the town of Rouen, through the influence of 
Thouret, who was supported by the royal officers. An entire chapter of the intro- 
duction is devoted to the problem of the rural proletariat, with clear indications 
that their interests were overlooked in the general cahier. They were concerned, 
far more than the general cahier, with the price of bread, the rise in prices, com- 
plaints against the introduction of textile machines for the town lower class, and 
of the communal rights. 

The 166 pages of the introduction could form a book by themselves. Bouloiseau 
deserves highest praise, not only for the careful editing of the texts and provision 
of all technical information relevant to the documents and their interpretation 
but also for the informative analysis of the elections and electoral documents of 
the grand bailliage of Rouen. 

The archivist of the department of Morbihan has found the cahiers of the 
Breton sénéchaussée of Hennebont, which have been lost for some time, and has 
given us the documents for that district as an extract from the Mémoires de la 
Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Bretagne. Hennebont was a Breton port of 
some importance in the eighteenth century, particularly significant because the 
cahier of Lorient, a nearby. and very important privileged port, is missing. 
Thomas-Lacroix has provided all the information usually given in a good edition 
of the cahiers, but after using the volume of Bouloiseau, one will be more aware 
than formerly of the additional information that should now be provided. It is to 
be hoped that these two historians, scholar and archivist, will encourage others to 
edit some of the unpublished collections that still survive. 


Hunter College Beatrice F. Hysiop 
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SEVILLE ET L'ATLANTIQUE (1504-1659). Première partie, PARTIE STA- 
TISTIQUE. Tome IV, LE TRAFIC DE 1596 À 1620; Tome V, LE TRAFIC 
DE 1621 À 1650, By Huguette and Pierre Chaunu. [École pratique des hautes 
études, VI® section, Centre de recherches historiques. Ports, Routes, Trafics, 
Volume VI.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1956. Pp. 594; 530. 3,200 fr.; 3,200 fr.) 


Hisrorrans of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe have long been 
frustrated by the Jack of statistics about what was increasingly an economically 
determined world. Many of the desirable statistics can, unfortunately, never be 
discovered. Often no contemporary consciously recorded such data, especially 
when an activity was regarded as the concern chiefly of private persons, But within 
a generation, Earl Hamilton's studies of five centuries of prices and wages in 
Spain have revealed what can be learned by long and intelligent search of 
private, or at least local, records, and Fernand Braudel of the Collége de France 
has founded no less than a school of economic history. The latter’s work has been 
on the economic history of the Mediterranean, with Spain and its rich and well- 
preserved archives playing a key role. Space forbids enlargement upon the irony 
that Castillians, perhaps the least “economic” of all the western European peoples, 
should by the passion of their Renaissance rulers for centralized control of 
nearly everything have preserved records on economic activities that are probably 
the best in Europe. 

Now the Chaunus, worthy pupils of Braudel, have started publication of a 
detailed study of the trade between Spain and its American colonies that promises 
to dwarf anything of its type. There are to be eight tomes in ten volumes. The 
first three tomes, and volumes, appeared in 1955, with an explanation of the 
whole project and data from 1504 to 1595 (see review in AHR, LXII [Oct., 
1956|, 128). The last three tomes, in five volumes, will include over-all tables, 
graphs, and interpretation. 

The volumes here under consideration complete the data volumes. Each is 
basically composed of double-page tables, arranged by years, then by direction of 
trafic, and finally by separate expeditions. Most but not all expeditions were in 
fleets. For each ship, so far as records permit, one finds the name, the shipmaster 
and owners, the ship’s type, tonnage and age, the number of crew, and the ports 
to which or from which. Extensive notes add information on some of these 
points and much about the background and/or events of the voyage. The en- 
tries for 1596, for instance, comment about fleets sent after Francis Drake, about 
a fleet of discoverers and colonizers going to “El Dorado,” and about the fleet that 
was destroyed at Cadiz before it could sail for New Spain. (Not every year, of 
course, was a 1596!) Data about cargoes and prices are not regularly included but 
do often appear, especially when they concern significant commodities like mer- 
cury or goods from other than the usual American terminal ports, 

The whole body of data is carefully documented, with references usually to 
papers of Contaduria, the accountant’s office, or of the Casa de Contratación, in 
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the Archivo General de Indias, One or two typographical errors can be detected 
in dates, and one must suppose that a few slips elsewhere have evaded proof- 
readers. But the volume of data and the evidence throughout of patient, industri- 
ous, and intelligent work assure one that such slips are rare. The full value of the 
work cannot be forecast until all the volumes appear, though it surely will be 
great, Simply as a mine of information, the volumes now in print are indispensable 
to every worker in the field. | 


University of California, Los Angeles Rotanp Dennis Hussey 


HET NATIONAAL-SOCIALISTISCHE BEELD VAN DE GESCHIEDENIS 
DER NEDERLANDEN: EEN HISTORIOGRAFISCHE EN BIBLIOG- 
RAFISCHE STUDIE. By I. Schöfer. [Uitgegeven met Steun van de Neder- 
landse Organisatie voor Zuiver-Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek.] (Arnhem: van 
Loghum Slaterus; Amsterdam: J. M. Meulenhoff, [1956.] Pp. 359.) 


Tue author of this book shows himself a modest man: he tries to harvest 
fruit from barren soil or, to change the figure, he goes fishing in polluted water. 
He has asked himself the question: What would have been the official history of 
the Netherlands if the Nazi’s had been victorious in World War 11? He finds a 
blueprint for the answer in the writings of German historians and of a few, some- 
times rather neurotic, Dutch collaborators, One does not envy the author the 
object of his study. Some of the German and Dutch historians tried to stick to 
certain standards of integrity, but, in differing degrees, practically all of them 
willingly shaped facts to the conclusions they desired. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Schöffer is of the opinion that his study has led to some 
positive results. During the Nazi regime the above mentioned historians and 
journalistic propagandists explored the often neglected relations between the 
Netherlands and Germany (c.g., Werner Reese, Die Niederlande und das Reich). 
Stimulated by the Nazis, studies were published about the Dutch emigration to 
Germany and the Polish-Baltic area (Joh. Theunisz), and special attention was 
paid to the Dutch settlement in South Africa and its fight against the British 
(C. G. S. Sandberg). Studies like these are seldom important for their conclusions, 
but they are explorations in fields where others may still find material of some 
historical interest. 

In describing the Nazi ideology of these and many other publications, Schöffer 
portrays the Nazi mentality, with its hero-worship and its irrational, quasi-mystical 
sentiment, and his book becomes an interesting portrait of a period. In three in- 
troductory chapters, the author gives an excellent background of national-social- 
ism in general. Here and in the main part of the book, which describes the Nazi 
reconstruction of Dutch history, Schéffer shows an admirable independence and 
objectivity. This study is the result of an immense amount of work; the presenta- 
tion of the facts is clear, and the general outline is never forgotten. The only 
thing a Dutch reader of this lively. book must regret is the abundance of Teu- — 
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tonicisms, The author was unimpressed by the Nazi ideology, but to the influence 
of the German language he was far from immune. 


Washington, D.C. P. G. J. KORTEWEG 


THE REVOLT OF MARTIN: LUTHER. By Robert Herndon Fife. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 726. $9.75.) 


Tue author, who has been known for almost thirty years as a Luther scholar 
through his Young Luther (1928), says that a new biography may well be added 
to the many already published, for in his view Luther keeps attracting both the 
theologian and the student of profane history. Professor Fife has tried to remain 
as free as possible from confessional bias. He holds that Catholic scholars like 
Joseph Lortz and Hartmann Grisar “have provided an invaluable challenge to 
Protestant scholarship.” The bibliography (pp. 695-713) seems to reflect an inten- 
tion to keep free from current views, Leaving out of the count a fair sprinkling of 
sixteenth- to eighteenth-century publications, there are roughly, of 450 works (in- 
cluding editions of primary sources), about one third that bear nineteenth-century 
dates and about one half with twentieth-century dates. Of the latter, all but one 
were published prior to 1940; the exception bears a 1951 date, The heaviest con- 
centration is on works dated 1850 to 1930, The introduction refers the reader to 
the bibliographies in Roland Bainton's Here I Stand (1950) and Joseph Kórner's 
Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums (3d ed., 1949), and thus 
more recent works are not ignored; but they are virtually absent in the footnotes. 
Nearly every page is documented by references to the sources. It is worth noting 
that the author draws very largely on German scholarship, which is indeed suit- 
able to a professor of Germanic languages and literatures. 

As did Professor Bainton, the writer takes the story to the Diet of Worms. 
Luther is always in focus, but he is set in the “times.” The success of this method, 
a kind of life-and-times narrative, depends on a writer’s knowledge, and on this 
score Fife does not fail. Few have succeeded in fusing the man and his context 
more imaginatively. Thus Luther’s harshness toward the peasants in their war is 
associated with his bourgeois early life; his phenomenal memory is related to his 
having sweat over the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei and Peter of Spain’s 
Logicalia. The town of Erfurt is vividly described, as are the customs and courses 
of its university. Such materials offer assistance in understanding sixteenth-century 
education and show how thoroughly scholastic Luther’s courses were, Throughout 
the book there is much use of the Table Talk and other of Luther’s later works to 
show how sharply he reacted against things learned and also how indelibly they 
had remained a part of him. In view of his later outbursts against Aristotle, it is 
worth noting how much he retained of him. 

The author tends to underplay dramatic things that Luther often overplayed 
later, such as the vow to become a monk, the fits of depression in the monastery, 
the journey to Rome, the discovery of justification by faith alone. Other things 
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that are played offstage, so to speak, are given prominence, such as Luther’s theo- 
logical studies, his preparation of sermons and lectures, his break with scholasti- 
cism, the reaction against scholasticism at Wittenberg (for Thomistic logic there 
were lectures on Ovid’s Metamorphoses), the burnings of Luther’s books. There 
are a score of vivid vignettes, including those of Eck, Dungersheim, Emser, and 
Charles V. The effect of humanism on Luther, the development of his style, and 
the significance of various editions of his works receive attention throughout. 

This review could be heavy with praise, for the book is astonishing both in its 
‘learning and in its clarity. The story is very largely told in terms of digests and 
analyses of letters, tracts, books, and sermons, leaving an impression of massive 
impartiality; this technique of letting documents speak, however, is often carried 
to excess by overlong reporting. Space might have been devoted to a chapter de- 
scribing the anti-Roman feeling in Germany; we know it existed and that it was 
important, but its lineaments are not clear, The asserted importance of Luther’s 
burning of the bull and the canon law is not substantiated. But all this is only to 
say that the book comes short of absolute perfection. The author’s most dis- 
tinguished merit is his way of using the life-and-times method. It seems to make 
Luther stand out more solidly, while it does not diminish the stature of his 
honorable and learned opponents. 


University of Oregon Quramus BREEN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN PUBLIC MIND: A SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF GERMAN POLITICAL SENTIMENTS, ASPIRATIONS, 
AND IDEAS, THE MIDDLE AGES, THE REFORMATION, By Freder- 
ick Hertz. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. 524. $6.00.) 


We live in the age of the historical hybrid. In accordance with present stand- 
ards, the subject matter of history must represent the crossing of at least two 
strains: political history must have its economic and social underpinning and, 
optimally, its theoretical superstructure; intellectual history must have its social 
basis and its political conditions; economic history must have its social effects; 
even diplomatic history must be internally conditioned; and as for “social” his- 
tory, that convenient residual category, the more that goes into the pot the 
better. Nor has the form of historical writing escaped the ubiquitous pressure 
of the both-and: general histories must have specific reference, monographs must 
have general import, and whatever we write is, at one and the same time, to 
satisfy the specialist and attract the general reading public. The advantages of 
such an approach are patent: it overcomes the limits without surrendering the 
achievements of specialization, and it strives for synthesis of actions to replace 
the lost cosmic unity behind actions, But the synthetic approach has its perils 
too. Most notably, the multiplication of the factors in research can leave the 
historian draped uncomfortably between his stools and ensconced upon none. 

These considerations are raised by Mr. Hertz’s volume, for its strength and 
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lts weakness are those of the contemporary hybrid product. lts scope is vast, 
nothing less than a general history of Germany from the tribal period to the 
Peace of Westphalia, Moreover, it has an ostensible focus in the relationship of 
politics and society, a relationship which, in Hertz's label of the “public mind,” 
is epitomized in “the political and social feelings, opinions, and aspirations of 
the various groups forming the German people, with special reference to those 
which have determined politics.” In its application, the theme of the “public 
mind” revolves primarily around two poles—the political history of rulers and 
the commentaries of assorted pamphleteers on political and social situations— 
with chapters on religious, economic, and legal developments interspersed to 
denote changes of setting. The two areas of concentration provide appropriate 
channels for the employment of the author’s outstanding qualities—the impres- 
sive erudition which is displayed in the description of events and in the para- 
phrase of commentaries and the feeling for humanity which penetrates behind 
the action to the actor. 

But despite these merits the book ultimately overreaches itself and does not 
quite hang together. The multiplicity of its aims frustrates the complete attain- 
ment of any. It attempts general history and it works the specific theme of the 
“public mind,” but these two facets tend to inhibit rather than to complement 
each other. The attention devoted to summarizing the works of publicists is 
disproportionate for a general history, while the patient recounting of familiar 
events, presumably for the edification of the novice, the extension of the factual 
background of the “public mind” to well over half of the book, the loose use of 
terms like “feudalism” and “nationalism,” and the overwhelming preponderance 
of authorities over sources in the bibliography go ill with a special study. Indeed, 
the two facets often become two separate categories; the general history is fre- 
quently not organized for its relevance to the “public mind,” and the expressions 
of the “public mind” are often accumulated without assessment of their impact 
on the general situation. The nub of the problem resides in this concept of the 
“public mind,” which purports to be the vehicle of a general synthesis of poli- 
tics and society but actually operates as a receptacle for sundries on religion, 
morals, and politics. In Hertz’s usage, the “public mind” is an elastic notion 
which consists of a combination of the putative reactions to governmental poli- 
cies, the equally putative reactions to material conditions, the psychological im- 
plications of sporadic popular actions, and, above all, the emissions of the publi- 
cists, which are by assumption identified with the opinions of society. Since 
these pieces of evidence are recapitulated piece by piece and not analyzed as a 
totality, it is not quite clear what the relations between politics and society are 
at any given time. 

The format of the book repeats the dilemma of its substance, It is made up 
like a general popular history in the complete absence of footnotes and in the 
token presence of an index, too brief to be really useful. On the other hand, the 
appurtenances of the volume seem designed for a more specialized audience 
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positively in the concession of an introductory bibliography of general titles and 
of chapter bibliographies, with all entries trenchantly and at times cryptically 
abbreviated, and negatively in the neglect of the editorial care usually accorded 
to trade books for a wider market. 

Hertz has aimed high and has brought rich knowledge to bear. It is perhaps 
necessary in the present stage of historiography that the reach should exceed the 


grasp. 
Yale University LEONARD KRIEGER 


AUFFASSUNGEN ÜBER DIE SENDUNG DES DEUTSCHEN VOLKES 
UM DIE WENDE DES 18. UND 19. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Aira Kemi- 
läinen. [The Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, Ser. B, Vol. ror.] 
(Helsinki: the Academy. 1956. Pp. 301.) 


Tus substantial doctoral dissertation examines the concepts of the mission of 
the German people during a period that in literature stretches from Lessing 
through the early Romantics, in philosophy from Kant through Fichte, and in 
politics from the travail of the old Reich through the founding of the German 
Confederation. These are not fresh topics, and the author, pointing to the Uber- 
fluss of sources and literature, is well aware that he treads the paths of Friedrich 
Meinecke, Fritz Valjavec, Reinhold Aris, Hans Kohn, and Carleton Hayes. Nor 
does he try seriously to depart from the major figures of the era: Herder, Klop- 
stock, Humboldt, Schiller, Arndt, Adam Müller, Novalis, the Schlegels, ez al., 
that is to say, the leading members of the Gelehrtenrepublik of Germany. The 
effort is made, however, to isolate the ideas of the German mission from such 
other movements of the era as the incipient national-state idea or the patriotism 
rooted in the old Reich. l 

It is the major purpose of the book, as well as a contribution to scholarship, 
to clarify the fact that ideas of the German mission only partly overlapped those 
of nationalism and promoted the unity movement. Beginning with the mid- 
eighteenth century, when German writers had hardly begun to question the 
superiority of French culture, Kemiläinen describes the development step by 
step. First, there was the largely literary idea that German letters were equal to 
those of France within the general standards of the Enlightenment. Next came 
a feeling of superiority, reinforced by the great achievements of Schiller and 
Goethe. Then came the Sturm und Drang in literature, the aesthetic humanism 
of a Humboldt, and the idealism of a Kant, all of which gave grounds for the 
claim of German cultural supremacy in general. The German mission, mean- 
while, developed from the modest notion that Germany should be the school- 
master of the world in art and scholarship to the bolder claim, made by Fichte 
and the early Romantics, that Germany should spread her idealistic Weltans- 
chauung around the world as once France had spread the Enlightenment. Dis- 
daining the mere material and social progress of the latter, the German view 
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stressed moral progress, religious betterment, and intellectual growth for the 
individual, 

The concluding chapters attempt to relate these matters to politics, war, and 
nationalism, but the argument is not very clear. War for moral ends was ap- 
proved by many of the intellectuals, but their aims were not military conquest, 
despite provocation from Napolton. Most thinkers, in fact, had only a vague 
idea of a national state. “Die Gelehrten lebten—Arndt ausgenommen—in der 
politisch gleichgúltigen Atmospháre der Kleinstaaterei und des Gleichgewichts” 
(p. 263). Yet the author cautiously hazards the concluding remark that the 
creed of intellectual superiority, transformed by nineteenth-century materialism 
and realism, “perhaps” influenced, “even if indirectly,” similar views in the 
twentieth century. 

The study yields many refinements and nuances, yet the total effect lacks 
somewhat in force. When all the shadings have been described, all the fine 
distinctions delineated, we have perhaps had a stimulating exercise, but our 
over-all views have been little changed. Had the author not written so skillfully 
and quoted so generously from most interesting sources, the exercise could have 
been downright painful. As it is, we feel refreshed and rewarded. 


University of Kentucky Enno E, KrAzHE 


RANKE UND DIE SOZIALE WELT. By Rudolf Vierhaus. [Neue münster- 
sche Beitrage zur Geschichtsforschung, edited by Kurt von Raumer, Band 
1.] (Miinster: Aschendorfísche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1957. Pp. 259. Cloth 
DM 19, paper DM 17.) 


Since the day in May, 1950, when an anonymous latter-day Lord Acton 
scathingly indicted Ranke in the London Times Literary Supplement, disposing 
of him as altogether unfit for our century, various attempts have been made to 
vindicate the Prussian historian, Behind his alleged lack of ideas—indeed, disap- 
proval of ideas—Pieter Geyl and Herbert Butterfield have discovered an expres- 
sion of conviction after all, Eberhard Kessel and Carl Hinrichs have set out to 
reconstruct somewhat elaborately Ranke’s theoretical premises. And now Rudolf 
Vierhaus takes up the problem of Ranke’s alleged failure to emphasize the social 
factor in history, part of the general problem of Ranke’s aversion to philosophiz- 
ing and theorizing. Vierhaus reminds us that Marx, in a letter written to Engels 
in 1864, castigated Ranke’s history as Anekdotengeschichte and as a collection of 
Histórchen and that Treitschke described Ranke as peering down on the “lower 
depths of society” from the elevation of the dynastic courts. Indeed, from the 
perspective of the twentieth century, during which the historian and the sociolo- 
gist have moved closer and closer together, the Rankian approach to social 
issues seems at first sight to be particularly open to criticism. Without presenting 
an apology for Ranke, without going to the extreme of attributing to him a co- 
herent social philosophy, Vierhaus undertakes here to reexamine Ranke’s aware- 
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ness of social forces. The value of his study is greatly enhanced by his use of the 
so far unexploited Ranke papers located in Marburg. 

Ranke’s world, beautifully recreated by Vierhaus, was marked by his deep 
Protestant faith, his roots in the pre-industrial social order, and his unquestion- 
ing acceptance of Obrigkeit. Nevertheless, Ranke lived in an age of crisis, of 
political and social unrest. He saw the traditional order challenged by new ab- 
stract ideas that were alien to him and, in particular, by a new class, the prole- 
tariat, which to his mind presaged total upheaval, Ranke’s awareness of crisis, 
Vierhaus shows, was no less intense than that of his contemporaries, Burckhardt, 
De Tocqueville, and Lorenz von Stein. However, he was less agitated than 
Burckhardt, less willing than De Tocqueville and Von Stein to accept the inevi- 
table. For Ranke nothing was inevitable, and he believed serenely in the survival 
of his old Europe. 

This position was a matter of personal faith, not of scholarship. As a historian, 
Ranke did not ignore contemporary history or neglect the social factor. Being 
primarily a historian, he was, of course, above all concerned with what H. A. L. 
Fisher has called “the law of the contingent and the unforeseen.” He was not a 
sociologist, and his method was descriptive rather than analytical; Ranke guarded 
the character of history as literature. Nevertheless, as Vierhaus aptly points out, 
Ranke had an “immanent sociology.” For him, man was surely not an atom, 
“because man lives only within a community (Gemeinschaft). Within its con- 
fines everyone is allotted space and may set his own objectives.” This “com- 
munity” was less the social class than the family, dynasty, tribe (Stamm), folk, 
nation, state, and church, Vierhaus carefully examines the occurrence and mean- 
ing of these concepts in Ranke’s work, Ranke’s “immanent sociology” was less 
explicit, less intense, than the sociology of the twentieth-century professionals, 
but it permeated his work. His “social world” was broad and inclusive; the “so- 
ciological” insights of his Politisches Gespräch, for instance, were penetrating. 
In working out the relevance of Ranke’s concepts, Vierhaus has furnished an 
answer to the question of why a historian like Ranke is never outdated and why 
Ranke’s work is classic. 

A. number of interesting appendixes follow Vierhaus’ study, among them an 
informative essay on the treatment in historiography of Ranke’s attitude toward 
the social factor. Also included are reprints of some excerpts from the Ranke 


papers. 
Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE, By Andreas Dorpalen. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 345. $6.00.) 
Tue last major work on Treitschke, Heinrich von Treitschke im deutschen 
Geistesleben des 19. Jahrhunderts, was written in 1935 by Ernst Leipprand. The 
author eulogized Treitschke as responsible for the “spiritual regeneration” of 
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the Third Reich and as one who embodied in his political beliefs the best of the 
spirit of Plato and Aristotle, Niebuhr and Savigny, Dahlmann and Mohl. This 
estimate was in strong contrast to that of British propagandists who in World 
War I constantly referred to “that trio of war-inspirers—Treitschke, Nietzsche, 
and Bernhardi.” Pi 

Andreas Dorpalen’s new work, the frst full biography of Treitschke, is fortu- 
nately not burdened by Leipprand’s panegyrical views, It is the author's purpose 
to portray Treitschke in due proportion against his own background—in terms of 
how he came by his ideas, what influences formed his thinking, and how he, in 
turn, influenced his time, Dr. Dorpalen has sought for a balanced treatment of 
this scarecrow intellect whose writings have been judged widely as representative 
of integra] nationalism and pre-Nazi philosophy. 

What emerges is a first-rate biography. The organization is excellent, the docu- 
mentation is good, and the style is smooth and readable. There was one unfortu- 
nate handicap: most of Treitschke’s unpublished papers are no longer available. 
Deposited in the Prussian State Library in Berlin after his death, they were re- 
moved during World War II and have since disappeared. Many biographical de- 
tails could have been cleared up if these important papers had been at the author’s 
disposal, 

Dorpalen is at his best in placing Treitschke within the historical framework 
of his time, in discussing his academic career as Praeceptor Germaniae and his 
political life as Reichstag delegate, and in evaluating his works, But he is less 
effective in his aim to make his subject “human and understandable.” It is a tall 
order. Treitschke was one of those ferocious, arrogant, and complex ridden per- 
sonalities who cannot be understood without the help of the psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and psychoanalyst. (There is little doubt that future historians will have 
to turn more and more to these disciplines for assistance.) Treitschke's loves and 
hates were monumental, He was pro-Prussia, promonarchist, pro-State, prowar, 
and pro-Bismarck, His “antis” were staggering: he was, among other things, anti- 
Saxon, anti-Austrian, anti-French, anti-English, anti-Semitic, antibourgeois, anti- 
Socialist, antidemocratic, antiparliamentarianism, antiwomen, and antiliberal 
(though, curiously, he regarded himself as a German liberal). 

The author docs a good job in analyzing Treitschke’s lifelong deafness as a 
factor in his general contempt for humanity. Running as a theme through this 
biography are repeated expressions of Treitschke’s scorn for women: “Women be- 
ing what they are, I can relax fully only in the company of kindred male souls”; 
the German conscience must be awakened from “effeminate despair”; fairy tale 
poetry is “effeminate”; “History bears virile traits, it is not meant for sentimental 
fools or for women.” Treitschke’s wife eventually broke down and was confined 
permanently to an institution. “I think she is now blaming me for her misfor- 
tune,” said the dominating husband in all innocence. This aspect of Treitschke’s 
personality merits much attention, as do his difficulties with his mother, his fear 
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of his father, his belligerence, his anti-Semitism, his compulsion for work, and his 
fanatical nationalism. 

When the philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey charged Treitschke bluntly with a 
dangerous confusion of history and politics, he hit at the core of an unhappy 
career. This fine book, the best yet published on Treitschke, makes it clear that 
those scholars who see in history a tool for personal prejudices and who seek to 
work politically through history (durch die ‘Geschichte politisch zu wirken) do 
not deserve the honored title of historian: publicist, politician, propagandist— 
yes; historian—no, 


City College of New York Louis L. SNYDER 


' THEODOR MOMMSEN UND DAS 19. JAHRHUNDERT. By Alfred Heuss. 
[Veróffentlichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Universitätsgesellschaft, 
Neue Folge, Number 19.] (Kiel: Ferdinand Hirt, 1956. Pp. 288.) 


NINE years ago a rather pathetic clause from Mommsen’s last will of 1899 was 
published. It showed that one of the most highly praised savants of the nineteenth 
century, in fact an undisputed giant in his field, looked back not only with mod- 
esty but with misgivings upon his lifework in history and philology, for both of 
which, he felt, he was not really suited. He confessed that in his innermost being 
he had always been an “animal politicum” and wanted to be a “citizen.” Having 
been a failure in this respect under German conditions, Mommsen tried to dis- 
courage posterity from busying itself with his individuality. In fact, he barred as 
much as he could the way to any biographical treatment. 

Heuss does not attempt to tackle the formidable task of biography, in which 
L. Wickert is engaged, nor does he concentrate on the “animal politicum” or the 
political aspects of Mommsen’s historiography, dealt with in a monograph by A. 
Wucher (Gottingen, 1956), His fascinating study combines a limited but very re- 
vealing biographical approach with an analysis of the interrelationship of the 
savant and the citizen. In its cogency, as well as its paradoxy, the study shows 
Mommsen to be a unique and at the same time a highly representative figure of 
the German nineteenth century. He does not belong, as the author convincingly 
proves, to the school of political historians, although by temperament he might 
have been more inclined to follow this path than anyone else, In fact, his History 
of Rome is thoroughly misunderstood if “Caesarian” leanings are read into it. Its 
hero is the aristocracy which Mommsen fought in daily life. Moreover, the Roman 
history, although his most popular work, was actually a by-product for Mommsen. 
It was the work of a very temporary stage in his intellectual growth, which cli- 
maxed in two entirely different directions, in systematic analysis (Roman Penal 
Law and Roman Public Law) and in pure “research.” On the basis of this in- 
terpretation, the most discussed problem of Mommsen’s life (that of the lacking 
fourth volume) is easily solved. 

In line with arguments put forward by Toynbee and Collingwood, Heuss 
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justly stresses the non velle rather than the non posse, i.e., the intellectual and 
sociological change in the second half of the century. In its course, Mommsen as 
a savant becomes the exponent of a bourgeois period with its mundane ascetics, 
its enormous and disciplined output of erudition, and its intensity and organiza- 
tional problems similar to those of any other big enterprise in the economic or 
political field. ' 

This typical combination of greatly expanding and strangely narrowing in- 
terests has its counterpart in the political field. Mommsen remains a “Forty-eighter” 
throughout his life, with an unusual urge for taking active part in public affairs. 
He is a most’ respected spokesman of the liberal left in the eighties, and his pro- 
found sense of social justice makes the frectrader eventually turn in the direction 
of F, Naumann. Yet in his bitter fight against the oppressive and materialistic 
degradation of ethical and national values, which he sees rampant in the late 
Bismarckian era, he is, in his own devotion to seemingly impersonal work, part 
and parcel of the underlying shift in the general climate. To put it briefly: he 
shares Burckhardt’s criticism of the era after 1871 and yet is subject to the same 
criticism, Within this conceptual framework, which Heuss discusses in its full 
complexity, a wealth of information on problems of intellectual and political his- 
tory is offered that should make the monograph rewarding for any student of the 
period. 


University of Tübingen Hans RoTHFELS 


WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTE DEUTSCHLANDS IM 19. UND 20, JAHR- 
HUNDERT. Band II. By Heinrich Bechtel. (Munich: Verlag Georg D. W. 
Callwey. 1956. Pp. 488. DM 26.) 


Tas is the concluding volume of a trilogy which seeks to throw light on the 
fundamentals of German economic development from prehistoric times to the 
twentieth century. The present book ends abruptly with the early 1930's; Profes- 
sor Bechtel alludes to the Nazi regime but claims that “a reasoned discussion” of 
developments since 1933 “is not yet possible.” 

The impressive table of contents raises high expectations that are not borne 
out by actual performance. This Wirtschaftsgeschichte is not concerned with a his- 
torical analysis of the process of material progress, Instead, the author gives a thin 
narrative account of major economic events and innovations, which he tries to 
link to the course of general German history. There is much vague talk about 
Geist and Si but little information about savings, investments, capital formation, 
or the fluctuations in prices, interest rates, costs, profits, output, employment, and 
consumption. The salient problems posed by the interrelations of these variables 
are not pointed up, let alone clarified. Unfortunately, the author does not seriously 
come to grips with the central theme of German economic history since the late 
1830’s—the revolutionary change-over to self-reinforcing economic growth per 
capita, the transformation of an “underdeveloped country” into a mighty indus- 
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trial economy. In intellectual lucidity, command of the facts, and soundness of 
judgment, Bechtel’s study does not stand up well in comparison with the less 
pretentious earlier work of Sombart, Sartorius von Waltershausen, and Clapham. 
And the more recent Deutsche Sozial- und Wirtschafisgeschichte by Friedrich 
Lütge, its dearth of concrete detail notwithstanding, proves superior in analytical 
skill and conceptual precision. i 

As the record stands, Bechtel deals primarily not with economic history but 
with the description of its conditioning general milieu. The bulk of the book con- 
sists of a rather trite survey of the changing legal, institutional, and political set- 
ting. Particular emphasis is placed on governmental policy and activity both in 
the domestic and the foreign field. The author is more original and more sug- 
gestive when he discusses the impact of the currents of thought in social philoso- 
phy, the social sciences, literature, and the fine arts and the shifts in group atti- 
tudes toward things material, Stimulated by some of the art historians, Bechtel's 
interpretive ambitions, as in his earlier works, are focused on the attempt to make 
his data more meaningful by asserting that they reflect a sequence of distinctive 
economic styles. These “styles,” as presented, however, are too mystifying and too 
fanciful to serve effectively as keys to better understanding. 

All indications are that the author is completely out of touch with the work 
done in the social sciences, including history, outside of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. Significantly, his bibliography and his useful notes do not list, except 
for a single random item, any book or article that appeared in a non-German 
language during the past hundred years, Bechtel seems to be unfamiliar even 
with the studies of Benaerts, Bruck, and Clapham. Such a self-imposed boycott 
of the outside world, indicative of excessive national pride, is intellectual pro- 
vincialism, pure and simple. 


Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 


GESCHICHTE ZWISCHEN PHILOSOPHIE UND POLITIK: STUDIEN 
ZUR PROBLEMATIK DES MODERNEN GESCHICHTSDENKENS. By 
Walther Hofer. [Philosophische Forschungen, Neue Folge, Volume 6.] (Basel: 
Verlag für Recht und Gesellschaft. 1956. Pp. 185.) 


Dr. Hofer is a young Swiss scholar who has been teaching for several years 
at the Free University and the Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin. His first book, 
published in 1950 under the title Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschauung, was 
a detailed study of the development and ideas of Friedrich Meinecke. The present 
volume, dedicated to the memory of Meinecke, contains six essays dealing with 
Meinecke’s later work and with the relationship and synthesis of historical, 
philosophical, and political thought. Their point of view is determined by the 
problems which present-day German historiography faces. On the one hand, it is 
threatened by a revival of the nineteenth-century nationalism that drew its inspira- 
tion from the anti-Western enthusiasm of the “war of liberation” and from Bis- 
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1arck's victories; on the other hand lies the danger of the Russian Communist 
onception of history, which in the universities of the Soviet occupied zone of 
jermany has entered into a strange amalgam with German nationalism, having 
ss origins also in the anti-Western “war of liberation” in which Russians and 
sermans fought side by side. 

Hofer analyzes the reasons for the alienation of the German spirit from that 
f the West. He finds a principal cause for it in the fateful alliance of philosophy 
nd politics dominating German historiography from the middle of the nineteenth 
entury, an alliance of an idealistic philosophy and a Machiavellian policy. Na- 
lonalism, militarism, and imperialism assumed especially virulent forms in Ger- 
aany because the German intellectuals rejected Western rationalism and claimed 
hat Germany, living historically and geographically in a special situation, had 
he right to use special means to change the situation. Hofer rightly insists, how- 
ver, that there are older German traditions much more akin to the liberal West, 
nd if the Germans today understand history in a way different from that which 
lominated German thought in 1880 or in 1920, it does not necessarily mean 
hat they are following foreign models; it may mean that they are returning to 
heir own pre-Bismarckian traditions. 

Every student of modern Germany will read Hofer’s volume with interest and 
rofit. It is written with vigor and with an understanding of political responsi- 
ility not frequently found among historians, The most important of the six essays 
leals with Meinecke as a political thinker and with the relationship of politics 
nd ethics. Meinecke started as a typical Bismarckian nationalist. During his long 
ife he witnessed what Hofer rightly calls die ganze verhängnisvolle Geschichte 
les deutschen Menschentums von Bismarck zu Hitler hin. Meinecke learned to 
eject the typical German acceptance and glorification of power and to view power 
vith pessimism and distrust and thus, while recognizing its necessity, to avoid its 
lemoniac impact. From 1918 on, Meinecke vainly tried to teach the Germans to 
rrasp the reality of ethical factors in history. He was convinced that Germany’s 
lefeat in the war of 1914 was as final and irrevocable as the breakdown of the 
3ismarckian system. 

Meinecke built a bridge between German and Western historical thought. 
-Iofer, sixty years younger, is firmly rooted in the latter, In the last essay of the 
yook he tries to define what he calls the Hauptkennzeichen des westlichen 
Geschichtsdenkens. Among these characteristics he includes the fact that Western 
ustorical thought knows itself responsible for the whole of mankind, that it 
annot answer the question about the meaning and the future course of history 
with any absolute certainty, and that it regards liberty as a formative principle of 
he human personality and as a creative force in history. A sincere agnosticism 
'egarding the meaning and ultimate secrets of history not only preserves the 
iberty of man; it also presents him with a task—the struggle for more liberty 
ind humanity, for more justice and truth, a struggle which gives meaning to our 
‘xistence and perhaps to history. These are ethical concepts not usually empha- 
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sized in German historiography. At the end of his book, Hofer quotes the phi- 
losopher Karl Jaspers, who said that though we cannot know the future, the goal 
of history is unequivocal: liberty. 

City College of New York Hans KoHn 


GERMANY’S NEW CONSERVATISM: ITS HISTORY AND DILEMMA 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Klemens von Klemperer. Foreword 
by Sigmund Neumann. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xxvi, 250. $5.00.) 


Tus book performs several valuable tasks: it helps to clarify the fashionable 
but elusive term “conservatism,” it provides a brief survey of German conservatism 
and its transformations during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and it 
examines at length the tragic failure of a group of German Neo-Conservatives 
to cope with a spiritual and political emergency and to prevail against the formid- 
able competition of fascist totalitarianism. Proceeding from the correct assump- 
tion that conservatism (like most isms) is really undefinable and must be viewed 
in its historical context, the author nevertheless succeeds admirably in explaining 
what he calls “the logic of conservatism.” He then applies this logic to Germany 
and finds that here it did not remain true to its basic concepts. Becoming statist 
and nationalistic, the narrow orthodoxy of German conservatism prior to 1914 
was incapable of coping with the forces of social change that resulted from Ger- 
many’s sudden industrialization. But after thus becoming a stranger in its own 
country, German conservatism was given a second chance. The German Youth 
movement and the impact of World War I, by rejuvenating German conservatism, 
brought it “as close as it ever came to the ideal of a Tory democracy.” 

The “Neo-Conservative movement” that emerged from World War I, hardly 
deserving the term “movement,” was a strangely assorted group—the “elders,” 
Max Weber, Naumann, Meinecke, Troeltsch, Rathenau, and Thomas Mann, and 
the “young ones,” Moeller van den Bruck, Spengler, Jünger, the Taz circle, the 
Strasser brothers, and others. Their task was to give a conservative foundation 
to the new German Republic. And here they failed. Professor von Klemperer 
carefully examines why and how they failed. There are some obvious answers: 
the exodus of the “elders” (through death or disillusionment), the failure of 
socialization, which changed these potential saviors of the Republic into critics 
and ultimately enemies, and the blow of Versailles, which strengthened the al- 
ready prevalent nationalist and anti-Western attitude of German Neo-Conserva- 
tives. There certainly was no dearth of ideas and ideals among these Neo-Con- 
servatives. In a period unique in its intellectual ferment, they surpassed all other 
groups in the fertility of their imagination and the ferocity of their arguments, 
until finally their aspirations became so irrational, contradictory, and complicated 
that the “terrible simplificateur” emerged as a welcome common denominator who 
might provide salvation from the nihilism of their intellectual uncertainty and 
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who had the popular following which they as intellectuals (a term they hated) 
acked. In showing that Neo-Conservatism and National Socialism were simul- 
neous movements that converged, rather than similar movements which suc- 
:eeded each other, Von Klemperer makes a useful contribution to the often over- 
simplified story of Hitler’s rise to power, Writing with a rare mixture of ob- 
ectivity and compassion, he carefully refrains from wagging a finger. It can 
anly be hoped that the neoconservatives in our own midst will give their atten- 


jon to this fine book. 
'ohns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


W STULECIE WIOSNY LUDOW, 1848-1948 [On the Centennial of the Spring 
of Nations, 1848-1948]. Volumes I-V. Edited by Natalia Gasiorowska. (War- 
saw: State Publishing Institute. 1948; 1949; 1951; 1951; 1953. Pp. 417; 502; 
4425 394; 564.) 

Among the publications appearing in the centennial year of the 1848 Revolu- 
jon, this collective work by Polish historians is undoubtedly the largest, though 
aot necessarily the most complete, Among the sixteen contributors to these five 
arge volumes are a few well-known historians who have previously written on 
he mid-nineteenth century—S, Kieniewicz, A. Minkowska, J. Dutkiewicz, and 
the editor, N. Gasiorowska; there is also a host of relatively new names. While 
certain gaps existed in Polish historiography with relation to the “Spring of 
Nations,” the main purpose of the publication under review is not so much to 
ill them but rather to seek in the Revolution of 1848 “the origins and the early 
stages of development of such socio-economic problems as play an essential role 
n our contemporary life.” This could mean, of course, either a new reinterpreta- 
‘ion of the Revolution by stressing its social and economic aspects, or a concen- 
tration on those specific issues directly relevant to the new Marxist reality. In fact, 
one sees in the volumes a gradual evolution from the first approach to the second. 
Simultaneously one notices, as he reads through these numerous essays, a tighten- 
ing of the orthodox Marxist interpretation and an increasing use of Marxist 
‘erminology. 

The first volume deals with the Revolution of 1848 as it appeared in various 
Polish provinces. Social and economic factors are emphasized but not unduly so, 
and the volume contains chapters prepared by specialists who draw mostly on 
their prewar writings, Certain parts discussing problems in Galicia, Silesia, or 
East Prussia and a chapter on partisan warfare introduce undoubtedly new ele- 
ments. The chief weakness of the volume is absence of an all-embracing introduc- 
tion, which could relate events in Poland to those abroad and discuss more fully 
"he Polish emigration. The opening chapter, which supposedly provides the eco- 
nomic “basis,” is not too closely related to the others and fails to perform this 
task, While not all the chapters maintain an equally high standard, the first 
volume is superior in many respects to those which follow. 
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The object of the second volume is to analyze the various revolutions in 
Europe, and the introductory chapter written by a well-known Marxist historian, 
W. Kula, on “The Economic Background of the Spring of Nations” is clearly in- 
tended to offer a guiding light. The picture which Kula presents is, however, one- 
sided and greatly oversimplified, His thesis that the area in which the revolutions 
took place corresponds roughly to the sphere of-influence of the Napoleonic em- 
Pire is startling in view of the revolutionary events in the Habsburg monarchy, 
Sicily, and the Danubian principalities. His attempt to portray the events of 1848 
in terms of a conflict between rising capitalism and the disintegrating forces of 
feudalism tends to obscure the differences between developments in France and in 
the rest of Europe. The chapters which follow raise equally serious doubts as to 
their objectivity. Probably the best is the chapter on France by Dutkiewicz. The 
essay on Germany and Austria is far less satisfactory, and the attached bibliog- 
raphy contains many gaps; no works on Czech and Hungarian events are in- 
cluded. These deficiencies are not remedied by a special chapter on German con- 
stitutional developments, a poorly written essay, repetitious, almost incoherent. 
Katz’s contribution on England is not satisfactory either, and his bibliography 
omits such standard works as the Oxford History of England as well as basic 
books on chartism. A valuable though controversial addition to the volume is an 
analysis of the Parisian Tribune des Peuples in which Mickiewicz played an im- 
portant part. The volume is liberally sprinkled with Marxist clichés. 

A study of ideological trends constitutes the third volume of the publication. 
The authors examine here three currents of thought: Utopian socialism, which is 
approached from a strictly Marxist point of view; scientific socialism, which is 
described in uncritical and eulogistic terms; and the complex ideology of the 
Carbonari, Free Masonry, and Mazzini. The last chapter is highly interesting and 
shows the changing ideological scene in which clear-cut divisions and rigid dis- 
tinctions can make little sense. The picture which emerges reminds us that the 
Revolution was after all largely the work of intellectuals, who often moved from 
one position to another and whose views were far less crystallized than one would 
have thought. The complexity so characteristic of the 1848 period largely dis- 
appears in the chapter on scientific socialism, The author, H. Katz, guided in his 
work by Marxist light, does not hesitate to declare that “the course of events of 
the revolution ... is of secondary importance in comparison with the fact of 
creation and theoretical formulation of scientific socialism.” Since this appears to 
be the unwritten motto of much of the third volume, one wonders less why 
Romanticism or Liberalism was not included in the discussion of ideologies; the 
emphasis has clearly shifted from a reinterpretation of all aspects of the 1848 
Revolution to a discussion of issues which are directly “relevant.” 

This approach to the Revolution seems to determine largely the choice of 
revolutionary Polish figures discussed in the fourth volume. Not that the portraits 
of such men as Krepowiecki or Kamienski are without value or interest. The 
biographical essays, however, often lead to a general discussion of the Polish emi- 
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ration in which people like Czartoryski or Mochnacki seldom appear and in 
‘hich their names are almost anathema. The most exasperating chapter is that on 
Yorcell, which is a repetitious, tendentious presentation, replete with Marxist 
rminology. 

The fifth and last volume contains a selection of Polish documents and ex- 
:rpts of revolutionary writings preceded by commentary. Much valuable material 
; assembled, except for the last chapter, which instead of providing the reader 
rith selections from Marx and Engels degenerates into a harangue with quota- 
ons, The enthusiasm of the author, H. Katz, for the genius of Marx and Engels 
ems only equalled by his admiration for their great pupils, Lenin and Stalin. 

Taken as a whole the publication is unevenly written and documented. Doubt- 
'ss this is unavoidable in any collective effort—the Fejto publication, which also 
cals with the Revolution of 1848, suffers. from the same weakness-—but matters 
ecome worse by combining scholarly essays with journalistic propaganda. With 
leological pressure on the Polish historian increasing after 1948, later volumes 
antain statements which stand in contradiction to ones made earlier. There is 
lso a lack of uniformity in the volumes. Only one chapter has footnotes, and 
nly one volume has an index. Each author has followed his own inclination in 
rranging a bibliography, and the manner of citing books and periodicals differs 
om one chapter to another. Chapters are only loosely knit together, and there is 
fair amount of repetition. In none of the bibliographies does one find mention 
f Namier’s Revolution of the Intellectuals, or Fejto's Spring of Nations—though 
rofessor Kieniewicz has reviewed them both in Polish historical periodicals. 

Despite the serious shortcomings, these volumes contain many interesting, new; 
od stimulating interpretations, A wealth of material has been brought together, 
nd although reading occasionally becomes difficult the reader will find a con- 
iderable reward for his patience. 


ndiana University | Piotr S$. Wanprez 


ı HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA. By Georg von Rauch, Translated by Peter 
and Annette Jacobsohn. (New York: Frederick A, Praeger. 1957. Pp. xiii, 493. 
$6.75.) 

Geors von Rauch is keenly aware of the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, 

f making a history of Soviet Russia intelligible to a reader unacquainted with 

he antecedent history of Russia. Though he quite properly disclaims “the view 

hat Russia’s evolution toward Bolshevism was in any way predetermined,” he 
mphasizes the need for a book that will not unduly “stress the evolution of the 
darxist ideology ... emphasize the foreign policy of the Soviet Union... or re- 
rolve around the lives of Lenin or Stalin.” Unfortunately, these very items are 

ince again the major themes. . 

Although he puts the question: “Is Russian Marxism a phenomenon that be- 
ongs to the great waves of Western influence or does it grow out of the Russian 
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past?” Von Rauch does not offer an answer. He is content to preface his essentially 
unanalytical narrative of events since 1917 with a brief account of “revolutionary 
trends of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries” and betrays no apparent 
perception of the fact that the only revolutionary ideology that “succeeded” did so 
at the price of abandoning its cherished principles and resorting to zigzag im- 
provisations designed to retain power at all costs. For him, the writings of E. H. 
Carr offer such a “penetrating analysis” (a passage deleted in translation) that 
his own brief treatment of the revolution is reduced to a version that reads like a 
straight-line ascent to power. 

A great weakness of this history of Soviet Russia lies in its eer total neglect 
of economic factors, an-aspect of history for which the author seems to have 
small liking. Throughout, he makes only the most superficial references to eco- 
- nomic phenomena and policies, usually in subordination to the international 
relations and personal power struggles on which he dwells at considerable length. 

The author has a tendency to rely for his footnotes on gossipy or speculative 
sources, and his habit of omitting references at many points, even when quota- 
tion marks are used, suggests an excessive reliance on memory, What such prac- 
tice can lead to may be instanced by his attribution to Zinoviev of Lenin’s famous 
remark that “I would support Henderson by my vote just as a rope supports a 
hanged man.” Von Rauch substitutes Macdonald for Henderson and thinks he 
is illustrating the Comintern’s efforts to aid “the revolutionary ferment in Eng- 
land” in 1924, whereas he is actually citing advice to British Communists to offer 
electoral support to the Labour party in order to discredit its leadership and to 
shake the power of the Lloyd George coalition. 

This book has benefited significantly by Von Ranches earlier studies of fed- 
eralism and of the nationalities problem. There are excellent pages also on certain 
ideological changes, particularly in the field of historiography. Many readers will 
appreciate the brief biographical sketches, of a type usually tucked away in ap- 
pendixes or footnotes, with which Von Rauch interlards his treatment of more 
serious matters. The translation is highly competent and a marvel of compression, 
but one could wish that the publishers had done more justice to the author by 
careful proofreading and that the bibliography had not been inflated by inclusion 
of many American titles not listed in the German original. 

The author’s own summary is that this is “a dark chapter in the history of 
mankind,” whether viewed “through the eyes of Berdyaev as a chastisement of 
mankind under the divine plan of salvation, or through the eyes of Toynbee as 
a challenge to the eternal creative forces of mankind to prove themselves anew.” 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 
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ISTORIIA SSSR. UKAZATEL? SOVETSKOI LITERATURY 1917-1952 GG. 
Volume 1, ISTORIIA SSSR S DREVNEISHIKH VREMEN DO VSTU- 
PLENIYA ROSSI V PERIOD KAPITALIZMA. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Aka- 
demii Nauk SSSR. 1956, Pp, 724. 27 rubles.) 

ISTORIIA SSSR. UKAZATEL’ SOVETSKOI LITERATURY ZA 1917-1952 
GG. Volume I, PRILOZHENIE. SKHEMA KLASSIFIKATSIL VSPOMO- 
GATEL'NYE UKAZATELI, (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR. 
1956. Pp. 183. 10.60 rubles.) 


Tars important work of reference is the first, in two parts, of a projected three 
volumes, the work of the staff of the Fundamental Library of the Social Sciences 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Although it does not claim to be ex- 
haustive and is limited to works in the Russian language of interest to specialists 
published between 1917 and 1952, it lists no less than 18,825 monographs, ar- 
ticles, and book reviews for the period to 1861. The second and third volumes will 
deal with the “age of capitalism” (1861-1917) and with the Soviet period, re- 
spectively. . 

Although works in the minority languages are omitted, as well as textbooks 
and other publications intended for a wide audience, this is a most valuable aid 
to research. The bibliography is divided into seven parts, the first two devoted to 
historical aids and general histories and the remaining to chronological periods. 
. The periodization adopted in 1955 for Soviet educational institutions is followed: 
(1) to the sixth century (2,666 titles); (2) the sixth century to the 1470's (2,666 
titles); (3) the 1470’s to the end of the seventeenth century (1,851 titles); (4) the 
end of the seventeenth century to 1801 (3,127 titles); and (5) 1801-1861 (4,806 
titles). The proportion of titles demonstrates the continued interest of Soviet his- 
torians in the earlier period. The supplement provides a detailed table of contents, 
indexes of authors and editors and of personal, geographic, and ethnic names, and 
a list of over five hundred periodicals and anthologies, 

It is worth noting to what extent this bibliography reflects the current party 
line as to who can be cited and who cannot. There are many titles listed under 
Lenin’s name, but none under Stalin’s, Characteristically, the “bourgeois” his- 
torians who had a hard time under the first five-year plan and were later re- 
habilitated are here in force. On the other hand, a number of historians, who 
considered themselves to be Marxists, led the struggle against their “bourgeois” 
colleagues, and were later purged in the 1930’s, are missing from these pages. 
Among these, S. M. Dubrovsky, S. A, Piontkovsky, A, G. Prigozhin, and S. G. 
Tomsinsky deserve mention, Nevertheless, the omissions are not numerous, for 
the great majority of Soviet historians were able to adapt themselves to a party 
line that was patriotic at the time the purges were most severe. This work will 
doubtless become a standard reference and the logical starting point for the study 
of Soviet interpretations of the first thousand years of Russian history. 


Princeton University C. E. Brack 
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BRITISH ESSAYS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by H. C. Allen and 
C. P. Hill. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 348. $6.00.) 


Te increasing importance of the United States is receiving the testimony of 
a greater interest by the English in American history. The day is now gone when 
American developments can be relegated to a couple of footnotes, American his- 
torians are now welcomed in England, even though they usually exhibit their 
wares in considerable privacy. English historians are concerned increasingly with 
the American scene as a factor of world importance. We American historians 
appreciate the implied compliment and are interested in the reactions of our 
cousins from across the Atlantic. . 

The present essays quite naturally stress heavily the connections between 
Britain and the United States, not only in political origins, in population com- 
position, and in diplomatic relations but also in commercial and financial affairs. 
Other influences are minimized or excluded, creating a feeling of imbalance. 
Moreover, there is a tendency, possibly salutary to Americans, to indicate that 
English actions are almost always correct, while American actions are consid- 
erably more dubious, For example, British foreign policy is judged quite uni- 
formly “realistic” while American foreign policy vacillates because of “unrealistic” 
considerations. 

Over half of the present volume is devoted to political and diplomatic develop- 
ments, including the Constitution, Hamilton, Jefferson, “Manifest Destiny,” 
sectionalism, Reconstruction, radicalism, foreign policy, and modern American 
liberalism, Discussion of the last, dealing with the difficulties of the modern 
liberal in a two-party system, is original and stimulating. Most of the accounts 
rework very tired material, adding ‘little of either fact or interpretation. They are 
spotted with dubious statements: e.g., that the “Virginia plan” was “revolu- 
tionary” (p. 7), that the “bloody shirt” was “all but buried” within ten years 
after the Civil War (p. 86), that American parties have “few paid-up members” 
(p. 87), that Jackson vetoed a new section of the National Road and thereby 
stopped federal aid to transportation for a generation (p. 120), that Pike dis- 
covered and mapped the sources of the Mississippi (p. 130), that Texas achieved 
independence in 1835 (p. 134), and that the “open door” notes advocated equality 
of all nations in China (p. 303). Quite surprising is a discussion of American 
political radicalism in terms of Jackson, Bryan, and Wilson. Certain generaliza- 
tions seem questionable, such as those on the importance of slavery in the Con- 
stitutional debates (p. 12), on the noneffectiveness of the idea of separation of 
powers (p. 17), on the opposition to the Bank (p. 120), and on the attitude of 
the North toward slavery before the Civil War (p. 184). There is a notable em- 
phasis on economic factors, e.g., the remark that “Congressmen go to Washington 
to get benefits for their constituents,” followed by a clear statement that such 
benefits should be immediate and economic (p. 99). 
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Essays not primarily political intlude discussions of the rise of commerce and 
industry, labor organization, immigration, and the military tradition. The last is 
particularly good. There is an essay on F, J. Turner, who is considered by several 
of the authors to be the best American historian. As a personal aside at this point, 
I am not happy about being quoted (p. 150) as presumably in support of a 
position I did not take; incidentally, my name is misspelled. There are many 
questionable statements within these sections also: e.g., that the first American 
canal was the Erie (p. 110), that New England girls did factory work for “pin 
money” (p. 116), that the rivers of New Jersey are fast flowing (p. 116), that 
the Lynn shoemakers of the 1820’s worked under sweatshop conditions (p. 118), 
that the IWW worked primarily with immigrants (p. 268), and that working 
hours were cut in half for some Americans between 1860 and 1930 (p. 277). 

The nature of the market for this book is uncertain, For scholars the collection 
lacks depth, balance, and accuracy, and this comment is made without reference 
to the obvious lack of balance inherent in any series of essays written by various 
authors. For the general reader the format is not very attractive, and most of the 
essays are packed with too many details to be interesting. The generalizations are 
stated so simply and concisely that in many cases they are hardly credible. For 
example, Republican strength before World War I is credited to the connection 
of the party with prosperity and big business, and these general concepts are 
based on aid to the railroads, the fortunes made during the Civil War, and the 
corruption of the Grant administration (p. 90). This particular argument is also 
a good example of the tendency to depend on simple economic causation, The 
collection’s most probable usefulness is to professional historians who are interested 
in the British point of view. If this reviewer were asked whether the usefulness 
of the publication justifies its cost, his answer would be a regretful “no.” 


Dartmouth College RoserT E, RreceL 


SCIENCE IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: A HISTORY OF POLI- 
CIES AND ACTIVITIES TO 1940. By A. Hunter Dupree. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 460. $7.50.) 


Tras book, the result of a project sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, fills a wide gap in the 
history of American science. Not since the days of George Brown Goode and his 
series of papers on the history of government science and on national scientific 
organizations, published by the Smithsonian Institution exactly sixty years ago, 
has there been such a thoroughly adequate treatment of the subject. In the mean- 
time, of course, science has loomed into titanic and frightening importance, and 
the government's part in it has been increasingly great. Science today is a recog- 
nized national—even international-—responsibility. 

This was not so in Thomas Jefferson's time, when in order to obtain the 
government's support for the innocent science of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
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he had to justify it under the pretext of “extending the external commerce of the 
United States.” Such subterfuges for the sake of pure science have not been un- 
known even in our own day, but our education in such matters has come a long 
way. It took eight years, ending in 1846, for the United States Congress to 
decide in what manner it should dispose of James Smithson’s bequest. In such a 
simple prescription as “the increase and diffusion of knowledge” many new con- 
cepts and unchartered paths were inherent for a neophyte government. 

Thus the United States government’s responsibilities to science were slow in 
being recognized, but once established they became part of the nation’s intellectual 
tradition and were championed by many early government scientists and leaders. 
It was Mr. Dupree’s difficult task to bring the threads of this complex story to- 
gether, and he has done an admirable job. His treatments of the genesis and de- 
velopment of such federal scientific agencies as the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National Academy of Sciences, the Geological 
Survey, and the Department of Agriculture are particularly illuminating, as are 
also his expositions of the work and influence of such leaders as Ferdinand R. 
Hassler, Joseph Henry, Alexander Dallas Bache, John Wesley Powell, Spencer 
Fullerton Baird, Charles H. Davis, and, later, John Shaw Billings, Gifford Pinchot, 
C. Hart Merriam, and Charles D. Walcott. The chapter on conservation is im- 
portant because it shows how the demands of a significant national need (a “move- 
ment” to save the country’s natural resources) found their readiest response in 
government science, 

For the general historian Dupree’s book will in many ways be a revelation. 
Political leaders such as John Quincy Adams, Jefferson, Lincoln, the two Roose- 
velts, and others appear in a new perspective in their concern with science. The 
American genius takes on a new dimension as the history of one pervasive aspect 
of our national life—science in government--unfolds in this scholarly, well-docu- 
mented, and remarkably readable narrative. 

It is unfortunate that the author had to end his story with the year 1940. 
Much has happened in government science since then; the whole atomic age has 
broken wide open. But that, perhaps, will be another book. 


Smithsonian Institution PavL H. Ormser 


IMPRINTS ON HISTORY: BOOK PUBLISHERS AND AMERICAN FRON- 
TIERS. By Madeleine B. Stern. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1956. 
Pp. 492. $7.50.) 

In this, her fourth book, Madeleine B. Stern has sketched the lives of more 
than a score of minor American book publishers who nonetheless played a 
significant part in shaping their industry and contributed in no small degree to 
the formation of nineteenth-century intellectual patterns and cultural tastes. The 
list includes James D, Bemis, “father of the Western New York press”; George 
W, Childs, “potential Napoleon of the book trade” and “moral heir of Benjamin 
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Franklin”; Aaron K. Loring, Horatio Alger’s first publisher; Horace B. Fuller, 
who employed Louisa May Alcott as a magazine editor at five hundred dollars 
a year and published one of her books without her knowledge; and others whose 
names will be familiar only to book collectors or specialists in the history of book 
publishing, Of the twenty-two publishers treated at some length in this volume, 
only five are given attention in the Dictionary of American Biography. 

Born in New York City and graduated from both Barnard College and Co- 
lumbia University, Miss Stern is an associate of a New York rare book firm, 
who became interested in the printers and publishers of books through her asso- 
ciation with the book trade. Several chapters of this work appeared originally as 
articles in Publishers’ Weekly and other journals. 

This volume makes no pretense of being a connected history of United States 
publishing. It casts informing sidelights on author-publisher relations, the busi- 
ness ethics of the nineteenth-century publishing world, the background of inter- 
national copyright, the mistakes and failures of individual publishers, and a 
variety of other topics. Of particular interest to this reviewer was the story of 
how the Hilliard firm in Boston helped to build the libraries of Harvard and the 
University of Virginia; of the efforts, none too successful, of “Lord John” Russell 
of Charleston, South Carolina, to fill the publishing void in the ante bellum South; 
of the part that a west coast publisher, Anton Roman, played with Bret Harte 
in establishing the Overland Monthly. Mention is made here, almost for the first 
time, of James Redpath’s career as a book publisher in Boston during the Civil 
War. Miss Stern takes note of the failure of other writers to deal with this little- 
known phase of Redpath’s life, hazarding the opinion that the very versatility 
of his career is the likeliest explanation for this “startling omission.” 

Written in pleasing style, with introductions to each chapter skillfully creating 
the setting for what is to follow, Imprints on History reflects painstaking research 
and sound scholarship. Even so, one dissent must be entered in the record. Army 
correspondent James Redpath did not send the first report of the capture of 
Charleston to the North, Although Horner's life of Redpath appears to sub- 
stantiate this statement, it was actually the Boston Journal correspondent, Charles 
C. Coffin, who scooped the nation’s press with his account of Charleston’s fall. 


Chatham College J. CUTLER ANDREWS 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS AND WHAT IT MEANS TODAY. By Edward 
Dumbauld, (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 242. 
83.75.) 

In 1950 Mr. Dumbauld, a practicing attorney and a Jeffersonian scholar, pub- 
lished a useful book entitled The Declaration of Independence and What It 
Means Today. It was logical for him to follow it with this companion volume 
since, as he puts it, the Bill of Rights infused “the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence . . . into the Constitution.” The book has four parts: a rather prosaic 
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but reliable account of the framing of the first ten amendments, a succinct review 
of recent judicial interpretation thereof, a brief hortatory chapter on “The Value 
of the Bill of Rights,” and a series of documentary appendixes, including the texts 
of the amendments proposed in eight of the state ratifying conventions, the suc- 
cessive versions of the amendments as they passed through Congress, and an 
interesting tabular view of the sources from which the specific provisions em- 
bodied in the final document were drawn. 

In his historical chapter, Dumbauld concentrates on what went on in the 
ratifying conventions and in Congress; he does not go into the story of political 
maneuver and propaganda as Robert A. Rutland did in his Birth of the Bill of 
Rights (1955). There is little that is new here except the suggestion that the con- 
stitutional amendments proposed by the dissentient minority in the Pennsylvania 
convention early in the ratifying process may have influenced other states in their 
demands for specific written guarantees of rights, The “What It Means Today” 
section is a schematic review of the major decisions of the Supreme Court over 
the past ten years in the field of civil liberties; here First and Fifth Amendment 
issues naturally bulk largest. Since the Bill of Rights, like the rest of the Con- 
stitution, is, as Chief Justice Hughes put it, “what the judges say it is,” it 
obviously means something different, and something more, since June 17, when 
the Court handed down its decision in the Watkins case, than it did when Dum- 
bauld wrote. 

The copious footnotes make lively reading, for they contain many examples of 
the best judicial wit, especially the tart observations of Justice Robert Jackson, to 
whose constitutional views Dumbauld definitely leans. I have a minor cavil, 
though, about the footnotes—not, I hasten to say, the usual complaint of posterior 
location, for the notes are right where they ought to be, at the foot of the page. 
But is it necessary when a passage is adequately summarized or paraphrased in 
the text to quote it in full in a note? No doubt this is proper legal usage but to a 
mere historian it seems a work of supererogation and likely to prejudice our case 
with the publishers and the general public for what I might call the “liberty of 
footnoting.” But this is perhaps obiter dictum. To sum up, lawyer Dumbauld has 
given us another useful book. 


Swarthmore College Freperick B. ToLLes 


THE BEEKMANS OF NEW YORK IN POLITICS AND COMMERCE, 
1647-1877. By Philip L. White. With an Introduction by Fenwick Beekman. 
(New York: New-York Historical Society. 1956. Pp. xxxii, 705. $10.00.) 

THE BEEKMAN MERCANTILE PAPERS, 1746-1799. Volume I, GERARD 
G. BEEKMAN: LETTER BOOK, 1746-1770. Volumes II and III, JAMES 
BEEKMAN: MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE, 1750-1799. Tran- 
scribed and edited by Philip L. White. (New York: New-York Historical So- 
ciety. 1956, Pp. vii, 526; 527-981; 983-1485. $25.00 the set.) 
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PosuisHep by the New-York Historical Society with funds provided by the 
Beekman Family Association, the one-volume biography of the family and the 
three volumes of mercantile letters together tell an interesting story of a distin- 
guished name among Americans from “the time of Peter Stuyvesant until the 
era of the Tweed Ring.” The Beekmans, obviously Dutch, had fled before the 
middle of the sixteenth century as refugees from Protestant persecutions to Eng- 
' land and elsewhere, William Beekman, founder of the family in the New World, 
debarked with peg-legged Peter Stuyvesant from the Princess in what was then 
New Netherland on May 11, 1647. The new governor, welcomed by the firing 
of cannon and the shouting of the few hundred colonists, became before long a 
staunch and not too gentle champion of the prerogatives of governors. Beekman, 
though for many years an office holder under Stuyvesant and at times somewhat 
subservient, took up the cause of defending the rights of the people. Thereafter— 
certainly until the Revolution—the name stood forthright among those who de- 
fied tyranny. It stood, too, on the rolls of the landowners and those who traded 
and sold over the earth. 

The Beekmans of New York is indirectly a story of the trials involved in 
building the province and the city of New York and the part of the great Dutch 
families in that enterprise; basically, it is a series of more or less brief biographies 
of the outstanding Beekman men. Four (William Beekman, 1623-1707, Henry 
Beekman, I, 1652-1716, Gerardus Beekman, 1653-1723, and Henry Beekman, H, 
1688-1776), since they were primarily concerned with politics, are emphasized 
as public servants; three (Gerard G, Beekman, 1719-1797, Dr. William Beekman, 
1684-1770, and James Beekman, 1732-1807) as merchants; and one (James Wil- 
liam Beekman, 1815-1877) as a philanthropist. All, however, were active in many 
fields. Eleven of the book’s twenty chapters are devoted to the three merchants, 
and only one each to the public servants, These four, in spite of their occasional 
vacillations and inconsistencies, were fascinating individuals. William, the founder, 
was praised and damned by Stuyvesant with equal facility and was often plagued 
by gossip, Henry built up his land holdings and sometimes rode both horses in 
the political controversies of the day. Though he and his wife were later to swear 
that he had been misled, Gerardus was an important enough follower of Leisler 
to be arrested with that leader and several other of his lieutenants and sentenced 
on April 17, 1791, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. In the vagaries of the 
politics of his day, he was eventually pardoned and rose to the position of acting 
governor of the province. The second Henry was a member of the assembly for a 
third of the eighteenth century. He defended the freedom of the individual in 
many instances, including that of Peter Zenger. 

Neither in politics nor in trade did the course of the Beekmans run smoothly. 
In the former, they opposed corruption and condemned both the arbitrary gov- 
ernors and the radical protesters, but they were not always consistent. In the latter, 
they were men of integrity, but they indulged in privateering a few times, 
smuggled occasionally, and were not above gleaning a few dollars in the slave 
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trade, Yet through the years, whatever their occupations, they were solid and 
substantial citizens of New York. 

The Beekman Mercantile Papers are devoted exclusively to commercial cor- 
respondence and, according to the editor, make up the largest single publication 
of business letters of the period. These letters supplement the biographical study 
of the three merchants included in The Beekmans of New York. Students of 
business history will be grateful to the Beekman family, to the New-York His- 
torical Society, and to Dr, White for making available such a rich store of mate- 
rial, Historians, sociologists, and many others will find much of value in the 
general volume, The Beekmans of New York. There is some repetition, and one 
cannot expect expertness on every subject the Beekmans touched through the years 
from colonial times. The task has been very well done. 


Temple University James A. BARNES 


THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM: THREE ESSAYS. 
By Joseph Charles, Foreword by Frederick Merk. (Williamburg, Ya.: Institute 
of Early American History and Culture. 1956, Pp. 147. $2.50.) 


Tarse posthumously published essays made up of chapters selected from a 
Harvard Ph.D, thesis on the party origins of Jeffersonian democracy constitute a: 
provocative, if at times intemperate, antifederalist interpretation of the administra- 
tions of Washington and John Adams. The béte noire of these studies is Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Mr. Charles draws up a lawyer’s brief against the brilliant and 
facile Secretary of the Treasury, stressing isolated and often disconnected incidents 
in that statesman’s career, such as his pro-British proclivities at the time of Jay’s 
Treaty, his implied support of fiat money in 1795, and his alleged willingness to 
disregard the proper electoral procedure in 1800, This highly selective, and by no 
means representative, evidence serves to buttress the author’s thesis that Hamilton 
wanted government by and for the privileged class and the speculators, that he was 
essentially opposed to democracy, and probably to republican government. Charles 
throws out dark hints and suggests that Hamilton’s fundamental views and ob- 
jectives did not really change between 1787 and 1800 but were concealed most of 
the time behind a mask of calculated misrepresentation. 

Since Hamilton was Washington’s prime minister and quickly asserted a 
dominant role in the cabinet, the author can be expected to have little respect for 
Washington as President. He portrays him as a sick, tired, old man, a puppet 
manipulated by the master. Along with Hamilton, Washington must share re- 
sponsibility for the appearance of the party systern, Charles argues, But perhaps 
the President was not fully aware of the implications of his actions. “An aged 
military hero who symbolizes national unity and independence becomes one of 
the most dangerous figures possible to representative government if he gets into 
the hands of a group who protect with the magic of his name whatever furthers 
their ends, and then use the denunciations of him which follow as a further politi- 
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cal weapon” (p. 52). Although this quotation might fit the administration of 
Von Hindenburg better than that of Washington, it quite fairly epitomizes the 
author’s approach. 

We wish that Charles had been willing to submit to careful analysis Hamil- 
ton’s constructive achievementes in fiscal management, public credit, and taxa- 
tion and his contributions ta the interpretation of the constitution. But these 
matters are shoddily treated. Even Hamilton’s integrity justifies the author’s dark- 
est doubts. “A conspicuous integrity was indispensable for the part he wished to 
play in the new government,” he suggests (p. 36). We can well imagine what he 
would have said if the evidence had shown that Hamilton personally benefited by 
the funding operations. 

The author is much more sympathetic to John Adams and suggests that the 
differences between Adams and Jefferson were relatively minor. He defends 
Adams’ willingness to make peace with France, certainly one of the high points of 
his administration, and suggests that Adams’ break with his party was the result 
of his inability to rally public opinion to his side. Jefferson’s assertion of leadership 
of the antifederalist party comes rather late, according to Charles. In fact, he dates 
Jefferson’s open leadership from the period of agitation over Jay’s Treaty, which 
he considers crucial in the development of the party system. In that struggle 
Hamilton showed more adroit party leadership than Jefferson, the author con- 
cedes, but a type of leadership that was to prove fatal to the federalist party. 

From Claude Bowers to Joseph Charles seems an inevitable progression. If 
this provocative and often acute, though strangely partisan, treatment of men and 
issues can stimulate the new generation of American historians to undertake a 
reappraisal of the Hamilton-Jefferson era with depth and objectivity, it will have 
served a useful and, indeed, a necessary purpose. 


Columbia University RıcHarn B. Morris 


JAMES K, POLK: JACKSONIAN, 1795-1843. By Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 526. $7.50.) 


James K. Polk, the President, is well known to history, but his earlier years 
as a Tennessee politician and Speaker of the House of Representatives have at- 
tracted little attention. Professor Sellers, therefore, has had practically a virgin 
field to cultivate. The author is peculiarly well fitted to deal with his subject, for 
he is not only a careful investigator and talented writer but also a native of 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, where Polk was born. One of my firm 
convictions is that the historian should be able to understand and even to sym- 
pathize with the people or peoples of whom he writes, but there is a danger that 
such a student may fail to see the weaknesses of his subject. It is therefore greatly 
to Sellers’ credit that he has been able to take a completely unbiased attitude. He 
has extenuated nothing nor “aught set down in malice.” It is obvious that he has 
great respect for Polk, but he has not attempted to paint him as a strikingly origi- 
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nal or magnetic personality, or as a political leader of the first rank. During the 
period under consideration, Polk appears rather as an intelligent plodder and 
faithful follower of Andrew Jackson, even when he did not agree with him. 

Scion of a prominent pioneering family, Polk understood the problems of the 
frontier and was an early advocate of the democratic movement of which Gov- 
ernor William Carroll was the champion in Tennessee. Later, however, following 
his hero, he turned against Carroll, This executive, who has never received his 
due from historians, was in 1823 opposing the special privileges granted to 
private banking corporations and the undemocratic features of the existing consti- 
tution of Tennessee. At the same time, his opponents, Felix Grundy, John Over- 
ton, and John H. Eaton, were cynically grooming Andrew Jackson as a candidate 
for the presidency in order to obtain some local political advantage. Between Jack- 
son and Carroll, Polk had a hard row to hoe, but he, being both a practical and 
honest man, managed to stay in the Jackson camp without sacrificing his con- 
science. 

After a ten-year struggle, Carroll was able to bring about the adoption of a 
constitution which provided for the taxation of land according to value, rather 
than at a uniform rate per hundred acres, and for the election of county officials 
by the people instead of by the legislature—a democratic victory for which neither 
Jackson nor Polk could claim any credit, The occasion was celebrated in Nashville 
by a dinner in Jackson’s honor, and although the arrangements committee omitted 
the usual toasts, because of the tense political atmosphere, they could not avoid 
toasting the President. He responded with a pledge to “the true Constitutional 
currency, gold and silver coin”; but Carroll had anticipated him even here! 

Americans, even American historians, must have a colorful hero, and Andrew 
Jackson supplies this need in accounting for the second great step in the progress 
of our democracy. But the movement was well under way before “Old Hickory” 
appeared on the scene, and it would have developed if he had never heard of it. 
History is more easily visualized in personal terms, but personalities do not ac- 
count for its development. This is especially true in the case of “Jacksonian” de- : 
mocracy, Unfortunately, Sellers, who is so completely objective in the case of 
Polk, has accepted without question Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s uncompromisingly 
partisan interpretation of Andrew Jackson. History is not always written without 
prejudice even by those who claim to monopolize the liberal tradition. The 
author does not deny the fact that Jackson entered Tennessee politics as a protégé 
of the great and unscrupulous land speculator, William Blount, but he passes 
lightly over Jackson’s own speculations and his close connection with the con- 
servative Overton faction in the state. And he does not seem to think it significant 
that neither Jackson nor Polk assisted Governor Carroll in his fight for a liberal 
constitution for his state or that Tennessee turned against her own hero before 
the end of his administration. Until these matters are squarely faced and ex- 
plained, the border captain who became a great President cannot be accepted as a 
consistent and disinterested idealist. It is to be hoped that some day Sellers will 
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scrutinize Jackson’s early career as closely and dispassionately as he has that of 
James K. Polk and pay more attention to what “Old Hickory” actually did and 
less to what he said. : 


University of Virginia Thomas P, ABERNETHY 


THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION: SLAVERY IN THE ANTE-BELLUM 
SOUTH. By Kenneth M. Stampp. (New York: Alfred A, Knopf. 1956. Pp. 


peso 


xi, 435, xii. $5.75.) 

Tuis volume is a revisionist interpretation of Negro slavery in America. Sus- 
tained by an enviable command of the secondary studies, extensive research in 
manuscript collections, and new insights gained from a mastery of cultural anthro- 
pology and social psychology, Mr. Stampp marches to the fray with conviction 
and eloquence. The line of attack was foreshadowed by the studies of W. E, B. 
DuBois, but Stampp's conclusions rest on new evidence and are persuasive and 
original, 

In ten sparkling chapters the book details and illuminates every aspect of 
slavery. The author writes from the point of view that “innately Negroes are, 
after all, only white men with black skins, nothing more, nothing less.” Slavery 
is viewed not as a method of regulating race relations, not as an arrangement 
that was in its essence paternalistic, but as a practical system of controlling and 
exploiting labor. How the slaves worked, how they resisted bondage, how they 
were disciplined, how they lived their lives in the quarters, and how they behaved 
toward each other and toward their masters are themes which receive full explora- 
tion. The chapter “Between Two Cultures” is especially penetrating if some- 
what subjective. Slavery does not emerge as a transitional phase on the road to 
ultimate freedom but “merely took away from the African his native culture and 
gave him, in exchange, little more than vocational training.” The chapter on 
“Profit and Loss” casts valuable new light on the economics of slave labor and 
sustains the view that “the critics of slavery who argued that the institution was 
an economic burden to the master were using the weakest weapon in their 
arsenal,” 

Stampp’s work will inevitably be compared with U, B. Phillips’ monumental 
study, American Negro Slavery, published in 1918. As Professor David Potter 
has well observed, both authors agree on the major elements to be studied but 
they disagree on every question of emphasis. Phillips saw the plantation system 
as paternalistic and manorial; Stampp sees it as exploitative and commercial. 
Phillips regarded the masters as decent and benevolent; Stampp regards them as 
harsh and exacting. Phillips saw the slave as content and loyal to his master; 
Stampp sees him as discontented and suspected of being disloyal to his fellow 
slaves if he were loyal to his master. Phillips regarded the plantation as having a 
constructive value in introducing the slave to the Christian religion and the social 
institutions of Western Europe; whereas Stampp regards the system as static, 
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leaving the slave as unprepared for freedom in 1865 as he had been in 1665. Both 
authors employ a relativistic concept of history and are inclined to read present 
interests into past events, Phillips never freed himself completely from the child- 
hood preferences that led him to change his first name from Ulysses to Ulrich 
when he learned that Ulysses was synonymous with damnyankee. Stampp oc- 
casionally relies on colorful and telling illustrations selected from the autobiogra- 
phies of fugitive slaves although acknowledging these tracts were frequently 
ghost written by abolitionists, 

Stampp's main lines of argument are bound to provoke controversy. “South- 
erners did not create the slave system all at once in 1619; rather, they built it little 
by little, step by step, choice by choice, over a period of many years... .” In the 
process the climate was a negligible factor and the “use of slaves in southern agri- 
culture was a deliberate choice (among several alternatives) made by men who 
sought greater returns than they could obtain from their own labor alone, and 
who found other types of labor more expensive.” Meanwhile, in the Northern 
states “slavery did not long survive the social upheaval which was part of the 
American Revolution. Not because slave labor was unprofitable, but because they 
were given no choice, northern slaveholders accepted a domestic application of 
the principles which had justified resistance to British authority.” 

If slavery was built “choice by choice,” what of the futile efforts of the 
Southern colonies to outlaw the slave trade in the eighteenth century only to have 
the proposed restrictions disallowed by the English government in the interest of 
the traders? It is certainly important to look at slavery through the eyes of the 
Negroes, but it is equally important not to apply twentieth-century value judg- 
ments to the nineteenth century in the process. Is the technique of drawing no 
distinction of time and place a valid one? Stampp assumes a remarkable stabil- 
ity of the institution through many decades and through a huge region. Perhaps 
the seeming stagnation of the institution was an image projected by stereotyped 
discussions of slavery; perhaps the things to be said about slavery (pro or con) 
remained stable while the institution itself did not. 

It should be noted that The Peculiar Institution is a superb piece of literary 
craftsmanship. The materials are handled with imagination and verve, the style 
is polished, the factual evidence is precise and accurate. Some scholars will dis- 
agree with the conclusions. No one can afford to disregard them. 


University of North Carolina Frank W. KLINGBERG 


FICTION FIGHTS THE CIVIL WAR: AN UNFINISHED CHAPTER IN 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Robert 
A, Lively, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 
230. $5.00.) 

Historians and literary critics, Hervey Allen once observed, generally regard 
the historical novel as “a kind of mule-like animal begotten by the ass of fiction 
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on the brood mare of fact, and hence, a sterile monster.” But Professor Robert A. 
Lively, of the Princeton University history department, believes that this species of 
subliterature can offer insights into the working of the popular mind. The very 
mediocrity of most historical fiction may make it representative. “Historical 
novels are a popular ceremonial record of the mysteries that unify us as a people,” 
Lively thinks, and to document his belief he has examined some 512 novels deal- 
ing with our American Civil War. 

Fiction Fights the Civil War is Lively’s entertaining analysis of this “sluggish 
stream” of historical fiction, Dealing necessarily with “novels by the gross,” he has 
first classified their authors, then summarized their principal themes, and finally 
analyzed their historical methods. His conclusions on all these matters are 
“frankly subjective.” Since Civil War novelists include, among others, six college 
presidents, a gynecologist, a private secretary to President Lincoln, and two 
bankers, Lively is forced to conclude that “the writing of such works is a labor 
that might be visited on anybody.” After identifying “ten basic themes” which 
“embrace most of the books that have been written about the war,” he honestly 
admits that: “Few precise findings . . . reward systematic effort to isolate any 
‘dominant’ themes or to categorize authors according to their interpretations of 
the war experience.” The changing historical interpretations used in Civil War 
novels appear “to be a result of changing literary standards, rather than of 
changing historical views,” and Lively notes, with Hillaire Belloc, “how little 
[scholarship] is sufficient for the man who has the right kind of genius, and how 
much remains quite insufficient for the man who has it not.” It is a bit hard, 
therefore, to see how Lively’s own findings entirely justify his contention that 
the study of historical fiction can lead to the “systematic knowledge of the public 
mind” or that “a descent to analysis of mass reading seems an urgent task for 
scholarship.” 

Fiction Fights the Civil War is an interesting and well-written monograph, 
which does offer some interesting observations upon sectional modes of thought. 
Lively perceptively observes that Civil War novels written by Southerners differ 
in more than historical bias from those written by Northerners. The Southern 
author is more likely to be concerned “with the generals and top-level strategy”; 
his Northern contemporary, “with private soldiers and personal experiences.” The 
best Southern war novels emphasize, “more than any other southern trait, the im- 
portance of family”; the best Northern fiction, “uncommon men, usually out of 
step with their society.” The difference here, as Lively sees it, stems from the 
fact that the Southern writers have “a static memory of something complete, 
something finished, and they have conceived it their duty to raise fitting monu- 
ments to selected portions of its history.” But Northerners, to whom the Civil 
War was by no means so shattering an experience, “have felt obligated to haul 
out the ashes of victory—a chore they have undertaken with intensive and realis- 
tic self-criticism.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, the South has not won in fiction a war it lost 
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in fact. Of Lively’s 399 novels for adults, “216 express a northern point of view, 
while 183 adhere to the Lost Cause.” As to the quality of the novels produced by 
the two sections, Lively, a Southerner who teaches in the North, remains dis- 
creetly noncommittal: “The issue is still joined.” His own entertaining commen- 
tary and, best of all, his judiciously selected list of the thirty best Civil War novels 
will allow readers to draw their own conclusions. * 


Columbia University Davi DonaLp 


GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN: SHIELD OF THE UNION. By 
Warren W. Hassler, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1957. Pp, xvi, 350. $6.00.) 


THE continuing fascination of the military history of the Civil War threatens 
to turn half of the human population of the United States (the female of the 
species seems largely immune to the contagion) into a nation of Monday morning 
generals. Perhaps no commander of that war offers a more tempting target to 
second guessers than the creator and best loved and most controversial leader of 
the Army of the Potomac. Some critics have contemptuously charged him with 
timidity, tardiness, insubordination, and even of having sought a stalemate 
rather than victory. Others have held that he may well have been the ablest com- 
mander produced by the war. It is with this group that Dr. Hassler, in the clearest 
delineation of McClellan’s campaigns yet made, takes his stand. He does not deny 
the basis for the adverse charges, but he counterbalances each of them with per- 
suasive evidence, Although McClellan persistently and ridiculously overestimated 
the numbers of the enemy, he nevertheless went ahead with offensive operations 
of surpassing skill and rarely failed to divine properly the enemy’s tactical capabili- 
ties and intentions. When the need was acute, he could think and act swiftly. His 
Napoleonic proclamations to his men suited their taste, however much they 
might nauseate present-day soldiers, and even the insulting communiqués which 
he on occasion sent to Washington followed in each case almost intolerable 
provocations, 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the Peninsular and Antietam campaigns. 
It is the author’s contention that with the sort of support and freedom of decision 
that his superiors owed him, McClellan, whatever his deficiencies, would almost 
certainly have taken Richmond in the late spring or early summer of 1862, that 
his army would not have been left astride the White Oak Swamp—like a man 
entangled in a barbed wire fence—for Lee to attack in the Seven Days Battle, and 
that he would in all likelihood have destroyed Lee at Sharpsburg. As it was, his 
army, seldom much superior in numbers on the field, habitually inflicted more 
casualties than it received, whether on the offensive or defensive—a phenomenon 
that rarely occurred under his successors. 

It is, in effect, Hassler’s contention that the mistakes of the President and the 
Secretary of War in their treatment of McClellan were responsible for unneces- 
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sarily prolonging the war. This is an exposed position, but the author defends it 
ably. Although he may not convince everyone, no one can afford to disregard his 
conclusions. 

Hassler makes battle strategy clear to the most unbriefed layman, by the use 
of simple hand drawn maps, and demonstrates the role of superior engineering 
and use of artillery in McClellan’s operations. In his search for a synonym for Con- 
federates, the author somewhat overworks the word “grayclads,” and he does not, 
unfortunately for the validity of some of his interpretations, make clear which of 
the statements in the Diary of Gideon Welles were set down at the time and 
which were later interpolations, But the book is a good one. Now, more than 
ever, we need a detailed study, with psychological perception in depth such as 
Thomas and Marva Belden recently gave Chase, of that blustering, cowardly, 
hard-working, conniving, treacherous, and (like General Sheridan) ill-mannered 
enigma, Stanton; and once again we regret the tragic death of Benjamin P. 
Thomas, 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND: THE STORY OF THE UNION SIDE OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. By Bruce Catton. [Mainstream of America Series.] (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1956. Pp. ix, 437. $5.95.) 


Wax is one of the most complex human experiences with which the historian 
has to deal. Despite the fact that these conflicts have been among his favorite and 
oldest absorptions, bis technique in dealing with them has not equaled his pre- 
occupation. Mr. Catton has made a definite methodological contribution to the 
solution of the problem of military history. In this and in his previous Civil War 
histories, he has developed an effective series of devices, faintly reminiscent of 
those used by Tolstoi in his War and Peace. To Catton, war is much more than 
the relatively short time spent in combat, It is, in large part, the myriad experi- 
ences of hundreds of thousands of men in a strange society called an army, where 
so much time is spent in nothing resembling combat. These experiences are re- 
captured by the hundreds, and the reader lives and thinks with the men, shares 
their emotions and their acts. 

The use of this method does not mean that the making of war is lost sight of; 
quite the contrary, the campaigns and the strategy of the Union command are 
set forth probably more clearly than by any other historian. Likewise, there is 
much revealing comment on the nature and capabilities of the Union leaders. 
Catton has a gift for portraiture. His description and appraisal of McClellan, in 
particular, are the best yet. They are especially good because they neither defend 
nor blame. “Little Mac” appears as he probably was, a complex union of strength 
and weakness. Other unforgettable portraits are those of Thomas, Grant, and 
W, T. Sherman. 


Catton accounts for the war as well as describes it. He presents it as another 
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revolution designed to reorder society in the name of liberty and nationalism. 
The clash came because the South was looking backward while the North was 
looking forward. As it was such a righteous cause, the battlefields must be 
“hallowed ground.” The book is conceived in a spirit befitting the romantic age 
in which it was fought. But romanticism has its limitations, and Catton has per- 
mitted himself to be too much bound by them. The war was more than a crusade 
for the preservation of ideals; it was a struggle for political and economic power. 
Many were concerned only with developing the nation’s potential and their own 
profit, and the South stood in their way. Furthermore, the physiography and the 
demography of this huge nation decreed the war just as truly as did slavery. So- 
cieties tend to fragmentize, as this twentieth century demonstrates anew, and 
such a tremendous nation could be fused permanently, it seems, only by the ter- 
rific heat of civil conflict, 

Unfortunately, the war was characterized by much greed and corruption as 
well as by sacrifice and high purpose, and the liberty that was fought for was in 
part destroyed by the conflict, The nature of this corruption may make the book 
useful as a warning. Catton’s inspired writing points out a danger by showing so 
clearly why so many thousands enjoy this war a hundred years afterwards. A 
million men came home from it, many of them rejoicing in a duty well done and 
a significant task completed. They talked about it for decades and passed on to 
their descendants a sense of a noble task completed after great sacrifice, yet in a 
spirit of high adventure, strangely enough, spiced with much relaxation and 
carefree dalliance. But despite their satisfaction and their glorification, the task 
was not completed. Today, as we approach the centennial, it should be obvious 
that the dedication and response to the call of duty of a century ago are still 
needed. Should we not do more than vicariously enjoy the war? 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHoLs 


IN SEARCH OF THE GOLDEN WEST: THE TOURIST IN WESTERN 
AMERICA. By Earl Pomeroy. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1957. Pp. xii, 
233, Vi. $5.00.) 

THERE are people living today who can remember a West different from the 
one behind the billboards and beyond the crowded resorts that characterize the 
Rockies and Far West today. They do not remember Indians and cowboys as 
much as the unlittered watering spots and the small number of travelers who 
came to inhale the ozone of the Golden West. It took Americans about three 
hundred years to conquer the wilderness between Jamestown and Los Angeles but 
less than three generations to go from aristocratic touring to the mass hegira of 
the present. To delineate this development of Western travel and to raise some 
fundamental questions about the future are the purposes of this book. It is not 
travel literature but a volume about travelers, as collective seekers of the Golden 
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West rather than as individuals, and about the transformation they have made 
in the region, 

The rise of the tourist industry began with the completion of the first trans- 
continental railways. First to come to see the American West were the aristocratic 
Europeans, Then came the wealthy Americans, who no longer found Saratoga 
sufficiently exclusive or attractive. Riding “Palace Pullmans” westward and en- 
joying the sylvan wilderness in such places as the Hotel del Coronado (San Diego, 
1884) and other European-style structures, the post-Civil War aristocracy found 
the West just like the East, only more so, After promoters, especially those con- 
nected with the railroads, rediscovered the Spanish missions and the Southwestern 
Indians and after Westerners had built their own chain of resorts, the organized 
tour was born. Then, as the standard of living was raised, the tourist industry 
moved from an aristocratic to a mass phenomenon, with the help of the automo- 
bile, the tourist sleeper, and the airplane. Western communities began to entice 
tourists with rodeos, museums, and pageants, with ski resorts, divorce mills, and 
gambling establishments, The tourists of this new invasion became important to 
the economic life of a vast region, although the author makes no attempt to assess 
this except in a general way. 

Now that the masses have taken over the Golden West, can the West remain 
“Golden”? This seems to be the central question asked in the book, Professor 
Pomeroy, who is a native of California and a resident of Oregon, holds that the 
modern tourist has eyes that do not see as he rushes through the mountains and 
deserts. Although the uniqueness of the Old West—reliving pioneer experiences 
—is gone, Pomeroy believes that nature will remain unspoiled, if we can but see 
it, Perhaps he agrees with the late Aldo Leopold, who said that the future of 
recreation lies not in building more roads into inaccessible places but in “building 
receptivity into the still unlovely human mind.” 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls Warker D, Wyman 


DAKOTA TERRITORY, 1861-1889: A STUDY OF FRONTIER POLITICS. 
By Howard Roberis Lamar. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 64.] 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 304. $4.50.) 


Tas useful monograph explores the labyrinth of territorial politics during an 
important but curiously neglected period in our national history, With a wealth 
of detail, often secured from fresh sources, Mr. Lamar analyzes the political his- 
tory of Dakota Territory as a case study of the impact of physical environment 
upon political behavior. The story is told within an interpretative framework that 
challenges many widely accepted assumptions of frontier history. 

Government and politics played the major roles in shaping the territory’s de- 
velopment. Pioneers quickly learned that their prosperity rested upon the rate of 
government spending, whether for railroads, for Indian annuities, or simply for 
public officials, Their land titles, their transportation systems, and their political 
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status depended upon government sponsored programs. Little wonder they came 
to regard political action as the key to their welfare. 

Familiar political controversies agitated this frontier community. Sectional 
rivalries within the Assembly, struggles over location of the capital, wrangles over 
railroad legislation, disputes about Indian policy, and campaigns for statehood 
made Dakota politics a cockpit for personal ambitions and partisan jealousies. 
Businessmen and politicians joined in the ruthless search for speculative advantage 
as an economic oligarchy organized to control the political life of the territory. 
All this is related within a broad framework, both historical and conceptual, and 
the analysis lays a firm foundation for understanding the political crusades 
launched by Dakota farmers in later years, 

But Lamar is on uncertain ground when he seeks to explain many of the 
phenomena he describes. Considerable confusion, for example, follows from the 
failure to resolve the dilemma posed by an increasingly imperialistic federal policy 
and local territorial policies that became more particularistic. Again, the concept of 
metropolitanism is implicit but never clearly presented. The importance of using 
local government for economic advantage is amply demonstrated, but the role of 
government spending in the economic growth of this “underdeveloped” region is 
defined only in the conventional vocabulary of political patronage and economic 
legislation. 

Those sympathetic to local control of political affairs will find little comfort 
here, Indeed, without tempering his judgments by comparison with the problems 
in frontier areas under centralized systems of authority, Lamar vigorously de- 
plores the growth of the “absurd fetish” of popular sovereignty. Equally dubious 
is the thesis that the frontier’s “fine disregard” for theoretical divisions of power 
in government led to a breakdown of the democratic process. On top of consider- 
able evidence that challenges this conclusion, there is also the fact that democratic 
processes may well operate outside the narrow institutional limits posited in the 
assumptions of this book, 


Hiram College Pao F. SHARP 


A HISTORY OF CHICAGO. Volume UI, THE RISE OF A MODERN 
CITY, 1871-1893. By Bessie Louise Pierce. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1957. Pp. xii, 575, xxxvi. $8.50.) 

Proressor Pierce begins the third volume of her monumental history of Chi- 
cago with one of the most important episodes in the city’s history, the Great Fire 
of 1871. The task of rebuilding after that giant tragedy unleashed among the 
community leaders forces of energy and optimism that persisted through the two 
decades embraced within her story. Endowed with a “supervoluminous civicism,” 
they set out to fashion a city that would be the biggest and best in all the world. 
The result was breath-taking, for in the next twenty years Chicago added 150 
square miles to its territory, increased its population from less than 300,000 to 
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more than 1,000,000, and shed “most of the aspects of small town life that had 
persisted” down to 1871. The triumphant climax of their efforts was the World's 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 with which Professor Pierce concludes this volume. 
Yet throughout those years the city “retained the crudity and bristling energy of a 
place only recently emerged from the frontier,” and this explains its history as 
truly as the wild-eyed visions of its civic boosters. 

Chicago was a city of contrasts and conflicts during those formative years, and 
these provide the theme that Miss Pierce develops so magnificently. There a 
civic-minded mayor such as Carter Harrison could be consistently reelected by 
voters who had been purchased for as little as one drink of whiskey; there the 
homes of the fashionably elite along Prairie Avenue stood almost shoulder to 
shoulder with miserable slums; there temperance workers who entered saloons to 
pray were showered with tobacco juice by men who helped build Hull House; 
there outdoor privies and the sewer-clogged river were allowed to persist through 
the 1880’s by a municipal government that adopted a forward-looking program 
to deal with public transportation and utilities; there many business leaders 
scorned culture—‘Pork, not Plato, has made Chicago,” one remarked—while 
others founded the art museum and the symphony orchestra and fashioned the 
beauty of the Columbian Exposition. 

But Professor Pierce has done more than capture the spirit of this rambunctious 
city in her exciting prose; she has written a case study of the changing American 
social order in one of its periods of greatest mobility. In Chicago, as in few other 
cities, the turbulence accompanying industrialization and urbanization was pin 
pointed, The bitter conflicts between capital and labor that racked the nation in 
1877 and 1886 can be better understood by reading the story of the Chicago war- 
fare than by perusing whole volumes of more generalized accounts, just as the 
impact of the Darwinian hypothesis on the public can be appreciated through this 
careful survey of the city’s press reaction and the influence of religious modernism 
on the ministry can be personalized in the analysis of the changing curriculum 
in the Chicago divinity schools. These instances could be multiplied endlessly. No 
historian of the era has interests so obscure that he would not learn much of his 
own subject on Professor Pierce’s pages. 

She has accomplished this marvel by writing not one but dozens of books, 
then compressing their essence into the pages of one volume. This becomes clear 
by a glance at her staggering array of footnotes. On every subject-—the grain or 
lumber or livestock trade, banking, labor disputes and the Haymarket Riot, the 
changing functions of government, religion and humanitarianism, the shifting 
patterns of society and culture—she has lavished such infinite pains that the result 
is virtually definitive. This careful research raises questions concerning the com- 
pletion of the series. Professor Pierce devoted eleven years to the preparation of 
the first two volumes of her history; on the third she has labored seventeen years. 
This may be explained partly by the complexity of the period with which she has 
dealt and partly by the embarrassing riches of research materials. These problems 
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will also beset her in preparing the fourth projected volume, which can be com- 
pleted only with adequate support from foundations and the profession. It is fer- 
vently to be hoped that this will be forthcoming; to end the series at this point 
would be to deny future generations a work of meticulous scholarship that may 
well stand among the greatest historical contributions of our age. 


Northwestern University É RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES, Volume IV, 1885-1905. By 
Frank Luther Mott, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xvii, 858, $12.50.) 


Wnen Dean Mott brought out the first volume of his History of American 
Magazines more than a quarter century ago, it was at once apparent that if he 
could last the course he would produce a canon, perhaps even a masterpiece, of 
American historiography. Now, in spite of the demands made upon his time by 
teaching, administration, and the authorship of a number of other books—includ- 
ing a standard history of American journalism and a history of best sellers—not 
to mention posing for Grant Wood’s portrait of “the booster” in an illustrated 
edition of Main Street, he has advanced a deep bridgehead into the twentieth 
century, With a relatively level road ahead, except for the challenge of such phe- 
nomena as the New Yorker, Time and other entries of the Luce stable, the 
Reader’s Digest, Esquire, etc., he would seem to be approaching his goal. From 
our time on the story may be expected to be one of anticlimax and general de- 
cline punctuated by a few daring, perhaps desperate, innovations and experiments. 

The present volume deals with the period that was in many respects the 
Golden Age; nationally advertised merchandise and technological advances were 
both well developed, but competition from automobiles, the movies, radio, and 
television for the reader’s time and the advertiser’s dollar was still largely hidden 
in the future, Mott’s story has more facets than a crown diamond, but one theme 
predominates—the rise of mass appeal publications selling for a small coin that 
could, nevertheless, offer something in both content and appearance infinitely 
superior to earlier magazines that depended upon mail order advertising like that 
to be found in the trashier publications on today’s newstands. 

This volume follows the organization that proved its utility in its predecessors. 
The first half is devoted to a discussion of general trends and categories. The 
second offers brief profiles of thirty-four chosen magazines, ranging alphabetically 
from the Andover Review to World’s Work and in type from the mass appeal 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Literary Digest, McClure’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post (with its attenuated connection with Benjamin Franklin) to the little Black 
Cat, Reedy’s Mirror (literary cradle of Edgar Lee Masters), Elbert Hubbard’s 
Philistine, and Brann’s Iconoclast (the attacks of which led to the death of the 
editor and his murderer in the same instant). The high domed Sewanee Review, 
the scandalous Town Topics, and “chi chi” Vogue keep close company in these 
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pages. As in previous. volumes, magazines are treated here if they first achieved 
prominence in this period, even if they were begun earlier, and the story is carried 
to the present or to the time of demise. An odor of ultimate failure hangs over 
most of these accounts; the small number still surviving points up the mortality 
that seems to be a special characteristic of the genre. More than any other institu- 
tion, American magazines made’it possible for American authors to make a living 
in spite of competition from the books of English authors. Will the newer forms 
of public enlightenment and entertainment be able to boast as much? In spite of 
a bulk that rules it out as hammock reading and a tightly condensed style, this 
book once opened is as hard to put aside as a volume of the encyclopedia or a 


bag of peanuts, 
George Washington University Woop Gray 


WILLIAM BOYD ALLISON: A STUDY IN PRACTICAL POLITICS. By 
Leland L. Sage. (lowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa. 1956. Pp. xiv, 
401.) 

William Boyd Allison is a new volume in the admirable series that the State 
Historical Society of lowa has been publishing about that state and its leaders. It 
has all of the customary virtues of the other books in the series: careful research, 
clear writing, and cautious interpretation. 

William Boyd Allison began his political career in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1863 and ended it as a member of the United States Senate in 1908. Dur- 
ing that long period he was always a leader of considerable importance, rising to 
the level of a serious candidate for the Republican nomination for President in 
1888. His period of greatest power was after 1897 when the seniority system, to- 
gether with his quiet ability, made him a dominating force in the Senate. 

The basis of the study is the voluminous Allison correspondence in the Iowa 
state department of history and archives at Des Moines. The papers of other Iowa 
political leaders have been exploited, as have papers of national significance in 
the Library of Congress and other depositories, The range of investigation has 
been both broad and deep in the manuscripts and the scholarly investigations of 
the era, The writer’s point of view is that of Iowa politics more than national 
affairs, but the latter are also involved. If the writer is not completely expert in 
national politics, he more than makes up for it by his mastery of the intricacies of 
Towa history. 

The story is told that it was once suggested that if a piano keyboard were 
built long enough to extend from Washington to Allison’s home in Dubuque, the 
Senator might walk the entire distance on it without striking a note. This cautious 
quality of his leadership is only suggested by this study. Perhaps it was overdone 
by his contemporaries; the author may have a more accurate balance, Certainly 
his is a far from uncritical account of Allison’s career. It will be a useful volume 
for everyone interested in the political history of the post-Civil War period and 
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will probably be the standard biography of Allison, for our generation at least. 

The State Historical Society of lowa deserves commendation for its activities 
in the publication of sound biographical studies, thereby encouraging scholars to 
undertake them. Few state leaders, even of Allison’s importance, have sufficient 
popular appeal for a commercial publisher to venture publishing their biographies. 
Because of the Iowa Society’s enterprise, lowa's leaders are better known and its 
history better studied than those of other states, 


University of Missouri ELmer ELLIS 


JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: THE SHAPING YEARS, 1841- 
1870. By Mark DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 330. $5.00.) 


In this volume Professor Howe seeks to interpret the influences that shaped 
the attitude and temperament of Holmes, rather than his achievements. Daily 
events recorded in diaries are available for the years covered by this volume. For 
these two reasons this period in the jurist’s career is regarded as suitable for sepa- 
rate treatment. His family and Harvard College background, his experiences in 
the Union army, his Harvard Law School training, European travel, and ap- 
prenticeship at the bar constitute the themes treated. The author’s apt use of 
sources other than Holmes documents and his extensive comments on the pano- 
rama portrayed are thorough and intelligent. 

“In Holmes’s published works,” Howe states, “he has told us very nearly all 
that we shall ever know with certainty of his convictions, He was careful to de- 
troy all papers within his control which recorded those events and moods that he 
considered private. It is clear, I think, that he thought it none of our business to 
know more of his life than he chose to make public... . As a consequence, my 
responsibility has been primarily that of interpreting his published writings.” 

The author does much more than discharge this limited responsibility in the 
present volume, but this reviewer (being a devotee of Holmes’s pithy witticisms 
and pungent phrases) believes that Howe would have rendered a greater service 
if instead of the three hundred pages of interpretation here presented he had 
added an equal volume of unpublished Holmes material to the corpus available 
for “interpreting.” Three valuable collections of Holmes correspondence have al- 
ready been published under Howe’s able editorship, but there is apparently still a 
considerable mass of unpublished Holmes manuscripts in the Harvard Law 
School library which Howe’s footnotes show he has utilized. Perhaps he has given 
the substance of all that is not chaff or repetitious of items elsewhere published; 
but would it not be useful to have, for example, the full text of Holmes’s letters 
to the Baroness Moncheur, Mrs. John C. Gray, Clara Sherwood Stevens, and 
Felix Frankfurter (to mention a few of the correspondents cited in the foot- 
notes)? Such letters, it would seem, are not interdicted as being “none of our 
business,” and many readers, though grateful for Howe’s guidance, would wel- 
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come the undiluted opportunity to cogitate upon the utterances of Holmes him- 
self. 

Howe interestingly portrays the emotions of the young soldier, who, although 
an abolitionist, had a low opinion of Lincoln and was doubtful regarding the 
chances of Union victory. Desire. to “do his duty handsomely” as a chivalrous 
gentleman maintaining the esprit de corps of his regiment, rather than faith in 
the cause for which he fought or the religious consolations of conventional or- 
thodoxy, fortified Holmes as he endured the hardships of warfare. Also, as he 
wrote to his parents: “It was the thought of you dear ones sustained me in terrible 
trials.” After serving three years and being wounded three times, Holmes con- 
cluded that it was no longer his duty to remain in the army and resigned. 

Another striking picture is that of Holmes as a young lawyer engaged in “leg 
work” for the Shattuck firm in Boston, He made two trips to the railroad station 
to attach cars of the New York Central Railroad in order to institute a wrongful 
death action arising in New York, Later this litigation gave Holmes the opportun- 
ity to argue his first case in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. He 
lost, but later as a member of that court he took part in uderiming the authority 
of that decision, and it was ultimately overruled. 

Readers of this initial volume will await with eagerness the progress of the 
biographer’s task as he moves forward into the period of achievement, where 
Holmes sought to “touch the superlative” and “wear his heart out after the un- 
attainable.” 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DUMBAULD 


HARLAN FISKE STONE: PILLAR OF THE LAW. By Alpheus Thomas 
Mason. (New York: Viking Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 914. $8.75.) 


Every scholar interested in Supreme Court history must read this book. Its 
enormous value consists in the rich and unique sources which Professor Mason 
has exploited. He had unrestricted: access to all of Stone’s private and public 
papers, including “a formidable mass of Supreme Court documents—slip opin- 
ions in various stages of preparation, memoranda to and from members of the 
Court, and Stone’s own record of the manner in which certain crucial decisions 
were hammered into shape.” 

“The freedom thus permitted,” writes the author, “has been balanced by a 
corresponding responsibility,” but readers will have to decide for themselves 
whether Mason has exercised this responsibility wisely. The problem is comparable 
to a case in which there is a question of the propriety of using relevant and 
illuminating evidence, Every sitting Justice has now been forewarned to plan for 
the judicious disposal of his papers. Yet the fact that this book reads at times as 
if it should have been subtitled Inside the Supreme Court, Confidential accounts 
for its substantial contribution to our knowledge. 

Although Mason fully covers Stone’s life, nearly three fourths of this huge 
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volume depict in valuable depth his twenty-one-year career on the bench. His 
pre-Court years, which were of slight public significance, are of interest chiefly for 
the light they shed on the development of his social and legal views. But the 
light is dimmer than it should be, for Mason’s powers as an intellectual biog- 
rapher are stronger in narration than in analysis, We are shown, for example, that 
Stone, who in 1915 was the soul of jurisprudéntial orthodoxy, recognized by 
1923 that sociological jurisprudence was not subversive; but his change of mind 
is hardly explained. Neither is it clear why he quickly aligned with Holmes and 
Brandeis despite his early attraction to Chief Justice Taft’s conservative majority, 
which he was expected to join, and despite Taft’s assiduous efforts to woo him— 
the evidence on that point is fascinating. Intimate association with Holmes and 
Brandeis no doubt had its effect upon Stone, as Mason stresses, but what pre- 
disposed him to ally with them? 

The sources of Stone’s thought and action after he had come to maturity as a 
judge in the 1930’s are more clearly shown. But it is only at scattered points that 
Mason even notes the ambiguities in Stone’s constitutional jurisprudence. Stone 
came to understand the subjectivity and legislative nature of judicial review, and 
he believed that the Constitution must be adapted to changing social conditions; 
but at the same time he excoriated those who read their “own” policy views into 
the Constitution and he insisted upon judicial self-restraint, although he aban- 
doned it in certain civil liberties cases. Mason’s treatment of Stone’s jurisprudence 
has deficiencies because he writes as if he sees only with Stone’s eyes and there- 
fore sees astigmatically. 

Indeed, the distinguishing characteristic of this book, aside from its value as 
source material, is the remarkable degree to which the author becomes his sub- 
ject’s uncritical alter ego. Stone’s opinions are almost invariably right. In civil 
liberties cases, for example, depending upon his position, he is hailed either as a 
champion of personal liberty or as a wise exponent of self-restraint and a defender 
of national security, Witness also the role assigned Hughes as the villain of the 
book, Stone, jealous and distrustful, nursed a variety of grievances against him 
and concluded that he was hypocritical and unprincipled, a judgment which 
Mason accepts against available evidence to the contrary. Mason’s thrusts at 
Hughes recall to mind the injunction: “When you strike at a king you must kill 
him.” Perhaps to raise Stone’s comparative stature, Mason even disparages Holmes 
and Brandeis, although he rests his case for Stone’s greatness on the claim that 
the latter possessed Holmes’s self-restraint and Brandeis’ empiricism. Mason also 
resorts to double standards of judgment to exalt Stone. His exercise of self-restraint 
is always praiseworthy, but Holmes’s is criticized. Stone is commended for re- 
fraining from sweeping generalizations, but the same practice by Hughes is held 
paralyzing to a broad construction of the Constitution. 

That the book is subject to criticism does not derogate from its great interest 
and value, It is incomparably superior to anything in the literature for its elab- 
orate examples of how an opinion in the making runs the gauntlet of intramural 
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evaluation and amendment before winning a majority consensus and how indi- 
vidual positions are altered in the process. It is also the fullest portrayal thus far 
of the dilemmas and achievements of the Court after the constitutional revolution 
of 1937. What Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall is to the Court’s early history, 
Mason’s Harlan Fiske Stone is to its contemporary history. Indeed the two books 
exhibit similar strengths and weaknesses and are comparable in many ways. They 
share their subjects’ respective biases and are Gargantuan in scope, heroically re- 
searched, lushly detailed, skillfully written, and full of bold, even exasperating, 
judgments. 


Brandeis University Leonard W. Levy 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM. By Theodore Draper. [Com- 
munism in American Life Series.] (New York: Viking Press. 1957. Pp. x, 
498. $6.75.) 


Unt Mr. Draper’s volume appeared, the early history of American Com- 
munism was gleaned essentially from three sources: Communist party sponsored 
histories which subordinated fact to myth, histories written by Communist-haters 
who unhesitatingly altered facts to accommodate their own particular biases, and 
memoirs and biographies which tended to place personal justification or hero- 
worship ahead of historical accuracy. Draper’s book, the first in a series of studies 
on the influence of Communism in American life, is remarkable for the author’s 
scholarly detachment, his mastery of left-wing dogma and tactics, and his incisive 
analysis. It sets a high standard for subsequent volumes in the series. 

In many respects this first volume, which traces the history of the Communist 
movement from 1919 through 1923, presents the greatest methodological and 
interpretative difficulties. The author has had to show how American Communism 
had roots in a native radical tradition, even though it came into existence full- 
blown out of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, He has had to relate events in 
America to those in Russia and to indicate how Communism “as a new expres- 
sion of American radicalism” became transformed into “the American appendage 
of a Russian revolutionary power.” And he has had to establish the basis for 
internal Communist conflict during the subsequent decade, the struggle between 
sectarianism and opportunism. 

The American Communist nucleus of 1919 consisted primarily of left-wing 
socialists and ex-syndicalists. Contemptuous of parliamentary politics and orthodox 
trade unionism and frustrated by their own failures and by government persecu- 
tion, these radicals were literally intoxicated by the Bolshevik success in Russia. 
The Bolsheviks had proved that the social revolution was possible and, more im- 
portant, that it could be achieved by a small, dedicated minority. Little wonder 
then that the Bolshevik model became the blueprint for American revolutionaries. 

_ The Comintern quickly took charge of the infant American Communist move- 
ment, partially because it was the only organization capable of crushing the fac- 
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tionalism that actually disrupted the movement more than the Palmer raids, and 
partially because American Communists themselves desired it. The latter wanted 
a supreme body to tell them what to do. They did not look on the Comintern as 
an instrument of the new Soviet Union but rather as the heart and soul of inter- 
national Communism; the Comintern was the Party. 

The Comintern’s price came high. In 1919 tlie American Communists organ- 
ized themselves after the Bolshevik pattern, as a small, ideologically pristine con- 
spiratorial group divorced from bourgeois politics and trade union activities. 
Here they were not far removed from the traditional position of the extreme left 
in America, But within three years Lenin, sensing that the revolutionary wave 
was receding in the West, held that the Bolshevik technique in Russia was in- 
applicable to Europe and America. Consequently, the Comintern abruptly 
changed its line from rigid sectarianism to “mass action” opportunism, the infil- 
tration of existing trade unions—in the United States, the hated AF of L, and the 
entrance into legal political action by means of labor parties. Though this violent 
change of policy caused the first great crisis amongst American Communists, the 
Comintern had its way. Initially, on occasion, American Communists had shown 
a spirit of independence and even defiance of their Russian mentors. From here 
on, they became their puppets. 

Draper’s introduction bears reading by all persons interested in historical 
method, for it touches on the peculiar problems confronting the historian of Com- 
munism. He has written informative vignettes of such early American Communist 
leaders as Reed, Fraina, Lovestone, Cannon, Foster, Browder, Minor, Eastman, 
and Wolfe. Finally, he deserves congratulations for not once using that loaded 
cliché “Atheistic Communism.” It is a commentary on the book. 


University of South Carolina Howard H, Qumr 


AMERICAN RADICALS: SOME PROBLEMS AND PERSONALITIES. 
Edited by Harvey Goldberg. (New York: Monthly Review Press. 1957. 
Pp. x, 308. $5.00.) 


Tens is a collection of essays on fourteen American political and social radi- 
cals, with an introductory essay on American radicalism by the editor. The per- 
sonalities discussed are, with the exception of John Brown, from the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Included are studies of John Jay Chapman, Theodore 
Dreiser, Heywood Broun, Henry D, Lloyd, La Follette Senior, John Brown, 
Altgeld, Debs, Vito Marcantonio, William Haywood, Daniel De Leon, Walter 
Weyl, Thorstein Veblen, and Charles Beard. Two additional essays on “renegade 
radicals” and antiradicalism round out the collection. From the men chosen for 
the roster of radicalism, it is evident, as the editor states in his introduction, that 
the intent of the collection is to consider no one particular brand of radicalism 
but rather to suggest “the richness and variety, the resources, the individuality, as 
well as the dilemmas of the radical past.” 
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Skillful editing succeeds in unifying the rather diverse group of personalities 
and themes involved in this cooperative effort, and the contributors themselves 
have recognized the value of fitting their individual essays into a coherent pattern. 
It is unfair to single out those which seem particularly outstanding, though John 
Lydenberg’s piece on Dreiser, Melville Bernstein’s on Chapman, William Wil- 
liams’ on Beard, and David Herreshoff’s on De Leon were most interesting to 
this reviewer, chiefly for their freshness and pertinence. Goldberg's and Williams” 
chapters on the backgrounds and problems of American radicalism form a well- 
reasoned, perceptive introduction, built around the thesis that American radicals 
are “thinkers and doers who set themselves in opposition to the dream of an ever- 
expanding frontier,” thus reversing the Turner thesis. The American tendency to 
believe that the solutions to contemporary problems may be found in economic, 
ideological, or political expansion, they believe, has created a unique set of limita- 
tions on the American radical tradition. In addition, the native radical has en- 
countered from the beginning an established pattern of hostility to sudden, un- 
orthodox innovation that has diverted or frustrated much of the radical’s energy. 
The fourteen examples included in this collection are representative of those who, 
in one way or another, successfully or unsuccessfully, remained in opposition with- 
out conceding defeat or turning tail. While some may flinch a bit at bracketing La 
Follette, Beard, De Leon, Haywood, Altgeld, and Marcantonio together in the 
same tradition, the juxtaposition is nevertheless provocative. This is a stimulating 
collection, intelligently conceived, written, and edited. 


Michigan State University R. B. Nye 


OPPONENTS OF WAR, 1917-1918. By H, C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 399. $6.00.) 


Ar the time of his death in 1952, Professor Peterson left several manuscript 
versions of this book, Selecting what he considered the best of these, following 
roughly its organization, but rechecking, rewriting, and “adding important 
changes in emphasis and interpretation,” Professor Fite has produced what he 
describes as “a somewhat new and different presentation” in which he assumes 
responsibility for final decisions. His aim has been “to present a synthesis” that 
would show “what individuals or groups opposed the war, why they acted as they 
did, and what happened to them.” The adversaries of these people naturally come 
in for a good bit of attention, and the emphasis falls upon what they did to their 
victims. 

Disclaiming any pretense at exhaustiveness and admitting that more intensive 
study is needed for some aspects of the subject, the authors nevertheless contrive by 
sampling and selective illustration to fulfill their objective in a satisfying and even 
impressive way. All the major groups that opposed the war, the Socialists, the 
pacifists, religious sects, conscientious objectors, and the IWW’s, are treated, to- 
gether with numerous minorities such as the Negroes, sundry labor and farmer 
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organizations, and various aliens, who were victimized by the same oppression 
merely because they were vulnerable and unpopular with the oppressors. Aggres- 
sion against moderates who did not oppose the war but tried to defend those who 
did is also taken fully into account. In addition, some effort is made to describe 
the heedless attack upon the freedom of the press, the movies, the stage, public 
school teachers, college professors, and the clergy, While the book deals largely 
with nonconformists, it deals also with conservatives, even some very respectable 
conservatives, “who displayed an intemperance that would do credit to the 
wildest of radicals” and who behaved at times “as if they were inhabitants of the 
Balkans.” 

This study makes it plain that the more revolting types of political oppression 
and brutality, commonly thought to be peculiar to the police state and associated 
with particular nations and particular political systems, were abundantly prevalent 
in the enlightened American democracy under a progressive and idealistic Presi- 
dent. Political prisoners of the state, both men and women, were subjected to 
calculated starvation, inhuman tortures, and sadistic brutality. Books were burned, 
classrooms and churches invaded, homes ransacked and gutted, presses wrecked, 
courts intimidated, meetings broken up, and speakers beaten, Mobs with patriotic 
names took over communities and countryside, looting, burning, beating, and 
lynching. Freedom of speech was seriously defined by a judicial opinion handed 
down in that era as “criticism which is made friendly to the Government, friendly 
to the war, friendly to the policies of the Government.” Thus defined, freedom of 
speech flourishes in all the police states. 

The authors show plainly that they are not in sympathy with the actions they 
describe nor with the philosophy by which such actions were justified, They go 
further than that and in a final chapter on “The Value of Freedom” contend that 
“freedom of speech has to mean the right to express wrong views, and stupid 
views, yes, and even evil views.” They point out further that “present laws and 
actions . . . show a close relationship to the situation in World War I” and that 
“this type of thinking is all too prevalent in mid-twentieth-century United States.” 


Johns Hopkins University C. Vann Woopwarp 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT: THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER, 1919- 
1933. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1957. Pp. xiv, 557. $6.00.) 


Trinxine, perhaps, of James Harvey Robinson’s The New History, published 
in 1911, Carl Becker once observed that “so long as hope springs in the human 
breast the ‘new history’ will be a recurring phenomenon,” Certainly few close ob- 
servers will doubt that the techniques of history writing have changed markedly 
in recent years; probably they would agree also that the book under review pro- 
vides an excellent example of the way our “new historians” have chosen to write. 
Just what are the new requirements? First of all, it is no longer enough to be read 
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by the professionals; the new historian seeks to reach the multitudes, to command 
the interest of all who have the wit to read a serious book. To this end he must 
write with verve and vigor, know how to make the most of every dramatic posst- 
bility, and be able to exploit the reader’s appetite for suspense, Secondly, he must 
range well beyond the customary political, economic, and social complex of 
events to include also the ideas that gave rise to these events or grew out of them— 
intellectual history, to accept the current terminology. Thirdly, he must have an 
eye to what bearings his findings may have on the present and, “as long as hope 
springs, on the future. To quote Becker again: “The past is a kind of screen 
upon which each generation projects its vision of the future,” 

To accomplish all this requires gifts of a high order, not to mention an infinite 
amount of hard work, and Schlesinger measures up to the requirements, Fortu- 
nately, the historian need no longer pretend in his writing a degree of impartiality 
he cannot possibly feel; the more honest way is for the author to let his readers in 
on his opinions. But this does not mean that he is free to cut loose from his evi- 
dence. He may, as Schlesinger often does, adopt an impressionistic style and let 
a few vivid details represent many more, but he must choose his samples fairly. 
Above all, he must still buttress his work with evidence. The footnotes may, as in 
Schlesinger’s book, become extremely ample back notes, but they must be there, 
or somewhere, to prove that the writer has used and not misused the appropriate 
documents, 

The present volume is the first of a series of four designed to cover the history 
of the United States during the whole period of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s political 
career, but most particularly from the end of World War I to the end of World 
War II. In line with the new expectations, it opens with a prologue, Inauguration 
Day, March 4, 1933, and then follows with a series of spectacular flashbacks to 
Populism, Progressivism, World War I, the Age of Normalcy, the first years of the 
Great Depression, and finally the arrival of Franklin D. Roosevelt on the political 
scene. Schlesinger has no notion that the New Deal sprang full-grown from any- 
body’s brain but seeks its origins in such native American manifestations as the 
New Freedom and the New Nationalism; when he finally introduces the New 
Deal, one can foresee that it will walk in on legs and not on stilts. He tends to 
support rather than to counter the findings of D, R. Fusfield’s Economic Thought 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt (1956) and Bernard Bellush’s Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
Governor of New York (1955), and he will have few occasions to quarrel with 
his colleague, Frank Freidel. But he has chosen a broader canvas than any of 
these and has left few subjects pertaining to the times untouched. 

It takes no great perspicacity to discover that Schlesinger has little use for the 
business leaders who so completely shaped the political and economic decisions of 
the 1920’s and by their folly brought on the Panic of 1929. On them he quotes 
Herbert Claiborne Pell of Hopewell Junction, a Hudson Valley neighbor of 
‚Roosevelt’s, 
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The destinies of the world were handed them on a plate in 1920. Their piglike rush 
for immediate profits knocked over the whole feast in nine years. These are the people, 
who with an ignorance equalled only by their impudence, set themselves up as the 
proper leaders of the country. 

As for today and tomorrow, Schlesinger says nothing, but only an unusually 
obtuse reader would fail to fathom his thoughts. The rulers of the nation’s 
destinies in the 1920’s did not mean to kill the goose that laid the golden egg 
(to shift from pork to fowl), but they did it in spite of themselves. Their suc- 
cessors, who are now in equally high command, no doubt have pretty clear ideas 
on how to avoid the mistakes of the 1920’s. But yesterday is not today; the prob- 
lems that we must now face are infinitely more complicated than those that almost 
destroyed us in the 1920’s. Have our present leaders the wisdom to avoid the 
hair-curling adventures that, given a few missteps, might lie just around the 
corner? Who knows? 


University of California, Berkeley Jonn D. Hicks 


THE POLITICAL PROCESS AND FOREIGN POLICY: THE MAKING OF 
THE JAPANESE PEACE SETTLEMENT. By Bernard C. Cohen. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press for the Center of International Studies. 
1957. Pp. x, 293. $6.00.) 

In this able case study of the political process involved in the formation of 
American foreign policy, the negotiations leading to the peace settlement with 
Japan are analyzed with the aim of developing a theory concerning foreign policy 
making. The author has chosen to examine the major elements relevant to this 
process of treaty making: the general climate of opinion, articulate citizens and 
political interest groups, the media of mass communication, agents or agencies of 
the executive branch, and specific committees and informal groups of the two 
branches of Congress. Separate chapters are devoted to each of these elements, 
and two additional chapters examine the relationship between “Public Opinion 
and Government” and “Bipartisanship and Executive-Legislative Relations.” 

The most conspicuous characteristic of the whole process of making this 
treaty was “limited interest, great speed and restricted discussion.” Public indif- 
ference, poor press coverage, and restricted public debate lead the author to con- 
clude that the course of the treaty settlement “ran rather close to the deep shadow 
of oblivion.” Even the hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
were “quickly scheduled, meagerly announced, and rapidly conducted.” The 
absence of a major issue and consequent low interest make most of the factors 
selected for analysis relatively unimportant in shaping the treaty. On the other 
hand, the uncomplicated nature of these same factors in this instance affords a 
clearer look at the process of policy formation. It accentuates the importance of 
the executive branch in the making of the treaty and sets the stage for the major 
actor in this drama. 
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Mr. Cohen makes clear that the success of the treaty settlement is largely 
attributable to the skill of John Foster Dulles. As a prominent Republican called 
into the State Department by a Democratic administration in answer to demands 
for bipartisanship, ex-Senator, well-known Protestant layman, foreign expert, and 
presidential agent, as well as State Department representative, he enjoyed enor- 
mous, almost unique, advantages in carrying out his specific assignment. With 
this prestige and power, and a manifest talent for diplomatic negotiations, Mr. 
Dulles was able, with minor adjustments, to win over to his views the other 
signatory nations and to gain the firm support of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, The success of his roving missions to the Far East (four in eighteen 
months) doubtless encouraged the approach he has since followed in the conduct 
of American foreign policy. As a contrast to the lack of public interest in the 
treaty settlement, the author has added an interesting chapter on a “case study 
within a case study” to show how a single interest group, the fishing industry, 
exerted a marked influence on the conclusion of the North Pacific Fisheries Con- 
vention shortly after the signing of the treaty. 

Historians, although less committed to the development of theories than po- 
litical scientists, will turn with profit to this well-written book for its analysis of 
the forces at work and the steps leading to the conclusion of an important treaty. 
The author has fully utilized congressional records, government documents, news- 
paper accounts, and interviews with leading American participants, including Mr. 
Dulles. As a method for the systematic study of the complex process of the forma- 
tion of foreign policy, this case analysis is both successful and suggestive. But of 
greatest immediate value is the light it casts on the possibilities of bold and 
imaginative leadership in foreign policy making and, more particularly, on a 
relatively unheralded but most successful chapter in the personal career of the 
Secretary of State. 


Northwestern University | Rocer F. HACKETT 
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A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold ]. Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes VII-X by 
D. C. Somervell. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 414. $5.00.) 
This is an extremely clear and accurate compression of the last four of Toynbee’s 
volumes; it renders just under 2,700 pages in a little over 400, well over 1,000,000 
words in under 180,000. The structure reproduces Toynbee, except occasionally in 
matters of proportion and in rare omissions of special developments of argument. 
Toynbee’s sectional, subsectional, and most sub-subsectional titles (but nothing fur- 
ther) appear with the slightest of changes so that cross reference between the com- 
pression and the original is always easy. The style is much simpler than Toynbee’s 
even though it uses all Toynbee’s technical terms and contrives quite often to use 
phrases and sentences taken directly from the original. The book is consequently 
very readable. On the whole, it is a better piece of work than the abridgement of 
Toynbee’s first six volumes. It is a little bolder in suppression of detail, and it can 
thus be a little more leisurely in treatment of what it retains. Whatever others may 
do with the book, for the historian—and for his students—it is essentially a guide, 
and an excellent one, through Toynbce’s monumental work. At the end, there is a 
thirty-eight-page guide to the guide, entitled “Argument,” which maximizes the 
book’s usefulness. It should not be used professionally as anything but a guide, for, 
while all Toynbee’s doctrine is there, most of its application to particulars is not, and 
could not be. There is, in fact, a tendency.in the book to drop erroneous examples 
and distortions which appear in the original, and, as a result, Toynbee comes off a 
little better than he deserves. At the same time, most of Toynbee’s incidental in- 
sights and critical studies of the work of earlier scholars disappear too. These ap- 
peared, for the most part, in his “Annexes,” and the Annexes are entirely absent. 

Ruseron CouLsorn, Atlanta University 


OM ARSAKSPROBLEMER I HISTORISK FORSKNING: FORSØK PA EN VITEN- 
SKAPSTEORETISK ANALYSE [Problems of Causation in Historical Research]. 
By Ottar Dahl. (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 1956. Pp. 204.) Historical causation has 
constantly perplexed all social scientists. Ottar Dahl’s analysis, being in Norwegian, 
will escape many Americans, although a convenient and excellent summary in Eng- 
lish contains the essentials of his argument. Dahl takes the long way around. Starting 
with semantics, he categorizes meanings and explains historical research, reaching 
his central problem in causal categories, historical confirmation, and possible laws of 
causation. As to his main task—defining and separating concepts of historical causa- 
tion—Dahl finds only a negative conclusion, stating that little likelihood exists for 
empirical tests for some general laws of causation. Most historians must continue to 
blunder along with intuition, guesses, and a cowardly method of “letting the reader 
judge for himself,” after piling evidence sufficiently deep. Dahl illustrates his analysis 
from writings of major Norwegian historians of the past fifty years. For an Ameri- 
can reader, these quotes are too brief and too frequently repeated, but his experi- 
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mental application of social science techniques erases this complaint. His excellent 
bibliography and sources convey an implicit lesson, for only a bare handful of works 
can be cited on historical causation authored by historians. This is a hard book to 
review. It is thought provoking and stresses to good purpose the utility of social 
science methodology. It drives home the historian’s incapacity or unwillingness to 
seek and analyze new concepts or general rules. It is no comfort to realize that Dahl 
is unique in Norway, or that in” America he would find most comfort among the 
social psychologists, sociologists, and philosophers he so frequently quotes. 
Raymonp E. Linooren, Occidental College 


>IRITUALISME ERASMIEN ET THEOLOGIENS LOUVANISTES: UN CHANGE- 
MENT DE PROBLÉMATIQUE AU DEBUT DU XVI" SIÈCLE. By Jacques Etienne. 
[Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, Series III, Tomus 3.] (Louvain: Editions Nauwe- 
laerts. 1956. Pp. xxvi, 201. 160 fr. B.) That religious change was generally in the air 
in the sixteenth century is clear enough, and historians of the period have generally 
tended to focus on its innovations. The result has often been, however, to neglect the 
considerable and respectable conservative forces of the period, especially within 
Catholicism, and to examine only a section of the spectrum of opinion. The par- 
ticular value of Etienne’s work lies in its effort to examine a wider range of religious 
attitudes than is usually presented through a study of the impact of the spirit of inno- 
vation on the faculty of theology at Louvain. The theologians of Louvain were 
closely identified with traditional Christianity and prominent in the ideological 
struggle with Protestantism; yet they were also in close contact with new currents 
of thought, and in some cases evidently responsive to them. The first section of the 
book deals with the innovators as represented, inevitably, by Erasmus and, since the 
men of Louvain expressed themselves chiefly through anti-Lutheran polemic, by 
Luther. Although Etienne is here covering familiar ground, his presentation of the 
thought of Erasmus and Luther is sensitive, precise, and admirably clear. The sec- 
ond part of the work is concerned largely with the writings of Jean Driedo and 
Jacques Latomus, who led the Louvain offensive against Lutheranism. The author 
finds significant differences even between these champions of orthodoxy. While Lato- 
mus was intransigent and scarcely less hostile to Erasmus than to Luther, Driedo 
shared the emphasis of Lutherans and Christian humanists alike on the spiritual pre- 
dicament of the individual, sympathized with the Biblical scholarship of the hu- 
manists, and avoided attacks on Erasmus. Throughout the book Etienne is interested 
as much in the attitudes and values underlying doctrinal positions as in formal 
dogma, and his work thus emerges as a contribution both to the history of theology 
and to the history of Christian piety. 
Wiziam J. Bouwsma, University of California, Berkeley 


OREIGN RELATIONS OF ‚THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1939. In five volumes. Volume II, GENERAL: THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND EUROPE. [Department of State Publication 6407.] (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1956. Pp. vii, 911. $4.00.) One of the 1939 volumes in the 
well-known series of diplomatic papers prepared by members of the staff of the 
historical division of the Department of State, this is largely devoted to negotiations 
with the various governments of Europe and the British Commonwealth. The general 
papers dealing with the outbreak of the war in Europe were published in Volume I. 
Half of those printed here relate to such matters as Antarctic claims, the regulation 
of fisheries, and problems of international trade. The other 105 pages devoted to gen- 
eral affairs concern attempts to solve the very serious refugee problem created by Nazi 
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persecution of the Jews. The story they tell is one of delay and frustration; the 
American government sought to promote a program of mass settlement, particularly 
in the Portuguese African colony of Angola, while the British and French were 
reluctant to encourage the establishment of large blocs of immigrants which might 
soon present further problems of nonassimilation on the Palestine pattern. The change 
in world opinion and American feeling resulting from the occupation of Prague is 
strikingly reflected in the sections covering negotiations with individual governments. 
In the early months of 1939 American officials were making vain protests to 
Berlin on discriminatory treatment of our citizens because of religion or race 
(especially pp. 574~79); they were turning deaf ears to appeals from the dying 
Spanish Republic to match the Axis aid to Franco (pp. 717-18, 728, 739). But one 
week after Hitler’s fateful occupation of non-German Czechoslovakia President 
Roosevelt told the Italian ambassador (pp. 620-22) that in the event of a general 
European war our neutrality legislation would be promptly changed and that 
America’s great productive capacity would be used to oppose the aggressors. The 
numerous references in this noncontroversial volume to documents not printed (e.g., 
Pp. 558, 563, 567-69, 573-74) should remind those who complained about omissions 
in the earlier collection on the conferences at Malta and Yalta that without this 
standard editorial practice the publication of this series, already lagging most re- 
grettably, would be practically impossible. 
MARSHALL Knapren, University of Michigan 


LIGHT AND ENLIGHTENMENT: A STUDY OF THE CAMBRIDGE PLATON- 
ISTS AND THE DUTCH ARMINIANS. By Rosalie L. Colie. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 162. $3.75.) The Dutch Arminians (Remon- 
strants) and the Cambridge Platonists maintained an informal alliance against such 
contemporary extremists as Descartes, Hobbes, and Spinoza. Although earlier the 
Platonists had been heavily indebted to Jacob Arminius and his followers, in the late 
seventeenth century the Remonstrants, Phillipus van Limborch and Jean Le Clerc, 
profited more from the works of Ralph Cudworth and Henry More than conversely. 
Especially enlightening are the chapters dealing with the attempts of Arminian and 
Platonist to find a liberal theology based upon freedom of the will and to reconcile 
reason and religion. “The similarities between the Cambridge Platonists and the 
Remonstrants were not only theological and political, they were philosophical as 
well...” (p. 49). Both were inconsistent in their arguments, and both unwittingly 
contributed to deism and materialism. Miss Colie’s scholarship is sound; she has read 
widely. At times her sentences are charming, but the book could stand technical im- 
provement. She assumes too much on the part of her reader. People are not always 
identified when introduced, and sometimes rare and obsolete words are employed 
without clarification. Nevertheless, Miss Colie has made a real contribution to our 
knowledge of Anglo-Dutch cultural exchange in the seventeenth century. She renders 
an additional service by calling attention to large areas in the field yet to be ploughed. 

Joan J. Murray, Coe College 


THE ALLIED BLOCKADE OF GERMANY, 1914-1916. By Marion C. Siney. [Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, Volume XXIII.] 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1957. Pp. x, 339. $6.50.) This book is a 
painstaking and successful attempt to study the Allied blockade of Germany as a 
vast system of economic warfare. A subsequent volume, Dr. Siney tells us, will com- 
plete her study through 1919. Refraining from indulging in polemics over legal 
issues, she examines the blockade as a system of trade controls resting in part on tra- 
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ditional belligerent rights, in part upon agreements with the border neutrals (the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) and with private business firms that 
were subjects of the neutrals, in part upon the exercise of sovereign rights over 
persons and property under Allied jurisdiction, and in part upon considerations of 
pure policy. Differences in method and approach between the British and the French 
are also given attention, although naturally the operations of the former are the 
principal object of her study. At the beginning the British did not know how they 
would cope with the indirect trade of Germany through the neutrals, which could 
render nugatory a blockade of Germany herself; but, during the ensuing two years, 
in company with the French, they perfected an elaborate system of control, further 
improvement of which became possible only when the Americans entered the con- 
test. The Order in Council of March 11, 1915, and the French Decree of March 13, 
1915, issued in reprisal for the German submarine warfare, set the legal pattern for 
the system. Negotiations with the border neutrals had already started, beginning the 
preceding November by the Dutch in their establishment of the Netherlands Over- 
seas Trust. It is through her meticulous study of these negotiations and their results 
that Dr. Siney has made her principal contribution. She also gives some attention to 
American reactions (aside from the formal legal arguments of the State Depart- 
ment), but here she has not exhausted the possibilities. The author is certain that the 
Allied economic war (misleadingly called “blockade”) was a decisive factor in the 
downfall of the Central Powers; but she admits that she has made no study of this 
phase of the struggle. It is to be hoped that she will remedy this omission in her 
second volume. There is also the rather unfortunate implication, arising from her 
opening chapter and emphasized on the dust jacket, that World War I was the first 
conflict in which the importance of economic weapons was realized. 
Ricuarp W. Van Austyne, University of Southern California 


"HE GENESIS OF THE ODER-NEISSE LINE: A STUDY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
NEGOTIATIONS DURING WORLD WAR Il. By Wolfgang Wagner. (Stuttgart: 
Brentano Verlag. 1957. Pp. 168.) West German bitterness over the loss of the eastern 
provinces in 1945 to Poland and Russia has steadily mounted with the general rise 
of German confidence since 1953; in 1956 it became—and continues to be—a factor 
of considerable significance in world politics. This new edition of a study first printed 
in German in 1953, under the same title and imprint, appears to have been pub- 
lished in an attempt to convince English-speaking readers that the lost provinces 
should be restored to Germany. It has been distributed (broadly, it would seem) by 
the Bonn Ministry for Expellees, Refugees, and War Victims. The translation is faith- 
ful to the original. (Neither admits that Germany opened the way to the 1945 
disaster by attacking the USSR in 1941. In these volumes the USSR simply “went 
over to the side of the Allies.”) The first edition was a full if overly literal historical 
report, which frequently strayed beyond the specific subject as stated in the title. It 
was based upon thorough research and heavily documented. It was a strong blend 
of honest scholarly effort and marked ethnocentric outlook, misleading on several 
important matters. The new edition, whose translator is not identified, retains these 
features. Several changes appear to have been made chiefly to increase the propaganda 
value of the book among English-language readers. The introduction to the German 
edition condemned the 1919 settlement as well as the 1945 agreements; it has been 
dropped. The introductory chapters have not been shortened, as the preface reports; 
indeed, the first chapter has been slightly lengthened by a new concluding para- 
graph, obviously designed to win sympathy for Germany. Only three other para- 
graphs have been added (on pp. 85, 144, and 148) to the new edition. The German 
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edition's Schluss briefly but bitterly castigated Roosevelt and Churchill; this does not 
appear in the English edition. The bibliography of the new edition includes seven 
entries not mentioned in the Literaturverzeichnis of the 1953 edition; among these 
are The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945 (Washington, D. C., 1955). The new 
bibliography omits sixteen entries found in the earlier one; among these were Der 
polnische Angriff (Berlin, 1939). The new edition’s index makes it more useful than 
was the older edition. 
Jonn L. SneLL, Tulane University 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-1946: THE WAR AND THE 
NEUTRALS. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee. [Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 378. $8.00.) In the history of the Second World War 
the countries that remained neutral played a crucial role in the shifting fortunes of 
the Axis and Allied Powers. This volume supplements the study Hitler's Europe and 
throws much light on the strategy and tactics of the Latin American republics, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Eire, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey in the diplomatic, economic, 
and military realms. Professor W. N. Medlicott contributes an excellent section on 
economic warfare—the British effort, 1939-41 and the Anglo-American effort, 1942~ 
45. Lady Constance Howard skillfully charts the changing contours of foreign and 
domestic policy in Latin America, Switzerland, and Eire. She deserves commenda- 
tion for her impartiality of judgment and style, e.g., the passage on Eire’s isolationism 
and nationalism (p. 256). Her scholarship in the sections on Switzerland and Eire 
cuts deeper than in the Latin American section, where she relies more heavily on 
Anglo-American sources. Agnes Hicks makes a penetrating analysis of Sweden’s 
equivocal position and exploits Swedish sources that are more recently published than 
those cited by Medlicott in his part of the book. Katherine Duff presents with 
finesse the complex maneuvers of Spain and Portugal. G. E. Kirk concludes the 
volume with a judicious analysis of Turkey and its success in protecting itself against 
dangers on all fronts, especially Germany and Russia. As he puts it: “Turkey had 
stood out against becoming a belligerent virtually until the end of the war, like a 
nodule of harder material resisting disintegration and absorption by the stream of 
activity around her” (p. 363). The fundamental facts and policy analyses seem to 
this reviewer to be based on adequate evidence and careful study, with due account 
for the conflicting national and social interests involved. No doubt further publica- 
tion of German Foreign Office documents and other sources not yet released will 
modify certain details or conclusions. The public will learn some startling facts about 
the Allied payment of $170 million for some 15,000 tons of wolfram from the Iberian 
peninsula (p. 95); the danger of Axis air lines in South America (p. 108); the possi- 
bility of a German occupation of Switzerland in the spring of 1943 (p. 222); Hitler’s 
rejection of his Naval staff's November, 1940, proposal to take the Suez Canal by an 
invasion of Turkey from the East via Syria (p. 349). The scholar will meditate on 
the power of small nations that possess scarce war supplies, such as Turkish chrome, 
Spanish wolfram, Swedish steel and ball bearings, and on the advantages that the 
rulers of these countries were able to obtain for themselves from the Great Powers 
so long as these were divided into warring camps. 

SIDNEY Ratner, Rutgers University 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MUSLIM WORLD, 1917-1956. By Ivar Spector. 
(Seattle: distrib. by the University of Washington Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 151. Mimeo- 
graphed. $3.50.) This study aims at filling “a significant gap in the broad field of 
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Soviet-Muslim relations” from “the vantage point of the Soviet Union.” To a praise- 
worthy extent, the author has accomplished his purpose, largely because of his skillful 
use of original Soviet sources, certain of which—given here in extenso—have not 
previously been available in English. He logically emphasizes those periods, after the 
Revolution of 1917, when the Soviet regime was most actively concerned with ex- 
tending its influence southward into Muslim lands; the fourteen-year “lull” (1927- 
1941) is covered in a single chapter. A principal contribution of the book is the con- 
sideration given to the Soviet cultural impact on the countries of the Near and Middle 
East. Spector observes that Soviet cultural influence in this area has been a fluctuating 
factor, dependent to a considerable extent on general trends in the international situa- 
tion. It is his view, moreover, that the attack on illiteracy in Iran under the United 
States Point Four program and the comprehensive project for the translation of 
Western books into Turkish have been important steps in inhibiting Soviet cultural 
influences, with their inevitable political overtones, in those border countries. He 
notes the recent intensification of Soviet cultural propaganda directed toward the 
Near and Middle East and suggests that care should be taken not to underestimate 
the potentialities of the campaign, carried on partly through the instrumentality of 
Muslims presently under Soviet jurisdiction. Two of the more salient points in the 
study relate to reasons for the relatively lean results of past efforts to achieve a pro- 
Soviet orientation in Muslim countries. One of the findings is that the Islamic faith 
and the combination of factors constituting nationalism thus far have proved to be 
stronger than any substitutes devised by Communist Russia. The other observation 
derives from the relative failure of Soviet endeavors to communize the peasantry, 
which in various countries figures in the national economies at the level of bare 
subsistence. The author remarks that the theory widely held in the West that Com- 
munism breeds in and thrives on poverty “is by no means universally true” and 
should not be relied upon. While not new, these and other findings help to illumi- 
nate the contemporary scene in the Near and Middle East. 
HaLrorD L. Hoskins, Library of Congress 
¡UROPAISCH-ASIATISCHER DIALOG: VORTRAGE DER TAGUNG IN BOT- 
TROP VOM 25. BIS 28. OKTOBER 1955. [Herausgegeben vom Vorstand des 
Landesverbandes nordrhein-westfälischer Geschichtslehrer.] (Düsseldorf: Pädago- 
gischer Verlag Schwann. 1956. Pp. 117. DM 5.40.) Here is a collection of the lectures 
given at a conference of the North-Rhine-Westphalian association of teachers of 
history at Bottrop, Germany, in October, 1955. Seven of the nine speakers are pro- 
fessors in German universities or other institutions of higher learning. Dr. Girija K. 
Mookerjee is Indian Cultural Attaché of the Embassy at Bonn. Jef Last, now a writer 
in Amsterdam, was formerly a teacher in an upper-level secondary school in Bali. All 
concern themselves principally with the understanding and voluntary acceptance of 
western European intellectual concepts and techniques by the peoples of Asia. Gerhard 
Ritter suggests, for example, that if it makes sense at all to speak of-Asia as a histori- 
cal entity, this unity is only a result of the contact with Europe—a unity of the future, 
not of the past. The history of modern China would thus begin in 1911, that of the 
new India in 1919. The great historical figures by this definition are, then, Sun Yat- 
sen, Gandhi, Mustapha Kemal Atatiirk, and Pandit Nehru. Although the Pacific 
war accelerated the winning of Indonesian independence, according to Professor Rit- 
ter, the demand for it was already there. The government of the Netherlands was 
already offering concessions short of independence but comparable with the current 
accommodation with the Dutch West. Indies. The Indonesian peoples were less in- 
clined to welcome the Japanese than to blame the royal government for leaving 
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them unarmed and virtually undefended, at the mercy of the invader. Jef Last de- 
scribes in lively fashion the swift pace of current social and economic change, par- 
ticularly in Bali. Professor Ludwig Alsdorf and Dr. Mookerjee both emphasize, 
though in different fashion, that the educated Indian has never in the modern era 
been a stranger to the concepts of Western culture or fundamentally unfriendly to 
foreigners. He has shown, in fact, a broader understanding and greater tolerance 
than has been shown him. It is only colonialism’ or imperialism that he has now 
rejected. 
ChesTER V. Easum, University of Wisconsin 
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A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON POLYBIUS. Volume I, COMMENTARY ON 
BOOKS I-VI. By F. W. Walbank. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. 
xxvii, 775. $13.45.) Polybius was for his contemporaries, and has been so considered 
since, the foremost historian of the era of the Roman conquest of the Mediterranean 
world. Though lacking literary quality his account inspired great writers, including 
Voltaire (Sophonisbe) and Flaubert (Salammbó). An indifferent political thinker he 
was, nevertheless, the main channel through which the theory of the mixed constitu- 
tion reached the founders of the United States (cf. G. Chinard, in Journal of the 
History of Ideas, I [1940], 38 £f.). Yet there has been no commentary on the whole 
work of Polybius since Schweighaeuser, who wrote when Washington was the first 
President of the new Republic. Walbank’s undertaking will be welcomed by all 
students of history. Whether the reader of Polybius wishes to know the meaning of 
the name “Bodengkos” (p. 181) or learn the development of the idea of a cyclical 
succession of constitutional forms (p. 643), he will find reliable information here, 
together with full source references and a modern discussion of the topic. Walbank's 
commentary consists of more or less short notes upon the facts mentioned by Polybius. 
He wisely avoids the temptation to enlarge upon tangential problems, such as the 
centuriate assembly (p. 686), and when he deals with controversial topics, such as 
the manning of warships (p. 73), he clearly states opposing views. His own judg- 
ment is generally marked by its common-sense quality, as when he deals with the 
role of chance in Polybius’ historical thinking (p. 16 ff.). To be sure, there are 
points to criticize and some inaccuracies. For instance, the geographical commentary 
on Pol. V, 70 (p. 596) could have been much improved by the use of F.-M. Abel's 
Géographie de la Palestine. 1 do not understand what is “essentially Greek” (p. 630) 
in the association of the ideas of love of liberty and of domination over others (and 
what does “essentially Greek” mean?). I prefer my explanation of the form of the 
so-called Ebro Treaty (American Journal of Philology, LXXIII [1952], 18), which Wal- 
bank does not mention (p. 168) and would like to disgree with him on several points 
of international law (pp. 161 and 452). But neither the reviewer whose view on 
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Roman declaration of war has been corrected by Walbank nor Walbank himself can 
pretend to omniscience and infallibility. Through this volume Walbank has given 
‚ us compact and informative help in understanding the factual material transmitted 
in the first six books of Polybius. Let us hope that the second and concluding volume 
will appear soon. 
Extras J. Bicxerman, Columbia University 


OPUSCULA: SCRITTI DI CARATTERE GENERALE; STUDI CATONIANI; I 
PROCESSI DEGLI SCIPIONI. By Plinio Fraccaro. Edited by A. Bernardi, G. Forni, 
E. Gabba, A. Garzetts, E. Malcovati, P. Meriggi, R. Nascimbene, M. Passerini Manıdi, 
G. Tibiletti, (Pavia: Presso La Rivista “Athenaeum.” 1956.) Widely scattered and 
often inaccessible papers of Plinio Fraccaro, distinguished ancient historian and geog- 
rapher, appear here under the editorship of nine of his students. Their names, widely 
known in present-day Italian scholarship and education, in themselves bear witness 
to the vitality of Fraccaro’s teaching during his long tenure of the chair of ancient 
history at Pavia and to his inspiring leadership as Rector of the University. He was 
appointed to the rectorship at the end of the war, after years of opposition to Fascism, 
and holds it today, although he retired in 1953 from his professorship. Fraccaro's 
epoch making papers on the constitution of the Roman Republic will be reprinted 
in a later volume. The present volume, composed chiefly of studies on the Elder 
Cato and the trials of the Scipios, most of which came out in 1910-1911, also con- 
tains a full bibliography of Fraccaro’s work, including his wide-ranging reviews and 
seven papers of general character, some published here for the first time. These 
papers show Fraccaro’s power of synthesis and also his succinctness. He is quoted as 
saying that when he tried to write a book all he could produce was a few pages. More 
than one can find in many a weighty tome is packed into the sixteen pages on 
“Il corso della storia romana,” a hitherto unpublished lecture of 1949. Fraccaro 
presents here his view that the disappearance of the citizen army of small land- 
holders was the major cause of the fall not only of the Roman Republic but of the 
Empire as well. Two other papers deserve special comment—the masterly discussion 
of the political organization of Italy during the Republic and the paper on early 
Roman history in which Fraccaro defends eloquently the reliability of the Roman 
list of magistrates and castigates the modern historians who, rejecting the tradition, 
set their own arbitrary dates for constitutional changes. Throughout these general 
papers many parallels are drawn between Rome and the United States, about which 
Fraccaro, without personal knowledge, has somehow acquired a remarkable under- 
standing. 
Lity Ross Taytor, Bryn Mawr College 


MACCABEES, ZEALOTS, AND JOSEPHUS: AN INQUIRY INTO JEWISH NA- 
TIONALISM IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD. By William Reuben Farmer. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 239. $4.50.) Dr. Farmer's 
well-written book is mainly concerned with this problem: Was there any connection 
between Maccabacan nationalism and the fanaticism of the Zealots in a.n. 70? The 
author's affirmative answer is documented by many ancient sources. He asserts that 
Josephus was anxious to throw the blame for the Jewish war of A... 70 on the 
Zealots and wrote (Ant. 18. 1. x [9-10] ) that the Zealots “excited a fourth philosophi- 
cal sect among us... this system of philosophy which was previously unknown... .” 
But Farmer declares that Josephus “purposively obscured the connection between the 
fourth philosophical sect (so-called) and earlier Jewish nationalism” in order to divert 
war guilt from the Romans and the bulk of the Jews. Unfortunately, although his 
arguments and logic are persuasive, Farmer does not have the support of any ancient 
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text in this attack on Josephus. When he notes that Schürer accepted Josephus’ 
statements, he is forced to attack Schiirer as overcareful. He claims that “all great 
historians need at times to rely on this historical intuition in making their reconstruc- 
tions. However this is precisely what a historian like Schürer is loath to do.” Yet this 
excessive use of speculation and intuition is exactly the weakness of Farmer’s work; 
he has too many logical guesses and too few texts. He demonstrates that the attitude 
of the Zealots and the Maccabees toward the Torah and the Temple is very similar 
and that the Zealots were religiously motivated. He also shows that the Maccabees 
were remembered in the first century A.D., since their festivals, Hanukkah and 
Nicanor’s Day, were still celebrated then. His literal treatment of the Dead Sea War 
Scroll is disturbing, however, since many scholars believe this scroll describes an 
eschatological not a real war. In his final chapter Farmer shows the connection be- 
tween Zealot nationalism and apocalypticism. One doubts his statement that the Jews 
could have held out indefinitely in the citadel after the burning of the Temple, for 
Josephus tells us they could have been starved out (B.J. 6.8.4 [399-400] ). Farmer 
thinks that the Jews would have risen to save Jesus if He had resisted arrest and 
writes: “If only there had been one drop of blood spilled,” evidently forgetting how 
the high priest’s servant had his ear cut off by one of Jesus’ followers (Mark 14: 47). 
In summation, this book shows that the militant Jewish nationalists, the Maccabees 
and the Zealots, shared many ideas, but it does not prove to this reviewer that 
Josephus purposively obscured evidence or that the Zealots did not found a new, 
fourth philosophy in Judaism. 
James E. Seaver, University of Kansas 


RICERCHE SULLA PRAEFECTURA URBI IN ETA IMPERIALE (SEC. I-III). By 
Giovanni Vitucci. (Rome: “L'Erma” di Bretschneider. 1956. Pp. 124. L. 1,800.) This 
work traces the development of the urban prefecture as a governmental institution 
and shows its political relationship to the imperial regime up to the end of the third 
century A.D. Professor Vitucci uses available evidence critically and succeeds in giving 
a new and lucid interpretation to one of the important administrative organs of the 
Principate. He views the imperial urban prefecture as the institutional descendant not 
of the praefectura urbi feriarum Latinarum of regal'and early republican times but 
of prefectures of Rome under Caesar and the Second Triumvirate. These prefectures 
did not always presume the absence from Rome of magistrates holding imperitum. 
Thus Vitucci does not connect the appointment of urban prefects by Augustus with 
the emperor’s occasional absence from the capital but with the emperor’s desire to 
entrust consular senators, as prefects, with the delicate task of commanding the 
urban cohorts. Development of both criminal and civil jurisdiction exercised in Rome 
and Italy by the urban prefects is related to the coercive powers held by them as 
commanders of the urban cohorts, and prefectural jurisdiction is shown to increase 
gradually at the expense of that exercised by traditional magistrates. Vitucci stresses 
the importance of the territorial limitation and definition of competence given the 
office by Severus. He rejects the view that the prefecture represented the senatorial op- 
position to imperial government and that the urban cohorts were in any sense a 
“senatorial army.” The office was not regarded as a potential menace by the emperors, 
and occasional conflicts between them and the prefects are not to be explained by 
assuming that the latter were exponents of an anti-imperial tendency. The work con- 
cludes with a useful list of known prefects and the evidence pertaining to them. 
Vitucci’s arguments are convincing, and his book should find an important place in 
the literature dealing with Roman imperial administration. _ 

Warum G. SINNIGEN, University of California, Berkeley 
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SYNTAGMA FRIBURGENSE: HISTORISCHE STUDIEN HERMANN AUBIN 
DARGEBRACHT ZUM 70. GEBURTSTAG AM 23.12.1955. [Schriften des Koperni- 
kus-Kreises, Band 1.] (Lindau and Konstanz: Jan Thorbecke Verlag. 1956. Pp. 350. 
-DM 22.) Professor Hermann Aubin is one of the leading German medievalists, who 
served for many years with great distinction as the editor of the Vierteljahrschrift 
für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. In his writings he has always devoted special 
attention to the history of the eastern regions of Germany, and he serves now as an 
editor of the Zeitschrift für Ostforschung. It was in recognition of these particular 
interests that Aubin’s friends of the Kopernikus-Kreis decided to dedicate to him the 
first volume of their publications as a Festschrift on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. The Kopernikus-Kreis or Ostdeutscher Akademischer Arbeitskreis in Frei- 
burg is an association of scholars organized after the war to pursue the study of the 
history of the German and European East and its relationship with the German and 
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European West. It should be realized that in accordance with current German usage 
the words ostdeutsch or Ostdeutschland do not refer to the territory of the Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik (which in our terminology is usually called “Eastern Ger- 
many” or “the Soviet zone”), but rather designate the lands beyond the Oder-Neisse 
line that Germany lost as a result of the last war. In line with the specific character of 
the Kopernikus-Kreis, most of the seventeen articles in the Syntagma Friburgense 
are concerned with eastern problems. Only a few contributions can be mentioned ex- 
plicitly. Professor Hellmann examines die Ostpolitik Kaiser Ottos II. and attempts to 
prove that in the East, as well as elsewhere, this reign was “on the whole successful, 
in spite of Otto’s defeat at Cape Colonne and in spite of the Slavic revolt [of 983].” 
Professor Ludat deals with the question of the importance of the German eastern 
colonization, which has been hotly debated by German and Slavic (especially Polish) 
scholars for many years. He investigates die Bezeichnung für “Stadt” im Slavischen, 
that is, the meanings of the words gord and mésto, and on the basis of this linguistic 
examination rejects “the theory that the medieval city in the lands of the western 
Slavs was nothing but the direct and organic continuation of the pre-colonial au- 
tochthonous Burgstadt.” In his essay “Burgund und der preussische Ordensstaat” 
Professor Maschke illustrates very strikingly the unity of the world of chivalry in the 
Europe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Professor E. W. Zeeden analyses the 
Polish-Lithuanian correspondence of Calvin and demonstrates “how strong an effort 
was made in Geneva to win Poland over to the Protestant Reform.” Professor 
Markert makes an interesting contribution to the history of the Holy Alliance through 
the edition and discussion of a hitherto unpublished memorandum which was written 
by the Prussian diplomat Ancillon and sent to Emperor Alexander 1 in March, 1816. 
Of the four essays dealing with other than eastern topics, two ought to be singled out 
on account of their wider appeal: Professor F. Beyerle’s comprehensive survey of 
economic developments in medieval Constance and Professor H. Thieme’s treat- 
ment of die Ehescheidung Heinrichs VIII. als europäischer Rechtsfall, which deals 
above all with the opinions voiced by the Spanish Dominican Franciscus de Vitoria, 
by Erasmus, and by Luther and shows how these and other men of equally variegated 
background expressed their opposition to the divorce on legal, moral, and religious 
grounds. 
Tueovor E. Momsen, Cornell University 


BYZANTIUM: GREATNESS AND DECLINE. By Charles Diehl. Translated from 
the French by Naomi Walford, With introduction and bibliography by Peter Charanis. 
[Rutgers Byzantine Series.] (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xviii, 366. $8.50.) “Like the Greeks of old,” says the late Professor Diehl, “the 
Byzantines took keen pleasure in the fair sequence of words and in fine, sonorous 
phrases.” Like the Greeks and the Byzantines, Diehl himself obviously reveled in the. 
creative effort necessary to write well. Here is a famous book, skillfully translated into 
English, designed to acquaint the so-called general reader with the high spots of By- 
zantine history. It was first published in 1919, almost forty years ago, and 1 first read 
it almost twenty years ago. It was Diehl the artist, rather than Diehl the scholar, 
who wrote Byzance: Grandeur et décadence. Seldom has a romantic nature been so 
successfully stecled to the harsh discipline of professional scholarship as in Diehl’s 
case. Although some of the views expressed in this book are now antiquated and 
erroneous, as Professor Charanis indicates in a very sensible preface, it will be a dull 
reader indeed who does not respond to Diehl’s enthusiasm for Byzantine civilization. 
Actually the book has faults of organization which lead to unnecessary repetitions. 
Diehl's over-all estimate of Byzantine culture is too laudatory; he rejoiced in the sun- 
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shine and did not often seek out the grim objects in the darkness. There are too many 
pat generalizations, but it is withal a brilliant book, written with a curiosa felicitas 
which even the most unbelieving reader will admire. When Diehl stood in a Byzan- 
tine church and his eyes moved from the polychrome marble of the walls to the blue 
and gold of the cupola, he was prepared for the solemn figure of the Pantokrator, 
for he had been transported to heaven itself. He made notes in an ecstasy, and in this 
book the chapters follow one another like so many ekpAraseis in the best tradition of 
Byzantine rhetoric. The adjectives flowed from his pen, always alive to color, as 
though guided by the Pantokrator. Congratulations are due the Rutgers University 
Press for the beautiful format which Diehl the artist would certainly have enjoyed. 
KennetH M. Setron, University of Pennsylvania 


COMNENI E STAUFER: RICERCHE SUI RAPPORTI FRA BISANZIO E L'OCCL 
DENTE NEL SECOLO XI, Volume I. By Paolo Lamma. [Studi Storici, Fascicule 
14-18.] (Rome: Istituto storico italiano per il Medio Evo. 1955. Pp. xvii, 320. L. 4,500.) 
In the preface the author discusses the scope of his investigation and the method he 
has followed. The renewed interest in Byzantine history make his study timely, and 
the period from 1138 to 1158 (from the election of Conrad III to the Diet of Besançon) 
is especially appropriate for a comparison of Orient and Occident. The two empires 
were brought together in large part because of their mutual hostility to the Normans. 
These closer relations between the Comneni and the Hohenstaufen resulted in the 
marriage of Conrad’s sister-in-law to Manuel. The isolation of the two spheres was 
coming to an end, and the new contacts attained their fullest development in the 
middle of the twelfth century, only to decline again. The author does not intend to 
write the usual type of history; instead he singles out problems on which the records 
show varying points of view. He utilizes the works of contemporary writers, the 
evidence of literature, both political and polemical, favorable and unfavorable, and to 
a large extent lets the sources speak for themselves; thus the heat of the argument is 
not lost. He relies principally on John Cinnamus, the secretary of Manuel Comnenus, 
and on Otto of Freising, the maternal uncle of Frederick I; both are official sources, 
well informed, often participants of the events they record, but definitely biased. 
The Liber Pontificalis, William of Tyre, and numerous other chronicles, both Latin 
and Greek, as well as letters, are used. Much of the emphasis is on Italy, where both 
empires had vital interests and where the sources reflect the varying points of view, 
especially the official attitude and its propaganda. Topics in this sphere include the 
opposition to William of Sicily, the struggle for Corfu, the attitude toward the rebel 
barons of the Norman kingdom led by Robert of Loritello, the attempt to create an 
anti-Greek alliance, and the final peace between Manuel and William. The Second 
Crusade brought about a personal acquaintance between Manuel and Conrad, but 
despite the alliance few historical phenomena find such radically different interpreta- 
tions in East and West as the crusades, Stress on the religious motivation, common in 
the West, was alien to the Byzantine spirit. With the accession of Barbarossa the 
already uneasy alliance began to show rifts, although the new ruler had no deliberate 
wish to sever relations with Byzantium. The clash ensued because of the conflict of 
interests. Neither the contemplated marriage between Frederick and a Greek princess 
nor the hoped-for alliance against William materialized. The last chapter is largely 
devoted to the dramatic year 1157 (anno denso di eventi). With the limitations im- 
posed by his method, or rather because of them, the author has presented a careful 
and worthwhile study. Unfortunately, the index leaves much to be desired; it is 
merely a register of persons. 

Jonn C. ÁNDRESSOHN, Indiana University 
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KULTURHISTORISK LEKSIKON FOR NORDISK MIDDELALDER FRA VI- 
KINGETID TIL REFORMATIONSTID. Bind I, ABBED-BLIDE. (Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger. 1956. Pp. ix, 688, 31 plates. Cloth $8.20, paper $6.95.) This 
is the first volume of an encyclopedia of medieval Nordic culture from the Viking 
era to the Reformation. Nine more volumes plus an index are due to come. The 
best of Scandinavian scholars have joined their forces in this important work. The 
articles are written in Danish, Norwegian (bokmaal or nynorsk), or Swedish, and 
each is followed by a short bibliography. The student interested in the Scandinavian 
Middle Ages will find here information not about history in the limited sense of the 
word (biographies, for example, are not included) but about Kulturgeschichte in its 
widest meaning. Every aspect of the Scandinavian world from Old Nordic mythology 
to medieval liturgy and baking of bread seems to be included. Where adequate mono- 
graphs are available the authors have been restricted to short articles, while the 
treatment of topics from unexplored areas has benefited from original research, 

Jenny M. Jocuens, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A ROYAL IMPOSTOR: KING SVERRE OF NORWAY. By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 
(Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Company; distrib, by Oxford University Press, London and 
New York. 1956. Pp. ii, 305.) King Sverre (1179-1202) made a deep impression on 
his age, and his career has uniformly been a favorite with successive generations of 
Norwegian historians. In this study he is approached “through the impartial eyes 
of a foreigner.” Gathorne-Hardy has been familiar with Norway’s history for over a 
quarter of a century, and the study he offers here is a serious one. There may not 
be too much that is new on the larger setting, that is, on the social alignment of 
opposing forces, on the scope of Sverre’s challenge to the hierarchy, or on the changes 
wrought, by his intervention, in the pattern of Norwegian constitutional develop- 
ments; but there are some very well worked out topographical and tactical analyses 
of the king’s many military encounters. Morever, it is the character of the king that 
most engages the author. His conclusion is essentially negative: “It is difficult not to 
feel regret that he should ever have existed, since Norway, for many succeeding cen- 
turies, would probably have been far happier and more prosperous if his opponents 
had triumphed” (p. 280). This estimate is related to the author’s conviction “that 
orthodox methods of historical research must be supplemented by a reasoned use of 
imaginative reconstruction” (p. i), in this case largely “psychological” reconstruction. 
Sverre here emerges as “the priest and mystic, the shrewd tactician, the unscrupulous 
propagandist—and, I am afraid we must add, the cad” (p. 169). Sverre's claim to 
be of royal blood may have been a pious fraud, but to feature this “imposture” is 
hardly necessary at this date. Norwegian historians have for years recognized that 
Sverre very likely was not of royal heritage. Gathorne-Hardy’s study is provocative 
rather than definitive. Its psychological insights are more than a little intriguing; 
they will be helpful in further studies on this vigorous but still rather enigmatic 
medieval personality, who occupied Norway’s throne during a period of important 
social and constitutional change. 

Oscar J. Fatnes, New York University 


NORICUM, BAIERN UND ÖSTERREICH: LORCH ALS HAUPTSTADT UND 
DIE EINFÜHRUNG DES CHRISTENTUMS. By Ignaz Zibermayr. (2d, rev. ed., 
Horn, Niederósterreich: Verlag Ferdinand Berger. 1956. Pp. xxii, 555. DM 29.) From 
its first appearance in 1944 the work here reviewed, now carefully revised in the 
light of the last decade of scholarship, became the standard treatise on the history 
of the country west of the Enns River during the early Middle Ages. The volume is 
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divided into five parts of unequal length. Part I concerns Roman Noricum and the 
intrusion of Christianity there; Part Il, the tribal dukedom of Bavaria and Chris- 
tianity; and Part III, the Carolingian East Mark and its three counties. Much shorter 
is Part IV, which treats of the territory of the three counties in the Hungarian period 
and the “Archbishopric of Lorch.” Part V, which concludes the book, treats very 
briefly of Austria “ob der Enns.” As is stated in the preface, the author aims to 
“show how Austria developed from Bavaria, how the fatter derived earlier from 
Noricum along the banks of the Danube (Ufer-Noricum), and that both Austria 
and Bavaria go back to Roman foundations.” Dr, Zibermayr has treated a difficult 
subject with consummate skill. Readers of his book—and they will not be limited to 
specialists—will agree with the reviewer that the learned author should be congratu- 
lated for the persistence, care, and intelligence with which he has made use of all 
available materials—legendary, archaeological, literary, anthropological, geographi- 
cal, and historical—to illuminate his views. Zibermayr has so organized his data that 
due emphasis is given to all major aspects of his theme; minor issues are discussed, to 
be sure, but not in such a way as to deflect attention from the central problems. The 
book was written to supply the author’s own need of a treatise in one volume that 
would trace historically the many-sided earlier phases of political, constitutional, and 
administrative developments in Bavaria and Austria. Zibermayr’s discussion of the 
historical value of the life of St. Severinus, of the legend of St. Florian, and of the 
stories of Emmeram, Kilian, Korbinian, and Rupert stands out especially as a notable 
illustration of competent employment of difficult source materials. Noteworthy too 
is Zibermayr’s construction of his book from the foundation of the sources. Secondary 
discussions of these materials are adverted to only when it becomes necessary to 
elaborate a difficult point, e.g., that there were two conversions of Bavaria separated 
by a relapse into paganism after the death of Dagobert (639 a.v.), that the destruction 
of Lorch (which had been the political and ecclesiastical center of Bavaria prior to 
its destruction about 700 a.D. by the Avars) was the starting point for the second con- 
version that began in earnest with the death in 718 a.p. of Duke Theodo when his 
two sons relapsed into paganism. The author makes clever use of many later writings, 
such as the life of St. Emmeram by Bishop Arbeo of Freising (written about 770 
A.D.) and the forgeries of Bishop Pilgrim of Passau (written in the tenth century). 
These writings supply him with considerable new material and supporting argu- 
ment for his theses. Some will not be satisfied with Zibermayr’s employment of such 
materials to buttress his positions. There will, however, be few indeed who will not 
agree that Zibermayr has made available to all interested students a veritable gold 
mine of information on a most important aspect of an obscure chapter of medieval 
history. Auslander are advised that Schulausgabe as used by Zibermayr in his foot- 
notes refers to Monumenta Germantae Historica, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in 
usum scholarum. . 
GEORGE BINGHAM Fowter, II, University of Pittsburgh 


uA PATARIA MILANESE E LA RIFORMA ECCLESIASTICA. Volume I, LE 
PREMESSE (1045-1057). By Cinzio Violante. [Studi Storici, Fascicule 11-13.] (Rome: 
Istituto storico italiano per il Medio Evo. 1955. Pp. x, 221. L. 2,700.) This is the first 
of three volumes projected to trace the story of a Milanese religious movement from 
its origins to the age of the Commune, which will provide a complement to the 
author's La società milanese nell’ eta precomunale (Bari, 1953). The Pataria 
was a stirring of the populace which took the form of a boycott of services con- 
ducted by clergy suspected either of concubinage or simony. How few specialists 
have heretofore concerned themselves with the episode may be seen from K. Bihl- 
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meyer and H. Tüchle, Kirchengeschichte (12th ed.; II, p. 148). Violante now points 
out that the movement stemmed from a high appreciation of the priesthood (p. 187) 
and that it prided itself upon its loyalty to the Apostolic See (p. 149)—indeed, that 
it secured papal recognition through Pope Stephen IXs dispatch in late 1057 of a 
legation to Milan (pp. 205-13). The worth of this somewhat diffuse study lies in 
its careful examination of its sources. Early 1057 is shown to mark the commence- 
ment of the Pataria (p. 181), and the deacon Ariald and the notary Landulph Cotta 
are portrayed as its true originators (pp. 175 ff.). A particularly acute analysis (pp. 
164-73) of Landulph Senior's Mediolanensis historia, II, 5, reveals the weakness in 
the interpretation in which Anselm of Baggio, the future Pope Alexander II, gives 
the first impulse to the Pataria. Though he has overlooked Wanda Baldi Gugliucci’s 
Il risveglio religioso del sec. XI e la riforma della Chiesa (Salerno, 1951), Violante is 
evidently at home with the literature on his subject His insight into the político- 
religious ideals of the Emperor Henry IN will interest those who already know his 
contribution to the Rivista storica italiana, 64 (1952), 293/314. 
Henry G. J. Beck, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey 


QUINSAI WITH OTHER NOTES ON MARCO POLO. By A. C. Moule. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 92. $5.50.) Quinsai is the name by which 
the present city of Hangchow, southwest of Shanghai, was known to Marco Polo. 
We now spell it Hsiang-tsai, a designation which in Polo's day meant the emperor's 
temporary residence. The capital of China in the twelfth century, it still retained when 
Polo was there, a century later, much of its former splendor. Mr. Moule knows the 
city intimately, for he grew up there, the son of an Anglican bishop. Moreover, he 
studied much of the native literature on it, including plans and maps printed origi- 
nally in Hangchow in 1274. For Polo, Quinsai was the “City of Heaven”; for Moule, 
it is a city with many memories. As the translator, together with the late Paul Pel- 
liot of Paris, of Marco Polo, the Description of the World (2 vols.; London, 1938), 
Moule writes with authority in this field. In fact, the present work is a collection of 
comments on obscure points in Marco Polo that are not recorded in the afore-men- 
tioned two volumes. Although all page references are naturally to his own translation, 
the interpretations will clarify any of the editions of recent years. It is impossible to 
do justice to the hundreds of valuable observations that Moule makes to “places, 
incidents, and single words” in Marco Polo’s account. One thinks of such oddities as 
“hens which have skins like cats.” These, says the author, are the “silk-fowls or 
silkies” whose bones and skin are black but whose feathers may be pure white or 
pure black. They were mentioned by Odoric and were bred for a time in England 
and in Europe. Again, the “linen of Rens” which perplexed readers in the past is 
shown to be a cloth of Reims. Incidentally, a pool in one of Hangchow’s temple 
courts is the first recorded home of goldfish, mentioned by a Chinese poet of the 
eleventh century, though not by Marco Polo. 

Artur W. Hummer, Washington, D. C. 


VIRIDARIUM IMPERATORUM ET REGUM ROMANORUM. By Dietrich von 
Nieheim. Edited by Alphons Lhotsky and Karl Pivec. [Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica (500-1500), Staatsschriften des Spáteren Mittelalters, Band V, Stück 1.] (Stutt- 
gart: Anton Hiersemann. 1956. Pp. xxv, 107. DM 20.) Long known and several times 
listed in exhibits of Viennese manuscripts as anonymous, the Viridarium has only 
recently been identified as one of the “forgotten” works of Theodoricus de Nieheim, 
and its significance is now being adequately evaluated. The present edition, with its 
illuminating introduction, makes available a fifteenth-century treatise of first-rate 
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importance pertaining to the conciliar controversy. The term Viridarium, literally a 
pleasure garden or Lustgarten, is here used in the sense of a collection of argumenta 
and exempla, supporting the oft exploited thesis of Dietrich that the Imperium and 
Sacerdotium, operating harmoniously, provide the sole guarantee for a peaceful and 
orderly Christendom. The multiplicity of divers sources, extracts from the Polstics 
of Aristotle, medieval chronicles, letters, statutes, etc., provides the basis for a dog- 
matic treatise adorned with maxims, adages, and Biblical passages. Dietrich is un- 
sparing in his denunciation of popes who, by their interference in temporal affairs, 
especially in Sicily, contributed to thé schism. With equal vigor, he extols the 
medieval emperors who opposed such popes, above all, Frederick II, describing him 
as vir catholicus atque pius et providus imperator. As controversialist, Dietrich does 
not hesitate to distort his exempla, and as Latinist, he is untouched by the humanistic 
refinements of his contemporaries. The format of the edition and the impeccable 
scholarship of the editors are in conformity with the invariably high standards of the 
Monumenta Germania Historica, 
Tuomas C. Van Creve, Bowdoin College 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson? 


ARCHEION: OR, A DISCOURSE UPON THE HIGH COURTS OF JUSTICE IN 
ENGLAND. By William Lambarde. Edited by Charles H. Mellwain and Paul L. 
Ward. [Publication of the Ames Foundation.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 176. $5.00.) Professors Mcllwain and Ward here present an 
edition of William Lambarde's Archeion, as published by his grandson, Thomas, in 
1635. Earlier in the same year Daniel Frere, a printer, had published what may be 
called a pirated edition of the same work based on one or more of the many manu- 
script versions which had been in existence since about 1580. Thomas Lambarde, a 
young law student, regarded the Frere edition as “an aspersion” on “his ancestor” 
and set out “to vindicate him from that wrong [if any such can be] and myself from 
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an imputed apathy.” He spoke of his own edition as “new corrected and enlarged 
according to the author’s copy.” The edition of the work now before us is the first 
since 1635. Lambarde’s Archeion has long been considered the chief contemporary 
account of the English secular court system in the late sixteenth century. It has also 
been valued for its comments on the history of the courts, for Lambarde was a 
leading writer on some aspects of the legal system in the days immediately before 
Coke. Students of English history and English law will therefore welcome this new 
edition of what has come to be a rare book and will no doubt allow the Thomas 
Lambarde version to replace the Frere version of the text, which has been quite fre- 
quently used, as for example in J. R. Tanner's Tudor Constitutional Documents. 
Ward has added to the text an appendix of about thirty pages, devoted to textual 
criticism of the two printed editions and some of the better known manuscript ver- 
sions. He shows that Thomas Lambarde’s principal addition to the Frere text—long 
sections on statutory offenses which were within the jurisdiction of the Star Cham- 
ber—came from William Lambarde's manuscript treatise “Of the Court called the 
Star Chamber,” a copy of which with Lambarde’s notes is in the Folger Library. In 
addition, he proves that the manuscript version of the Archeion which Lambarde sent 
to Sir Robert Cecil in 1591 underwent emendation by Lambarde in the years before 
his death in 1601. The remainder of Ward's criticism is extremely difficult to follow. 
At times he goes beyond his evidence, e.g., when he implies that Thomas Lambarde 
consulted the Harvard manuscript version of the Archeion (p. 159). At other times 
the language and punctuation are not precise enough to keep the argument clear, 
e.g., the description of Bodleian Tanner MS 435 as “Lambarde’s earlier writing” 
(p. 152). When Ward reports on his later studies of the manuscripts, he will no doubt 
have opportunity to present more ample evidence and a more cogent argument. 
F. G. Marcuam, Cornell University 


THE COMMITTEE AT STAFFORD, 1643-1645: THE ORDER BOOK OF THE 
STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COMMITTEE. Edited with an introduction by 
D. H. Pennington and I. A. Roots. (Manchester: Manchester University Press in asso. 
ciation with the Staffordshire Record Society; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New 
York. 1957. Pp. lxxxiii, 389. $10.00.) During the Civil War and Interregnum, the 
chief organ of local government of the triumphant Parliament and its successors was 
the county committee. These committees, composed of men of local standing and in- 
fluence, including some of the leading gentry, ruled in every English and Welsh 
county and discharged many of the principal tasks of financial administration and 
the maintenance of public security. Such was their ubiquity’and the scope of their 
activity that on numerous matters their decisions were of greater consequence to 
the inhabitants of the county than the votes taken at Westminster. It is odd, therefore, 
that the analysis of their character and functioning should have been so largely neg- 
lected by historians of the English revolution. As a result, however, of the present 
preoccupation with topics of social and administrative history, attention is at last 
being turned upon the subject. There is no doubt that the study of these committees 
will lead to a richer understanding of the revolution, particularly its social char- 
acter, The present publication contains the whole of the extant record of the transac- 
tions of the Staffordshire committee. The text of the Order book, aided by the edi- 
tors’ useful introduction, notes, and illustrative appendixes, brings the conditions of 
the Civil War under a more intense scrutiny than is possible when events are viewed 
from the central government’s height of grandeur at Westminster. We are set cheek 
by jowl with the natives of a single county—with the displaced Vicar of Wolstanton, 
the inhabitants of Sardon Magna and Sardon Parva, and Mrs. Anson whose five 
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cows were distrained by Captain Wakefield. We are shown the working of Parliamen- 
tary local administration amidst the wash and wake of war. Despite the frequent 
complaints of the committees’ corruption made at the time, there is little evi- 
dence of it here. The committee strove to be just, and its decisions show a considera- 
tion not only for the ordinary people oppressed by the hardships of the war but for 
all those Royalists prepared to make the smallest gesture of conciliation. Finally, it is 
striking how prosy is the record of the committee’s activities. We are far, indeed, 
from the realm of ideology and encounter little revolutionary ardor and no elevated 
declarations of principles. Though some of the committee members desired the 
energetic prosecution of the struggle against the king, the temper in the county 
seems to have been one of neutrality or of regret at the war and grim acceptance of 
the tasks it imposed. 


Perez Zacorwn, McGill University 


THE MORAL REVOLUTION OF 1688. By Dudley W. R. Bahlman. [The Wallace 
Notestein Essays, Number 2; Yale Historical Publications, Volume 38.] (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 112. $3.00.) The subject of this 
study has hitherto received little attention from historians: the movements for re- 
form in morals which appeared in England in the late seventeenth century. Although 
the author shows us that in the effort to accomplish this reform three groups of so- 
cieties were organized, he focuses his attention on only one of them, the societies for 
reformation of manners and morals. Founded in 1690 and composed largely of Angli- 
cans, although Dissenters were welcomed, these organizations continued their ac- 
tivities with varying degrees of success for about forty years. The Established Church 
welcomed them at first, but later on, especially in the province of York, took a less 
favorable attitude. Much the same could be said of the Crown whose officials, al- 
though they could not, of course, be “against sin,” had reason to be disturbed by the 
high-handed methods of the reformers. In the concluding chapter Mr. Bahlman sug- 
gests that the most important contribution of the societies was the example they 
provided for later voluntary associations for reform or for social service. Otherwise, 
except for brief moments of enthusiasm, they met with so little success that this re- 
viewer is inclined to think the title of the book misleading. The study has many 
good points; its weaknesses are that the treatment is almost exclusively descriptive 
and it is too brief for the challenging material it contains. A number of questions 
that arose in this reader’s mind were left unanswered. What was the social com- 
position of these organizations? To what extent, if any, were they politically inspired? 
How can the long-term failure be explained? Tantalizing suggestions indicate that 
the author could have answered these and other questions. To have done so would 
have meant writing a longer book—but one that would have made an even greater 
contribution to our understanding of the period. On the credit side, the book is well 
written and interesting, shows the mark of sound scholarship throughout, and is thor- 
oughly documented. There is no bibliography, a welcome change from the practice 
of listing every book or article read in preparation for writing a monograph, however 
remote the connection. Bahlman did not need several pages of titles to show us that 
he has thoroughly explored his sources and that he is familiar with the period. The 
evidence is where it should be—in the content of his book. 


Lucire PınkHuam, Carleton College 


THE WILLIAMITE CONFISCATION IN IRELAND, 1690-1703. By J. G. Simms. 
[Studies in Irish History, Volume VII] (London: Faber and Faber Ltd. 1956. Pp. 
207. 255.) During the war of 1689-91 the land question was of major importance to 
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the Irish supporters of James II and William III. Complete victory for either side 
would result in virtual land monopoly; a negotiated peace would subject Irish land 
to hard bargaining. The history of this land confiscation has hitherto not received 
the careful treatment of earlier confiscations. ‘This volume adequately fills the need 
for a detailed study of the bewildering series of changes affecting Catholic-owned 
land from 1690 to 1703. Mr. Simms clearly explains and illustrates each phase of the 
confiscation and relates how the forfeiture policy played a role in strategy during 
the war. The author then considers in detail the implementation of the Treaty of 
Limerick and the history of the celebrated “missing clause,” which would have pro- 
tected the land interests of all who were under the protection of the Jacobites in 
certain counties, Simms concludes that the Catholics were less severely affected by the 
omission than would have been expected from the arguments presented. William’s 
government, which appeased the more militant Protestants by omitting the clause, 
was not anxious to have its acts in the form of widespread confiscations interpreted 
as a breach of faith. Successive steps of forfeitures, grants, restorations, sales of 
grants, expropriations of private interests imposed by the Act of Resumption, the 
processing of claims, and the passage of private legislation were all part of the gauntlet 
through which land passed before stability was finally achieved. Simms's study is 
based on manuscript sources which have been unused heretofore. As a result he has 
been able to correct many statistical tabulations, showing rather conclusively that 
only 8 per cent of all Irish land was transferred from Catholics to Protestants 
during this confiscation. Records of the differing fates of many Irish families are 
used to illustrate effectively the whole story. Simms’s account of the Williamite con- 
fiscation will not be replaced for some time. 
Homer L. Carkin, Arlington, Virginia 


HENRY NEWMAN: AN AMERICAN IN LONDON, 1708-43. By Leonard W. Cowie. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge for the Church Historical So- 
ciety. 1956. Pp. x, 272. 30s.) Students of history occasionally come across men whose 
careers are unexciting but who, by occupying positions of some strategic importance 
and by leaving ample memorials of their activities, contribute markedly to an under- 
standing of their time. Such a man was Henry Newman. Born in Massachusetts in 
1670, Newman spent a number of years as Harvard’s librarian and in trading ventures 
between Newfoundland and Europe, then settled down in the London of Queen 
Anne. There he passed the second half of his life, serving as secretary of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and representing New Hampshire as colonial 
agent. A convert to the Church of England, Newman worked for the Society with 
quiet devotion, patiently, meticulously, unselfishly. Dr. Cowie has drawn on New- 
man’s extensive correspondence and other manuscript holdings of the Society, and on 
a wide variety of printed sources, to trace a career which throws light on the charity 
school movement, religious and educational publications, missionary enterprise, the 
advancement of Protestantism on the continent, aid for religious refugees, and the 
settling of Georgia. To such topics the bulk of the book ts devoted. Newman's ac- 
tivities as colonial agent reveal “how many and deep-seated, even in the first half 
of the century, were the difficulties between Britain and America.” We see how busy 
he was with such transatlantic designs as Bishop Berkeley’s Bermuda project, the 
Massachusetts-New Hampshire boundary dispute, the shipping of books to Harvard 
and Yale, and the creation of better feeling between Anglican and other religious 
groups. His affection for America was lasting. To President Leverett he wrote: “I 
earnestly beg your prayers that I may never disparage my native country.” Even 
after years in England he regarded himself as an American, though perfectly ac- 
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climated to the life of the metropolis. This is a well-balanced and readable account, 
giving evidence of considerable research. Scholars will appreciate the careful docu- 
mentation and useful bibliography. If Newman, here and there, seems a somewhat 
elusive figure, the author can scarcely be blamed. “He was not a prominent figure in 
Church or State. He devised no important policy, nor led any great movement. He 
regarded himself always as the ‘servant’ of the SPCK, and the active members as his 
‘masters.’ With them, however, he can take his place among the men of good will 
and capacity who encouraged the spread of religion, popular education, and hu- 
manitarianism.” 
Wırrıam L. Sachse, University of Wisconsin 


CUSTOMS LETTER-BOOKS OF THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL, 1711-1813. Edited, 
with an introduction by Rupert C. Jarvis. [Remains, Historical and Literary, Con- 
nected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, Volume VI, Third 
Series.] (Manchester: Manchester University Press for the Chetham Society. 1954 
[pub. in 1956]. Pp. xxiv, 192. 355.) The recent war completed the destruction of 
the correspondence between the Board of Customs in London and its officers in 
Liverpool. Fortunately, some of the entries, averaging four or five a year, had been 
previously calendared or transcribed, and in this form they are now printed. Except 
for a gap between 1791 and 1802 they are fairly evenly distributed over the century 
which ended in 1812—“the end of the Middle Ages”—when Parliament assumed full 
financial responsibility for the Customs. They contain much precise information 
about landing and shipping procedures, fees, plans for necessary buildings, trade in 
such basic commodities as coal, tobacco, fish, and wine, and the usual oddities of 
trade and customs. The fight against smuggling centered around the anomalous 
Isle of Man, and there were attempts to prevent the escape of Jacobites, South Sea 
Company officials, and wool or cotton operatives. Here and there come echoes fram a 
wider world: the Stamp Act and the Tea Duty, the wars with France, John Newton 
and the slave trade; but the collection is useful chiefly for its picture of an institu- 
tion at work. The editing is masterly, and the introduction contains some interesting 
comments on the medieval administrative system as it was adapted to the eighteenth 


century. 
G. H. Gurrrmak, University of California 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF SICILY, 
1811-1814. By John Rosselli. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. 220. 
$5.50.) By the admission of the author this book began as a dissertation for the Ph.D. 
degree, but in the opinion of the reviewer it ended as something better. Although 
the narrative covers only 156 pages and is limited to three years of Anglo-Sicilian 
history, the subject matter is rather involved. On the surface these years represent 
merely a fraction of the period of British occupation of Sicily, which was only one of 
the many spheres of conflict between the British and the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic regimes. But the simple position of Sicily as a pawn in the grim Anglo- 
French struggle from 1793 to 1815 was complicated by the following factors: the 
separate institutions of Sicily and the Kingdom of Naples, the constitutional struggle 
in Sicily, the continuous clashes between the king and queen and other members 
of the Bourbon dynasty over foreign and domestic policies, the shifting policies of the 
British ministeries, and the independent actions taken by the British representatives 
in Sicily. The three-year mission of Bentinck must be studied against this back- 
ground. The seventeen pages of introduction scarcely prepare the average reader for 
the treatment of these somewhat involved topics. The reviewer had the advantage of 
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reading Harold Acton’s The Bourbons of Naples, 1734-1825 immediately before con- 
centrating on Dr. Rosselli’s more compact work and feels that since this background 
made both the issues and the roles of the principal characters clearer and more vivid 
to him, it might be equally beneficial for other readers, From 1811 to 1814, out- 
side of the remote possibility of its conquest by Napoleon or Murat, it seemed likely 
that the future of Sicily would be one of the following: a continuation of the status 
quo whether or not King Ferdinand recovered Naples, a government under the Con- 
stitution of 1812, some form of a British protectorate, or outright annexation to the 
British Empire. Greatest emphasis in this work is placed on the failure of the Con- 
stitution of 1812 and on Bentinck’s amazing philosophical dream which would have 
made Sicily “after Ireland, the brightest jewel in the British crown.” Yet after the 
final defeat of Napoleon none of these likely developments took place, for in 1816 
King Ferdinand proclaimed the union of Naples and Sicily, swept away all Sicilian 
institutions which had developed since the Norman conquest, and replaced them 
with the centralized French system which had been established in Naples. Thus Sicily 
became a part of the Austrian, not British, sphere of influence. The author has been 
successful in his self-imposed task of tracing and explaining these developments. 
Anyone who wishes to know the details of why Bentinck failed and events turned 
out as they did must read the book. 
Donato Grove Barnes, Western Reserve University 


LUGARD: THE YEARS OF ADVENTURE, 1858-1898. By Margery Perham, (Fair 
Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books; London: Collins. 1956. Pp. xv, 750. $6.75.) A genera- 
tion which reacts with conditioned reflexes to the wickedness of imperialism finds 
it impossible to believe that there was a time when Europeans believed it their duty 
to bring areas of Africa under their control and when men acted like characters out 
of Kipling and Richard Harding Davis. This first of a projected two-volume life of 
Lord Lugard is unlikely to change many opinions on this score. Although the evi- 
dence, drawn from the extensive papers of Lord Lugard and official documents, is 
here, the author remains too close to these sources to be able to see their meaning. 
The result is less a biography than a case study of an attitude and an era. A young 
man, imbued with a sense of duty in his Evangelical home and at Sandhurst, goes 
off with his regiment to India, where he is shattered by unrequited love. Lacking a 
psychiatrist, he plunges into Africa to fight the slave trade and forget. Knowing that 
British rule is best for Africans, he involves his government in some very tricky 
diplomatic gambits. While dealing with the advance agents of French imperialism 
in the persons of Catholic missionaries, he sits at his camp table and writes to their 
leader in Latin. But all seems lost; his government is too blind to do the right thing. 
The young man repeatedly goes to England, where he swings public opinion into 
forcing the government to paint red spots on Africa. But he knows that there is no 
longer a place for him in England. Africa, he declares, now has its hold on him, and 
he returns—self-reliant, self-disciplined, a sternly just man, fit to enter the hagiography 
of Kipling. The case study also gives clear proof that the shift in Britain from official 
coolness to enthusiasm for imperial expansion was less a matter of party than of 
generations. Lugard and his kind were discouraged with Salisbury and Gladstone 
and rejoiced over Chamberlain, Rosebery, and Sir Edward Grey. The book also 
brings out the little-known mutual distrust of chartered company and imperial off- 
cials in Africa. The empire builders were no band of brothers. Lugard had little use 
for Rhodes, writing trenchantly on his weaknesses to Flora Shaw, his defender and 
the future Lady Lugard. There is also strong evidence that native chiefs, far from 
being tricked into signing treaties with companies, understood them fully and wel- 
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comed them as a guarantee for their own rule. Chief Khama in Bechuanaland and 
King Lafia of Nikki in Nigeria, two very intelligent men, were frank on this point 
to Lugard. The great weakness of paternal white control is seen in Lugard’s rule 
never to dine with an African, with the notable exception of Khama. Lugard wanted 
the African protected in his tribalism by whites, but at least at this stage of his life 
he never envisaged a Ghana run by African products of the University of London. 
Corn Ruys Lovett, University of Southern California 


MORE NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: A GROUP OF HONEST DOUBTERS. 
By Basil Willey. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. 304. $4.00.) Re- 
ligious liberalism and agnosticism in Victorian England is the central theme of this 
fourth volume of Basil Willey’s studies dealing with the history of ideas. A sequel, 
or complement, to his Nineteenth Century Studies (London, 1949), it deals, in the 
main, with less distinguished but more representative figures and has a greater unity 
than that work. Six independent, though interrelated, essays consider five men— 
Francis W. Newman, Alfred Lord Tennyson, J. A. Froude, Mark Rutherford or 
William Hale White, and John Morley—and one book, the controversial Essays and 
Reviews, published in 1860. Willey combines pertinent biographical explanation with 
clear critical analysis based on original writings, and his sensitive understanding of 
the Victorians makes the book a significant historical contribution. He is excellent 
on Tennyson, the poet of science and nature, and on Mark Rutherford, the novelist 
of Nonconformist Puritanism in decay. His chapter on Essays and Reviews is original 
and valuable, ranging from Jowett’s liberal Anglicanism to Frederic Harrison’s posi- 
tivism and modern liberal Christianity. Except for the agnostic Morley, Willey’s 
“honest doubters” experienced the loss of faith without the loss of the will to believe. 
For some, especially the authors of Essays and Reviews, the drift from orthodoxy was 
primarily the result of the impact of science and historical criticism; for others, such 
as Newman, Froude, and Hale White, it was prompted more by personal question- 
ing of the theological beliefs and ecclesiastical forms of contemporary religion. 
While their solutions were vague, they all appeared to end up with a Christianity of 
“essentials,” emphasizing morality and inner spiritualness. The Essayists attempted 
to bring Christianity into accord with the intellectual conceptions of the age, and 
Willey syrnpathetically views them and his other religious liberals as essential agents 
in the strengthening of Protestantism and, indeed, of Christianity. 

Joun F. Graser, Ripon College 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION FROM FOX TO KEYNES. Edited by Alan Bullock 
and Maurice Shock. (New York: New York University Press. 1957. Pp. lv, 288. $4.50.) 
This book consists of source material illustrating the development of liberal ideas 
and policies in Britain from the period of the French Revolution to that of the 
Second World War. The selections are well chosen and cover a wide range of topics, 
political, social, economic, and cultural. They are taken from the writings and 
speeches of statesmen, philosophers, scholars, journalists, and even poets, who had 
contributed to the formation of the liberal tradition in Britain. The volume is well 
worth having at hand. In their introduction the editors provide an excellent analysis 
of liberalism as a whole by integrating its various aspects during the stages of its 
historical development. The reader will get a clear idea of how the “classical” lib- 
eralism of the nineteenth century, with its “hackneyed antithesis between the indi- 
vidual and society,” acquired in the twentieth century “a social as well as an intel. 
lectual conscience.” The excerpts in the book illustrate this transition from laissez 
faire to social liberalism: in politics, from Gladstone to Lloyd George; in economics, 
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from Ricardo to Keynes; and in ideology, from Spencer to Hobhouse. The editors 
assert that there is not a single institution in Britain which has not felt the impact of 
liberalism. This is very true, but they weaken their case by identifying liberalism too 
closely with the Liberal party. No source material is given to explain how liberalism 
spilled over into the Conservative party. Nor is any given to show how liberalism 
found lodging in the Labour party, perhaps the legitimate successor to the Liberal 
party as the latter had been to the Whig party. The book might have included an 
excerpt from the program of the Labour party, upholding parliamentary govern- 
ment and civil liberty, the fundamentals of liberalism anywhere and at any time. 
The editors say in the introduction that the liberal tradition is to be found at work 
in both the other parties, Labour and Conservative. Hence they are quite aware that 
liberalism in Britain did not die with the demise of the Liberal party. 
J. Sawn Scuarmo, Tomkins Cove, New York 


JISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military Series). 
Edited by J. R. M. Butler. THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST, . 
Volume II, THE GERMANS COME TO THE HELP OF THEIR ALLY (1941). 
By Major-General S. O. Playfair, et al. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by 
British Information Services, New York. 1956. Pp. xiv, 392. $6.53 postpaid.) Volume 
II covers the period from March to November, 1941, in a manner designed for 
both the general reader and the specialist in military studies. Conduct of the war 
receives closer attention than battle tactics; situations which require major command 
decisions are described; then the story moves from circumstances to consequences. 
Operations by all three services receive proportionate attention, as does the enemy 
side. The central theme is the appearance of German forces in what remains for 
them a secondary theater, where they intend to keep Italy in the war but not to 
squander resources needed for their main effort on the Eastern Front, soon to open. 
On the British side, it is largely a record of miscalculated risks, great overextension, 
and doughty improvisation. Important successes at sea and in Iraq, Syria, Persia, 
and East Africa are attributed partly to German unwillingness to become further 
involved. The book answers various hard questions. Why did Rommel push to the 
Egyptian border so quickly? Because opposing forces had been stripped to a level 
determined, of necessity, before the German strength was correctly appreciated (the 
decision could be rectified only by bringing reinforcements from the United King- 
dom) and because Rommel exceeded his orders, thus dismaying both British and 
German high commands, Did the expedition to Greece fail so quickly because it was 
badly conceived or poorly executed? Again it was a case of having to make critical 
decisions before some critical factors were known, including a German change of 
plans with respect to the attack on Russia. Why did Crete fall to airborne attack? 
Because the Germans accepted excessive losses in order to win by a narrow margin, 
an experience they were unwilling to repeat. Why were Wavell and Longmore re- 
lieved by Auchinleck and Tedder? After a judicious analysis, the authors leave the 
impression that the two outgoing men deserved more appreciative treatment but 
that the changes were necessary because of the way World War II had to be con- 
ducted. 


GEORGE FREDERICK Howe, Washington, D. C. 


JOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Volume 
VI, 1919. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1956. Pp. xcvii, 1074. 
$19.31 postpaid.) This is the last of six volumes on British policy in 1919 after the 
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signing of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28. Chapter i is concerned with the 
affairs of Central Europe down to the entry into force of the treaty on January 10, 
1920. From these reports of British diplomatists, military men, and special agents, 
much information can be gleaned about the political situation in Germany, includ- 
ing the possibility of a military coup d’état, the difficulties between Germany and 
Poland over Danzig and the frontier, the chadtic internal situation in Poland, the 
protests of the Sudeten Germans and the Slovaks against inclusion in Czechoslovakia, 
the desperate situation in Austria (where food, coal, raw materials, and credits were 
all short), the troubles of Hungary arising from the regime of Bela Kun and the 
subsequent invasion by the Romanians, and finally the defiance of the Supreme 
Council by Romania, which for months refused to sign the treaty with Austria or 
the minorities treaty imposed on the Succession States. There is, however, compara- 
tively little about British policy. The attitude of His Majesty’s Government was essen- 
tially opportunist, taking decisions only when they could not longer be delayed and 
frequently in answer to appeals or suggestions from its own representatives. Again 
and again London was urged, by local leaders as well as its own agents, to do some- 
thing to establish the position of Britain, but this meant spending money, which the 
Treasury would not do. An effort to send a financial adviser to Czechoslovakia, al- 
though suggested by the Czechs themselves, was finally rebuffed. At the end of the 
period covered, no decision had been reached about helping Austria. Strangely 
enough, many of the decisions actually made are given in footnotes rather than in 
documents in the text. The British representative in Prague was strongly anti-Czech, 
the admiral commanding on the Danube was pro-Hungarian. Frequently France was 
pulling in the opposite direction from Britain, and Italy was intriguing against them 
both. Chapter ii, dealing with the Far East down to April 1, 1920, offers a very 
different picture. Here British interests—principally but not exclusively British trade 
with China—were deeply affected by the Japanese attempt to get control of China, 
and British policy was set forth with clarity and vigor. Lord Curzon, the foreign 
secretary, used very stiff language in demanding that Japan surrender Shantung to 
China (as it had stated at the Paris Peace Conference that it would do) and stop 
molesting British commerce at Tsingtao. The British representatives in Tokyo and 
Peking exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent Japan from making a loan to 
China independently of the Four Power consortium. In this they were not successful, 
but they were able to get Japan into the new consortium and thus keep it “grouped.” 
There were also strong British protests against the Japanese administration in Korea, 
and to the extent possible, which was slight, they put spokes in the wheel of Jap- 
anese activity in Siberia. The contrast between the easygoing attitude toward Cen- 
tral Europe and the constant activity in the Far East is very striking. The most 
interesting documents in the chapter are those concerning the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Official opinion was sharply divided, and by April, 1920, no deci- 
sion had been reached. 
Bernapotre E. Schmitt, Alexandria, Virginia 


KEIR HARDIE. By Emrys Hughes. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 1956. Pp. 
248. 155.) Would it not be well one day to establish a distinction between a form of 
historical literature which is properly biographical and another which might more 
accurately be described as a historical memoir? Emrys Hughes, the son-in-law of Keir 
Hardie, has written a touching and affecting memorial of the man who as much as 
any other was responsible for the formation of the Labour party in Great Britain. 
Given the limits of the author’s ambitions, and his own continuing involvement in 
many of the controversies which first moved Hardie, it is not surprising that the 
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work is highly subjective. When one considers, however, that Keir Hardie’s death 
occurred over forty years ago, it is obvious that the time has come for a more critical 
appraisal. The complexities of Keir Hardie’s personality remain largely unexplored. 
The reasons for his numerous quarrels with other Labour leaders cannot be explained 
simply on the basis of differences of opinion. It was not only Beatrice Webb who 
moved away from an early encounter with Hardie to note that the man had made 
“an unfavourable impression” on her. Until Hardie's relations with his contemporaries 
—friends and foes—are better understood and until his achievement is judged in the 
context of his times, the true extent of his contribution to the British labor move- 
ment must remain unsettled. Hardie requires a sympathetic but critical biographer 
who is capable of great objectivity. As a biographical memoir, this work by Hughes 
is commendable; it needs to be read in those terms. Hughes has performed an im- 
portant service by making selections from Hardie's speeches and writings. It is a 
pity that the absence of any footnote references prevents easy access to these materials. 
STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD, Harvard University 


SAINT JEAN DE BREBEUF: LES RELATIONS DE CE QUI S'EST PASSE AU 
PAYS DES HURONS (1635-1648). Edited by Theodore Besterman. [Textes Lit- 
téraires Francais, Number 72.] (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. 1957. Pp. xxvii, 228.) 
The Jesuit accounts of the Indian civilizations of New France at the moment they 
came into contact with European civilization are invaluable firsthand accounts, as 
anyone interested in the subject is aware. This volume makes easily available the 
description of the Hurons and the French mission to them in the years 1635-1648. 
With two relatively minor exceptions, all the writings of St. Jean de Brébeuf, mis- 
sionary-martyr, are included. Most of the documents have been previously published, 
though three of the letters, from private archives of the Society, are printed for the 
first time. (Fragments of one of the three have on occasion been quoted.) The bulk 
of the collection consists of the two Relations, describing Huron culture and all that 
went on among the Hurons in the years 1635 and 1636. The other material consists of 
letters written to Father Mutio Vitelleschi in 1639, 1641, 1642, and 1643; a letter to 
Father Paul le Jeune, 1637; one to Father Vincent Carffa, 1648; and a manuscript 
entitled “Instruction pour les péres de nostre compagnie qui seront enuoiez aux 
Hurons.” An introduction by the editor gives a biography of the saint and an account 
of his death at the hands of the Hurons on March 17, 1649. A glossary provides 
identification for the various tribes mentioned—something anyone reading the ac- 
counts of the early French explorers and missionaries or using seventeenth-century 
maps will appreciate having at hand for reference. Or am I the only one who can 
never remember that the “Oniochrhonon” were the Oneida and the “Sonon- 
trerrhonon” the Seneca? Anyone working on the history of the French colonization 
of North America or in the field of American Indian anthropology ought to include 
this volume in his library. - 

Nararıa M. Berre, University of Illinois 


SSAYS IN CANADIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Harold A. Innis. Edited by 
Mary O. Innis. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 418. $8.50.) At 
the time of his death in 1952, Harold A. Innis had established himself as Canada’s 
outstanding economic historian. Perhaps no other Canadian scholar had achieved 
comparable international recognition. Innis’ reputation rested primarily upon two 
important books, The Fur Trade in Canada and The Cod Fisheries. In these works 
he broke away from traditional national history and, with a wide-ranging view of 
Canada’s position in the North American and North Atlantic environment, laid down 
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new patterns that have influenced scholarship not only in Canada but also in the 
United States and Western Europe. The four Canadian historians who compiled this 
volume have brought together twenty-eight of Innis’ shorter essays, which they be- 
lieve reveal the development of his thought between the publication of The Fur 
Trade and that of The Cod Fisheries ten years later. Some of these papers originally 
appeared as articles, others as speeches, and others as forewords to books. Some in- 
volved primarily economic analysis of current problems, others a historical approach. 
An essay on the work of Thorsten Veblen might seem to have little in common with 
one on the church in Canada, and the variety of sources from which the fragments 
of this book are drawn might lead the reader to expect that the only unifying factor 
was a single authorship. This, to the credit of the compilers, is not the case. Most of 
the essays deal with the central theme of the Canadian economy in its various ramif- 
cations—transportation, agriculture, lumbering, dairying, manufacturing, and mining 
—considered in the context of Canada’s position in the international economic com- 
munity. The book thus largely justifies the hope of the compilers of creating a com- 
panion piece for Innis’ two great volumes. Aside from the defects inherent in any 
collection of essays not originally intended as parts of an organic whole, the book 
suffers from a major weakness characteristic of much of the author’s writings. His 
style is tedious, and provocative ideas are often so enmeshed in involved sentences 
that it requires considerable thought to interpret his precise meaning. The reader may 
smile at such metaphors as “Canada, with inadequate badly co-ordinated machinery, 
stands on the one hand in danger of being burned at the stake of natural resources 
and on the other hand of being boiled in the oil of unrestricted competition.” But 
overbalancing the defects of style is the fact that these essays still contain pregnant 
ideas. The American scholar, as well as his Canadian counterpart, can profit from 
Innis’ examination of the impact of American institutions and techniques on the 
Canadian economy. One may not, probably will not, enjoy reading Innis, but no 
economic historian of North America can afford not to read him. 
Joun S. GALBRAITH, University of California, Los Angeles 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN MEDICAL SERVICES, 1939-1945. Vol- 
ume I, ORGANIZATION AND CAMPAIGNS. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel W, R. 
Feasby, (Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier; distrib. by Dept. of Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery. 1956. Pp. xii, 568. $5.00.) Military history is, or should be, much more than 
a tale of high command and the exploits of combat troops. The less spectacular side 
of war, the side of the services, is also vital and sometimes just as dramatic. Full-scale 
medical histories of World War II are now being produced in the Commonwealth 
countries and the United States; future historians of the British-American war effort 
will therefore have little excuse for neglecting the medical aspect. The authors of the 
present volume devote a third of their space to detailed accounts of the Canadian 
army's medical service in campaigns. The accounts, fortified with excellent maps, are 
useful; they would be more so if the composition, equipment, capabilities, and com- 
mand relationships of the various types of field unit referred to were more fully 
described. The remainder of the book covers a variety of topics, such as the army’s 
medical organization in Canada and the volunteer ancillary services (Red Cross, etc.). 
There are also special chapters on the medical services of the navy and air force, the 
physical examination of recruits, the procurement of doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel for the armed forces, the health service in war plants, and other related sub- 
jects. The chapters on the air force are particularly good. An important change in 
Canadian medical organization, which occurred early in the war, was the superses- 
sion of a single medical service for the army, navy, and air force with a separate one 
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for each. This might be supposed to have caused some controversy, but none is men- 
tioned, and in fact there are few references to disagreements about policy or practice 
anywhere in the book. Since this is an “official” history, the somewhat laudatory 
approach will surprise no one. Much more to the point is the fact that the book has 
plenty of substance for those interested in the military as well as the medical art. 
Donatp O. Wacner, Washington, D. C. 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop’ 


CORRESPONDANCE SECRÈTE DU COMTE DE BROGLIE AVEC LOUIS XV 
(1756-1774). Tome I (1756-1766). Edited by Didier Ozanam and Michel Antoine. 
[Série antérieure à 1789, no. 459.] (Paris: C. Klincksieck pour la Société de l'Histoire 
de France. 1956. Pp. cxiv, 392. 3,000 fr.) The story of the King’s Secret, as told by 
Boutaric and Broglie in the last century, is not altered by this volume of documents, 
but the tragicomic aspects of the affair are underlined in detail. The Comte de 
Broglie joined the royal yet private diplomatic organization called the Secret in 1752 
and remained in it until its dissolution on the death of Louis XV. Beginning in 1756 
he was authorized to write directly to the king, and it is these letters which are now 
published. This volume, the first of two, takes the story through 1765—the years of 
Broglie’s ambassadorship to Poland, his assumption of the directorship of the Secret 
in 1759, and his first exile. It was an amazing correspondence. In sharp contrast to 
the laconic, timid, and indifferent king, we have in these letters the persistent, im- 
petuous, and optimistic Broglie. In true “soap opera” style one crisis succeeded an- 
other. Twenty years of planning and intrigue failed to prevent the elimination of 
French influence from Poland. Plans for an invasion of England after 1763 led only 
to the Chevalier d’Eon’s imbroglio with the French ambassador in London, when 
royal officials unwittingly arrested emissaries of the Secret and seized its papers. 
Broglie’s loyalty won him only antagonism on the part of the royal ministers and, 
worst of all, of Madame de Pompadour, and, before it was ended, exile for the 
count—by order of the king himself. Yet through it all he maintained his enthusiasm 
and a pathetic determination, evidenced by scores of letters, to be compensated for 
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‘his troubles with money, office, and sinecures for himself and his brothers. These 
documents are an eloquent indictment of the Old Regime. The editors in their ex- 
cellent introduction might well have remarked on this point. 

Gorvon H. McNen, University of Arkansas 


RAYNAL ET SA MACHINE DE GUERRE: L'HISTOIRE DES DEUX INDES ET 
SES PERFECTIONNEMENTS. By Hans Wolpe. [University Series, Language and 
Literature, Volume XV.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. 252. 
$3.75.) Raynal's famous book had three principal editions, 1770, 1774, and 1780. What 
Dr. Wolpe set out to do and successfully accomplished in this workmanlike and very 
readable monograph is to show how Raynal made his opus more inflammatory with 
each succeeding edition. It is both interesting and valuable to have this demonstra- 
ted, for it allows us to gauge more accurately than could be done before the crescendo 
of radical thinking in France. Raynal’s economic and sociological views were often 
self-contradictory, as is demonstrated incidentally in Wolpe's fourth and fifth chap- 
ters, where he might perhaps have been sterner with Raynal. Whatever Raynal 
praised or blamed in his far-ranging book, his implication always was that what- 
ever is, is wrong. He said this with much more emphasis in his edition of 1780 than 
before. Wolpe proves that Raynal was a surprisingly assiduous researcher, constantly 
reworking his text and keeping it up to date. Students of Diderot will be particularly 
interested in the detailed appendix dealing with the much disputed problem of the 
extent of Diderot’s contribution to the Histotre des Deux Indes. From a study of the 
apposite documents in the recently available Fonds Vandeul of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Wolpe shows that Diderot’s contribution to the edition of 1774 and especially 
to that of 1780 was very considerable. 

Artuor M. Wıson, Dartmouth College 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A STUDY 
IN CHURCH AND STATE, THOUGHT AND RELIGION, 1685-1815. By Burdette 
C. Poland. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 315. $5.00.) 
Despite its allembracing, too ambitious title (which the author admits might be 
considered misleading), this book is primarily a study of the Huguenots during the 
French Revolution. Dr. Poland presents reasons to justify his exclusion of other Pro- 
testant sects, especially the French Lutherans, but his explanation is not satisfactory. 
In his description of the role of the French Calvinists, the author first attempts to 
define Protestantism, to estimate the size of the Protestant minority, and to trace its 
geographical location. He also discusses the so-called “social incidence” of French 
Protestantism. Then he asserts that the Calvinist peasants “became the most devoted 
and resolute element in French Protestantism,” although in his discussion of the 
revolution he frequently emphasizes the importance of the bourgeois Huguenots. Be- 
fore introducing the French Revolution the author discusses the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the persecution and revival of Protestantism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the Edict of Toleration that gave limited rights to the French Calvinists. He 
describes the role of the Huguenots during the French Revolution and devotes con- 
siderable space to a consideration of the question as to whether the French Calvinists 
were patriots or conspirators. He shows how the “Reformed Church” collapsed dur- 
ing the radical phase of the Revolution (1793-1795). Later, he relates, Napoleon 
granted the Huguenots certain rights, provided that their church “be subordinated 
to the state.” By that time, the author claims, the French Calvinists were “spiritually 
exhausted.” As stated on the publisher’s jacket, the author, “contrary to usual opinion 
... finds that the Protestants were in almost every politcial camp. ... He also reveals 
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that they were Frenchmen first and churchmen second, and that they were not a con- 
spiracy against the altar and the throne of France.” Unfortunately, Poland did not 
finish his assignment. He has made good use of the printed materials available but 
apparently has not examined the unpublished documents that exist in various archives 
and libraries of France, especially in Paris and in the Midi. This he must do before 
his conclusions can be finally accepted. The book grew out of a doctoral dissertation 
and still retains the characteristics of this type of historical work, such as occasional 
faulty organization (see chapter v) and uneven style. It includes helpful appendixes, 
a bibliography, index, and maps. 
FRANKLIN C. Parm, University of California, Berkeley 


L’ARTILLERIE DE CAMPAGNE FRANCAISE PENDANT LES GUERRES DE 
LA REVOLUTION: EVOLUTION DE L'ORGANISATION ET DE LA TAC- 
TIQUE. By Matti Lauerma. [Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, Ser. B, 
Tom. 96.] (Helsinki: Finnish Academy of Science and Letters. 1956. Pp. 349. 1,300 
mk.) The author of this volume of military history was an artillerist in the Russo- 
Finnish War of 1939-1940. That experience added a keen interest in artillery to older 
interests in history and France. In preparing this book he tapped the war archives in 
Paris as convention dictates he should, but most of his sources were published. The 
work is of wider scope than its title suggests. An excellent introductory section out- 
lines the evolution of the field gun and artillery organization and tactics under the 
Valliére, Liechtenstein, and Gribeauval systems before the Revolution. For many 
readers the high point will come in the chapters on Napoleon. Lauerma dwells on 
the theorists preceding Bonaparte, Guibert and Mesnil-Durand, the brothers Du Teil 
and Scherer, but he does not disparage genius. Bonaparte practiced an art, not for- 
mulae, and allowed these masters “to forge arms for him, but not chains.” Lauerma 
adds two critiques of Bonaparte, one by collaborators, another by enemies, and con- 
cludes with a sketch of field artillery development from 1815 through World War 
II. Students of Napoleon and general military history will welcome this thoughtful 
synthesis. Lovers of guns will delight in some of its details. 

Paul WALDEN Bamrorp, Ohio State University 


L’AFFAIRE DU MASQUE DE NAPOLEON. By Eugene de Veauce. Preface by Paul 
Fleuriot de Langle. (Lyon: Bosc Fréres. 1957. Pp. 236.) After the death of Napoleon, 
Count Bertrand asked the Surgeon Antommarchi to make a death mask. Sir Hudson 
Lowe also authorized Dr. Francis Burton, of the Sixty-sixth Infantry stationed at St. 
Helena, to make one. Burton obtained crude gypsum from a remote part of the island 
and prepared it by a process taking some forty hours, although the climate demanded 
speed. Both Antommarchi and Burton applied the plaster. When Burton returned 
the next day, the part which covered the face was gone. It was in the possession of 
Countess Bertrand, who refused to give it up and took it to England, where customs 
officers demanded it. Antommarchi and the Bertrands managed somehow to 
spirit it away, despite Burton’s efforts to prevent this by court injunction. Apparently, 
it went to Canova at Leghorn, through Lord Burghersh, British envoy in Florence, 
and finally got back to Burghersh, supposedly as a gift from Canova. Antommarchi’s 
mask, later known as the Burghersh mask, was sold in 1951 to the Baroness de 
Veauce, who took it to Paris. The details of the confused and complicated story of 
this and other extant masks make a convincing and interesting book. Unfortunately, 
the footnotes are chaotic, particularly because of frequent use of op. cit. with no clue 
as to author or title cited. 

DororurY Mackay Quywn, Frederick, Maryland 
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EDGAR QUINET: A STUDY IN FRENCH PATRIOTISM. By Richard Howard 
Powers. [Arnold Foundation Studies, New Series, Volume VI] (Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 207. $4.00.) Mr. Powers under- 
takes to explain the sources and nature of Quinet’s particular brand of nationalism. 
It is a difficult task, For Quinet, always impassioned, was remarkably vague and apt 
on occasion to dissemble his beliefs in order to serve an overweening ambition for 
academic promotion and public acclaim. Yet, on the whole, Powers has discharged 
the task well. He shows the influence on Quinet, in turn, of ancestral Protestantism, 
sympathy with the Revolution, infatuation with Napoleon, contact with Madame de 
Staël and through her with German idealism, romanticism, and “modernized” 
Christianity, fleeting friendship with Chateaubriand and Cousin, and one more en- 
during with Michelet. An embattled left-wing patriot in the Revolution of 1848, 
Quinet became, like Victor Hugo, so disillusioned a Bonapartist as to exile himself 
from France throughout the Second Empire. Then, on the morrow of Sedan, he 
returned, an enthusiast for a “fight to the finish” with the Germans and the Catholic 
church. The nationalism of Edgar Quinet finally emerged as a curious blend of 
humanitarianism, liberalism, and intolerance. Every nation, according to him, has 
a mission, and that of France, “synonymous with the Revolution,” is “to lead hu- 
manity into the bright dawn”; France incidentally should “regain” the Rhineland 
and Belgium, but what chiefly thwarts her mission is the Catholic church, and 
against this must be employed state education and even physical force. Here is the 
gospel of Jacobin Radicals of the Third Republic, and how “dated” it now seems, 
cighty-two years after Quinet’s death, when a Radical French president pays a state 
visit to the Pope and is received amid strains of the Marseillaise, Personally, I wish 
the author had stuck a little closer to his central theme of nationalism and had not 
obscured it by wandering off into his subject’s philosophic and religious vagaries. 
The writing, moreover, is somewhat clumsy and sometimes leaves the reader in 
doubt as to whether he is getting Quinet’s ideas or the author’s. I think, too, that 
Herder’s influence on Quinet, who as a youth translated the Ideen into French, is 
greatly underestimated. The cultural historian, nevertheless, should be grateful to 
Powers for resurrecting Edgar Quinet from the limbo to which he has latterly been 
consigned and in recalling that a “forgotten man” of today was very significant a 
century ago. The bibliography is excellent, though Robert R. Ergang’s study of Her- 
der might profitably have been included. 

CarLroN J. H. Haves, Afton, New York 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). 2° Série, 1901-1911, 
Tome XIV (1*” JUILLET-4 NOVEMBRE 1911). [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, 
Commission de publication des documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914.] 
(Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1955. Pp. xl, 779.) This volume deals almost exclusively 
with the Agadir crisis, except for a few documents on the beginnings of the Turco- 
Italian War. Some nine tenths of the documents on Agadir were previously pub- 
lished by the French Government in 1912 (Affaires du Maroc, Volume VI), but as 
we can now see from the present edition, they were freely edited at that time; there 
were a great many unindicated excisions of matters inconvenient for French prewar 
politics and public opinion. For instance, numerous criticisms of the French chauvinist 
press by French ambassadors and ministers were cut out; Jules Cambon in Berlin 
incessantly complained that the leaks and hectoring in the French papers were delay- 
ing his negotiations in Berlin, and he repeatedly urged the cabinet to do what it 
could to restrain the press. Also omitted in 1912 were the detailed reports sent by 
Jules Cambon to Caillaux concerning the sudden drop on the Berlin stock market in 
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early September; these reports seem to substantiate Caillaux’s claim that his influence 
in getting credit withdrawn from Berlin banks frightened Kiderlen-Waechter and 
made him finally decide to accept the reasonable agreement of November 4. New 
and interesting are many private letters and telegrams between Jules Cambon in 
Berlin and his brother, Paul, in London, which criticized with surprising frankness 
the touchy, self-important, and fuddy-duddy French foreign minister, De Selves (yet 
both ambassadors carried out their difficult and delicate tasks in complete loyalty ‘to 
him). The new documents, however, contain almost nothing on the vexed question 
of Caillaux’s secret negotiations with the Germans behind De Selves’ back—an 
alleged impropriety that later caused Caillaux to be bitterly attacked and ousted 
from his position as president of the cabinet. Most useful is the inclusion of a large 
black and white map used by Cambon and Kiderlen at Berlin in their protracted 
proposals and counter-proposals for an exchange of territories in the French Congo 
area. Kiderlen insisted on and got the lion’s share in return for consenting to a 
French protectorate over Morocco. 
Sıpney B. Fay, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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1957. Pp. xiii, 472. 250 fr.) This book is primarily concerned with the rise and fall of 
fringe movements in recent Belgian political history, in particular the various forms 
of extreme Flemish nationalism. Professor Wullus-Rudiger, a Belgian nationalist, 
writes objectively and exhaustively of the personalities (A. Borms, A. Debeuckelaere, 
G. de Clercq, and F. Daels) and organizations (Council of Flanders, Front Party, and 
VNV) that advocated separatism within Belgium and collaborated enthusiastically 
with the Germans in both world wars. Part of the book is autobiographical, describ- 
ing the author’s role in gaining access to secret German correspondence and to the 
archives of the Council of Flanders and reviewing his efforts to expose the treason 
of Debeuckelaere. When does separatism become treason? The author demonstrates 
convincingly that the more extreme Flemish nationalists worked consistently during 
war and peace for the ultimate destruction of the Belgian state. These groups never 
constituted more than a tiny minority of the Flemish population, however, nor did 
they ever gain much popular support. The author’s argument is logical and is bol- 
stered by more than adequate documentation. Yet the sheer weight of documentary 
evidence overwhelms the reader, and the welter of detail becomes tedious; it is too 
specialized to appeal to the general reader. Some of the material is repetitious of the 
author’s earlier works. The book stands, however, as a valuable contribution to an 
understanding of the Flemish movement in Belgium and to the growing literature on 
fifth column activities and collaboration in World War II. 
Tuxoporz B. Hopczs, University of Notre Dame 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
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CARL REINHOLD SAHLBERG: LUONNONTUTKIJA, YLIOPISTOJA MAATA- 


LOUSMIES, 1779-1860. By Uunio Saalas. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, XLVIL] (Hel- 
sinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 1956. Pp. 480.) At a scientific conference held in 
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Germany in 1924, a speaker observed that Finland was the only country in which 
there had appeared an “entomological dynasty” that spanned four generations. Its 
present-day representative, Professor Uunio Saalas, has wisely chosen to use the leisure 
of retirement to write about his distinguished forebears. His first study deals with 
the dynasty's founder, Carl Reinhold Sahlberg, who served as professor of natural 
science at the University of Turku and Helsinki from 1818 to 1841 and contributed 
greatly to the advancement of the biological sciences in Finland. His insect collection 
was internationally known; he established a natural science museum and an arboretum 
for the university; he was one of the founders of the Societas pro Fauna et Flora 
Fennica and served as its chairman for.twenty years; he wrote extensively, one of his 
major contributions being Dissertatio entomologica Insecta Fennica enumerans. After 
retiring from the university, he established a model orchard on his estate with over 
1,200 fruit trees. Focusing almost exclusively (albeit competently) on Sahlberg’s sci- 
entific career, the biography tells one virtually nothing about his personal life and 
disappointingly little about his time. There are, however, a few refreshing excep- 
tions. Sahlberg's term as rector of the university ended in June, 1825. With great 
relief he wrote to a friend the following day: “Early tomorrow morning I shall leave 
this place as happy as a musician.” 
Joun I. KoLeumaıen, Heidelberg College 
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7-8, 1956. 

BERNDT FEDERLEY. Generalguvernör Bobrikoys berättelser om Finlands förvaltning. Hist. Tids. 
för Finl., no. 4, 1956. 

Lars Erix TAaxreLL. Abo Academy. Am. Scand. Rev., June, 1957. 

FoLke LinDBERG. De syensk-tyska generalstabsförhandlingarna år 1910. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. I, 1957. 

HERMAN REIMERS. Norsk utenrikstjeneste [review article on Reidar Omang, Norsk utenriks- 
tjeneste. Grunnleggende år (Gyldendal, Oslo)]. Samtiden, no. 2, 1957. 

Lennart Bopsrröm. [Studies on Norway in World War II by Trygve Lie and Paul Hartman. ] 
Statsvet. Tids., no. I, 1957. 

Avstalineseringen i Estland. Sv. Tids., no. 2, 1957. 

KAARE PETERSEN. Internasionale organisasjoner og norsk økonomisk politikk. Statsskon. Tids., 


no. I, 1957. 

ÖstEn Unp£n. Framsteg och motgångar i Nordiskt samarbete. Nord, Tids. for Int. Ret., nos. 
2—4, 1956. 

A. J. F. Greenland Today. Progress and Reforms in the World’s Largest Island. World Today, 
Apr., 1957. 


Simon Worr. Finland Today. Contemp. Rev., Apr., 1957. 

JoHN OsrERHOLM. Porkalabygden och dess problem. Sv. Tids., no. 9, 1956. 

Norway, Denmark and Soviet [exchange of letters with Marshal Bulganin, March-April, 1957]. 
Norseman, May-June, 1957. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Fritz T. Epstein! 


DIE VORGESCHICHTE DES KULTURKAMPFES: QUELLENVEROFFENTLI- 
CHUNG AUS DEM DEUTSCHEN ZENTRALARCHIV. Edited by AdelAcid Con- 
stabel, Introduction by Fritz Hartung. [Schriftenreihe der Staatlichen Archivverwal- 
tung, Number 6.] (Berlin: Riitten & Loening. 1956. Pp. 366. DM 27.20.) The first 
source collection to be published by the (East German) Deutsches Zentralarchiv deep- 
ens our understanding of the Kulturkampf's origins (1870-1872) without affording 
any basis for reinterpreting them. The collection’s scholarly imprint, evident at once in 
Professor Fritz Hartung’s temperate introductory comment, augurs well for the 
archive’s future publications. An informative selection has been made from documents 
of the Prussian Ministry of Cults, the protocols of the Prussian Staatsministerium, 
and the correspondence of William I and his consort. Although Empress Augusta’s 
sympathy for Catholic interests has long been known, her letters reveal a concern 
for the German hierarchy and an ardor for the papacy’s temporal sovereignty that 
goes beyond previous estimates of her attitude. Her insistence that Germany give 
diplomatic support to Pius IX in his quarrel with the Kingdom of Italy could be 
seen in fuller perspective if the collection had included Foreign Office documents, an 
omission the editors pointedly regret. Later stages of the Kulturkampf cannot, of 
course, be dissociated from Bismarck’s diplomacy; he eventually brought the conflict 
to an end by diplomatic rather than parliamentary means. Here, Bismarck’s role has 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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been slighted in order to concentrate on the Prussian Ministry of Cults’s handling of 
a wholly domestic quarrel about civil rights and the legal aspects of church-state 
relations. Between 1870 and 1871 neither church nor state took an intransigent atti- 
tude. Early in 1872 the state became aggressive when Falk replaced Mühler as 
Minister of Cults. The documents show the latter to have been a stronger man than 
contemporary opinion has depicted him. Mühler upheld the Prussian civil servant's 
responsibility for the rule of law, though Falk, by virtue of his experience in justice 
administration—and his liberal temperament—had a clearer insight into the conse- 
quences of excommunication for civil liberty (contrast Doc. 126 with Para. IV of 
Doc. 159). Falk’s memorandum of March 25, 1872 (Doc. 159) and the ministerial 
conference of August 3-4 (Doc. 223) presaged a deliberate sharpening of the con- 
flict. The Empress raged anew at what she called “government provocations.” For 
want of formal channels between church and state—the Ministry of Cults had sup- 
pressed its Catholic bureau in 1871—the Prussian bishops’ remonstrance of April 11, 
1872 (Doc. 163) appealed vainly to “traditional rights” and “organic relationships,” 
utterances more appropriate to Frederick William IV’s reign. The powerful liberal 
tide in German national life had sanctioned another style, the one embodied in Falk’s 
legalistic memoranda upholding the supremacy of civil law. 
WILIAM O. SHANAHAN, University of Oregon 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK: DAUGHTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Richard 
Barkeley. Foreword by G. P. Gooch. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 
321. $6.00.) The collapse of Germany in World War II has led historians to re- 
examine the past in an effort to explain the German tragedy, and they have turned 
naturally to the formative age of Bismarck. An important facet of this period is 
illuminated in this well-written biography of Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain, 
who in 1858 became the bride of the Prussian Crown Prince Frederick William 
(later Frederick III). Relying primarily on her letters to Queen Victoria which Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby edited and following Erich Eyck’s interpretation of Bismarckian 
Germany, the author has written an engrossing account of the outspoken English- 
woman whose liberal sympathies made her anathema to Bismarck. She had been 
taught by her father Albert that the future greatness of Germany depended upon 
the successful union of constitutionalism and national unity, and her husband shared 
this view whether he derived it from her, as contemporaries charged, or from Albert, 
as Dr. Barkeley has suggested. In any case, it is evident from the Danzig episode, in 
which the Crown Prince publicly disavowed Bismarck’s course of action, that her 
advice was decisive at crucial moments. The possibility that the royal couple might 
liberalize Germany was destroyed by the longevity of William I and the discovery 
that the Crown Prince had cancer. He was dying when he became emperor in 1888, 
and after ninety-nine days he was succeeded by William H, whose political ideals 
had been inspired by the Iron Chancellor. Even in her relationship with her son, 
the Crown Princess had failed. Bismarck’s implacable animosity toward the royal 
couple is a major theme in the biography, and one could wish that a more extended 
treatment had been given to the complex motivation that shaped his policies toward 
them. It would also be helpful to know more about the liberals who drew courage 
from the example of the royal couple. 

Corinne Comstock Weston, University of Houston 


HANS DELBRUCK ALS KRITIKER DER WILHELMINISCHEN EPOCHE. By 
Annelise Thimme. [Beiträge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen 
Parteien, Heft 6.] (Dússeldorf: Droste Verlag. 1955. Pp. 166.) This little book should 
be of special interest to historians who may wonder whether the study of history 
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gives a man a better understanding of his time and its problems than that possessed 
by people not trained in history. Hans Delbrück was a trained historian and editor 
of the Preussische Jahrbücher for the fateful generation which ended in ıgıg. Dur- 
ing this time he wrote monthly commentaries on Germany’s domestic and foreign 
policies. In her well-documented and balanced study Miss Thimme pictures a man 
who thought and wrote much about the major issues of his time. He attacked ant- 
Semitism, bureaucracy, Marxism, party politics, fanatic nationalism, and the three- 
class system of voting in Prussia; he pleaded the cause of Danish and Polish minorities 
in Germany; he urged his country to pursue a policy of Weltpolitik and to acquire a 
navy and a large empire, because he believed that an empire would make Germans 
great as it had done for Englishmen. Delbrück was a nationalist of Herder’s cos- 
mopolitan persuasion, one who believed that a sensitive regard must be shown toward 
the cultural values of other nationalities. He feared war in Europe because it would 
destroy European culture; during the First World War he even feared a German 
victory and argued for a peace of understanding based on a balance of power and of 
cultures. He condemned the invasion of Belgium and the determination of many 
fellow Germans to hold on to that little country. For Delbriick, Germany’s defeat in 
1918 was evidence of the bankruptcy of Germany’s leadership, a sign that new 
leadership was necessary. Miss Thimme deserves credit for making it possible for us 
to reread Germany’s history as the living experience of an intelligent scholar. 
Harry R. Room, Yale University 


DIPLOMATISCHE GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN REICHS VON 1871-1918. Buch 
II, BISMARCKS REICHSSICHERUNG GEGEN RUSSLAND (1879-1884); DER 
ERWERB DEUTSCHEN KOLONIALBESITZES (1884-1885). By Friedrich Hasel- 
mayr. (Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 1956. Pp. 161. DM 11.80.) The second book 
of Haselmayr’s Diplomatische Geschichte des Zweiten Reichs carries the narrative 
from the Dual Alliance (1879) to the Congo Conference (1885). Two main problems 
are treated: the increasing tension in the Balkans and the growing schism between the 
German powers and Russia, and German imperial expansion together with the foun- 
dation of a German overseas empire. Russia looms large in this volume, as in the 
preceding one. The author underscores a growing Russian restlessness and the specter 
of a Russo-French alliance, which led to German military planning for a two front 
war. Haselmayr explains the Italian alliance as stabilizing Balkan affairs and checking 
French diplomacy. In the larger picture, the author distinguishes anti-Russian tend- 
encies in Bismarck's policy-—especially in the Rumanian alliance and in Bulgarian 
affairs. He suggests that Bismarck was willing to settle for an Austro-Russian com- 
promise in the Balkans with specific spheres of influence for each. But he also indi- 
cates that Bismarck’s primary tie was with Austria and that if any choice were to be 
made, Russian interests would suffer. All this is familiar territory, and while it is 
covered concisely and cogently, the reader wonders if there is not something more 
to be said. The Bismarckian attitude toward Russia has been clearly defined, but the 
Russian side needs elucidation. Haselmayr mentions briefly General Skobelev's indis- 
creet Pan-Slavism and points out that Alexander III had little sympathy for the 
German people or German culture. But his information seldom goes deeper than this. 
Since he has used no Russian sources, he is only able to indicate what is already 
known from Western materials. This, it should be added, he does well. A brief 
thirty-page chapter disposes of Germany's entrance into the colonial race. The account 
is clear and includes a brief discussion of the special contributions made by Adolf 
Lúderitz and Karl Peters. This section is weakest in explaining the motives for im- 
perial expansion but gives a coherent picture of the diplomacy involved. 

R. E. McGrew, University of Missouri 
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DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series D (1937-1945). 
Volume VU, THE LAST DAYS OF PEACE, AUGUST 9-SEPTEMBER 3, 1939. 
[Department of State Publication 6462.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1956. Pp. Ixxvi, 670. $3.00.) This volume closes a major gap in Series D. The 
lines of German policy, though still somewhat blurred, are much clearer than in 
Volume VI. The second week of August appears crucial. On August 8, Gauleiter 
Forster of Danzig visited Hitler; that evening Ribbentrop telephoned instructions to 
State Secretary Weizsäcker for a threatening retort (delivered the next day) to the 
Polish “ultimatum” to Danzig regarding customs inspectors. A day later Poland 
stated that it would regard German intervention in Danzig as aggression. The 
Soviet negotiations too progressed rapidly. Schnurre of the Economic Policy Division, 
who had discreetly conducted trade discussions, together with Kostring, military 
attaché at Moscow, saw Ribbentrop on August 8 and received instructions for a con- 
versation with Astakhov on the tenth, when Schnurre inquired about the Soviet atti- 
tude toward Poland and about Moscow’s objectives in the military negotiations with 
Britain and France. Ciano learned on August 11-13 something of German intentions 
in the East, and on August 14, Hitler assured his military leaders that Poland would 
fight unaided. Very interesting are a few documents on the activities of Veesenmayer, 
Ribbentrop’s man in Danzig, preparing with Forster for an insurrection while raising 
Danzig’s demands on Poland past the point of acceptability. It may be hoped that 
sources on Danzig—sparsely reported in August by American, British, and Italian 
representatives there—will some time be supplemented. Nearly one hundred docu- 
ments deal directly with the Soviet, compared with about thirty for the correspond- 
ing period in Nagi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. What is most striking is the jin- 
credible tempo, once the Germans had decided. Molotov counseled careful prepara- 
tion, yet Ribbentrop’s flight to Moscow to sign the pact that shook the world was 
arranged on two days’ notice. Following it, German pressure concentrated on two 
points: early dispatch to Berlin of a Soviet ambassador and a military mission, and 
repeated requests for a Soviet dementi (which was obligingly published) of rumors 
of Soviet troop withdrawals from the Polish frontier. The much-told tale of Anglo- 
German negotiations is filled in from the German side. Mussolini’s vacillation, so 
dramatically recounted by Ciano, is well documented, as is the violent Japanese re- 
action to the Soviet-German pact. A series of useful appendixes includes a listing of 
records of documents so far traced for this period and a table of texts given in the 
Second German White Book of 1939, which turn out to differ little from the ver- 
sions in this volume. 

Recınaıp H. PueLrs, Harvard University 


DIE WARENHÄUSER IM DRITTEN REICH. By Heinrich Uhlig. (Cologne: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1956. Pp. viii, 230. DM 9.75.) “The large department stores shall 
immediately be transferred to municipal ownership and the space made available at 
low rentals to small businessmen .. .” stated point sixteen of the Nazi party program. 
This work explains the motives of the party in adopting such a point and recounts 
what happened when it attempted implementation. Hostility to the capitalist retail 
organizations—the department, chain, and dime stores—provided a ready-made issue 
with which the party could bid for the support of the resentful. The large number 
of small shopkeepers and businessmen hated the effective competition; the romanticist 
intellectual resented the “perversion of the wholesome German socio-economic struc- 
ture by the Jewish oriental bazaar.” As a result, the discussion on the merits of a new 
retail trade organization was pulled from the academic sphere into the emotional 
battlefield of politics. Mr. Uhlig sketches the historical background of this develop- 
ment and then describes in detail the attacks on the department stores before and 
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after 1933. Before the “accession to power,” the attack was carried on by the rank 
and file from the various party organizations, who pursued selfish economic goals 
with terrorist methods. Thereafter, under the burden of responsibility for the reduc- 
tion of unemployment and smooth distribution of goods in an increasingly planned 
economy, the Nazi party leadership began to turn against the “revolutionary party 
organizations.” The end result of this internecine struggle was that economic necessity 
and the “political apathy” of the masses won. The battered firms were shored up 
with government funds and ultimately entrusted with vital functions in the rationed 
distribution of the Ersatz goods in a planned and isolated war economy. This book 
affords fascinating material for a comparison with NRA and New Deal policies. It is 
well written and documented primarily from contemporary Nazi pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, and tracts (most of the pertinent archives were burned). In spots the chronology 
is hard to follow, but Ublig has presented well a narrow slice of history with large 
and important implications. 
Kraus H. Worrr, Middlebury College 


GERMAN EXILE POLITICS: THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE IN THE NAZI ERA. By Lewis J. Edinger. (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 329. $4.25.) This is an exemplary case study—careful, cogent, 
and comprehensive—in a hitherto much neglected and now suddenly sprouting re- 
search field. Indeed, the study of political parties has of late and at last become a 
major concern of the social sciences. The “party in exile,” however, by its very nature 
of presenting “a tale of failure and frustration” seems to offer little attraction. Mr. 
Edinger has courageously seized upon this unpopular theme and has immediately 
demonstrated its significance. German Exile Politics is the story of the once most 
powerful and proud mass party, suddenly degraded to the pitiful status of a defeated, 
déclassé general staff without an army. This most unfortunate period presents many 
important insights into the time—a definition from without of the diabolic character 
of National Socialism, a clarification of the nature and limitations of opposition to 
totalitarianism, a sociology of political parties brought down to the essentials of 
leader-follower relationships in the critical breakdown of the big party machine, the 
liabilities of the past and the future implications for the postdictatorial democracy. 
All of these suggestive research approaches are meticulously pursued by the author. 
What impresses the reader is the executive committee’s persistent faith in the potency 
of reason and in a regenerated democratic humanism of a nineteenth-century pattern 
(despite the reformists’ utter defeat by the irrationalist onslaught and the mounting 
pressures from the Communists and left radical Neubeginnen circles) and, at the 
same time, the slow evolution of new concepts of a democratic nationalism and 
undogmatic political responsibility. These seemingly contradictory trends could have 
been more clearly shown if Edinger had articulated the conflict of generations and 
the stubborn ideological controversies among the leading exile spokesmen. Some of 
these intellectual processes are followed up in the outstanding book by Erich Matthias, 
Soztaldemokratic und Nation: Ein Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte der sozialdemo- 
kratischen Emigration in der Prager Zeit des Parteivorstandes 1933-38 (Stuttgart, 
1952, pp. 363). This book could serve as a complementary study to Edinger’s socio- 
political analysis of the “trustees” of the traditional party, bridging the two social 
democracies of Weimar and Bonn. 

SIGMUND NEUMANN, Wesleyan University 


DER JOSEPHINISMUS. Band II, DAS WERK DES HOFRATS HEINKE, 1768- 
1790. By Ferdinand Maass. [Fontes rerum Austriacarum, zweite Abteilung, Diplo- 
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mataria et acta, Band 73.] (Vienna: Verlag Herold for Österreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Historische Kommission. 
1956. Pp. xi, 498.) Maass’s third volume considers the contributions which Franz 
Joseph von Heinke made to church-state relationships under Maria Theresa, Joseph I, 
and Leopold I. Eight chapters summarize the Hofrat’s labors from 1768 to 1790, 
and the second part of the study offers numerous opinions and recommendations 
penned by Heinke, usually in response to requests from Kaunitz or Joseph II. Empha- 
sizing Heinke’s sojourn as a young man at Halle under Protestant professors, the 
author skillfully describes his subject’s ever growing hatred for the papacy and his 
determination to “restore” to the prince all that the church had “usurped.” Holidays 
should be reduced, the tie between generals of orders living abroad and their congre- 
gations in Austria should be severed, the pope’s claim to a right to confirm and con- 
secrate bishops should be expressly denied, the education of future clerics should 
emphasize loyalty to state, etc. At times Heinke and Joseph II were not of one mind. 
The former feared the establishment of a patriarch and a perpetual synod, and the 
emperor renounced a pet idea. It is clear that Heinke had slight taste for Joseph’s 
attack on the contemplative orders, though he hastened almost indecently to fulfill 
his master’s decree. Maass has previously demonstrated his dislike for most of the 
Josephinian campaign against the church. His treatment of Heinke, however, is 
essentially fair. He admits that Heinke was truly in love with the primitivism of the 
very early church and that Protestant influences never destroyed the Hofrat's alle- 
giance to Roman Catholicism. Heinke’s use of historical and religious material was 
generally astute, and Maass does not attempt to abbreviate unjustly his arguments. 
The author does challenge Heinke’s relapses into illogicality, and he very sensibly 
offers brief résumés of the varying theological interpretations of points disputed in 
Heinke’s day. The climactic and best-written chapter of the first part of the study 
concerns Heinke’s vigorous defense of his system after Joseph IPs death. In the face 
of denunciations from Migazzi and other Austrian bishops, he boasted to Leopold U 
of the powers he had restored to the throne and poured scorn on bishops who still 
feared Rome more than they respected their prince. In this chapter Maass ably depicts 
Heinke’s final and most extreme opinions on church and state, though the greatest 
value of the entire study is the opportunity to read Heinke’s own views as he put 
them down. 
WiıLLıam A. Jenks, Washington and Lee University 


NATIONALISM AND LIBERTY: THE SWISS EXAMPLE. By Hans Kohn. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. 133. $3.25.) “The present essay on the develop- 
ment and character of Switzerland as a nation,” Professor Kohn writes in the intro- 
duction to this essay, “is part of a larger study on The Age of Nationalism, on which 
I have been working for some time.” The author distinguishes between the “liberal” 
or “democratic” nationalism of Switzerland, England, and the United States and the 
nationalism of Germans, Italians, and others that “tended to stress more and more the 
exclusiveness of ethnic or linguistic groups and to strengthen their combativeness.” 
Kohn wishes to learn first “how far the Swiss experience can set an example for the 
compatibility of nationalism and liberty and for the peaceful and productive co- 
existence of various ethnic groups in one common state,” and second, whether Swit- 
zerland “can also set an example for the growth of unity among the democratic 
peoples” of the world. He explains the difference between the nationalism of the 
Swiss and that of their neighbors by noting that “the Swiss achieved constitutional 
liberty first, and only through its strength found later closer national unity. They had 
to fight for unity, not against alien governments, but like seventeenth century Eng- 
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land or the United States in the following two centuries, in a civil war, in a struggle 
for the interpretation of the constitution and for the affirmation and broadening of 
individual liberty.” The author emphasizes institutional and constitutional develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century, particularly the story of the events associated with 
making the Constitution of 1848. This document, he writes, “created for the first 
time a Swiss nation,” but in Article I the Constitution referred to “The peoples of 
the twenty-two sovereign cantons of Switzerland.” The main lines of Swiss history 
are well known, but Kohn has a good sense for illustrative detail, and he writes about 
Switzerland with affection and understanding. One wishes that he had devoted more 
than three pages to the period since 1914 and that the volume could be published as 
a paperback for student use. 
Eucene N. Anperson, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Id. Die unternehmerische Betätigung der verschiedenen Stände während des Übergangs zur 
Neuzeit. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar., 1957. 

WırneLm TREUE. Das Verhältnis von Fürst, Staat und Unternehmer in der Zeit des Merkan- 
tilismus. Ibid. 

WOoLFGANG Zorn. Typen und Entwicklungskräfte deutschen Unternehmertums im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert. Ibid. l 

Günter Mtuvprorpr. Zur Rolle der Universitäten Halle und Moskau in den deutsch-russischen 
Beziehungen seit der Aufklärung. Jahrb. f. Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 1, 1956. 

KarL Kraus. Der preussische Generalstab und der Geist der Reformzeit. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., 
Apr., 1957. 

F. GUNTHER Eyck. English and French Influences on German Liberalism before 1848. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, June, 1957. 

KARL OBERMANN, Die Volksbewegung in Deutschland von 1844-1846. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
WISS, NO. 3, 1987. 

B. NicoLaEvsxY. Toward a History of “The Communist League” [Kommunisten-Bund] 1847- 
1852, Internat, Rev, Social Hist., I, pt. 2, 1956. 

Georczs Bourcin. Une entente Franco-allemande. Bismarck, Thiers, Jules Favre et la répression 
de la Commune de Paris, 1871. Ibid. 

HELMUTH STOECKER. Der Eintritt Preussens und Deutschlands in die Reihe der in China 
bevorrechteten Mächte. Zeitsch, f. Geschichtswiss., no. 2, 1957. 

Lupwic Beurin. Die “Massengesellschaft” im 19. Jahrhundert. Eine terminologische Besinnung. 
Welt als Gesch., no. 2, 1957. 

Cuartes and BARBARA JeLavich. Bismarck's Proposal for the Revival of the Dreikaiserbund in 
October, 1878. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1957. 

FRANZ Scumiopr. Anfänge deutscher Kulturpolitik im Auslande. Zeitsch. f. Politik, Dec., 1956. 

Drerer Fricke. Die sozialdemokratische Parteischule (1906-1914). Zeitsch. f, Geschichtswiss., 
no. 2, 1957. 

RupoLr H. J. Horzuausen. Die deutsch-türkischen Operationen gegen den Suez-Kanal und im 
Sinai-Gebiet während des Ersten Weltkrieges. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Mar., 1957. 

Kırus W. Epstein. The Development of German-Austrian War Aims in the Spring of 1917. 
Jour. Central European Affairs, Apr., 1957. 

V. F. Spree. About Several Problems of the Revolution in Germany, 1918-1919 [in Russian]. 
Voprosy ist., Dec., 1956. 

Encar R. Rosen. Mussolini und Deutschland 1922-1923. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Jan., 1957. 

ALFRED ANDERLE, Die deutsch-sowjetischen Verträge von 1925/26. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 3, 1957. 

Harry Schurze-Wıroe. Der 27. Februar 1933. Auf dem Wege zum Ermächtigungsgesetz. 
Frankfurter Hefte, June, 1957. 

ANDREW G. Wurresrpe. The Nature and Origins of National Socialism. Jour. Central European 
Affairs, Apr., 1957. 
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Joacmm Ramax. Two German Views of the United States; Hitler and His Diplomats, World 
Affairs Quar., Apr., 1957. 

Hans Buckuens, Die Rolle der SS in der Entwicklung der nationalsozialistischen Herrschaft. 
Colloquium, Apr., 1957. 

Id. Zur Geschichte des ‘Dritten Reiches.” Neue polit. Literatur, Mar., 1957. 

Karı Dietrich BRACHER. Zur Geschichte des “Dritten Reiches.” Neue polit. Literatur, Feb., 
1957. 

Franz Boum. Was ist Deportation? Gegenwart, Mar. 23, 1957. 

Korr Borres. Die Grenze von 1937. Aussenpolitik, Mar., 1957. 

ALBERT SCHREINER. Zur Vorgeschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges und zur Frage des “Dranges 
nach Osten.” Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 1, 1957. 

Erma Campus. Die hitlerfaschistische Infiltration Rumäniens 1939-1940. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
WISS., DO. 2, 1957. 

THEopor EscHENBURO. Das Problem der deutschen Einheit nach den beiden Weltkriegen. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr., 1957. 

Orro HEINRICH VON DER GABLENTZ. Die kulturelle Einheit Deutschlands. Asssenpolitik, May, 
1957. 

Anon. Gegenwartsaufgaben der Geschichtswissenschaft in der Deutschen Demokratischen Re- 
publik. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 3, 1957. 

KARL Ormar Frum. von ÁRETIN. Deutschlands Geschichtswissenschaft seit dem Zweiten Welt- 
krieg, Deutsche Rundsch., Apr., 1957. 

German Archives. Archivum, V, 1955 (pub. in 1957). 

HERBERT Kröger. Adenauers “Identitatstheorie” und die völkerrechtliche Stellung der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. Derstsche Aussenpolitik, May, 1957. 

MAXIMILAN VON HAGEN, Theodor Fontanes politische Wandlung. Welt als Gesch., no. 2, 1957. 

HeLmMUT Heıper, Der Fall Grünspan. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr., 1957. 

Ruoarp Orro Grorp. Geschichte und System der Philosophie bei Hegel und im Marxismus, 
Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Philosophie, no. 5-6, 1956. 

I. CHLJABIT5SCH. Zur Einschätzung des philosophischen Erbes Hegels. Sowjerwissenschaft 
(Gesellschaftswiss, Beitr.), no. 4, 1957 (trans. from Kommunist, no. 17, 1956). 

P. N. GALANSA. Zur Einschätzung der Hegelschen Lehre von Staat und Recht. Sowjetwissenchaft, 
no. 5, 1957 (trans. from Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, no. 9, 1956). 

Hermann Ley. Ernst Bloch und das Hegelsche System. Einheit, Mar., 1957. 

P. M. Gaponov. Karl Liebknecht’s Anti-Militarist Activities before the First World War [in 
Russian]. Voprosy ist., Feb., 1957. 

RoBERT FRIEDMANN. Thomas Muentzer's Relation to Anabaptism. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Apr., 
1957. 

Kurr Kersten. Das Ende Willi Münzenbergs. Ein Opfer Stalins und Ulbrichts. Deutsche 
Rundsch., May, 1957. 

EMERICH CORETH, Die Ernte des Schellingjahres. Zeiisch. f. kathol. Theol., no. 3, 1956. 

ANNELISE THIMME, Die Locarnopolitik im Lichte des Stresemann-Nachlasses, Zeitsch. f. Politik, 
Aug., 1956. 

Id. Stresemann als Reichskanzler. Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1957. 

Hans W. GATZKE. Stresemano und Litwin. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zettgesch., Jan., 1957. 

Günter MünLrrorpr. Christian Wolff, ein Enzyklopadist der deutschen Aufklärung. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 1, 1956. 


DOCUMENTS 

HELMUT STOECKER. Dokumente zur deutschen Politik in der Frage der Industrialisierung 
Chinas (1889-1894). Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 3, 1957. 

Jonanna M, MENZEL, Der geheime deutsch-japanische Notenaustausch zum Dreimaechtepakt 
(1940). Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr., 1957. 

H(eımur) K(rAUSNICK). Denkschrift Himmlers über die Behandlung der Fremdvölkischen im 
Osten (Mai 1940). Ibid. 

Briefwechsel zwischen Ministerpräsident Bulganin und Bundeskanzler Adenauer über die 
deutsch-sowjetischen Beziehungen (Feb. to Apr., 1957). Europa-Archiv, Apr. 5 and May s, 
1957. 
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AUSTRIA 

Ferm Czeı£e. Ratsbiirger und Honoratioren im 15. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. des Vereins f. Gesch. 
der Stadt Wien, XII, 1955-56. 

Id. Hanns Haringseer: Ein Wiener Bürgermeister des 15. Jahrhunderts. Wiener Geschichtsbl., 
no. 4, 1956. 

RupoLr KiszLING. Erzherzog Franz Ferdinands Pläne für den Umbau der Donaumonarchie. 
Neues Abendland, no. 4, 1956. 

Anon. Der Donauraum. Geschichte und Gesicht eines europäischen Problems. Ibid. 

RupoLr GEYER. Neue Literatur zur Wiener Verfassungs- und Verwaltungsgeschichte. Jahrb. 
des Vereins f. Gesch. der Stadt Wien, XII, 1955-56. 


SWITZERLAND 


Gupo KıscH. Basler Forschungen zur Geschichte des Humanismus. Aevum, no. 5-6, 1956. 

Marc SIEBER. Die Universität Basel im 16. Jahrhundert und ihre englischen Besucher. Basler 
Zettsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde, LV, 1956. 

EwALD REINHARD. Schweizer an deutschen Universitäten im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 4, 1956. 

Erice Gruner. Werden und Wachsen der schweizerischen Wirtschaftsverbände im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert. Ibid. 

Id. Der Einfluss der schweizerischen Wirtschaftsverbände auf das Gefüge des liberalen Staates. 
Ibid. 

Encar Bonjour. Johannes von Müllers Verhältnis zu England. Ibid. 

Id. Jakob Burckhardts Nachfolge auf dem Lehrstuhl der Geschichte. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. 
Altertumskunde, LV, 1956. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro! 


THE BOURBONS OF NAPLES (1734-1825). By Harold Acton. (London: Methuen 
and Company. 1956. Pp. xviii, 731. 505.) With the publication of this highly interest- 
ing and well-written volume on the Bourbons of Naples, Harold Acton has rendered 
a distinct and useful service to students of modern Italian history, for he has supplied 
a long-felt want for a comprehensive and intelligent account of the rule of this 
dynasty in the peninsula. Drawing heavily on a boundless wealth of unpublished 
manuscript material in the Archivio di Stato of Naples, in the rich library of the 
Societá Napoletana di Storia Patria, on the diplomatic correspondence in the Public 
Record Office of London, and on an exhaustive bibliography of printed books, 
pamphlets, articles, and travel literature, Acton presents a scholarly and well-docu- 
mented history not only of the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily from the accession of 
Charles III (Don Carlos) in 1734 to the death of his son Ferdinand I and IV in 
1825, but also of the significant role played by Spain, Austria, France, England, and 
Russia in Italian affairs during this period. Quite apologetically the author acknowl- 
edges that his deficiency in German made it impossible for him to consult the unpub- 
lished and printed sources in that language. This is the more regrettable, since most 
of the correspondence from Austria, as for example, Emperor Joseph’s account of his 
visit to Naples, was in German. Nevertheless, Acton has succeeded in presenting an 
unbiased, although, on the whole, a sympathetic account of the Bourbon rule in 
Naples. Despite the many prejudicial statements that have been made against the 
Bourbons, especially since the achievement of the political unity of the Italians, 
Acton quite properly observes that Naples and the Neapolitans owe much of their 
nature and character to that unique dynasty. Indeed one might add that the virtues 
and vices of the kings and queens, of the court circles, the statesmen, government 
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officials, and society in general are still reflected in the Neapolitans of our genera- 
tion. The chief value of the study is the unique revelations Acton makes concerning 
the social structure of the period. It is well to bear in mind that throughout that 
entire century, Naples was by far the capital of the largest sovereign state of the 
peninsula, and since it had so much to offer to intelligent and educated foreigners, 
it became the chief attraction, if not the goal, of the eighteenth-century tourist. Many 
foreigners visited the Kingdom during this period, and Sir William Hamilton, the 
British ambassador, looms high not only because of his marriage to Lady Emma 
Lyon, but also because of the essentially significant role he played in the historical 
vicissitudes that followed Nelson’s arrival in Naples after the battle of the Nile. The 
reader is constantly made aware of the interplay of tragedy and comedy in court 
circles, the intrigues and plots among government officials, and the corruption that 
resulted from the French Revolution, the Napoleonic rule in the peninsula, and 
British and Russian policy in Neapolitan affairs. Besides those of the royal couples, 
particularly impressive are the author’s masterly delineations of the characters of 
Elizabeth Farnese of Spain, Squillace, Father Rocco, Tanucci, Galiani, Vanvitelli, 
Abbé Antonio Genovesi, Acton, Caracciolo, Luigi Medici, Cardinal Ruffo, Murat, the 
Archbishop of Taranto, and others. The volume should receive the serious attention 
of students and scholars. 


Howard R. Marraro, Columbia University 


ARTICLES 


SERGIO E GIULIA CAMERANI. Bibliografia degli archivi fiorentini. Arch. stor. ital., no. 2-3, 1956. 

JÜRGEN Sypow, Studi di storia italiana pubblicati in Germania nel decennio 1945-1955. Arch, 
stor. ital., DO. 4, 1956. 

G. Caraci. Apocrifi Vespucciani [cont.]. Nuova riv. stor., Sept—Dec., 1956. 

Pau CoLgs. The Crisis of Renaissance Society, Genoa 1488-1507. Past & Present, Apr., 1957. 

PaoLo Propi. Relazioni diplomatiche fra il ducato di Milano e Roma sotto il duca Massimiliano 
Sforza (1512-1515). Aevum, Sept-Dec., 1956. 

ALDO ScasLione. Machiavelli the Scientist? Symposium, Fall, 1956. 

Leo Strauss. Machiavelli's Intention: The Prince. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Mar., 1957. 

Jean Dermerav. Le problème des dettes 4 Rome au xvı® siècle, Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
Jan.-Mar., 1957. 

Garrano Cozzi, Fra Paolo Sarpi, l’anglicanesimo e la “Historia del Concilio Tridentino,” Riv. 
stor. ital., Dec., 1956. 

OTEMAR ANDERLE. Giambattista Vico als Vorlaufer einer morphologischen Geschichtsbetrach- 
tung. Welz als Gesch., XVI, no. 2, 1956. 

Eucrnio ArtTom. Alfieri e il suo Piemonte. Risorgimento, no. 2, 1956. 

Archivo Economico dell’Unificazione Italiana (Rome). [A new periodical, founded in 1956, 
devoted to economic questions. ] 

EMERENZIANA Vaccaro, Il carteggio di Francesco Orioli nella Biblioteca Vallicelliana di Roma. 
Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan.-Mar., 1957. 

Renato Grostt, Breve rassegna di studi sull’economia italiana del secolo xr. Ibid, 

Domenico Demarco. Nord e Sud nell'economia italiana preunitaria. Rass. econ., no. I, 1956. 

D. Mack SMITH. Cavour and Parliament. Cambridge Hist. Jour., XII, no. 1, 1957. 

ALBERTO M. Guisauserti. L'alleanza di Crimea e l'opinione pubblica. Risorgimento, no. 1, 
1956. 

Franco VALSECCHI. Cavour al Congresso di Parigi. Risorgimento, no. 2, 1956. 

Fiurpo Jacını. A proposito del recente studio di Ettore Passerin d'Entréves: L'ultima battaglia 
politica di Cavour, Risorgimento, no. 3, 1956. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Qualche appunto su Pisacane. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan.-Mar., 1957. 

Ruccero Moscarı. Gli archivi di Buenos Aires, la storia italiana e un excursus su Pictro De 
Angelis. Iid. 

RAFFAELE Ciasca, Le trasformazioni agrarie in Calabria dopo l'unità. Arch. stor. per la Calabria 
e la Lucania, no. 1-2, 1956. 
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Corrano Jorio. Ippolito Nievo e il cattolicesimo. Humanitas, no. 8, 1956. 

Lust AmBrosoLI. Murri e il movimento democratico cristiano tra il 1899 e il 1900. Ibid. 

Prerro Scoppota. Romolo Murri e la prima Democrazia Cristiana. H Mulino, Feb., 1957. 

Rartonpo Luraou. Sule origini del movimento contadino nella pianura padana irrigua: Il 
Vercellese. Nuova riv. stor., Sept-Dec., 1956. 

Anronio F. Parisi. Luigi Facta nei document dell'archivio di Pinerolo. Historica, no. 1-2, 1956. 

Caro Garii. Italia e Germania nella [I guerra mondiale. Nuova riv. stor., Sept-Dec., 1956. 

RAPHAEL Zariski. Problems and Prospects of Democratic Socialism in France and Italy. Jour. 
Politics, May, 1956. 

J. Besson. Les élections administratives italiennes des 27-28 mai 1956. Rev. fr. de sei. polit., 
July-Sept., 1956. 

The Italian Local Elections of May 27, 1956. Italian Affairs, Jan., 1957. 

Ninerra Jucker. Socialist Unification in Italy. Poli. Quar., Jan.—Mar., 1957. 

Prospettive storiografiche in Italia: Omaggio a Gaetano Salvemini [A symposium on Salvemint's 
historical work]. Iänerari, nos. 22-24, 1956. 

LeopoL.vo MARCHETTI. Rinaldo Caddeo (obit.). Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan-Mar., 1957. 


DOCUMENTS 
Lucio VILLARI. Due inediti di Antonio Genovesi. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan-Mar., 1957. 
Howarp R. Marxaro. Documenti italiani e americani sulla spedizione garibaldina in Sicilia, Idd. 
Paoto ALATRI. Lettere inedite di Antonio Scialoia [cont.]. Movimento operaio, July-Aug., 1956. 
D. C. Warr. An Earlier Model for the Pact of Steel: The Draft Treaties Exchanged between 
Germany and Italy during Hider’s Visit to Rome in May 1938. Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1957. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley! 


IZLAZAK SRBIJE NA JADRANSKE MORE I KONFERENCIJA AMBASSADORA 
U LONDONU 1912 [Serbia's Outlet to the Adriatic Sea and the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference in London in 1912]. By Dimitrije Djordjevic. (Belgrade: the Author. 1956. Pp. 
160. 350 dinars.) Djordjevic begins his study with a brief history of Serbia’s “urge to 
the sea.” In 1843 Czartoryski counseled the leaders of Serbia to prepare a program of 
expansion to the Adriatic, and in 1844 the Serbian minister, Ilija Garašanin, released 
a Nacertantje, or outline of a program for the future, based upon Czartoryski’s 
recommendations and embracing the idea of expansion to the Adriatic. In the decade 
before the Balkan Wars, Serbian economists showed a decided preference for acquisi- 
tion of an Adriatic port, closer to the markets of Western Europe, rather than con- 
tinued reliance on Salonika. The famous geographer Jovan Cvijić looked upon 
possession of an Albanian port as an “anti-cthnographic” necessity in view of Austria’s 
drive to prevent Serbian economic independence. Her victories against Turkey in 
1912 enabled Serbia to press her claims, The German-backed Austrian foreign minis- 
try would allow Serbia an Albanian port only if she joined an Austrian-dominated 
customs union. French leaders believed the expansion of the Balkan states would 
open the way for further investments of French capital, but France would not defend 
Serbian interests in the Adriatic unless Russia did so even more energetically, and 
the official Russia of Sazonov feared disturbance of the political equilibrium. Paget, 
British minister to Belgrade, thought the Serbians “quite off their heads” in their 
“visions of blue seas and Serbian ships in the offing bringing home the wealth of the 
Indies.” The Ambassadors’ Conference succeeded in postponing a general war and 
temporarily keeping Serbia from the Adriatic. Djordjevic’s monograph well supple- 
ments Ernst Christian Helmreich’s The Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. 

TRAIAN STOIANOVICH, Rutgers University 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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ALBANIA. Edited by Stavro Skendi. [East-Central Europe under the Communists, 
Volume 1.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Mid-European Studies Center 
of the Free Europe Committee. 1956. Pp. xiv, 389. $7.50.) This is the first of seven 
volumes which the Mid-European Studies Center, a unit of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, plans to publish. The work is written and edited by Stavro Skendi, lecturer 
at Columbia University, in collaboration with four Albanian scholars. The first part 
of the book (pp. 1-59) is devoted to the historical background of Albania, the land 
and the people, and it incorporates the results of the latest research. This historical 
statement is brief, and the reader will be disappointed if he is looking for an authori- 
tative statement on such topics as the origin of the Albanian nation, the Albanian 
language, and the Islamization of Albania. The second part (pp. 60-137) deals with 
the country’s political system, especially since the Communists took over the govern- 
ment. It includes a brief analysis of the constitutions of 1946 and 1950, the state 
organization, and the judicial system of Communist Albania, together with a short 
section on how the Albanian Communist party came into existence and how it estab- 
lished its sway over the country. There is also a discussion of the auxiliaries of the 
Communist party state—the propaganda organization and techniques and the system 
of internal security. The third part of the book (pp. 138-254), the longest, deals 
with the country’s economic system and includes production statistics. The statistics 
would have been more meaningful had they been compared with those of other 
countries. The fourth part (pp. 255-300) covers cultural and social developments and 
will be most appreciated by readers because its topics—art, literature, theater, and re- 
ligion—are usually slighted by Western scholars. Here, too, a comparative approach 
would have been more valuable to Western readers, who may wish to know how 
this or that Albanian author or play compares with better-known Balkan or Euro- 
pean authors and their works. But the aim of the authors was to prepare a statistical 
and factual compendium on Albania, and that they have done well. Indeed, their 
work will have considerable practical value, superseding the World War II British 
handbooks on Albania. 

l Wayne S. Vucinicu, Stanford University 


CZECHOSLOVAK-POLISH CONFEDERATION AND THE GREAT POWERS, 
1940-43. By Piotr S. Wandycz. [Indiana University Publications, Slavic and East 
European Series, Volume 3.] (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1956. Pp. iii, 
152. $2.50.) During World War II, the Polish and Czechoslovak exile governments 
in London made an abortive attempt to plan for the confederation of their respective 
states. This important chapter in wartime diplomacy, apart from its inherent interest, 
sheds considerable light on Russia’s postwar aims. The plans for confederation were 
the aftermath of the 1938-39 crisis which had revealed to both countries the dis- 
astrous consequences of their poor mutual relations. The plans reached a high point 

“in 1940 when the confederation appeared to be the logical answer to the problem of 
the security of small states situated between the German enemy and an unfriendly 
Russia. The German invasion of Russia complicated matters. The basic reason for 
the ultimate failure of the Polish-Czechoslovak negotiations was the difference in 
attitudes toward the Soviet Union between the leaders of these two countries. The 
Czechs expected Russia to emerge as the dominant power in Eastern Europe and 
insisted that a Polish-Czechoslovak confederation fit into the larger framework of 
hoped-for friendly relations with the Soviet Union. The Poles hoped to face a war- 
weakened Russia and envisaged the confederation as a safeguard against Germany 
and Russia. When Russia objected to the plans for the confederation, thereby giving 
early evidence of their postwar aims, the Czechs dropped the proposal and the plan 
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died. Piotr S. Wandycz has provided the historian with a scholarly and essentially 
objective account of this episode. Nevertheless, the author’s Polish orientation oc- 
casionally shows. Little awareness is shown of Czech suspicions of Polish aims. 
Could the fact that the Czech leaders evinced less enthusiasm for the project than 
the Poles not be explained, in part at least, on the ground that the Czechs 
would be heavily outnumbered in any confederation by the Poles? The author 
criticizes Western wartime policies toward the Soviet Union, forgetting that 
the proposed confederation had to play a secondary role to the main objective, 
winning the war, without which all postwar planning would have been point- 
less. In discussing the future, the author might be well advised to stress the exile 
leaders less and to rely instead on leaders who have roots among their people and 
who have suffered through the many years of Communist dictatorship. Wandycz’s 
treatment of the pre-1939 period could have benefited from reliance on Woodward 
and Butler’s Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-39, first series, as far as the 
Teschen question is concerned. It is unfortunate that Polish-Czech relations in the 
Habsburg Empire were ignored, and Masaryk’s and Benes’ World War I plans for 
the integration of Eastern Europe are also missing. The monograph would have 
profited from editorial advice to reduce repetition. These comments are not meant to 
detract from the value of this work, which is an important contribution to a neg- 
lected part of World War II diplomacy. 
Curt F. Beck, University of Connecticut 


ÅRTICLES 


Hans Koch. Der Protestantismus bei den Slawen. Ostdeutsche Wissensch., 1955. 

Henry Corp Meyer. Der Drang nach Osten. Welt als Gesch., no. I, 1957. 

Tapeusz LaLrIx. The Old Town of Leczyca [in Polish; English and Russian summaries]. 
Kwartalnik Historii Kultury Materialnes, no. 4, 1956. 

Henryx LOwMIANsKI. L'histoire de la culture et l'histoire de Pologne [in Polish; French and 
Russian summaries]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, no. I, 1957. 

Czestaw MADAJCzYR. Recherches sur l'histoire contemporaine en Pologne [in Polish; French 
and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

SzYMON SZECHTER. Luttes paysannes dans la Petite Pologne en mai-juillet 1936 [in Polish; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

Perer Buock. The Politics of the Polish Peasant. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., I, pt. 2, 1956. 

RicHarD F. Srarr. The Church of Silence in Communist Poland. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

L. R. Lewrrrer, Peter the Great and the Polish Election of 1697. Cambridge Hist. Jour., XU, 
no. 2, 1956. 

Kari Huriéxra, The Communist Anti-Masaryk Propaganda in Czechoslovakia. Am. Slavic and 
East European Rev., Apr., 1957. 

STANLEY Z. Pecu. F. L. Rieger: The Road from Liberalism to Conservatism. Jour. Central 
European Affairs, Apr., 1957. 

J. Seránex. Les sciences historiques auxiliaires en Tchécoslovaquie au cours des années 1945 
à 1956 [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Československý Časopis Historický, V, 
no. I, 1957. 

JarosLav César. Comment la social-démocratie tchécoslovaque envisageait la question agraire 
au cours des années 1918 A 1920 [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

P. Vrsovd. L'origine et le caractère des soi-disant “cercles ouvriers” organisés 4 Prague au cours 
des années soixante du 19* siècle [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

Pau L. HoreckY. The Czech Renaissance, Viewed through Rare Books. Lib. Congress Quar. 
Jour., May, 1957. 

A. Kınsa. Industrial Development in Bohemia. Past & Present, Apr., 1957. 

1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions 

List and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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Frep W. Near. The Communist Party in Yugoslavia. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar., 1957. 

Kııus Meunert. Belgrads Haresien. Osteuropa, Mar., 1957. 

SLAVKO GAVRILOVIC. Die Bauernbewegung im Moslavina-Gebiet 1815-16 [in Croatian; German 
summary]. Istoriski Glasnik, no. 2, 1956. 

CHARLES JELAVICH. Bulgarian “Incunabula.” Lib. Congress Quar. Jour., May, 1957. 


SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein 


ARTICLES? 

DarreLL P. Hammer. Russia and the Roman Law. dm. Slavic and East European Rev., Feb. 
1957. 

Ginter MüHLproRpTt. Der Übergang vom Feudalismus zum Kapitalismus auf dem “preussi- 
schen Weg.” Eine Gemeinsamkeit der russischen, polnischen und deutschen Geschichte. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 1, 1956. 

GEORGES BissonNETTE. The Church Reforms of Peter the Great as a Problem in Soviet Historiog- 
raphy. Slavic and East European Stud., I, no. 3/4, Autumn, 1956-Winter, 1956-57. 

I. K. Doponov. Zur Bedeutung der russischen Geschichtsschreibung im 18. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. 
$- Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 1, 1956. , 

GLEB STROVE. Russian Eighteenth-Century Literature through Party-colored Spectacles. Slavic 
and East European Jour., Spring, 1957. 

L A. Feposov. Revolutionary Circles in Russia at the End of the 1820'% and in the Beginning of 
the 1830’s [in Russian]. Istoricheskie Zapiski, no. 59, 1957. 

Hexsest E. Bowman. Intelligentsia in Nineteenth Century Russia. Slavic and East European 
Jour., Spring, 1957. 

Warren B. Warsh. The Imperial Russian General Staff and India. Russian Rev., Apr., 1957. 

Günter MúnLpEORDT. Zur Weltwirkung der russischen Revolution von 1905-1907. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, 1, 1956. 

Serge L. Levrrsxy. Interpellations According to the Russian Constitution of 1906. Slavic and 
East European Stud., Spring, 1957. 

V. I. Bosrkm. Franco-Russian Antagonism in the Balkans and the Near East before the First 
World War [in Russian]. Istoricheskte Zapiski, no. 59, 1957. 

E. D. CHERMENSXU. The Bourgeois-Democratic February Revolution of 1917 [in Russian]. 
Voprosy ist., Feb., 1957. 

M. Karrovice. On the February (Revolution) [in Russian]. Novyi Zhurnal, Mar., 1957. 

S. I. Kuswersova and B. E. SHTEIN. Oktoberrevolution, ausländische Intervention und Bürger- 
krieg in Russland im Spiegel der englischen und amerikanischen Geschichtsschreibung. Sow- 
jetwissenschaft (Geselischaftswiss. Beiträge), no. 5, 1957 (trans, from Voprosy ist., no. IT, 
1956). 

Davip Foorman. Siberian Partisans in the Civil War. Soviet Affairs, no. 1, 1956 (St. Antony's 
Papers, no. 1). 

GLENN G, Moraan. The Soviet Procuracy and the Class Struggle: Smolensk, 1929-30. Am. 
Slavic and East European Rev., Feb., 1957. 

Grecory Grossman. Steel, Planning, and War Preparedness in the USSR. Explorations in Entre- 
preneurial Hist., Apr., 1957. 

Boris NIKOLAJEWsK1]. Stalin, Kirov und der Faschismus. Ost-Probleme, May 10, 1957 (trans. 
from Sotsialist. Vestnik, no. 12, 1956). 

WERNER Baster. Die britisch-franzósisch-sowjetischen Militärbesprechungen im August 1939. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. I, 1957. 

Id. Die Sowjetunion und die kollektive Sicherheit vor dem Zweiten Weltkrieg (Pt. I). Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik, May, 1957. 

Hans Doerr. Kritische Betrachtungen über die Schlacht von Uman (1941). Wehrkunde, Apr., 
1957. 

1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European Janguage journals are 


listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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N. TaLenskY. An Historic Victory: 15th Anniversary of the Defeat of Hitler’s Armies at the 
Approaches to Moscow. Internat. Affairs (Moscow), no. I, 1957. 

Sicurp Pausen. Ein Diplomat verschwindet. Das Schicksal Raoul Wallenbergs. Christ und 
Welt, Mar. 27 and Apr. 4, 1957. 

Eric C. KoLLMAN. Die Jaltakonferenz im Kreuzfeuer von Politik und Geschichtsschreibung. 
Gesch. in Wiss. u. Unterr., May, 1957. 

Roserr C. Tucxer. The Psychology of Soviet Foreign Policy. Problems of Communism, May- 
June, 1957. 

Id. The Politics of Soviet De-Stalinization. World Politics, July, 1957. 

H. CARRBRE D'ENCAUSSE, La pénétration soviétique au Moyen Orient. Rev. de Défense Nationale, 
May, 1957- ` 

FREDERICK C, BarcHoorn. De-Stalinization: Temporary Tactic or Long Term Trend? Internat. 
Jour., Winter, 1956/57. 

ld. The Partial Reopening of Russia. Am. Slavic and East European Rev., Apr., 1957. 

GLEB STRUVE. Soviet Literature after De-Stalinization. Bull. Inst. for the Study of the USSR, 
May, 1957. l 

SAMUEL H, Baron. Legal Marxism and the “Fate of Capitalism” in Russia. Am. Slavic and 
East European Rev., Apr., 1957. 

Raymonp L. Ganruorr. The Role of the Military in Recent Soviet Politics. Russian Rev., Apr., 
1957. 

HeLmur Damm. Ontologische Aspekte der sowjetischen Dialektik. Die Neubegründung der 
dialektischen Methode. Osteuropa, Apr., 1957. 

GrorGE N. Guns. Soviet Law in the Mirror of Legal Science. Am. Slavic and East European 
Rev., Feb., 1957. 

Rıcmarn G. SALOMON. Orthodoxy, Ecumenical Movement and Anglicanism. The Moscow Con- 
ference of 1948. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June, 1957. 

A. Kostin. Zur Periodisierung der Geschichte der KPdSU. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesellschaftswiss. 
Beiträge), no. 4, 1957 (trans. from Kommunist, no. 8, 1956). 

Das leninsche Prinzip der Parteilichkeit in der Geschichtswissenschaft ist streng zu beachten. 
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HE YOUNG TURKS: PRELUDE TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1908. By Ernest 
Edmondson Ramsaur, Jr. [Princeton Oriental Studies: Social Science, 2.] (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 180. $4.00.) Since the mid-nineteenth 
century the term “Young Turk” has been applied indiscriminately to Ottomans in- 
fected with ideas of reform and Westernization. Even Selim III has been given this 
label. Dr. Ramsaur’s account deals with the Young Turks properly so-called—the 
end product of a century of reformist thought and effort—from 1889 to the out- 
break of revolution in r908. He tells the story of a conspiratorial movement, which 
aimed to end the misrule of Sultan Abdul Hamid Il, restore the constitution of 
1876, and so preserve the Ottoman Empire from further disintegration or European 
intervention. Without examining in detail the domestic and international situation 
of the empire that gave rise to the Young Turk movement, Ramsaur sticks closely to 
his subject, which involves five loosely related organizations and three revolutions, 
two of them abortive. Four students in the military medical school of Istanbul 
founded in 1889 the secret organization that was ultimately metamorphosed into the 
Committee of Union and Progress. Ramsaur traces the vicissitudes of the movement 
within the empire and of its affiliates in exile. He clearly shows its disconnected 
character; it was a veritable cave of Adullam, in which personalities clashed and 
nationalist dynamism conflicted with the ideal of Ottoman brotherhood. In the end, 
army officers within the empire led the 1908 outbreak without direction from the 
exiles in Paris. The ideas of the Young Turks were largely an echo of the reformist 
concepts developed in the 1860’s and 1870’s by the New Ottomans and others; they 
achieved new significance because the action was successful. This is the best-connected 
account of the Young Turk movement in any language, although a considerable 
amount of material has been published by Fesch, Kuran, and others. Ramsaur con- 
sulted a wide range of materials, including not only published sources in Turkish 
and Western languages but personal communications from some surviving partici- 
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pants in the movement. Yet his book is not the last word, for there is more to be 
done with files cf Young Turk publications, with reports in the Ottoman archives 
by Abdul Hamid’s spies and investigators, and with other fugitive sources. Ramsaur’s 
work is sound, and it is most useful to historians to have this sort of study available. 
Ropzric H. Davison, George Washington University 
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THONGI: CHRONICLES OF JAPAN FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO AD. 
697. Translated from the original Chinese and Japanese by W. G. Aston. (2d ed.; 
Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books; London: George Allen and Unwin. 1956. Pp. xx, 
407, 443. 455.) The Nikongi, which was completed in the year A.D. 720, is the first 
official history of Japan. It is a mixture of legend and fact, with the factual element 
increasing in the latter part of the work. Probably the chief purpose of its composi- 
tion was to provide an official history and a recorded lineage for the rulers of Yamato 
—the most prominent clan of the time. Though its ascendency was challenged it was 
never overthrown; and from it the present Japanese royal family is descended. So 
great was the prestige of Chinese learning in Japan at the time that the Nihong: was 
actually written in classical Chinese; and it is believed by many scholars that the 
Chinese influence strongly affected the content of the work as well as its style. The 
translation by William G. Aston originally appeared in 1896 in two volumes as Sup- 
plement I to the Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, and has 
long been unavailable except in major libraries. The 1956 edition is simply a reprint- 
ing without change of the translation published sixty years earlier. In these years a 
considerable amount of work on the early history of Japan has been done both by 
archaeologists and by students of early texts. Some day we may hope for a retransla- 
tion of the Nihongi that will make comprehensive use of the results of twentieth- 
century scholarship. That, however, will be an enormous task, and the time for such 
an effort is not yet ripe. In the meantime, it is very helpful to have Aston's monu- 
mental translation of this fundamental work available in convenient form. 

Enwin G. Beat, Library of Congress 


ENTRAL GOVERNMENT OF CHINA, 1912-1928: AN INSTITUTIONAL STUDY. 
By Franklin W. Houn. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 246. 
$4.50.) Franklin W. Houn, a former Kuomintang government official, has undertaken 
a structural analysis of the republican governments of China from the Manchu col- 
lapse in 1912 to the capture of Peking by the Nationalist armies in 1928. Houn be- 
lieves that China’s failure to adopt successfully Western democratic institutions during 
these years caused many disillusioned Chinese later to turn to Communism. Although 
he has searched extensively in Chinese as well as Western materials, the author con- 
fesses that he was often obliged to resort to “sound logic” because these sources con- 
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tain so little on the actual operation of the governments in Peking. Three quarters 
of Houn’s volume is devoted to the years prior to the death of President Yuan Shih- 
kai in 1916. China then lacked such commonly assumed prerequisites for successful 
democratic government as a vigorous and informed public opinion, strong political 
parties, an established and legal opposition, and civil authorities free from threats 
by the military. Nevertheless, Houn believes that, these deficiencies notwithstanding, 
democratic government might have taken root in China had the government struc- 
ture been more perfect. In particular, he argues that the failure of the Provisional 
Constitution of 1912 to provide adequate means for preventing deadlocks between 
the legislative and executive branches contributed significantly to the break between 
Yuan Shih-kai and his parliamentary critics in 1913 and assured the triumph of war- 
lordism after Yuan’s death. Houn also feels that democratic ways might have pre- 
vailed even under the defective Provisional Constitution if Yuan Shih-kai’s armed 
forces and “the old imperial officialdom had been completely wiped out” by the 
Revolution of 1911. Such a drastic step, he believes, would have permitted convinced 
republicans to compromise their differences in peace. Despite a number of doubtful 
generalizations, Houn's short study adds substantially to the literature on an ex- 
tremely confusing period in modern Chinese history. 
Wuziam R. Brasstep, University of Texas 


DOCUMENTS ON COMMUNISM, NATIONALISM, AND SOVIET ADVISERS 
IN CHINA, 1918-1927: PAPERS SEIZED IN THE 1927 PEKING RAID. Edited, 
with introductory essays by C. Martin Wilbur and Julie Lien-ying How. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xviii, 617. $8.75.) Dr. C. M. Wilbur and Miss 
Julie Lien-ying How, to whom Wilbur gives major credit for the book, have pro- 
duced the first scholarly effort to. make available and to evaluate some of the most 
important documents that were seized by the Chinese authorities from the offices of 
the Soviet military attaché in Peking in April, 1927. Some 324 of these documents, 
it is true, had been previously published in Chinese and about 50 in English, but 
they have not been of great value to the historian because they were difficult to 
evaluate and in some cases available only in secondhand translation. For the most 
part, the documents in this book have not been available before in English. There 
are materials dealing with the early history of the Chinese Communist party; its or- 
ganizational policies; the years before the Northern Expedition when Soviet agents, 
Chinese Communists, and the Kuomintang worked together; the internal quarrels 
of the movement; the policy of the Communists toward the mass movement; the 
efforts of Soviet agents to start a revolution in the north; and reports written dur- 
ing the Northern Expedition. Preceding each of these six sections is a valuable analy- 
tical and historical introduction, and the whole collection is prefaced with a discussion 
of the problems involved in the question of authenticity—no easy matter. It is still 
not known where the original documents are located; Soviet denials of authenticity 
and the doubts of some contemporary correspondents (e.g., Randall Gould), the 
obvious motives of Chang Tso-lin, the tests of orthography, identification of signa- 
tures, internal proof of authenticity or forgery—all must be considered. The authors 
hold the view that the original Chinese documents are wholly genuine, as are the 
Russian translations of KMT and Chinese Communist party documents, which stand 
up well when checked against contemporary sources. The Soviet reports from China 
also have the ring of authenticity, especially when checked with independent sources 
such as Chiang Kai-shek’s diary. In other words, the authors believe that the docu- 
ments presented in this volume are authentic and historically valuable material. 
Their case is convincing. The historian of China, of Russia, and of international 
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Communism has every reason to be grateful for this scholarly and exciting docu- 
mentary study. 
GEORGE E. TAyLor, University of Washington 
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Rev., Feb. 21, 1956, 
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B. Rarrer. Indonesia. Yale Rev., Mar., 1957. 

Wırım D. SKINNER. Chinese Assimilation and Thai Politics. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb., 1957. 

ALAN L. TYLER. Anti-Americanism in the Philippines. Pacific Spectator, Summer, 1956. 

Jusrus M. van DER Kroer., Instability in Indonesia. Far Eastern Survey, Apr., 1957. 

Vuono-Hono-SEN. Comments on Vietnamese History. Jour. Vietnamese-Amer. Assoc., Aug., 1956. 
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GENERAL 
THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE. By Roger Burlingame. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1957. Pp. ix, 420, xv. $6.75.) For almost a generation Roger Burlingame has 
served many thousands who sought a useful and highly readable introduction to the 
social history of technology, particularly in March of the Iron Men (1938) and En- 
gines of Democracy (1940). This time the author has embarked on something far 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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less tangible than machines and their social consequences, but he relies upon a rule- 
of-thumb social science. In The American Conscience, he traces the evolution of 
American moral attitudes since Puritan times, stressing such themes as the provincial 
conscience, the Revolutionary conscience, manifest destiny, the regional conscience, 
the national conscience, and finally, the emergence of an international conscience. 
“It is the premise of this study,” he says, “that American moral attitudes differed 
from those of the peoples from which we sprang because of a set of special determi- 
nants in the formation of our national thought.” These consist of three factors: phys- 
ical and spiritual isclation, the movement of the frontier, and national resources. As 
a result of this almost exclusively hemisphere approach, he goes as far as the most 
extreme Turner disciple in ignoring the constant changes that were brought about 
by the steady stream of European influences since earliest times. To make his case, 
he presents the history of three centuries of unique American development marked 
by such moral expressions as Calvinism, the Great Awakening, the Declaration of 
Independence, the antislavery crusade, the paradox in our moral behavior marked by 
idealism and aggressive manifest destiny ideas, and the revolt against the Victorian 
behavior patterns of Mrs. Grundy, By the time Burlingame comes to the Spanish- 
American War, which he thinks was merely an outcome of an effort to sell news- 
papers, he has this to say of our widening international horizons: “Only the 
American core remains—the precious Puritan substance forged and tempered on the 
frontier—and here raust be the last criterion of our moral judgments and the eventual 
arbitration of our world:thought.” This type of unilinear approach leads him to 
ignore practically all equivalent European social and intellectual movements. England 
and France too had their “conscience” crusades in their efforts to stamp out slavery. 
To say that the Civil War was a product of two unique “regional consciences” over- 
simplifies the obvious similarities in the contemporary secessionist movements in 
central Europe. Burlingame has raised a question of national psychology that has 
often intrigued us, but it is doubtful whether his method will bring any sound solu- 
tions. Most of us would agree that we do have a tendency “to seek moral reference 
points for American aims and deeds,” but it is important to know to what extent 
this is unique with us. Much the same thing has been said about the English and 
other groups. The author states frankly that the book is not intended for scholars, 
and he adds little that is new in either facts or interpretations. However, the average 
reader will enjoy his vigorous, absorbing style and the intrinsic interest of a popu- 
larized story of the American mind. 
Harvey Wism, Western Reserve University 


HELLAS OBSERVED: THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE OF GREECE, 1775-1865. 
By Stephen A. Larrabee. (New York: New York University Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 357. 
$6.00.) Within recent years scholars have displayed an interest in American influences 
abroad and the attitudes of foreign-speaking peoples toward the United States. Pro- 
fessor Larrabee’s book reflects such an interest and follows the path blazed by Halvdan 
Koht and Richard Heindel. What is more, the author promises at some future date 
to give us another volume dealing with the period since 1865. The American interest 
in Greece is at least as old as the American nation. Pilgrims, naval observers, philhel- 
lenes who both prayed and fought for Greck independence, humanitarians who in 
their inspiring fashion furnished the Greeks with supplies, evangelists, teachers, sea- 
farers, scholars, and others traversed the shores of Greece from 1775 to 1865 and Ieft 
accounts of their experiences and impressions. Little doubt is left in the mind of the 
reader about how extensive the interest of the Americans was in this historic land 
during the later days of Turkish rule and the early days of Grecian independence. 
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Larrabee, a professor of English rather than a historian, writes with sympathy and 
understanding as well as historical insight. He traveled extensively in the United 
States mining manuscript sources and obscure printed materials and also worked in 
the famous Gennadius Library in Athens. He relied basically on English language 
sources; still, he has written a comprehensive account which probably will become 
the standard treatise on the American spirit in Greece for many years to come. We 
now have a good treatment of the American image, but not of the Greek image of 
America. Obviously this was beyond the intentions of the author. Some readers may 
find fault with the details and the names that are paraded forth, and others may 
have wished for a more incisive and analytical account, yet the scholar with a genuine 
appreciation of Greece and the American interest in this stricken land will welcome 
this volume and await with keen interest the subsequent study that the author 
promises will carry the story down to the present. 
THeropore SaLoutos, University of California, Los Angeles 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH LEFT: FROM BRIGHT TO BEVAN. By Henry 
Pelling. (New York: New York University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 174. $3.50.) America 
as seen through British eyes, any British eyes, is always of some interest. To the 
growing literature on this subject, Dr. Pelling’s America and the British Left: From 
Bright to Bevan is a well-informed addition based upon readings in printed and un- 
printed sources in both Britain and the United States. Pelling begins with the obvious, 
namely that Bright liked the United States and that Bevan, apparently, does not, and 
he ‘attempts to explain this change. The explanation is equally apparent: Bright 
would not recognize the United States of Eisenhower any more than Bevan would 
the United States of Lincoln; nor perhaps would Bright and Bevan recognize one 
another, in view of the differences between republicanism and socialism. Circum- 
stance changes, and with it opinion. Pelling’s book is mainly a chronicle of opinion, 
since he has chosen to ignore for the most part the impact of opinion upon policy. 
Within these self-imposed limits he has produced a monograph that will prove 
indispensable for students of a subject that is, in terms of consequences, relatively 
unimportant until the period after World War II when Attlee had the power and 
Bevan had the words. If perchance Mr. Bevan is some day rendered permanently 
discreet by the right wing of the British left, the relations between Pelling’s two 
subjects may once again improve, perhaps to such an extent that Pelling, or 
someone, may try to look at the British left through American eyes and produce 
another monograph: “The British Left and America: From Paine to Pleasure.” 

Burzeicn TayLor Wırkıns, Shorter College 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF THE SWEDISH IMMIGRANT: SELECTED 
REFERENCES. By O. Fritiof Ander. [Augustana Library Publications, Number 27.] 
(Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana College Library. 1956. Pp. xix, 191. $3.00.) In less than 
two hundred pages this small volume gives well-organized and detailed references to 
the bibliographical material on the cultural heritage of the Swedish immigrant. Pro- 
fessor Ander has made the large collections at Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Nlinois, and at the National Archives in Stockholm, Sweden, the center of his book. 
It is clear, full enough to be usable, and appreciative of the work of others. Its ten 
divisions cover the necessary fields, and well. Perhaps the Pacific northwest is least 
thoroughly covered, but the dispersion of materials there is greater than elsewhere. 
The author points out that the papers of the Swedish American Historical Museum 
at Philadelphia are not included in this catalogue; those interested in this field of re- 
search must bear this in mind. The introductions are brief, inclusive, and well 
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phrased. The research has been extensive and intensive, and the product adds to the 
high reputation the author has already earned in the field. 
Francis J. Bowman, University of Southern California 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION. By John Dos Passos. [Mainstream of 
America Series.] (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1957. Pp. 469. 
$5.95.) In this study of “the architects of the young republic” John Dos Passos pre- 
sents a sort of group portrait of the statesmen of 1782 to 1802, depicting a crucial 
period of American history. The volume is one in the Mainstream of America series, 
edited by Lewis Gannett, and it adheres admirably to the purpose of this effort to 
tell history in terms of the people who made it. It is good to have this sort of book, 
showing each of the great Americans of this time, but showing them in relation to 
each other. It is the defect of much biography that the central figure must appear 
the sun around which the others revolve. Here we have Washington, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Franklin, Adams, Madison, Monroe, and others moving together and acting 
upon and reacting to each other. The advantages of such perspective are most evident 
in a year of many official Hamilton biographies. The argument over funding and 
assumption is given a careful treatment it does not always receive, showing that the 
differences were not over whether the debt should be met but over the means of 
meeting it. The view of Washington in his second term is that put forward by Joseph 
Charles of an aging man pretty much in the hands of Hamilton. Otherwise, he is a 
figure of towering dignity and glacial reserve. Jefferson receives a treatment so gen- 
erous that it may too much diminish Madison. John Adams is dealt with quite 
charitably, and his mistakes, in the main, are put upon Wolcott, Pickering, and 
Hamilton, Aaron Burr, as shown by Dos Passos, fits the description of him attributed 
to Hamilton: “His public principles have no other spring or aim than his own ag- 
grandisement.” The Reynolds affair, which caused Hamilton so much anguish, is 
given somewhat larger public importance than many have attributed to it But Dos 
Passos takes himself out of the “either or” classification in the Hamilton-Jefferson rivalry 
by a nice concluding picture of Jefferson placing the bust of Hamilton in his gallery 
of the great. This book is based for the most part upon well-known sources and makes 
no startling new disclosures, but it reflects the author’s thorough understanding of 
the forces of history and is presented in a clear, readable style. 

j J. R. Wiccms, Washington, D. C. 


FROM MERCHANTS TO “COLOUR MEN”: FIVE GENERATIONS OF SAMUEL 
WETHERILL’S WHITE LEAD BUSINESS. By Miriam Hussey. [Industrial Research 
Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 
Research Studies XXXIX.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 149. $5.00.) This painstaking review of the voluminous records of a ‚small 
family firm, from 1784 to 1896, is a useful addition to nineteenth-century business 
history. The author culled from 818 volumes of ledgers and account books a remark- 
ably complete story of price movements, wage standards, profits and losses, distribu- 
tion methods, and credit policies in Samuel Wetherill’s Philadelphia business. Sur- 
viving records proved inadequate when the author turned to discussion of managerial 
and personnel policies, but her understanding of technical processes in the manufac- 
ture of white lead, combined with her data on wage rates, provides her with shrewd 
guesses as to the causes for the extremely high rate of labor turnover she reports. 
Miss Hussey confines herself to a very narrow context, avoids analysis of the men 
whose business she describes, and hazards only the most modest generalizations on 
the basis of the substantial evidence she presents. Her work, nevertheless, is a valuable 
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case history of a small business that remained small and successful until its product 
was made obsolete by modern chemical discoveries. 
Roserr A. Livery, Princeton University 


THE COURTSHIP OF MR. LINCOLN. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1957. Pp. xiv, 219. $3.75.) The wooing of Mary Todd—a gay, 
pretty, urbane, well-born visitor to Springfield—by the sometimes unmannered, usually 
captivating, and frequently exasperating swain of the frontier, Abraham Lincoln, is 
recounted from their first introduction in the winter of 1839-1840 until their joyously 
defiant wedding on a Friday evening in the autumn of 1842. To Mrs. Randall it is at 
once “a period piece” and “a great American love story, whose dramatic elements 
... outstrip most works of fiction.” And so, indeed, it is; all of the requirements of 
the boy-girl formula are present. Actually, the tale might be subtitled Gentle Passions 
on the Prairie, so peopled is it with “subsidiary lovers” whose emotions are projected 
against the background of prevailing custom in the interpretation of the romance 
of the principal characters. Despite its elusive theme and the inevitable intangibles 
from which it emanates, this is a work of vivid and discriminating scholarship. For 
want of contemporary evidence, Mr. Lincoln’s earlier attachment (if attachment it 
may properly be said to have been) to the mist-hidden Ann Rutledge is dismissed 
with the statement that he “grieved deeply, as did the whole community, over the 
pity and sadness” of her death. But his stupid, groping, perhaps reprehensible philan- 
dering with Mary Owens is reconstructed in detail from the many surviving sources. 
The impulses and forces which irresistibly attracted Mary and Abraham to one an- 
other are identified and fully related, but Mrs. Randall has been at pains to set forth 
those characteristics which impeded and, for eighteen months, interrupted the prog- 
ress of the courtship. Thus Mr. Lincoln was a victim of indecision, hypochondria, 
mental perturbation, marriage shyness, young idealism, introspection, dark question- 
ings, and self-doubts. Mary, on the other hand, was nervous, headstrong, impulsive, 
undisciplined, ill-balanced, impatient of restraint, excitable, and quick to fly into 
anger or panic and to be irresponsible in both. These were formidable obstacles to 
overcome and, combined with family disapproval and their own foolish pride, threat- 
ened for a time the prospect of lives, either happy or unhappy, together. Posthumously, 
Ruth Randall is the truest woman friend (not excepting that “dearest Merce”) that 
Mary Lincoln has ever had, and yet this disposition has not blurred the well-consid- 
ered judgment that “the sum of her qualities did not add up to greatness, but she 
had a great love.” The book contains a “Bibliographical Note,” but no critical ap- 
paratus. It is comforting, therefore, to those who would further pursue the subject, 
to know that the original manuscript, now in Mrs. Randall’s hands, “has full docu- 
mentation.” 

Davin C. Mearns, Washington, D. C. 


THE SABLE ARM: NEGRO TROOPS IN THE UNION ARMY, 1861-1865. By Dudley 
Taylor Cornish. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1956. Pp. xiii, 337. 
$6.00.) There are not many aspects of the Civil War that remain as inadequately 
covered as the subject of this book. Professor Cornish, of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Pittsburg, has gone a long way toward remedying this deficiency. As his text 
and his excellent and useful critical bibliography make clear, he has used well the 
abundant official and unofficial records and memoirs to reconstruct the developing 
course of the Union’s use of Negro troops, from the aborted attempts to offer volun- 
teers in the early days of conflict to the entry of General Weitzel’s XXV Corps into 
Richmond in the closing hours of the war. While this study is confined primarily to 
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the combat uses of Negroes as opposed to labor and garrison functions, it neces- 
sarily analyzes the development of administration and army policies toward Negro 
recruitment, organization, arming, training, and employment in all of their phases. 
It also gives close attention to the development of critical public attitudes and atti- 
tudes of white officers and troops, especially as reported by the more important con- 
temporary newspapers and by sensitive participant observers like Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. The efforts of Daniel Ullmann and Lorenzo Thomas, as well as the better- 
known roles of Lane, Hunter, Butler, Banks, and Governor Andrew, receive fitting 
attention. The study contains brief but adequate accounts of the appointment of 
Negro officers and of the operations of the Army’s first Officer Selection Board, 
created for the staffing of Negro units. Although the principal battles in which Negro 
troops participated are recounted in some detail, commanders’ reports and generalized 
surveys suffice for the bulk of field operations. A preoccupation with numbers and 
statistics, which cannot always be reconciled with actuality, an unfortunate addiction 
to clichés, and a topical organization that encourages an episodic and somewhat 
repetitious presentation mar this otherwise excellent and certainly informative book. 
ULysses Lez, Morgan State College 


INSIDE THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT: THE DIARY OF ROBERT GAR- 
LICK HILL KEAN, HEAD OF THE BUREAU OF WAR. Edited by Edward 
Younger. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 241. $5.00.) Hence- 
forth the name of Robert Garlick Hill Kean (pronounced “cane”) will be linked 
with those of John Beauchamp Jones and Mary Boykin Chesnut to form the top- 
drawer triumvirate of Confederate diarists. Kean deserves this accolade in view of 
his intelligence, realism, and ability to express himself, his superb training in liberal 
arts and law at the University of Virginia, and his matchless position as head of the 
Bureau of War from which to record the inside story of the Confederate govern- 
mental machine. Because Kean was a major chronicler of the Lost Cause, the pub- 
lication of his diary assumes the proportions of a major event. Kean ably served the 
War Department as a combination office manager, executive secretary, and researcher 
who assembled evidence for investigative bodies and courts-martial. His intimate 
association with the assistant secretary of war, Judge John A. Campbell, allowed him 
to confide to his diary authentic information on controversial subjects ranging from 
Seward’s maneuvers before Sumter to Lincoln’s conduct at Hampton Roads. A close 
and caustic observer of public opinion, Kean noted with despair the accelerating 
disintegration of civilian morale, adding penetrating and pessimistic evaluations of 
the effects of bureaucratic handling of problems of conscription, price fixing, im- 
pressment, taxation, and finance. Though passionately devoted to the Confederacy, 
Kean saw his faith in the adequacy of the men in control gradually weaken. His sum- 
mary of the causes of the failure of Southern independence (which no modern 
scholar has handled better) is concluded with one “which in a certain sense may be 
said to include them all—the absence of a Representative Man, a leader in council 
as well as in the field who should comprehend. and express the movement. We had 
no one who approached it. The country by instinct, seeking such a reliance, gave its 
faith to Lee in vain.” Kean’s incisive and at times temperamental comments (he did, 
on occasion, admit to errors in fact and judgment) on the leaders of the Confederacy 
are so clever, quotable, and damning that they will be alternately disparaged and 
commended from one round table to the next. Edward Younger has done the master- 
ful job of unobtrusive editing that this remarkable document truly merits. 

James W. Saver, University of Mississippi 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND THE EUROPEAN IMMIGRANT, 1860-1885. By 
Charlotte Erickson. [Studies in Economic History published in cooperation with the 
Committee on Research in Economic History.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. x, 269. $4.75.) This well-written book constitutes a chapter 
in the history of American immigration during the years when the so-called “Old 
Immigration” was at flood tide. As stated in the preface, the scope of the book is 
fixed by the legalization by Congress in 1864 of the importation of contract labor and 
by the enactment of legislation twenty-one years later declaring the practice illegal. 
The thesis of the book is that contract labor was rare in America during the years 
after the Civil War. The author has made skillful and accurate use of’ a variety of 
source material with emphasis on that pertaining to British, Irish, and Scandinavian 
immigration. Swedish immigration seems to have had an especial attraction for Miss 
Erickson, probably because of the unique quality and abundant quantity of source 
material. She found difficulty in uncovering facts about recruitment abroad, partly 
because the records of older steamship companies have not been made available to 
scholars and partly because of the methods employed by immigration agents. She 
points out that there were certain inherent difficulties connected with the importa- 
tion of contract labor; one of the chief problems was that of binding the immigrant 
to the terms of the contract after arrival. The propaganda conducted by steamship 
and railroad companies and by such agencies as the American Emigrant Company 
and, above all, the influence of “America letters” were far more effective. In fact, all 
too many agencies were primarily interested in exploiting and cheating the immi- 
grants, until their nefarious traffic was exposed to the public. When the federal govern- 
ment assumed control of the regulation of immigration, the earliest legislation was de- 
signed to prevent the admission of “undesirable” persons—convicts, paupers, luna- 
tics, and victims of certain diseases—rather than to facilitate distribution to places 
where labor was needed. Organized labor concentrated on efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion that would exclude contract labor. Miss Erickson concludes that the movement 
for anticontract labor laws marked the beginning of “confused and unrealistic 
thinking about immigration on the part of American labor.” She also concludes that 
in spite of a half-dozen contract labor laws, Congress never found an effective 
method of excluding contract labor, and it became increasingly clear that the effect of 
these laws on the How of immigration was negligible. 

GEORGE M. STEPHENSON, University of Minnesota 


HISTORY OF EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Clarence E. Bonnett. (New York: Vantage Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 14-573. $5.00.) This 
is the only extensive history of American employers’ associations, An important work 
of mature scholarship, it comes thirty years after the author’s pioneer study and 
largely fulfills his ambitions to chronicle the evolution of employers’ associations, 
classify them, and delineate their interrelationships with organized labor. Focusing 
on the period 1860-1916, Professor Bonnett exploits most of the available primary 
sources. His conclusions are, in general, a welcome addition to business history and 
a corrective to those labor histories written without balancing perceptions of man- 
agement’s attitudes and actions. Treating his subject chronologically and by indus- 
tries, Bonnett finds that until the nineties employers’ associations were appeasive, 
aware, that is, of the inherent conservatism of unions and anxious to collaborate 
with them in limiting production and fixing prices. Belligerent associations are de- 
scribed as a twentieth-century phenomenon, the ironic result of collective bargaining. 
Surveying American economic development, Bonnett feels the real underdogs have 
been nonunion workers, nonassociation employers, and consumers, all of whom have 
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been victimized by the collusive practices of organized capital and labor. An individ- 
ualist, he suggests that federal intervention in management-labor relations has 
strengthened abuses and underwritten incipient American fascism. Content generally 
to have the reader draw his own conclusions from a mass of evidence, Bonnett nev- 
ertheless adds fuel to several professional debates. New machines and mass produc- 
tion have done more, he thinks, to raise our standards than “all the union officials 
and their collusive association colleagues”; modern workers he finds less skillful and 
industrious than their predecessors; and he is frank to credit belligerent employers’ 
associations with checking militant labor’s march toward a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and preserving private enterprise. However provocative, these comments en- 
hance the value of the book. Its principal defect is the unpolished, occasionally 
unclear writing. 
C. K. Year ey, Jr. University of Florida 


PIONEERS IN SERVICE: THE HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATED JEWISH PHI- 
LANTHROPIES OF BOSTON. By Barbara Miller Solomon. (Boston: Associated 
Jewish Philanthropies. 1956. Pp. xiii, 197. $3.00.) Depicting in brief compass the 
evolution of a federation, including its member groups, each with individual his- 
tories, objectives, and methodologies, is not easy. Here we have a sectarian federation 
struggling with internal and external problems created by successive waves of new- 
comers of different nationalities, languages, and cultural backgrounds. It was difficult, 
except in times of crisis, to establish collaboration among their spontaneously organ- 
ized groups despite closely related objectives. Mrs. Solomon’s account of how sub- 
stantial unity was achieved within the Jewish community is a sympathetic one; it 
also succeeds well in relating developments within the local Jewish welfare agencies 
both to the general field of social welfare and to national trends in Jewish welfare 
activities. A five-page “Note on Sources and Acknowledgments” testifies to the 
breadth of Mrs. Solomon’s researches in the archives of the agencies, in the personal 
papers and oral recollections of leaders of the Jewish community, and in a wide 
range of primary and secondary materials on the Boston Jewish community, on Bos- 
ton and its social services, and on national trends in social welfare and Jewish philan- 
thropy. Despite its localized institutional focus and its compact, at times almost kalei- 
doscopic, style, this small volume has wide value for those who are interested in the 
adaption of in-migrant groups to the social institutions of the host community, in 
the development of social welfare federations, and in the development of Jewish 
social welfare institutions. 

RııpH E. Pomenrey, New York University 


FREDERIC BANCROFT, HISTORIAN. By Jacob E. Cooke. With an introduction by 
Allan Nevins. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 282. $4.00.) 
Frederic Bancroft, korn as the election of 1860 approached, grew up in the Lincoln 
country of Illinois. In the abolitionist climate of Galesburg he could not avoid de- 
veloping a deep concern with the status of Negroes. His first heroes were Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Sumner, and John Brown. Carl Schurz, whom he came to know 
and whose biography he wrote, remained a lifelong idol. It was Bancroft’s good 
fortune to attend Amherst, where he came under the influence of Anson D. Morse, 
teacher of many distinguished historians-to-be. In 1882 Bancroft enrolled in the 
newly established Columbia School of Political Science. Here, encouraged by Burgess 
and others, he began his serious studies of Southern civilization and the place of the 
Negro in it—studies which absorbed him to the end of his long life. Appointed 
librarian of the Department of State in 1888, Bancroft, as a gentleman-scholar, gladly 
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took up residence in Washington, where for the next fifty-six years he reveled in 
the capital’s rich historical resources. He shared the stimulating company of fellow 
historians, who had deep respect for Bancroft’s learning. His critical reviews were 
equal to the best of his day and were marked, as was all his writing, by the moral 
earnestness of his generation. His great ambition was to write a large, comprehensive 
history of the South in the decades before and after the Civil War, but he gradually 
came to realize he never would complete it and decided to publish his findings on 
the ante bellum period. His research was vast, but his finished narratives were few; 
Slave Trading in the Old South was his most important work. Appended to Dr. 
Cooke's excellent memoir are three of Bancroft’s essays on the colonization of Ameri- 
can Negroes, part of his incompleted history. The second essay, “Schemes to Colonize 
Negroes in Central America,” is a real contribution. James Ford Rhodes once remarked 
that Bancroft “knew more history and would write less than any one [I] could name.” 
But like so many of his generation he seemed not to care whether he published or 
not; he preferred to talk and read history. Through the writings he did publish, the 
materials he gathered, and the handsome legacy he left to Columbia University, 
Frederic Bancroft remains a vigorous force in the study of American history. 
MicHaeL Kraus, City College of New York 


DRY FARMING IN THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS, 1900-1925. By Mary 
Wilma M. Hargreaves. [Harvard Economic Studies, Volume CI.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 587. $10.00.) The words “Northern Great 
Plains” in the title of this study cover entirely too much territory, for only that por- 
tion between the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains in the Dakotas and 
Montana is actually included in the discussion. Within this narrower scope, the work 
is detailed, thorough, and comprehensive. With ample consideration for nineteenth- 
century concepts of the region and general problems of agricultural development, the 
story sweeps into dry-farming propaganda, local experiments, promotion of the idea, 
scientific applications, land policy, immigration, and problems of settlement. No 
doubt it was better to be thorough on a limited area than to spread the study out 
thinner by trying to cover all the territory from the thirty-seventh parallel up into 
Canada. Adaptations south and north of the Dakotas can be sacrificed for the more 
complete study of the region chosen. When Mrs. Hargreaves completes the study in 
a volume on the period since 1925, as is promised, the major problems of dry farming 
in the northernmost Great Plains of the United States will be sufficiently pictured for 
all ordinary use. A word or two of caution, which might be applied to the second 
volume, would not be amiss. The reader is sometimes puzzled by vague geographical 
concepts. A resident of Kansas or Nebraska, knowing that the Arkansas, Republican, 
and Platte Rivers for the most part drain as rich lands as can be found anywhere, 
will fail to understand that “Many of the prospectors . . . had learned of aridity by 
experience along the parched sands [italics mine] of the Platte, the Republican, and 
the Arkansas” (p. 28). Again, in context, a passage on page 128 would put the Red 
River Valley and Devil’s Lake in western North Dakota. Obviously, this is only a 
slip in rhetoric, but the following words also put a Salem and a New Ulm in western 
North Dakota. There really is a New Salem there, but there is no New Ulm closer 
than Minnesota and no Ulm nearer than the vicinity of Great Falls, Montana, or 
Sheridan, Wyoming. Could it be a misprint for Glen Ullin (Glenullen)? Also, it 
would pay to be a little more critical about technology. When I worked on a dry 
farm in Kansas in 1911, there was no farmer who would risk ruining a crop by re 
peatedly harrowing young wheat (see pp. 86-88, 144). This vagary alone should 
have been enough to bring H. W. Campbell into disrepute. After reading ninety-six 
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pages about propaganda and fifty-three pages on scientific efforts, I closed the book 
feeling that perhaps the geographers of a century ago were almost right in designat- 
ing this country as a part of the “Great American Desert.” 

FreD A. SHannon, University of Ilinots 


ENTERPRISE IN OIL: A HISTORY OF SHELL IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Kendall Beaton. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. Pp. xiii, 815. $7.50.) 
Within the past year the histories of two major American oil companies have been 
reviewed in these pages, not to mention works dealing with other aspects of the 
petroleum industry. Several more firm histories and specialized monographs in this 
field are scheduled to appear in the near future. The result of all this effort will 
require numerous revisions of heretofore generally accepted ideas concerning the 
development of this important industry. Whereas the other oil company studies re- 
cently published dealt primarily with American firms, this is the story of a European 
combination, the Royal Dutch-Shell, formed in 1907 to “hit back” at Standard Oil 
and a few other large firms which were threatening the Deterding interests. In less 
than sixty pages, Kendall Beaton, an employee of the Shell Oil Company, outlines 
the major developments which took place in the oil fields of Pennsylvania and Suma- 
tra during the latter part of the nineteenth century and explains effectively the 
background in London and at The Hague for Shell’s penetration into California 
and Oklahoma early in the twentieth century. Beginning with the organization of 
the American Gasoline Company (1912) “to own and operate Pacific Coast market- 
ing properties” and the formation, in the same year, of the Roxana Petroleum Com- 
pany of Oklahoma to produce crude oil, Beaton skillfully negotiates the numerous 
mergers, consolidations, and other corporate developments which ultimately resulted 
in the modern corporation of today. In the process of tracing Shell’s forty-year his- 
tory in the United States, he contributes much that is new and well worth knowing. 
Much of the statistical evidence indicative of the growth and expansion of the Shell 
enterprises in America is relegated to the appendixes, although there is enough in 
the text and notes to satisfy most readers. Careful students of business and industrial 
history, however, may decry the lack of detailed analysis, especially with respect to 
such questions as the evolution of top level administrative and managerial policies, 
the extent and nature of the influence and control exercised upon the American com- 
panies from the offices at The Hague, and the administrative and operational relation- 
ships between the American and overseas firms. The same criticism holds with respect 
to over-all financial policies and certain other developments. On the other hand, re- 
search, technology, marketing practices, and numerous other subjects are effectively 
and interestingly described. The criticisms raised above are not meant to detract from 
the many useful purposes which this volume can be made to serve. They are cited 
here only to illustrate the nature of the work; Enterprise in Oil is a descriptive, 
rather than an analytical, administrative history of a business. 

Vincent P. Carosso, New York University 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION POLICY, 1924-1952. By Robert A. Divine. [Yale His- 
torical Publications, Miscellany 66.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1957. 
Pp. viii, 220. $4.00.) Like the historians who have shown that the frontier survived 
its death notices by several decades, Mr. Divine gives an account of the “immigra- 
tion question” after its supposed settlement in 1924. The Quota Act of that year did 
not even suspend Congressional debate on the subject. In fact, it precipitated the 
curious “battle of the Nordics”—in one corner, the Anglo-Saxons who stood by the 
national-origins method of computing immigration quotas; in the other the Irish-, 
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German-, and Scandinavian-Americans who feared the “Anglicization of these United 
States” unless the quotas were based on the census of 1890. Then followed admini- 
strative rulings which constricted Mexican and other immigration during the de- 
pression, assignment of quotas to Filipinos (previously unrestricted) in 1934 and to 
Chinese (previously excluded) in 1943, admission of certain refugees and exclusion 
of various subversives by 1940, the displaced persons acts after the war, and finally 
the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. Divine classifies each of these decisions according 
to whether economic, social or racial, nationalistic, or foreign policy arguments were 
expressed at the time. Unfortunately, this is the extent of both his story and his 
analysis. He has not sought out the social and intellectual currents beneath the sur- 
face arguments. For instance, it is interesting to know that between 1924 and 1952 
emphasis shifted from immigrants’ “racial inferiority’ to their “cultural back- 
ground,” but how or why this happened is hardly suggested. For Divine, the “nub 
of the controversy” over the McCarran bill was the desire of one side to “protect the 
basic institutions of the country” and of the other to protect “basic American ideals.” 
But what led Americans to interpret Americanism so differently? It is not very help- 
ful to tag antirestrictionists as “liberal circles” or “foreign minority groups” nor to 
describe restrictionists simply as lobbyists for patriotic societies or organized labor. 
This book’s method marks it as the sequel to Roy Garis’ Immigration Restriction 
rather than to John Higham's far more perceptive Strangers in the Land. It follows 
Garis also in gratuitously affirming the wisdom and righteousness of nearly every 
restrictive policy. The grudging admission during the 1930’s of 250,000 refugees (all 
within the quotas) becomes here “a major humanitarian achievement,” while the 
337,244 displaced persons accepted after 1945 were remarkable for equaling the 
number admitted by “Australia and Israel, combined.” Perhaps such judgments are 
justifiable. But in limiting his sources too narrowly to official documents and seldom 
taking the story far from Capitol Hill, Divine fails to provide convincing evidence. 
RowLann BERTHOFF, Princeton University 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITY PROGRAMS: TWO DECADES OF EX- 
PERIENCE. By Murray R. Benedict and Oscar C. Stine. (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1956. Pp. xliii, 510. $5.00.) This is the third and last of a series of 
studies by M. R. Benedict and associates, sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
dealing with the concern of the federal government with agriculture. The first, 
Farm Polictes of the Untied States, 1790-1950 (1953), presented a general historical 
account of the long interests of the federal government in agriculture. The second, 
Can We Solve the Farm Problem? (1955), despite its title, was largely concerned 
with a detailed description of the various federal aids to agriculture since the 1920’s. 
The current volume, in which O. C. Stine appears as coauthor, describes the opera- 
tion of the score or more federal agricultural commodity programs from the time 
of their inception in the 1930’s to the present. Thus this volume represents an ex- 
tension of the discussion of the “action” programs dealt with in a general way in 
the preceding volume. The authors express the hope that “the factual record here 
presented will contribute to a more informed and logical approach to the farm prob- 
lem in the years immediately ahead.” This might be possible if the book is widely 
read, for the study does represent an impressive accumulation of data. Unfortunately, 
the material is presented in a form that will probably discourage all but the most 
determined students. In format and organization it resembles an outsize agricultural 
experiment station bulletin. The introduction and summary of findings are com- 
bined to make the first chapter, and eleven chapters follow, each devoted to a brief 
history of the operation of a commodity program or that of a related group of com- 
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modities. Much of the material rests on preliminary drafts prepared by staff mem- 
bers. The book is needlessly long, and the narrative is often clogged with obscure 
and repetitious prose. The conclusions offered will surprise no one familiar with the 
earlier volumes. The authors accept the idea that the federal government should 
give financial aid to farmers, but they would like the commodity programs to be 
based on the factors and circumstances relating expressly to the commodity in ques- 
tion rather than on emergency legislation brought on by depression and war. They 
look with proper disapproval on programs too rigidly controlled by Congress. They 
underscore the need for price support programs so created and so controlled that 
administrators are able to deal with the constantly changing agricultural situation. 
VERNON CARSTENSEN, University of Wisconsin 


THE WOMEN'S ARMY CORPS. By Mattie E. Treadwell. [U. S. Army in World 
War II: Special Studies.) (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. 1954. Pp. xxvi, 841. $6.25.) This very readable and carefully 
documented study of the WAC in World War II is the first official history of any 
women’s military service to be published. It presents the problems encountered in 
recruiting, housing, clothing, feeding, training, utilizing, and disciplining women 
soldiers. Miss Treadwell, well qualified for the assignment of making this study by 
her academic training and long service in the WAC, including high staff positions 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, has not hesitated to stress the inevitable misun- 
derstandings and difficulties that arose in handling these various problems and to 
evaluate critically their solutions in the interests of future planners in the large-scale 
employment of womanpower. She has also been careful to point out that few prob- 
lems of the women's corps were unique; they must be viewed in perspective as one 
facet of the larger Army story. A sprightly historical account of the organization of 
a women's corps, its repid expansion to a peak strength of 100,000, with the accom- 
panying stresses of integration into the Army, and finally its demobilization in the 
closing days of the war form Parts I and IV of the volume. Part II is a careful 
account of the employment of Wacs in the various components of the Army, for 
example the Medical Department and in its overseas theaters. Part III is devoted 
to a discussion of War Department policies concerning the WAC which were ne- 
cessitated by the fact that equal treatment of men and women did not always mean 
identical treatment. Contrary to the initial optimistic WAC assumption, the number 
of special rules required for women had grown to two hundred by the end of the 
war. Tables and charts of personnel strength and training course content, illustra- 
tions depicting Wacs in various occupations and localities, a list of abbreviations, and 
a detailed index all add to the interest and usefulness of the work. 

MARGARET S. Teno, Bloomington, Indiana 
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HISTORY OF THE FREEWILL BAPTISTS: A STUDY IN NEW ENGLAND SEP- 
ARATISM. By Norman Allen Baxter. (Rochester, N. Y.: American Baptist Histori- 
cal Society. 1957. Pp. xii, 212. $4.50.) This work will be of particular interest to 
specialists in American church history and the history of New England. It is a signifi- 
cant case study in the evolution of a sect into a denomination—a phenomenon which 
has been characteristic of American religious development. The church was founded 
about 1780 by Benjamin Randall, a New Hampshire sailmaker and tailor. His 
preaching contended that the salvation offered by Christ was for all men and that 
all men had the power of choice in accepting or refusing it, an idea in opposition 
to the prevailing Calvinism of the area. Randall promptly won a considerable fol- 
lowing among the farmers of northern New England. Propagated at first through 
an itinerant ministry of farmer-preachers, within a generation or two the move- 
ment became sufficiently successful to establish a formal program of foreign and 
home missions and to take part in such social reforms as temperance, antislavery, and 
freedmen’s aid. Denominational journals were established and schools (of which 
the most important was Bates College) were founded to implement the cause. The 
decline of Calvinism among Baptists in general and the decline of rural New Eng- 
land during the latter part of the nineteenth century considerably weakened the de- 
nomination, and in rgıı the main body of Freewill Baptists united with the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. The study originated as a doctoral dissertation at Harvard, 
directed by Professor George H. Williams of the Divinity School, and the author is a 
professor at the Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pennsylvania. As the footnotes 
and bibliography reveal, Dr. Baxter has used the relevant secondary literature on 
American social and religious history as well as a variety of primary sources. The 
author recognizes the impact of secular forces on religion and credits the initial 
success of the Freewill Baptists as much to social as to theological factors. His re- 
search, organization, and interpretation are good, though the literary style is at times 
somewhat awkward. Everything considered, the book is a creditable piece of de- 
nominational history, 

Ira V. Brown, Pennsylvania State University 
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KENNETH Scorr, Earliest Counterfeiting in New Jersey [1697-1752]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Jan., 1957. 

Id. The Great Epidemic of Coining in the Jersies. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr., 1957. 

E. Gorpon ALDERFER. James Logan, Patron and Natural Philosopher. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr., 
1957. 

CARLTON O. WIrTLinger. The Small Arms Industry of Lancaster County 1710-1840. Ihid. 

BENJAMIN JOSEPH KLEBANER. Employment of Paupers at Philadelphia’s Almshouse before 1861. 
Ibid. 

The Lippincotts of Philadelphia. Bull. American Library Assoc., June, 1957. 

Epwarp G. Everert. The Rise of Philanthropic Agencies in Pennsylvania in 1861. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Spring, 1957. 

Rosert E, Carıson. Buchanan and Western Pennsylvania in 1856. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


GEORGE STEWARD STOKES. Samuel Sewall’s Catalogue of Harvard Graduates. Harvard Lib. Bull., 
Winter, 1957. 
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JOURNALS OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA EXECUTIVE COUNCILS OF 1861 AND 
1862. Edited by Charles E. Cauthen. [The State Records of South Carolina.] (Co- 
lumbia: South Carolina Archives Department. 1956. Pp. xv, 336. $8.00.) This volume, 
which leads off a companion series to the highly esteemed “Colonial Records of 
South Carolina” (1951 ff.), consists of a series preface by J. H. Easterby, a volume 
preface by the editor, the journals of two quite distinct executive councils, January 3- 
March 23, 1861 (pp. 3-80, including documents to April 26), and January 31-Novem- 
ber 10, 1862, (pp. 83-295), an appendix of notices published by the second council 
(pp. 299-312), and a fairly good index. The council of 1861 acted as a cabinet to 
Governor F. W. Pickens during the secession-Sumter crisis. While the reviewer de- 
tects no momentous revelations in the council's journal, it does summarize confer- 
ences and paraphrase or reproduce documents by the score, thus adding much to our 
knowledge of day-to-day affairs, especially in Charleston harbor. The executive coun- 
cil of 1862 was created by the “secession” convention over the governor's protest, with 
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the governor, lieutenant governor, and three elected leaders of the state as members. 
Endowed with broad emergency powers, reaching decisions by majority vote, and 
working largely through the elected members as heads of administrative depart- 
ments, the council became virtually the government of South Carolina. Most of its 
actions were directed toward mobilizing manpower for military service and manage- 
ing the state forces; assisting, and occasionally censuring, the Confederate authori- 
ties; procuring, or encouraging production of, such necessities as salt, metals, nitre, 
shoes, and arms; rigorously limiting distillation of spirits and their sale to soldiers; 
providing Negro labor for defense work; and suppressing disloyalty. By autumn, 
public opinion had turned so strongly against the council and the lingering conven- 
tion that the convention bowed out, and in December the legislature abolished the 
council. The story of the council has already been well told without benefit of its 
journal by both the late Laura A. White (AHR, XXXIV [July, 1929], 755~71) and 
Professor Cauthen (South Carolina Goes to War, 1950) but the journal affords much 
fresh detail for students of South Carolina and the Confederate home front. 
BARNES F. Larmrop, University of Texas 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN TENNESSEE. By 4. Elizabeth Taylor. 
(New York: Bookman Associates. 1957. Pp. 150. $3.50.) This is a fast-moving, docu- 
mented account of the woman suffrage movement in Tennessee from its inception in 
the 1870's to its victorious climax—state and national—in August, 1920, when the 
governor called the legislature into special session expressly to ratify the Nineteenth 
Amendment as the thirty-sixth state, thus making the amendment a part of the Con- 
stitution. Because of the state’s pivotal opportunity in 1920, the national spotlight was 
focused on Tennessee and it was subject to outside pressures, these facts enhance the 
value af the story and provide additional justification for the book. Although theses 
have been written on the subject, this is the only published book devoted to the Ten- 
nessee part of the nationwide movement, It also seems to be the only book on the 
subject among the various histories of states. Professor Taylor has used some manu- 
script collections in Tennessee libraries, newspapers, pertinent pamphlets and pe- 
riodicals, state official records, and interviews. She seems to have restrained herself 
from using available material as fully as possible, emphasizing readability rather than 
exhaustiveness. She has named local leaders, though without full identification, de- 
scribed attitudes and prejudices, and given a judicious sampling of arguments. The 
book is informative, containing much that is entertaining. It is a case study in politics, 
which reveals that the ultimate success of the Nineteenth Amendment turned not on 
questions of right or justice but on election year opportunism. 

Curver H. Smrra, University of Chattanooga 


ARTICLES 


Jack P. GREENE. The Publication of the Official Records of the Southern Colonies. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr., 1957. 

PAUL WALTER SCHROEDER. The Littlefield Fund for Southern History. Lib. Chron. Univ. Texas, 
Spring, 1957. 

Broapus MircurLL. Economics in the South. Current Hist., May, 1957. 

C. Vann Woopwarn, The Disturbed Southerners. Ibid, 

Roy E. Carrer, Jr. Segregation and the News: A Regional Content Study. Journalism Quar., 
Winter, 1957. 

Jonn M. Wess. Militant Majorities and Racial Minorities. Sewanee Rev., Spring, 1957. 

Georoe B. TINDALL. Problems of the Southern Schools. Current Hist, May, 1957. 

Oscar HANDLIN. Desegregation in Perspective. Ibid. 

Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr. The One-Party South. Ibid, 
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HaroLD Hancock. Civil War Comes to Delaware. Civil War Hist., Dec., 1956. 

Dororuy Mackay Quynn. Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy [1761-ca. 1842, 1780-1839]. Mary- 
land Hist, Mag., Mar., 1957. 

MurıeL W. Pumpurey. The “First Step’—Mary Richmond’s Earliest Professional Reading, 
1889-91 [leader of Charity Organization Society of Baltimore]. Social Service Rev., June, 
1957. 

Jonn L. Correr and Epwarp B. JeLgs. Historic Site Archaeology at Jamestown. Am. Antiquity, 
Apr., 1957. 

BRADFORD SMITH, B. A. Stewart, and T. J. ApercromMBIE. Captain Smith of Jamestown. Nat'l 
Geog. Mag., May, 1957. 

SPENCER Ervin. The Establishment, Government, and Functioning of the Church in Colonial 
Virginia, Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar., 1957. 

Ricuwarp Beare Davis. The Devil in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr., 1957. 

Rosert L. Scrrsnex. The “Old Brick Church” [St Luke’s, Isle of Wight County]. Virginia 
Cavalcade, Spring, 1957. 

WiLLiam H. Gaines, Jr. “Green Spring,” A Tale of Three Mansions. Ibid. 

Jacos M. Price. The French Farmers-General in the Chesapeake: The MacKercher-Huber Mis- 
sion of 1737-1738. Wiliam and Mary Quar., Apr., 1957. 

Luci.te McWanz Watson. Thomas Jefferson's Other Home. Antiques, Apr., 1957. 

Rosert T. TaYLor. The Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition of 1907. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr., 1957. 

Manian P. Capps, The Virginia Out-of-State Graduate Air Program, 1936-1950. Jour. Negro 
Educ., Winter, 1957. 

WırLıam S. PowerL. Roanoke Colonists and Explorers: An Attempt at Identification, North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr., 1957. 

Ricaarp W. Grirrin and Dirree W. Sranparp. The Cotton Textile Industry in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina: Part H, An Era of Boom and Consolidation, 1830-1860. Ibid. 

Ersa G. ALLEN. John Abbot [b. 1715] Pioneer Naturalist of Georgia. Georgia Hist. Quar., June, 
1957. 

Rosert W. WırLiaus. Thomas Affleck: Missionary to the Planter, the Farmer, and the Gardener. 
Agric. Hist., July, 1957. 

Chester McArtrour DesrieEr. David Dickson’s “System of Farming” and the Agricultural 
Revolution in the Deep South, 1850-1885. Ibid. 

James C. Bonner. The Georgia Wine Industry on the Eve of the Civil War. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Mar., 1957. 

Rogert Partin. Black’s Bend Grange, 1873-77: A Case Study of a Subordinate Grange of the 
Deep South. Agric. Hist., July, 1957. 

WENDELL H. STEPHENSON. Ulrich B. Phillips: The University of Georgia and the Georgia His- 
torical Society. Georgia Hist. Quer., June, 1957. 

Wınsur H. Sıeserr. The Early Sugar Industry in Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 

CHARLES ARNADE. A Guide to Spanish Florida Source Material. Ibid. 

Davin L. Wiwa, Florida’s Overseas Railroad. Ibid. 

WiLL Frank SremLY. The Established Churches and Slavery in Kentucky. Reg. Kentucky Hist. 
Soc., Ápr., 1957. 

Wırzıam H. Nicnorzs. Human Resources and Industrial Development in the Upper East Ten- 
nessce Valley, 1900-1950. Quer. Jour. Ec., May, 1957. 

James C. Bonner. Tustunugee Hutkee and Creek Factionalism on the Georgia-Alabama Fron- 
tier [1814-25]. Alabama Rev., Apr., 1957. 

CLANTON W. WinLisms. Conservatism in Old Montgomery, 1817-1861. 1bid. 

GLENN N. Sisk. Towns of the Alabama Black Belt. Mid-America, Apr., 1957. 

Ricgaro W. Grirrin. Cotton Manufacture in Alabama to 1865. Alabama Hust. Quar., Fall, 1956. 

James P. COLEMAN. The Origin of the Constitution of 1890. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr., 1957. 

James F. Doster. Comer, Smith, and Jones: Alabama’s Railroad War of 1907-1914. Alabama 
Rev., Apr., 1957. 

James W. Suver, Paul Bunyan Comes to Mississippi [Carrier Lumber Co., 1901-29]. Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., Apr., 1957. 
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KENNETH R. Moınar. Johann Friedrich Buenger [1810-82; Lutheran leader]. Concordia Hist. 
Inst. Quar., Spring, 1957. 

HaroLD Seymour. St. Louis and the Union Baseball War [1883-85]. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1957. 

James WARREN NeiLson, Congressional Opinion in Missouri concerning the Spanish-American 
War. Ibid. 

GeEoBGE L, Monracno. Matthew Lyon's Last Frontier [1821-22]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Spring, 
1957. 

Vance RANDOLPH. A Witch Trial in Carroll County [ca. 1858]. Ibid. 

Rosert F. Smrra. The Confederate Attempt to Counteract Reunion Propaganda in Ao: 
1863-1865. Ibid. 

Morris L. WarneLL. The History of No-Man's-Land, or Old Beaver County. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Spring, 1957. 

BERNICE Norman CROCKETT. Health Conditions in Indian Territory, 1830 to the Civil War. 
Ibid. 

Ourver KnicHr. An Oklahoma Indian Trader as a Frontiersman of Commerce. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May, 1957. 

MurrzL H., Wi:cer. The Butterfield Overland Mail One Hundred Years Ago. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Spring, 1957. 

Tom Lea. Captain King of Texas: The Man Who Made the King Ranch. Adantic, Apr., 1957. 

Id. Cattle Raids on the King Ranch. Atlantic, May, 1957. 

Freprick W. RATHJEN. The Texas State House. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 


DocuMENTS 


Rosert Leroy Hituprur, The Need of a Bishop in Virginia in 1756 as Seen by a Layman: 
A Letter of Graham Frank to Thomas Sherlock, Bishop of London. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, June, 1957. 

Harry CLEMONS. Some Jefferson Manuscript Memoranda of Colonial Virginia Records. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr., 1957. 

Jacx L. Cross. Letters of Thomas Pinckney, 1775-1780 [cont.] South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr., 
1957- 

Kraus G. LoewALD, BEVERLY MIDE and PauL S, TayLor. Johann Martin Bolzius Answers a 
Questionnaire on Carolina and Georgia [1751]. William and Mary Quar., Apr., 1957. 

Lina M. Hawes. The Letter Book of Thomas Rasberry, 1758-1761 [cont.]. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Mar., June, 1957. 

TheoporE Thayer. Nathaniel Pendleton’s “Short Account of the Sea Coast of Georgia in Respect 
to Agriculture, Shipbuilding, Navigation, and the Timber Trade” [1796]. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Mar., 1957. 

Wiizarp E. Wiartr. Reconstruction in Georgia: Three Letters by Edwin G. Higbee. Ibid. 

Ricnarp K. Murpocn. Indian Presents: To Give or Not To Give. Governor [Enrique] White's 
Quandary [1796-97]. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 

LoweLL H. Harrison. John Breckinridge’s Bluegrass Plantation, Agreement to Operate, 1806. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 

Cassros M. Cray. Cassius M. Clay, “Lion” of White Hall: Some Unpublished Letters of and 
about: [1846-47; cont.]. Ibid. 

DowaLo G, CASTANTEN. General O'Reilly's Arrival at New Orleans [1769]. Mid-America, Apr., 
1957- 

Mas. Dana O. Jensen. I At Home: Diary of a Yankee Farmer [Stephen Hempstead, Sr.] in 
Missouri, 1815-1816. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Apr., 1957. 

CHARLES VAN RAVENSWAAY. The Diary of John Corcoran [1827]. Ibid. 

Ray W. Irwin. Missouri in Crisis: The Journal of Captain Albert Tracy, 1861. Part IH. Mis- 
souri Hist. Rev., Apr., 1957. 

KENNETH F. Nuicrsours. The Report of the Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors to El 
Paso in 1849. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 

CHarLEs P. RoLanD and Rıcmarn C. Rossins. The Diary of Eliza (Mrs. Albert Sidney) Johnston: 
The Second Cavalry Comes to Texas [1855-56]. Ibid. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


GRANDEST OF ENTERPRISES: ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 1857- 
1957. By Helen E. Marshall. (Normal: Illinois State Normal University. 1956. Pp. 
xili, 355.) With rare exceptions the histories of colleges and universities in the United 
States are not contributions to the history of education. Instead, they deal nostalgically 
with social institutions tinged with snobbishness and pedantically with the adminis- 
trative measures of regents and presidents. Seldom indeed are such histories concerned 
with faculty, curriculum, methods, and studies. It is therefore refreshing and hearten- 
ing to find that Miss Marshall deals unblushingly with Illinois Normal University as 
an educational institution. She regards buildings, finances, and even presidents, not 
as ends, but as factors in promoting the educational purpose of this famous state 
college. The result is a sincere, interesting, and important contribution to the history 
of American education. Illinois Normal University has had a century of distinguished 
achievement. Born in poverty, it was nevertheless nurtured in affection and upheld by 
sacrifice. A surprisingly large number of prominent persons served on its staff, visited 
its campus, or promoted its growth in some manner. Among the dozens who might 
be listed the following will illustrate the quality of this goodly company: Newton 
Bateman, John W. Cook, Richard Edwards, Raymond W. Fairchild, John Wesley 
Powell, and Nicholas Tillinghast. The author has provided color and reality by 
utilizing homely images and ordinary events. One can almost stub a toe on the 
“warped and buckled” planks of that old sidewalk. One shares the intense rivalry 
that developed between the Philadelphians and Wrightonians. One slumps with 
weariness at the thought of having to listen to the speeches of the thirty graduates 
of 1882. And one whoops with professional enthusiasm at the annual roundups of 
superintendents and principals. One learns to love Old Main and suffers the wounds 
to sentiment when its floors begin to sag and its crowned dome has to be removed. 
This book is an achievement. Historians of education should imitate most of its 
features. The ample supply of illustrations constitutes almost another history of the 
institution, although Miss Marshall needed no pictures to sustain her text. One closes 
the book feeling that Illinois, America, and humanity are better off because of the 
existence and achievements of Illinois Normal University. 


Encar B. Wester, Los Altos, California 


PRAIRIE AND MOUNTAIN SKETCHES. By Matthew C. Field. Collected by Clyde 
and Mae Reed Porter. Edited by Kate L. Gregg and John Francis McDermott, [Amer- 
ican Exploration and Travel Series, Number 23.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1957. Pp. liv, 239. $4.50.) Another of the many accounts dealing with travel on 
the western prairies, this volume describes a trip made in the spring and summer of 
1843 by Sir William Drummond Stewart, one of the British hunters who took his 
retinue out West in search of buffalo and excitement. The chronicler of the expedi- 
tion was Matthew C. Field, of the New Orleans Picayune staff. The Field diaries and 
letters were to be edited by Kate L. Gregg, but her death left the task unfinished. 
John Francis McDermott of Washington University completed the editorial work 
and wrote an introduction. The volume is not as useful as one might expect. A sup- 
posedly accomplished writer, given an opportunity to see a good deal of an un- 
settled land and its occupants, Field spent most of his time relating what he regarded 
as humorous happenings in camp or otherwise trying to be funny. The reader is 
introduced to any number of “characters” but does not find out much about the 
land, for the author had no feel for it. The editing shows painstaking and extensive 
research. It is too bad the editors did not have more of substance with which to work. 

Rosert G. ATHEARN, University of Colorado 
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A SIOUX CHRONICLE. By George E. Hyde. [Civilizaion of the American Indian 
Series, Volume 45.) (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. mix, 334. 
$5.00.) Time has not solved the Indian problem. The vanishing American is not 
vanishing any longer. White men are still trying to take Indian reservations away 
from the tribes. People with the best interests of the Indians at heart still believe 
that the Indian must be made over into the image of the white American and give 
up his ancient culture. Indians are still of two minds: whether to leave the reserva- 
tions or to stay on them, whether to parcel out the reservations in family allotments 
or to keep the reservations intact. Indian agents are still good and bad, well-inten- 
tioned and misinformed. Perhaps it is too much to hope that any of us concerned 
with today’s Indian problem will learn anything from history. Nevertheless, A Sioux 
Chromcle ought to be read not only for the vivid picture it gives of the years 1877 to 
1891 among the Sioux but also for the lessons it provides on how not to solve any 
and all Indian problems, Mr. Hyde sums up those years in the last sentences of his 
book: “The story . . . has in it much of foolishness, a good sprinkling of downright 
wickedness, some noble actions, and a goodly count of lessons hardly learned, and, 
too often, quickly forgotten. That the Sioux had come through so well was mainly 
the result, one may believe, of their own good native qualities; for they were and 
are a good wholesome people, who rarely act in an unreasonable or violent manner 
except when driven to it by bad treatment.” Correctly called a “chronicle,” the book 
is a detail-packed description of the period of transition after the last of the Indian 
wars when the government made the Sioux a captive people upon a reservation and 
the friends of the Indians were sure that in short order they would be able to trans- 
form the “free and roving race of hunters and warriors” to “plowmen” and “day 
laborers.” Hyde does not make the common mistake of picturing the Sioux as noble 
red men, always sinned against and rarely sinning, and the Indian agents as always 
corrupt, conniving, wicked, and evil men. He criticizes Indians, white men, and 
government Indian policy when he feels it necessary, and he makes no excuse for 
doing so. The book is a major contribution to our understanding of what really 
happened on the Plains between the whites and the Indians. 

NATALIA M. Berting, University of Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN JOHN R. BELL, OFFICIAL JOURNALIST FOR 
THE STEPHEN H. LONG EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 1820. 
Edited and with introductions by Harlin M. Fuller and LeRoy R. Hafen. [The Far 
West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, Volume VI.] (Glendale, Calif.: 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1957. Pp. 349. $9.50.) Major Stephen H. Long, of the 
United States Topographical Engineers, was commissioned in 1819 to lead an ex- 
ploring party to the Rocky Mountains, and the following winter and spring were 
spent in making arrangements. The soldiers, scientific observers, interpreters (for 
Spanish, French, and several Indian languages), and an artist were gathered at Coun- 
cil Bluffs in early June, 1820. This group left Council Bluffs on June 6 and directed 
their horses up the Platte toward the mountains. Their anticipation of danger from 
Indians was ungrounded, for the section of the journey recorded by Bell does not 
mention any difficulties beyond minor theft. On June 30, the party could discern the 
peak which was to bear Long’s name and turned south from near the present site 
of Denver. They missed the eastern Pike’s Peak area, and the expedition had to turn 
back and retrace its steps until the peak that had so impressed Pike was found. Dr. 
Wilson, a scientist, and two civilian members of the expedition were the first white 
men to climb the mountain. Major Long named it James’s Peak, which stood as its 
designation for some years before Pike’s name was generally accepted. At the Arkan- 
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sas, the expedition divided. Major Long led a contingent south toward the Red River, 
and the remainder of the party was ordered to continue down the Arkansas under 
Captain Bell, whose journal thus covers fully only the Arkansas exploration. The 
two groups met at Belle Point in the present state of Arkansas on September 24, 1820, 
and Captain Bell was detached at this point, although his journal continues until his 
arrival in Washington on November 20. Dr. James, a scientist, also kept a journal of 
the Long expedition, which was published in Early Western Travels, 1748~1846. 
This account was long considered to be the only available source. For some unknown 
reason, Bell’s official journal was never submitted to the War Department and fell 
into private hands. Mr. Harlin M. Fuller, one of the editors of the journal, dis- 
covered the manuscript in San Francisco in 1932. Bell’s journal is of primary interest 
to historians, but observations upon Indian habits and customs are of interest to 
ethnologists and anthropologists. The five surviving drawings and paintings of the 
expedition artist, Mr. Seymour, are included in this publication. 
DonaL P. GREENE, Colorado College 


KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS: THE STORY OF BRIGHAM YOUNG AND THE 
MORMONS. By Ray B. West, Jr. (New York: Viking Press. 1957. Pp. xxi, 389. 
$6.00.) Works on Mormonism are numerous. Why one more? The author states as 
his aim an attempt “to understand as completely as possible why the Mormons be- 
lieved as they did, in order to understand why they acted as they did.” To the 
general reader, and that may be whom the author and publisher had in mind, this 
book gives an interesting, a sympathetic, and an understanding account of why the 
Mormons and, to some extent, Joseph Smith and Brigham Young acted as they did. 
In spite of an excellent bibliography, the author does not give the reader any specific 
indications of the source supporting his facts and many quotations. To criticize a 
readable and sympathetic study on this score leaves the reviewer open to a criticism 
of being overly pedantic. But in order to completely understand a writer’s handling 
of Mormon history the serious student is entitled to know specifically what sources 
the writer is using. Part of the understanding of Mormonism, its leaders, its develop- 
ment as a religion, and as a force in Utah depends upon what sources one uses and 
how one uses them. If the author had indicated these guideposts to historical knowl- 
edge, or perhaps if the publisher had allowed them to be used, the end result would 
be as helpful to the serious student as to that mythical character, the general reader. 
The book brings some aspects of Mormon development down to the present day. 

W. J. McNirr, Miami University 


PALOU’S LIFE OF FRAY JUNÍPERO SERRA. Translated and annotated by Maynard 
J. Geiger, O.F.M. (Washington, D. C.: Academy of American Franciscan History. 
1955. Pp. xxx, 547. $8.50.) Written 170 years ago, within three years of the death of 
its subject, this statement of the life of Father Junfpero Serra remains the best work 
on that theme. The present, profusely annotated English translation is the finest 
edition available. Mallorcan-born Junípero Serra spent fifty-three of his seventy years 
as a religious; half of his life span is identified with Franciscan missionary labors in 
central New Spain and the Californias. The singularly significant phase of his career, 
between 1767 and 1784, is indelibly stamped on the history of California. As the 
leader of the Franciscan missionary contingent selected to replace the Jesuits in 
Lower California, Serra quickly embraced the opportunity which permitted him to 
push northward into Upper California. In the latter area the string of Serra-founded 
missions between San Diego and San Francisco became the seedbed of Spanish cul- 
ture in that region. Palöu’s writing is the peculiarly sensitive and sympathetic ac- 
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count of a fellow Mallorcan, fellow Franciscan, and fellow laborer in the mission 
field. Penned primarily for the consolation and edification of other religious, the 
biography of Serra is heavy with emphasis on the virtues of which his life was 
compounded: humility, prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, faith, hope, and 
charity. Yet the work is more than a joyous recounting of the triumph of spiritual 
truth as exemplified in one vigorous churchman’s career; with its occasionally in- 
tensive concern about elements of the Indian culture and its appreciation of the stream 
of political and military change and influence in California, the record of Serra’s 
career gives the reader considerable awareness of the total picture of early California 
life. Father Geiger’s annotated translation, a product of Franciscan activity related to 
the beatification process of Father Serra, widens the general lay reader’s understand- 
ing of the career of California’s earliest favorite son. A total of 1,695 notes, often 
lengthy, sometimes repetitious and speculative, and always informative, help 
reader appreciation of obscure place and personal names as well as technical reli- 
gious vocabulary. End paper maps, a bibliographical foreword, well-chosen illustra- 
tions, a select bibliography, and a serviceable index constitute additional contributions 
of the translator-editor. Even as it sets a seal of sound scholarship upon an eighteenth- 
century biography, Father Geiger’s labor should prove harbinger to a reliable, fuller, 
modern biography of Serra. 
C. Harvey GaArDINER, Southern Illinois University 


UNITARIANISM ON THE PACIFIC COAST: THE FIRST SIXTY YEARS. By 
Arnold Crompton. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1957. Pp. 182. $4.50.) The sixty years cov- 
ered by this book run from 1850 to roro. In this period, Unitarianism on the Pacific 
Coast was a movement comparatively limited in influence and spread. It could boast, 
nevertheless, of a few outstanding leaders—Thomas Starr King, Horatio Stebbins, 
Thomas Lamb Eliot. Dr. Crompton’s book tells of a small number of churches that 
became well rooted at an early date and of a much larger number that were started, 
only to disappear, so that the work of planting had to be done twice or three times 
over. The writing of denominational history, when it involves parallel accounts of 
a number of local churches, presents a very difficult problem of organization if 
chronological relationships are to be kept clear. This book is not entirely successful 
in overcoming this problem. The author frankly acknowledges that his is “a pilot 
project,” intended to open the way for future research. The lack of documentation 
unfortunately will restrict its usefulness for this purpose. But until the time comes 
when, as the author himself hopes, this book will be replaced by one reflecting the 
research of many scholars, it presents much material available nowhere else. 

Conrap Wricut, Harvard Divinity School 
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Hist., June, 1957. 
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Larry Gara. A Glimpse of the Galena Lead Region in 1846. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Spring, 1957. 

Don E. FEHRENBACHER. Lincoln and the Mayor of Chicago [John Wentworth]. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Summer, 1957. 

Merton L. Ditton. Sources of Early Antislavery Thought in Illinois. Jour. Hlinots State Hist. 
Soc., Spring, 1957. 

Warm J. HosxiNG. Lincoln's Tomb, Designs Submitted and Final Selection. Ibid. 

Rosi A, Drews and Eueene T. PETERSEN. The Carp in Michigan. Michigan Hist., Mar., 1957. 

Evan A. Hart. A Frontier Smithy in Wisconsin Territory. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer, 1957. 

ELIZABETH B. Rooney. The Story of the Black Hawk War. Ibid. 

Heren L. D. Ricttanpson. The Beloit College Agency. Ibid. 

Berry L. Enczprerson. Books for Pioneers: The Minneapolis Athenaeum. Minnesota Hist., 
Mar., 1957. 

James P. SHANNON. Bishop Ireland’s Connemara Experiment [1879-81]. Ibid. 

HELEN CLAPESATTLE. When Minnesota Was Florida's Rival (health resorts). Ibid. 

RusseLL M. Ross. The Development of the Iowa Constitution of 1857. Iowa Jour. Hist., Apr., 
1957. 

Irvino H. Harr. State Support of Higher Education in Iowa. Ibid. 

James C. Marin. Theatre in Kansas, 1858-1868: Background for the Coming of the Lord 
Dramatic Company to Kansas, 1869 (Part One, Leavenworth). Kansas Hist Quar., Spring, 
1957. 

Ray H. Marrison. Indian Missions and Missionaries on the Upper Missouri to 1900. Nebraska 
Hrist., June, 1957. 

BERLIN B. CHAPMAN. The Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation. Nebraska Hist., Mar., 1957. 

PaoLo E, CoLeETTA. A Tempest in a Teapot? Governor Poynter's Appointment of William V. 
Allen to the United States Senate [1899]. Nebraska Hist., June, 1957. 

CLINTON Warne. Some Effects of the Introduction of the Automobile on Highways and Land 
Values in Nebraska, Nebraska Hist., Mar., 1957. 

Raymonp F. SCHULENBERG. Indians of North Dakota. North Dakota Hist., July-Oct., 1956. 

Wirm Hanckerr. “His Turbulent Excellency,” Alexander Cummings, Governor of Colorado 
Territory, 1865-1867. Colorado Mag., Apr., 1957. 

Rarrn N. TraAxLeEr, Jr. Relations between the Colorado Central Railroad and the Union Pacific. 
Ibid. 

Utah, the Mormons, and the West: A Bibliography, A Check List of Theses at the Utah State 
Agricultural College. Utah Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 

ArLow WILLIAM ANDERSEN. The Norwegian-Danish Methodist Mission in Utah [1870-1903]. 
Ibid. 

STANLEY S. Ivins. A Constitution for Utah [1895]. Ihid. 

C. James WaLL. Gold Dust and Greenbacks [Hussey, Dahler, & Co., bankers]. Montana, Apr., 
1957. 

Hucx A. Dempser. Sweetgrass Hills Massacre [1871]. Ibid. 

THELMA GATCHELL Conprr. The Hole-in-the-Wall: Part IV, The Big Cow Outfits. Ann. Wyom- 
ing, Apr., 1957. 

Jupırn Kevyen Kenny. The Founding of Camp Watson [1864]. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar., 1957. 

BEN MAxwELL. Covered Bridges in Marion County. Marion County [Oregon] Hist., I, 1956. 

J. R. Jomnson. The Penitentiary, Our First Institution [Oregon]. Ibid. 

Marcom H. CLarx, Jr. The War on the Webfoot Saloon [Women’s Temperance Prayer League, 
Portland 1874]. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar., 1957. 

E. B. MacNavonrron. Portland Remedial Loan Association: Organization, Growth, and Final 
Liquidation [1907-1955]. Idid. 

Rogerr W. Nespit. The State Archives of Washington. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 1957. 
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~ ALLAN H. Saarta. The Location of Flathead Post. Ibid. 
- W. H. G. Armrrace. Liverpool, Gateway to Zion. Ibid. 
GEORGE A. FRYKMAN. Frederick G. Young [1859-1929] Regionalist and Historian. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 

:Lesuıe R. Gray. From Fairfield to Schonbrun, 1798: Diary of Br. and Sr. Zeisberger and Br. 
Benj. Mortimer. Ontario Hist., Spring, 1957. 

Records of the Synod of Indiana, U [1826]. jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Mar., 1957. 

Pmr P. Mason. Apologia of a Republican Office Seeker [David Marvin Bagley], 1854. Michi- 
gan Hist., Mar., 1957. 

MiLprED THorne. The Diary of a Law Student, 1853-1855. Iowa Jour. Hist, Apr., 1957. 

Nathaniel P. Hill [mineralogist] Makes Second Visit to Colorado, 1865. Colorado Mag., Apr., 
1957. 

More about Bent's Old Fort [1866-67]. Ibid. 

Letters of a Proselyte: The Hascall-Pomeroy Correspondence, 1845-46 [cont.]. Utah Hist. Quar., 
Apr., 1957. 

Joun Francis McDermorr. Hospitality at the Punchbowl: An Astorian's [Alfred Seton] Recol- 
lections of an Evening with Count Baranoff [1814]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 1957. 
Date L, Morcan, ed. Washakie and the Shoshoni: A Selection of Documents from the Records 

of the Utah Superintendency of Indian Affairs, Ann. Wyoming, Apr., 1957. 
CHARLES A. ANDERSON. Letters of Amanda R. McFarland, II [Ft Wrangel, Alaska, 1878]. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist Soc., Mar., 1957. 


Latin American History 
Stanley ]. Stein? 


ETUDES ANTILLAISES (XVIII* SIECLE). By Gabriel Debien. [Cahiers des Annales, 
Number 11.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1956. Pp. 186.) The author of this impres- 
sive contribution to the literature of socioeconomic developments in the Carib- 
bean, a Nasser refugee who was obliged to flee Egypt leaving his research materials 
and uncompleted manuscripts behind, is a prolific French scholar who, for a quarter 
of a century, has divided his time between professional duties in Cairo, tracking down 
Santo Domingan papers in French public and family archives, and producing a steady 
stream of articles and books on the jewel of France’s first colonial empire in its 
heyday. The present volume embraces two studies, characteristically based upon 
hitherto unknown sources. The first deals with the laying out of pioneer coffee plan- 
tations on the virgin slopes of the Matheux district in west central Santo Domingo 
commencing in 1743. More particularly, it covers the creation of a substantial prop- 
erty by one Maulévrier, a veteran of the Seven Years’ War, whose marriage to a 
Creole brought a modest domain as dowry and launched him upon a reasonably suc- 
cessful career as a planter concentrating on the new miracle crop, coffee. The narra- 
tive ends with the outbreak of civil disorders in 1799, which completely destroyed 
the old order, thirteen years after the Maulévriers had withdrawn to France. While 
accounts covering the operation of West Indian estates already in full production or 
in decline are fairly common, the present one is among the few dealing with planta- 
tion beginnings when properties were literally carved out of the jungle and innumer- 
able difficult problems such as land grants, clear title, staffing, soil breaking, trans- 
portation, supplies, marketing, debts, and lawsuits were first encountered. Patently, 
no real understanding of tropical American economy can be had without thorough 
study of such matters, and this particular work derives its significance from that fact. 
The second study, dealing with early repercussions of the Revolution on the Bréda 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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properties in the Cape district, is no less admirably done but, being a retelling of a 
rather familiar story, lacks the freshness of the other. l 
LowrLL Racatz, Ohio State University 


HISTORIA DEL TRIBUNAL DE LA INQUISICIÓN DE LIMA (1569-1820). Vol- _ 
umes I and II. By José Toribio Medina. Prologue by Marcel Bataillon. (Santiago, 
Chile: Fondo Histórico y Bibliográfico J. T. Medina. 1956. Pp. xv, 333; 530.) The 
Chilean Congress in June, 1952, created the Fondo Histórico y Bibliográfico José 
Toribio Medina and provided an endowment from an annual appropriation of five 
million pesos for ten years. The Fondo was created to publish not only the works of 
Chile's great bibliographer-historian but also the results of other research directly 
related to Medina’s many interests. Medina first published this Historia in 1887 and 
followed it three years later with the Historia de la Inquisición en Chile, which was 
reprinted by the Medina Foundation in 1953. His method was a cross between narra- 
tive history and documentary compilation. His extensive quotations from the docu- 
ments impart a primary character to a secondary work, but they interpose difficulties 
for one who seeks a concise yet comprehensive history of the Inquisition in Peru. 
Reviewing the history of the Inquisition from its first auto-da-fé in 1573 to its final 
abolition in 1820, Medina found little to praise and much to condemn. A notable 
failure in its religious objectives, the Inquisition contributed significantly to the 
degradation of colonial society. Excepting Indians alone, no one was free from the 
Inquisition’s reach. Regular and secular clergy, lawyers, merchants, royal: officials, 
servants—no group was immune. Bigamy, blasphemy, witchcraft, heresy, concubin- 
age, adultery, and other sins came under scrutiny by the Holy Office which meted 
out severe punishments. The Tribunal could be lenient on occasions but almost never 
did it relax efforts to guard the empire from infiltration by foreigners and heretics. 
Marcel Bataillon has an interesting, informative prologue to introduce this second 
edition. To the useful index of names in each volume, a topical index should have 
been added. The data presented, while not summarized for the impatient reader, are 
indispensable for understanding Peruvian colonial society. 

Harris GAYLORD WARREN, Miami University 


GENERAL 


J. Frep Rıper. The Western-Hemisphere Concept: Permanent or Fleeting. Inter-Am. Econ. 
Affairs, Spring, 1957. 

Posreciro. Development, Scientific Pretension and the Need for a Policy of the Informed Neigh- 
bor. Inter-Am. Econ. Affairs, Winter, 1956. 

Report on Latin America [issue devoted to Latin America]. Current Hist., Apr., 1957. 

Pepro C. M. Tricrertr. The Economic Policy Revolution in Latin America. Inter-dm. Econ. 
Affairs, Winter, 1956. 

LeopoLvo ZEA. Las ideas en Iberoamerica en el siglo xrx. Jour. World Hist., no. 3, 1957. 

Gurnermo Furuona, S.J. Causas y caracteres de la independencia hispanoamericana. Historia 
(Buenos Aires), Apr.—June, 1956, 

Davin M. PLercHer, Inter-American Shipping in the 1880's: A Loosening Tie. Inter-Am. Econ. 
Affairs, Winter, 1956. 

Frank BontLLa. Sobre la estructura de clase en America Latina. Ciencias soc. (Washington, 
D. C.), Dec., 1956. 

Joaquin VILLANUEVA LLANO. El “problema del indio” en Bolivia. Cuad. hispanoamer. (Madrid), 
Dec., 1956. 

MARIANO AGUILAR NAVARRO. Ámerica y la responsabilidad internacional del estado. Estudios 
amer. (Seville), Oct., 1956. 

AnoreL Benrro Jaén. El tema del hombre en la pintura americana. Estudios amer., Aug—Sept., 
1956. 
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M. Ricopsrto Parunts. Datas para la historia del arte tipográfico en La Paz. Khana (La Paz), 
Mar., 1957. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


Joun Howıann Rowg. The Incas under Spanish Colonial Institutions, Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
May, 1957. 

Frederick B. Pre. Public Work and Social Welfare in Colonial Spanish Towns. Americas, 
Apr., 1957. 

Francisco Domincurz CompaNy. El municipio colonial hispanoamericano. Cuad. instit. interam. 
hist. mun. e instit. (Havana), Jan., 1957. 

RopoLro Barón Castro. Lengua y cultura en las Indias españolas. Estudios amer. (Seville), 
Aug.-Sept., 1956. 

Ernesto REGUERA Sierra. Las islas fantasticas de la antigüedad y la americanistica. Historia 
(Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar., 1956. 

CarLos SANZ. La carta de Colón: su actualidad. Algunas consideraciones críticas histórico-bi- 
bliogräficas. Bol. real acad. hist. (Madrid), Oct-Dec., 1956. 

CARMELO SAENZ DE SANTA Marta, S. J. Bernal Díaz del Castillo. Historia interna de su crónica. 
Rev. Indias (Madrid), Oct-Dec., 1956. 

Joun Leppy PHELAN, Some Ideological Aspects of the Conquest of the Philippines [comparisons 
with Latin American developments]. Americas, Jan., 1957. 

ANTONINE $. Tızesar. The Franciscan Province of the Holy Cross of Española, 1505-1559. 
Amertcas, Ápr., 1957. 

G. LOHMANN VILLENA. El gobierno de los naturales en el Perú hasta la creación de los corregi- 
dores de indios, Estudios amer, (Seville), Oct., 1956. 

AuFonso EcHÁNovÉ, $. J. Origen y evolución de la idea jesuítica de “reducciones” en las 
misiones del virreinato del Perú. Misstonalia Hisp. (Madrid), no. 39, 1956. 

OrLaNbo FaLs-Borpa. Indian Congregations in the New Kingdom of Granada: Land Tenure 
Aspects, 1595-1850. Americas, Apr., 1957. 

Herio Asrancues Viorrt, S. J. Para uma biografía de Nobrega. Rev. Arst. (São Paulo), Oct.— 
Dec., 1956. 

Ivan Lins. O padre Antonio Vieira e a “Historia das Ideias no Brasil” do professor Cruz Costa. 
Rev. hist. (Sao Paulo), July-Sept., 1956. 

Hoxserro M. Burno. El “peso de oro” hispanoamericano. Historia (Buenos Ale); Apr.- 
June, 1956. 

Raut A. Moua. La enseñanza porteña en el siglo xvi. Los primeros maestros de Buenos Aires. 
Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar., 1956. 

ENRIQUE LAVAL. El destino de los enfermos mentales durante la colonia, Bol. acad. chilena hist. 
(Santiago), no. 53, 1955. 

Roserr L. DressLER. Las plantas cultivadas en el Mexico precolombino. Ciencias soc. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Dec., 1956. 

Francois CHEVALIER. La formación de los grandes latifundios en Mexico. Problemas agric. ind. 
Mexico, Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Rictarp J. Morrissey. Colonial Agriculture in New Spain. Agric. Hist., July, 1957. 

Paul H. EzeLL. The Conditions of Hispanic-Piman Contacts on the Gila River. Amer. indig., 
Apr., 1957. 

Cantos MANUEL LARREA. El archipélago de Galápagos durante los siglos xvir y xvn. Bol. acad. 
nac. hist. (Quito), July-Dec., 1956. 

Rosert S. SMITH. The Wealth of Nations in Spain and Hispanic America. Jour. Polit. Econ., 
Apr., 1957. 

Rıcanno Krens WıLcKens. Pedro Rodriguez de Campomanes y la política colonial española en 
el siglo xvu. Bol. acad. chilena hist. (Santiago), no. 53, 1955. 

Epson Carneiro, O Negro em Minas Gerais. Educação e ciencias soc. (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 
1956. 

Luis Menno, O. S. A. Las Noticias Secretas de America y el clero colonial (1720-1765) (VID. 
Missionalia hisp. (Madrid), no, 39, 1956. 

José E. MuÑoz. La primera expedición científica española del siglo xvırı. Bol. acad. nac. hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec., 1956. 
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Axtuony Topisco. Hipotesis españolas en el siglo xvm sobre el origen de los indios. Rev. 
javeriana (Bogotá), May, 1957. 

ManueL Perez Vra. El canónigo Madariaga y la inquisición caraqueña. Rev. nac. ad (Car- 
acas), Nov.—Dec., 1956. 

Demerrio Ramos. La defensa de la Guayana [18th century military history]. Rev. Indias (Ma- 
drid), Oct-Dec., 1956. 

BERENICE A. Jacons. The Mary Ann, An Illicit Adventure. Hispanic Am. Hut. Rev., May, 1957. 

DANIEL VaLcÁrcEL. Un limeño virreinal republicano [Manuel Lorenzo de Vidaurre y Encalada]. 
Estudios amer. (Seville), Aug.-Sept., 1956. 


DocUMENTS 


VIRGINIA H. TarLor. Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martínez, Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas, 1817-1822 [cont] Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr., 1957. 

ANTONINE S, Treesar. Constitutions of the Franciscan Province of the Holy Cross in Española 
(1538-1540). Americas, Apr., 1957. 

Rıcnarn B. SHERIDAN. Letters from a Sugar Plantation in Antigua, 1739-1758. Agric. Hist., 
July, 1957. 

Lucy L. WewnmoLp. The Trials of Captain Don Isidoro de León [Florida, 1745-1747]. Florida 
Hist. Quar., Jan., 1957. 

La Historia del Reino de Quito de P. Juan de Velasco. Bol. acad. nac. hist. (Quito), July-Dec., 
1956. 

BARÓN DE CARONDELET. Informe reservado [on conditions in Reino de Quito, 1800]. Ibid. 

José Torre ReveLnto. La biblioteca que poseía en Potosí don Pedro de Altolaguirre (1799). 
Historia (Buenos Aires), Apr.-June, 1956. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NorTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


GERMAN CARRERA. Sobre la “colonomania.” Hist. mexicana, Apr.-June, 1957. 

CarLos Perez MaLponano. La jura de independencia en Monterrey. Mem. acad. mex. hist. 
(Mexico, D. F.), Jan.—Mar., 1957. 

MicveL A. SÁáncmez Lameco. El padre Hidalgo como militar. Mem. acad. nac. hist. geog. 
(Mexico, D. F.), no. 2, 1954. 

N. Ray GILMORE. The Condition of the Poor in Mexico, 1834. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May, 
1957. 

RicHarD BLAiNe McCornack. Juarez y la armada norteamericana. Hist. mexicana, Apr. June, 
1956. 

Antonio Pompa Y Pompa. La reforma liberal en Mexico. Anales instit. nac. antrop. hist. (Mexico, 
D. F.), no. 37, 1956. 

Luis Reyes pe La Maza. Nicolas Pizarro, novelista y pensador. liberal. Hist. mexicana, Apr. — 
June, 1957. 

Mario Gu. Teresa Urrea, la santa de Cabora. Ibid. 

MorsÉs GONZALEZ NAVARRO. La huelga de Rio Blanco. Ibid. 

CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. Huerta y Carranza ante la ocupación de Vera Cruz. Ibid. 

E. DÁvaLos Hurrano and A. Marino FLorEs. Reflexiones acerca de la antropología mexicana. 
Anales instit. nac. antrop. hist. (Mexico, D. F.), no. 37, 1956. 

GeorRGE T., Danter. Labor and Nationalism in the British Caribbean. Ann. Am. Acad. Polit. 
and Social Sci., Mar., 1957. 

DonaLp R. Dyer. Urbanism in Cuba. Geog. Rev., Apr., 1957. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Mario A. Borricuizri. Hacia una concepción realista de la historia argentina. Cuad. amer. 
(Mexico, D. F.), Mar.-Apr., 1957. 

Ricarpo Piccu San Martín y la desmembraciön de la Logia Lautaro. Historia (Buenos 
Aires), Jan.-Mar., 1956. 

Tuto Harrerfv Donon. Vicente Fidel Lopez, historiador. Rev. univ. Buenos Aires, Joly- 
Sept., 1956. 

CarLos MoucHer. Las ideas de Echeverria, de Alberdi y de los constituyentes de 1853 sobre el 
regimen municipal. Cuad. instit. interam. hist. mun. e instit. (Havana), Jan, 1957. 
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Id. José Manuel Estrada y sus ideas sobre el regimen municipal. Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.- 
Mar., 1956. 

La crisis del 90 [entire issue]. Rev. hist. (Buenos Aires), 1°" trim., 1957. 

GREGORIO BERMANN. El difícil tiempo nuevo a través de Deodoro Roca [on university 
reform movement in Argentina]. Cuad. amer, (Mexico, D. F.), Jan.—Feb., 1957. 

Axrruro Arpao. No centenario de Miguel Lemos. Rev. bras. filosofia (São Paulo), Oct-Dec., 
1956. 

FLORESTAN FERNANDES. Desenvolvimento historico-social da sociología no Brasil. Anhembi (Sao 
Paulo), Mar., 1957. 

MANUEL CORREIA DE ANDRADE. As sedigocs de 1831 em Pernambuco. Rev. hist. (São Paulo), 
Oct.-Dec., 1956. 

Evoenio Perera Saas, Las primeras relaciones entre Chile y Australia. Bol, acad. chilena hist. 
(Santiago), no. 53, 1955. 

ALBINO DE Oniverra Esteves. Mariano Procopio. Rev. instit. hist. geog. bras. (Rio de Janeiro), 
Jan.-Mar., 1956. 

Eucenio Pereira Savas, La arquitectura chilena en el siglo xr. Anales un. Chile, no. 102, 
1956. 

Jorse Ecmeverri Herrera. La primera administración Santander. Econ. colombiana (Bogotá), 
June, 1957. 

Id. Visión económica de la Gran Colombia. Econ. colombiana (Bogotá), Dec., 1956. 

Jonoz CARRERA ANDRADE, La literatura insurgente en el Ecuador. Cuad. amer. (Mexico, D. F.), 
Jan.—Feb., 1957. 

GABRIEL Porras Troconis. Marco Fidel Suarez. America esp. (Bogotá), May, 1955. 

R Anronto Ramos, Juan Andrés Gelly y la primera legación del Paraguay en Europa, Rev, 
Indias (Madrid), July-Sept., 1956. 

Jane Lucas DE GRUMMOND. Tras las huellas de Renato Beluche. Bol. acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), 
Oct-Dec., 1956. 

Ramon Garcia Ruiz, Historia de la educación en Jalisco. Hist. mexicana, Apr.—June, 1957. 

Humberto Vázquez-Machicabo. Melgarejo y la Triple Alianza. Khana (La Paz), Mar., 1957. 

J. Frep Rippy. Bolivia: An Exhibit of the Problems of Economic Development in Retarded 
Countries. Inter-Am. Econ. Affairs, Winter, 1956. 

Jonn €. RAYBURN. Rail Transportation in Venezuela, 1835-1955. Inter-Am. Econ, Affairs, 
Spring, 1957. 

RoLr Hayn. Peruvian Exchange Controls: 1945-1948. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Arıosto Fernandez, Manuel Belgrano y la princeza Carlota Joaquina (1808). Historia (Buenos 
Aires), Jan-Mar., 1956. 

Juan E. PrveL Devoro. Un debate en torno a los privilegios y la libertad de industria, Rev. de' 
econ. (Montevideo), Sept.-Nov., 1956. 

José Peoro Leite Corpeiro. Acontecimentos de S. Paulo no anno de 1842, in Treze docu- 
mentos sobre a historia de São Paulo. Rev. instit. hist. geog. bras. (Rio de Janeiro), Jan.—Mar., 
1956. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ARCHIVE GUIDES ; 

Bibliografía de la historia de Mexico (1956). Mem. acad. mex. hist. (Mexico, D. F.), Jan.- 
Mar., 1957. 

GERMAN Somo.rnos D'ArDols, Bibliografía del Dr. Francisco Hernandez, humanista del siglo 
XVL. Ínter-Am. Rev, Bibliog., Jan-Mar., 1957. 

Catálogo de los fondos del Centro de Documentación del Museo Nacional de Historia, Castillo 
de Chapultepec. Anales instit, nac. antrop. hist. (Mexico, D. F.), no. 35, 1952 [pub. in 1955]. 
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ADAR, A. GARLAND, and Crockerr, M. H., Se., (eds.). Heroes of the Alamo: Accounts and 
Documents of William B. Travis, James Bowie, James B. Bonham and David Crockett, and 
Their Texas Memorials. 2d ed.; New York: Exposition Press. 1957. Pp. 94. $3.00. 


1 includes books, except. those to be reviewed, received April 15-July 15, 1957. 
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ADELSON, Howarp L. Light Weight Solid: and Byzantine Trade during the Sixth and Seventh 
Centuries. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 138. New York: American Numismatic 
Society. 1957. Pp. ix, 187, xiv. $5.00. 

Acar, HERBERT. The Price of Power: America since 1945. Chicago History of American Civili- 
zation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp, xi, 199. $3.50. 

AGUILERA, Francisco, (ed.), and Carrer, Paruuis G., (ass’t. ed.). Handbook of Latin American 
Studies. No. 19. Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress. Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 420. $12.50. 
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Barnes and Noble, [1957.] Pp. 196. $3-00. 
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University of Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 167. $4.50. 
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BAKER, BENJAMIN, Urban Government, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1957. Pp. xi, 
572, $6.50, Textbook. 

Barner, W, A. Religion and Politics, 1559-1642. Aids for Teachers Series, No. 2. London: 
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BarucH, BERNARD M, Baruch: My Own Story. New York: Henry Holt and Co, 1957. Pp. xi, 
337. $5.00. 

BeEaLs, RALPH L., and HompareY, Norman D. No Frontier to Learning: The Mexican Student 
in the United States, Sponsored by Committee on Cross-Cultural Education, Social Science 
Research Council. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 148. $3.25. 

Bearry, ILENE. Arab and Jew in the Land of Canaan. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1957. Pp, 108. 
$2.50. 

Beck, Hans-Grors, (tr, introd., and notes). Vademecum des byzantinischen Aristokraten: 
Das sogenannte Strategikon des Kekaumenos. Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, Band V. 
Graz: Verlag Styria. 1956. Pp. 164. 

BELLaH, RoBerT N, Tokugawa Religion: The Values of Pre-Industrial Japan. Glencoe, IHi.: Free 
Press and Falcon's Wing Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 249. $5.00. 

BEVERIDGE, JAMES, and DoNALDSON, GORDON, (eds.). The Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland. 
Vol V, A.D. 1556-1567, pts. 1 and 2, Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery Office. 1957. Pp. xx, 
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Bocucxa, Maria. Gdańskie Rzemiosło Tekstylne od XVI do Polowy XVII Wieku [Gdańsk 
Textile Craft from the xvith Century to the First Half of the xvııth Century]. Society of 
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* + + * Historical News * * * * 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Congress of the United States on June 24 passed a bill amending the 
charter of the Association. The amendments provided for the elimination of the 
property limitation in the original charter of 1889 and for the exemption of the 
property at 400 A Street, Southeast, from District of Columbia taxes. Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts and Representative George McGovern 
(Ph.D., Northwestern, 1953) of South Dakota introduced the amendments for 
the Association and merit the warm thanks of its members. 


The Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences has accepted 
the invitation of the American Historical Association to meet in the United States 


‘in 1958. The Association has received a grant from the Ford Foundation to pro- 


vide the necessary expenses. 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of limited size to the American 
Historical Association to provide expenses of official delegates to international 
historical meetings during the next three years. 


Every three years the American Historical Association publishes the List of 
Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Colleges and Universities 
in the United States. This is a service to young scholars and their advisers, de- 
signed to prevent duplication, Students or their advisers list their topics with the 
Association, and a running file is kept at the AHA office. The Association notifies 
interested individuals when duplication appears. 

The 1955 List of Doctoral Dissertations is now out of print. A new List will 
be published in the fall of 1958 and will be available from the AHA office at 
about $1.50 per copy. 


The 1957 meeting of the American Historical Association will be held at The 
Statler, New York City, December 28-30. The official program will be mailed to 
all members about November 15, 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The International Committee of the Historical Sciences held meetings of its 
Assembly in Lausanne, Switzerland, June 19, and of its Bureau (Executive Com- 
mittee) June 18, 20, and 21. In general, the Bureau makes policy recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly, which is a legislative body with final power to accept or 
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reject such proposals, Present from the United States were Messrs. Boyd C. Shafer 
and Donald C. McKay. 

The Assembly accepted Bureau proposals that Greece, Brana Uruguay, and 
the International Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes (the Renais- 
sance Society of America is a member) be accepted as new members of the Inter- 
national Committee; that Professor Nils Ahnlund, University of Stockholm, who 
died in January, be succeeded as vice-president of the Bureau by Professor Terwald 
Höjer of the University of Uppsala; and that Madame Anna Pankratova, of the 
Academy of Sciences in Soviet Russia, who died in April, be succeeded as 
assesseur in the Bureau by Professor A. A. Gouber, vice-president of the Soviet 
National Historical Committee and a specialist in the history of India. The As- 
sembly voted to create an additional assesseur, a move reflecting the substantial 
increase in membership of the International Committee during the past decade. 
The new place will be filled in the Assembly elections of 1960, during the inter- 
national Congress at Stockholm. 

The report of the secretary-general, Professor Michel Francois, emphasized 
the great loss which the Bureau had suffered in the deaths of Professor Ahnlund 
and Madame Pankratova. M. Francois indicated that various proposals for the 
modification of the Constitution would be presented to the Assembly in 1960, He 
pointed out that this year’s meetings had been shifted from Moscow to Lausanne 
with the full agreement of the Soviet National Committee and because of the 
anticipated impossibility of finding the necessary quorum in Moscow. He noted 
that the Commission on Bibliography was preparing a volume supplementary to 
the earlier Bibliographie des Travaux... parus en volumes de Mélanges, that the 
final Atti del Congresso were being sent to historians registered for the Rome 
Congress of 1955, and that it was hoped that Volume III of the Répertoire des 
Représentants diplomatiques de tous les pays de 1648 a 1815 (being prepared by 
the Commission d’Histoire diplomatique) would not be long delayed in appearing. 

In accordance with a previous decision to eliminate those commissions which 
had persistently failed to show signs of productive activity, the Assembly sup- 
pressed the Commission d’Histoire de la Banque et des Changes and the Com- 
mission d'Iconographie, with the understanding, however, that the new Federa- 
tion of Renaissance Societies and Institutes would be asked to look into the 
possibility of further exploiting the fichier of the Commission d'Iconographie in 
Amsterdam, on which much work has been done. It also directed Professor 
Paul Harsin of Belgium to present a plan for the reorganization of the Commis- 
sion de Démographie historique. 

The secretary-general reported on the work of various other commissions 
(several of them presently in a very active state) and on the relations of the Inter- 
national Committee with UNESCO (from which it receives substantial subven- 
tions for its publications, for the work of certain of its commissions, and for its 
quinquennial congresses). He also described plans for the Stockholm Congress 
of 1960. M. Francois emphasized the unusual vitality of the International Com- 
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mittee, pointing out that, whereas the Bureau received 95 proposed themes for 
Reports for the Rome Congress, it had received no fewer than 220 proposals for 
the Stockholm meeting. 

In addition to the items acted upon by the Assembly, the Bureau addressed 
itself to various other problems. It heard with great interest and accepted the 
invitation of the American Historical Association to hold the Bureau’s annual 
meeting in the United States in 1958. This invitation was made possible by a 
generous grant from the Ford Foundation, which will make possible a visit of 
about two weeks, probably in October, 1958. The purpose of the invitation, inter 
alia, is to give our European colleagues some familiarity with the present status 
of historical studies in the United States, with the character of higher education, 
and, to some extent, with the nature of the American socio-political scene. 
A planned visit to various universities in the area from Boston to Washington 
will be followed by individual travel by members of the Bureau. 

The Bureau faced the exceedingly difficult task of selecting thirty from among 
the many proposals for Reports at the Stockholm Congress. There will be six 
for each of the five concurrent sections; three each were allotted to the larger 
countries, including the United States. The Reports are, as before, to be printed 
and circulated to members of the Congress well in advance of the meeting, and 
should be sent to the Swedish committee in final form not later than March 1, 
1959. 

As in previous congresses, a second central element will be the shorter, twenty- 
minute papers, which will be read and discussed, much as they are in meetings 
of the American Historical Association. These will be severely limited to 120 in 
number, which means that the United States might anticipate a total of some- 
thing like twelve to fifteen. They should be in every case on subjects of unusual 
importance and broad interest. Each paper is to be related, at least in a general 
way, to one of the Reports, a full list of which will appear in the next number 
of the Review, Suggested subjects for papers, with indication of the intended con- 
tent, should be sent to Donald C. McKay, 100 Woodside Avenue, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, not later than April 15, 1958. It is, of course, requisite that those offering 
papers agree to be present at Stockholm. Total American representation at Paris 
in 1950 was more than 60, at Rome in 1955, 102. It is hoped that American 
scholars will make summer plans for Europe in 1960 and that our representation 
at Stockholm will be even larger. 

Dona C. McKay 


The International Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State 
is encouraging professional correspondence between American scholars and those 
foreign students, research scholars, and lecturers they have known. Correspondence 
between members of the American Historical Association and foreign scholars 
and students with whom they worked and studied while on “exchange” would 
be particularly desirable. 
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LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received early records of Pinkerton's National 
Detective Agency, Inc., as a gift from the president, Mr. Robert A. Pinkerton. 
The records are composed essentially of private and business papers of Allan 
Pinkerton (1819-1884), who founded the agency in 1850. The earliest volume, a 
combination letter book and report book of goo pages, is concerned with the 
secret service of the Army of the Potomac and of the Provost Marshal's Depart- 
ment from August 21 to November 26, 1861. Two volumes contain Mr. Pinker- 
ton's private letters, 1872-83. The remainder of the material is composed of three 
volumes of letters of George H. Bangs, head of the agency’s New York office, 
most of which are addressed to Mr. Pinkerton, 1869-73, and a daily journal of the 
New York office, October, 1865-March, 1866. There are restrictions on the use of 
this material. 

Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid has presented to the Library a valuable addition to her 
earlier gift of the papers of Whitelaw Reid, diplomat and successor to Horace 
Greeley as editor of the New York Tribune. The approximately 3,000 pieces date 
from 1830 to 1912; the earliest material is composed of some 500 letters addressed 
to Mr. Greeley by Simon Cameron, Salmon P. Chase, Schuyler Colfax, John G. 
Nicolay, and others. Mr. Reid’s own personal and editorial correspondence, which 
is concentrated around the turn of the century, includes long series of letters from 
James G. Blaine, John Hay, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Adams and other members 
of the Adams family, and Horace Greeley. 

Approximately 8,000 pieces have been added to the papers of Thomas J. Walsh 
(1859-1933), Senator from Montana, by his daughter, Mrs. Genevieve Walsh 
Gudger. The new material, which is dated from 1921 to 1933, is largely concerned 
with the World Court at The Hague. Papers of John E. Erickson (1863-1946), 
for the two years he served in the United States Senate as appointed successor to 
Senator Walsh, have been given to the Library by Mrs. Erickson. The 9,000 items 
are chiefly related to the Flathead River project, farm legislation, and federal farm 
loans in Montana. 


The library founded by Herbert Hoover and situated at Stanford University 
was recently renamed The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. 
Replacing the Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, the 
new name emphasizes the character of the work now being done by the Institu- 
tion’s staff and the scholars drawn to it from all over the world. 


Papers of Gaspar de Portola, first governor of California, have been given to 
the Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, by the Friends of the 
Bancroft Library. The new documents relate to Portola’s service as governor 
(particularly the councils with his officers and friars held between October, 1769, 
and February, 1770) and to his career as governor of the town of Puebla, Mexico. 
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Almost all the papers, the first signed originals by Portola to be received into the 
Bancroft collection, have been unknown and unpublished until recently. 


Microfilms of the archives of one of the old water boards of Holland, the 
Hoogheemraadschap van Rijnland, Leiden, have been presented to the University 
of California Library, Berkeley, by the Water Board, through its secretary, S. J. 
Fockema Andreae. The records, dating back to the sixteenth century, are of the 
ancient water laws and water administration of the Hoogheemraadschap and 


cover the period of the development of the Dutch embanking and drainage 
authorities. 


The Roper Public Opinion Research Center was established on July 1, 1957, 
at Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. The Center contains the raw 
materials of more than 600,000 interviews, dating from 1938, conducted by the 
Roper organization, and the collection is growing at the rate of about twelve 
studies each year. Upon request, accredited individuals may obtain statistical sum- 
maries of Roper data; in cases of minor research projects, the tabulations are made 
at the Center but when warranted, duplicate sets of requested materials may be 
loaned for a stipulated period of time. 


The Southwest Collection of the Texas Technological College in Lubbock has 
recently received the home office records of the Matador Land and Cattle Com- 
pany, Ltd., from Dundee, Scotland. Added to the archival material from the 
American offices of the company, this acquisition brings to approximately 400,000 
the number of manuscript pieces bearing on the career of the Scottish syndicate 
held in the collection. 


The Gennadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
wishes to encourage scholars to use its rich resources for the study of the history, 
literature, and civilization of medieval and modern Greece. The collection is espe- 
cially full for the Byzantine, Frankish, and Turkish periods, for the Greek War 
of Independence, and for works of travel in the Levant; it also provides reference 
material for research on the Near East in modern times. The Library offers facili- 
ties for scholars who have been awarded traveling fellowships as well as opportu- 
nities for association with Greek scholars. The librarian, Dr. Peter Topping, will 
furnish bibliographical information concerning the rare items in the collection. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS AND PERIODICALS 


The Washington office of the Social Science Research Council was perma- 
nently closed at the end of July and the staff was transferred to the main office at 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. All inquiries concerning SSRC fel- 
lowships and grants should be directed to the above address. 


Principal offices of the American Council of Learned Societies have been trans- 
ferred from Washington, D, C., to the Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
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345 East 46th Street, New York, New York. New president of the ACLS is 
Frederick Burkhardt, formerly president of Bennington College for ten years; 
vice-president is Robert Hoopes, recently director of the Stanford Study of Under- 
graduate Education. The office at 2101 R Street, N.W., Washington 8, D. C., con- 
tinues, l 


The Conference on British Studies held its eleventh regular meeting on 
April 27, 1957, at the New York University Law School, New York City. C. H. 
Philips, professor of Indian history at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, spoke on “The New History of India,” contrasting the 
preconceptions of nineteenth-century historians with the recent scholarship on 
India. Professors Taraknath Das, Columbia University, and Arthur Silver, Temple 
University, commented on the special problems for the student in Indian history. 
Two projects of tbe Publications Committee were announced: a series of biblio- 
graphical essays dealing with limited periods in British history, stressing new 
viewpoints in the books and articles that have appeared since 1940, and a catalogue 
of the manuscript materials relating to British history in the United States. 


The thirty-ninth annual scholarly conference of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, to be held at Indiana University, January 23-24, 1958, will be 
devoted to the topic “The Present-Day Vitality of the Classical Tradition.” The 
program committee, under the chairmanship of Professor Paul L, MacKendrick 
of the University of Wisconsin, decided to concentrate upon the sense of tragedy 
developed by the Greeks as perhaps the best, although by no means the only, 
aspect of the classical tradition whereby its contemporary “livingness” could be 
made compellingly clear. The meetings will take the form of demonstration with 
appropriate commentary and interpretation. 


The fourth annual conference on French history of the Society for French 
Historical Studies will be held in Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on 
January 31-February 1, 1958. Duke University and the University of North 
Carolina are the host institutions. Information may be obtained from the secretary- 
treasurer, David H. Pinkney, 318 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold its 1958 meeting in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 24~26, Chairman of the program committee is 
Gilbert C. Fite, University of Oklahoma. 


The Panamerican Committee on the History of Ideas in America has an- 
nounced the inauguration of Revista de Historia de Ideas. Max Savelle, Univer- 
sity of Washington, is chairman of the United States subcommittee for the new 
journal. 
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The first number of The American Journal of Legal History, published by 
Temple University, has been issued. The editor is Erwin C. Surrency of Temple 
University. 


The first issue of a new international quarterly, Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, published by Mouton, The Hague, with initial support from the 
Ford Foundation and from several American universities, will appear in October, 
1958. The journal, to serve as a clearing house for substantive work on problems 
common to any two or more of the numerous branches of study dealing with 
man’s life in society, will treat any subject that bears on the explanation of stability 
or change within a social structure, including ways of thought or expression, or 
on forms of cultural interchange. A board of consulting editors has been drawn 
from several American universities, representing comparative politics, comparative 
literature, economics, sociology, anthropology, and various fields of history. Ameri- 
can history is represented by Thomas Cochran, University of Pennsylvania. The 
editor is Sylvia L. Thrupp, Chicago University. Contributions from fresh research 
in which the problems at issue are clearly formulated are invited; address corre- 
spondence to the editor, Box 222, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


AWARDS, GRANTS, PRIZES 


The American Council of Learned Societies has announced three programs to 
aid scholars in the humanities during the academic year 1958-59. A $100,000 
fellowship program will make available grants up to $7,000 for younger scholars 
(with the doctorate or equivalent) to complete research projects in the humanities 
or to extend their competencies by intensive study. Applications must be received 
before October 15, 1957. A $100,000 grant-in-aid program will provide funds, not 
to exceed $3,000 per grant, for significant humanistic research in progress. Com- 
pleted applications should be received by January 15 and March 15, 1958. A Spe- 
cial Awards Program will make possible the completion of distinguished works 
in the humanities, by grants of $10,000 each to not more than ten mature scholars 
of unquestioned ability. Applications are sought from academic ‘institutions, pro- 
fessional societies, and other sources; applications from individuals will not be 
solicited. Application forms for all three programs may be requested from the 
ACLS Grants Program, 2101 R Street, N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


The Social Science Research Council will again offer predoctoral and post- 
doctoral research training fellowships, faculty research fellowships, and grants-in- 
aid of research to qualified applicants in all fields of social science. Two new pro- 
grams—senior research awards in American governmental affairs (federal, state, 
or local) and grants for research on the Near and Middle East-—~will be initiated. 
A circular describing all such programs for the coming year is now available, 
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along with application forms, on request from the SSRC, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


The American Association of University Women will offer more than forty 
fellowships for women in 1958-59. The sums vary from $2,000 to $4,000; both 
national and international fellowships are unrestricted as to field and place of 
study, except that international fellowships must be used in a country other than 
the candidate’s own, Candidates must have completed the residence requirements 
for the doctorate before the fellowship year begins on July 1, 1958; awards are 
also offered for postdoctoral research. Applications must be completed not later 
than December 15, 1957. Forms are available from Mary H. Smith, Associate, 
AAUW Fellowship Program, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The American Council of Learned Societies now offers grants for travel to 
international conferences of scholars. Present policy decisions for this new program 
are: (1) full expenses of traveling American scholars will be paid only to indi- 
viduals representing the ACLS itself at broadly humanistic gatherings; applica- 
tion by individuals for travel to such meetings will not be solicited, (2) applica- 
tions will be received from one or at most two individuals who are designated as 
representatives of their constituent societies to congresses primarily of interest to 
a single constituent society; support will be limited to the amount necessary for 
tourist class air travel or cabin class steamer, (3) only individuals who are to read 
papers, or who are taking official part in the conferences, will be supported, and 
(4) all applications must be submitted through the appropriate constituent society. 
No funds can be granted under this program for persons going abroad for re- 
search or study. Appropriations will not be made for financing groups of partici- 
pants, Write for further information to ACLS, 345 East 46th Street, New York, 
New York. 


The Committee on the Role of Education in American History, chairman of 
which is Paul H. Buck of the Widener Library, Harvard University, has funds 
available to stimulate investigation and interpretation of the role of educational 
forces in shaping American life. The Committee contemplates as first steps such 
forms of assistance as fellowships and research grants to both young and sea- 
soned scholars, publication subsidies, and support of conferences of summer semi- 
nars for scholars interested in the historical role of education. Copies of the Com- 
mittee’s statement, The Role of Education in American History, are available 
from the offices of The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has announced the following grants in the second 
quarter of 1957, in history and related fields: Enver Karal, University of Ankara, 
Turkey, and Frederick P. Latimer, Jr., Princeton, history of the Turkish Revolu- 
tion; Thomas C. Smith, Stanford University, intensive historical study of an 
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agricultural village in Japan; Michael Karpovich, Harvard, research and writing 
on Russian history; Allan D. Bloom, University of Chicago, historical study of 
problem of freedom of thought and expression in political theory; J. A. B. van 
Buitenen, University of Chicago, Indian cultural history; Zeki Velide Togan, pro- 
fessor of Turkish history, University of Istanbul, Turkey, appointed research 
associate in the Near and Middle East Institute of Columbia University; Thornton 
Anderson, University of Maryland, analysis of the antifederalists of 1787-89 in 
comparison with the federalists; Academy of American Franciscan History, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a conference on the history of religion in the Americas, to be 
held in cooperation with the Commission on History, Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, Mexico City; Joel Colton, Duke University, political 
thought of Leon Blum; Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, for a seminar on 
“The Historiography of Origins of the Intervention in Russia in 1918”; Hugo 
Hantsch and Fritz Fellner, University of Vienna, to visit centers of historical 
study in the United States and Europe in connection with a history of the later 
phases of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; Institute of Historical Research, Uni- 
versity of London, studies related to parliamentary history, under the direction 
of Sir Lewis Namier; Keith M. Greenwood, Robert College, Istanbul, studies of 
the history of the college; University of Calcutta, research in economic history, in 
the department of history; J. P. Mayer, National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, London, for support of the editing and publication of the books and 
papers of Alexis de Tocqueville; and American Historical Association, to invite 
historians of South Asia to teach and guide research in universities in the United 
States (see AHR, July, 1957, page 1043). 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, has announced the following Fulbright lecturing 
and advanced research awards in history for the 1957-58 academic year: Lecturing 
—J. Cutler Andrews, Chatham College, University of Helsinki; Reginald F. Ar- 
ragon, Reed College, Universities of Lille and Rennes; Walter E. Bezanson, Rut- 
gers University, University of Liège; Henry J. Browne, Catholic University, 
University of Naples; Henry S. Commager, Amherst College, University of Aix- 
- Marseilles; Wallace E. Davies, University of Pennsylvania, University of Man- 
chester; Elisha P. Douglass, University of North Carolina, University of 
Gottingen; William C. Eaton, University of Kentucky, University of Innsbruck; 
Kent Forster, Pennsylvania State University, University of Helsinki; Walter 
Johnson, University of Chicago, Oxford; Paul I. Miller, Hiram College, Univer- 
sity of Ceylon; Katharine F. Nutt, Kansas State College (Fort Hays), Isabella 
Thoburn College (India); Donnell M. Owings, University of Oklahoma, Auck- 
land University College (New Zealand); Cornelius Penner, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Wilhelmshaven (Germany); Martin H. Schaefer, Valparaiso University, 
University of Cologne; William L. Spalding, Vassar College, Osaka University 
(Japan); William B, Willcox, University of Michigan, Oxford; Edward E. 
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Younger, University of Virginia, Allahabad University (India). Research— 
Oswald P. Backus, University of Kansas, University of Helsinki; Harold C. 
Deutsch, University of Minnesota, University of Munich; Aubrey C. Land, 
University of Nebraska, University of London; Robert S. Lopez, Yale University, 
University of Rome; Charles Leonard Lundin, Indiana University, University of 
Helsinki; T. Francis Mayer-Oakes, Wayne State University, Tokyo University; 
Ernst M. Posner, American University, University of Rome; Lloyd R. Sorenson, 
University of Oregon, Free University, Berlin; Edward C. Thaden, Pennsylvania 
State University, University of Helsinki; Klemens von Klemperer, Smith College, 
University of Vienna; Joseph Wall, Grinnell College, University of Edinburgh. 


The Southern Fellowships Fund, an agency of the Council of Southern Uni- 
versities, has announced the following recipients of awards and grants-in-aid in 
history for 1957-58 (name of present employing institution is shown first, then 
the university selected for advanced work, unless it is the same): Fellowship 
awards—James D. Barber, Stetson University, Yale; James R. Connor, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, University of Wisconsin; Leonard P. Curry, University 
of Kentucky; John L. Ferguson, Conway Baptist College, Tulane; Thomas F. 
Harwood, University of Texas; Paul E. Isaac, David Lipscomb College, University 
of Texas; Clifton H. Johnson, LeMoyne College, University of North Carolina; 
Billy B. Lightfoot, University of Texas; Lawrence F. Silverman, University of 
Tennessee, Harvard; Frank L. Turner, Jr., University of North Carolina; Arda 
S. Walker, Maryville College, University of North Carolina; Robert B. Walz, East 
Texas State Teachers College, University of Texas; Evelyn V. Wiley, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, University of Pennsylvania; and Burleigh T. Wilkins, 
Shorter College, Cambridge University. 

College teaching career fellowships—Henry M. Bair, Jr, Furman Univer- 
sity, University of North Carolina; Stanley W. Campbell, University of Missis- 
sippi, Emory University; Jack M. Culpepper, III, University of Florida, Columbia; 
William R. Erwin, Jr., Birmingham-Southern College, Duke University; Kay 
Farquhar, University of Texas; John H. Harvey, College of William and Mary, 
University of North Carolina; James E. Hendricks, Jr., Furman University, 
University of Virginia; Philip F. Kukura, Davidson College, Duke University; 
Sylvia Maly, University of Texas, University of North Carolina; Roland T. 
Martin, Jr., Birmingham-Southern College, University of Texas; Thomas S. 
Morgan, Jr., Davidson College, Duke University; Ralph V. Turner, University 
of Arkansas, university not yet agreed upon; and Peter B. Young, Louisiana State 
University, University of North Carolina. 

Grants-in-aid for advanced study on research during the summer of 1957— 
Martin L. Abbott, Oglethorpe University, Bowdoin College; John G. Barrett, 
Virginia Military Institute, University of North Carolina; Mrs, Mildred C. Beck- 
with, Wintbrop College, British Museum; John H. Beeler, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, British Museum; Sin-ming Chiu, Centenary 
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College, University of Southern California; Robert G. Crawford, East Tennessee 
State College, University of Wisconsin; Marvin R. Farley, Western Carolina Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina; Marshall W. Fishwick, Washington and Lee 
University, Washington, D. C. area; Edward H. Gibson, III, Brenau College, 
University of London; Abraham A. Kreusler, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Library of Congress; Dun Jen Li, Wiley College, Harvard; Henry G. 
McWhiney, Millsaps College, Library of Congress; Richard Megargee, The Cita- 
del, Library of Congress; W. Hugh Moomaw, Randolph-Macon College, Library 
of Congress; Joseph H. Parks, Birmingham-Southern College, University of the 
South; Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College, Southern libraries; James A. Raw- 
ley, Sweet Briar College, University of Minnesota; Lothar L. Tresp, Birmingham- 
Southern College, University of Georgia; Philip A. Walker, Mississippi Southern 
College, Library of Congress; Howard Zinn, Spelman College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. | 

Announcements of grants available for 1958-59 and the summer of 1958 are 
available from the executive director of the Southern Fellowships Fund, Robert 
M. Lester, 119 North Columbia Street, P. O. Box 427, Chapel Hill, North | 
Carolina. 

The Ford Foundation has announced 154 recipients of fellowships for training 
in foreign area studies and international relations, among which are the follow- 
ing in history or related fields: Peter James Duignan, Stanford University, African 
studies; Donald G. Gillin, Stanford University, modern Chinese history; Robert 
A. Huttenback, University of California at Los Angeles, Sind in the nineteenth 
century; Thomas Naff, University of California at Berkeley, Near Eastern history; 
James B. Crowley, University of Michigan, modern Japanese history; Daniel R. 
Brower, Carleton College, Russian area studies; E. Joan Smythe, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Chinese history; Russell H. Bastert, Williams College, international trade; 
Thomas J. Hegarty, Harvard, Russian regional studies; Charles H. Holbrow, 
Columbia University, Russian area studies; Warren Lerner, Columbia, political 
philosophy of Karl Radek; Stephen Stamatopulos, Harvard, American-Russian 
diplomatic relations; Albert E. Dien, University of California at Berkeley, Chinese 
state policy during the T’ang dynasty; Robert L. Irick, Harvard, East Asian re- 
gional studies; Jerome B. Grieder, Harvard, Far Eastern history; Ernest P, Young, 
Harvard, Far Eastern history; William L. Blackwell, Princeton, Russian area 
studies; Richard C. Howard, Columbia, modern Chinese history; Deena R. 
Schorr, Radcliffe, modern Turkish history; Arlene B. Aronson, Smith, Russian 
regional studies; Seymour Becker, Harvard, Russian regional studies; Judy Feld- 
man, Radcliffe, Chinese legal modernization; Alan P. Gartner, Harvard, Russian 
regional studies; John W. Israel, Harvard, East Asian regional studies; Harold 
L. Kahn, Harvard, Far Eastern history; Irene Lefel, Barnard, Middle Eastern 
area studies; Michael M. Luther, Columbia, Communism in the Soviet Ukraine; 
Elinor A. Murray, Columbia, East European area studies; Laurence Salomon, 
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Boston University, immigration to the Union of South Africa; Stanley A. Wol- 
pert, University of Pennsylvania, philosophies of Tilak and Gokhale; Eugene E. 
Pfaff, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, international rela- 
tions; Jackson H. Bailey, Harvard, modern Japanese history; Alfred E. Senn, 
Columbia, Lithuanian foreign relations, 1918-1920; John R. W. Smail, Cornell, 
Southeast Asian regional studies; Lawrence F. Silverman, University of Tennessee, 
study of Nikolai Bukharin; Stanford J. Shaw, Princeton, Egyptian government 
in the Ottoman Empire; Margaret M. Donovan, University of Wisconsin, Russian 
area studies; Jean M. Touchette, University College of Addis Ababa, Middle 
Eastern regional studies. 


The Ford Foundation has announced that applications for fellowships (grad- 
uate training and postdoctoral) for the academic year 1958-59, will be received 
until November 1, 1957. Application forms and information may be obtained 
from The Secretary, The Ford Foundation, Attention Foreign Area and Inter- 
national Relations Training Fellowships, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York, 


The Lilly Endowment has granted $60,000 to the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture to promote the expansion of its book publication program 
for the next three years, 


The Solon J. Buck Award for 1956 of the Minnesota Historical Society has 
been presented to Walter N. Trenerry, a St. Paul lawyer, for his article “The 
Minnesota Rebellion Act of 1862: A Legal Dilemma of the Civil War,” published 
in the September, 1956, issue of Minnesota History. The award, with a cash prize 
of $50, is given each year to the author of the best article appearing in the 
Society's quarterly. 

The Dexter Chemical Corporation Award in the History of Chemistry for 
1957 has been awarded to Williams Haynes, author of the six-volume work en- 
titled American Chemical Industry. 


The first annual Francis Parkman Award of $500 for literary distinction in 
the writing of history has been presented to George Frost Kennan for his book 
Russia Leaves the War. Two citations of honorable mention were also presented 
by the Society of American Historians to Alpheus Thomas Mason for his Harlan 
Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law and to David L. Cohn for The Life and Times of 
King Cotton. 

The second annual Francis Parkman Price of $500 will be awarded for a book 
published within the calendar year 1957. Books submitted may deal with any 
aspect of the colonial or national history of what is now the United States. Lit- 
erary, religious, economic, political, scientific and technological, legal and consti- 
tutional history, the history of foreign relations, and biography fall within the 
field. The prize is awarded to stimulate the writing of history as literature, thus 
emphasizing literary distinction in historical writing. For further information ad- 
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dress Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, Executive Vice-President, The Society of American 
Historians, Inc., Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, has established a new Manuscript Award, to be given annually for the best 
unpublished work in early American history. The amount of the award will be 
$500 and assurance of publication. To be eligible for the 1958 award, manuscripts 
must be sent before December 31, 1957, to the Editor of Publications, Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. This prize replaces the Institutes annual Book Prize, 
which this year went to I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard University for his volume 
on Franklin and Newton: An Inquiry into Speculanve Newtonian Experimental 
Science and Franklin's Work in Electricity as an Example Thereof (American 
Philosophical Society, 1956). 


The New England Quarterly and Houghton Mifflin Company have estab- 
lished the New England Quarterly Literary Fellowship Award in American 
Studies. The award of $2,400 will be given annually for work in progress and is 
designed to encourage the writing of books of general interest in the fields of 
American history, literature, and the social sciences. Further information and 
application blanks may be obtained from The Editor, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


The American Division of the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento offers a 
prize of $200 for the best unpublished study in the history of modern Italy, of 
article or essay length. The award, made possible by a gift from the Cultural 
Office of the Italian Embassy in the United States, is offered for a first or second 
study in the field, in order to encourage fresh interest in Italian history. For fur- 
ther information write to Professor Howard R. Marraro, Casa Italiana, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York, Closing date is June 1, 1958. 


Siena, Italy, has established a 1,000,000 lire prize for a historical monograph on 
“The War of Siena, 1552-1559.” The competition is open to scholars of any 
nationality. Manuscripts, in five typed copies, must be submitted to the Secretary’s 
Office, Town Hall of Siena, no later than December 31, 1958. Publication will be 
arranged by the city of Siena; the prize will be awarded during the “Historical 
Studies Days,” which will take place in the spring of 1959. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are sponsoring the 
publication of a new and complete edition of the papers of James Madison. The 
editors will appreciate information about the location of letters by or to James 
Madison or his wife, especially letters in private possession or among uncalendared 
manuscripts in the collections of public or private institutions. Address The Papers 
of James Madison, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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The Italian government has appointed two national commissions for the col- 
lection, editing, and publication of definitive editions of the correspondence of 
Camillo Benso di Cavour and Giuseppe Garibaldi. Information concerning the 
existence of unpublished letters from or to Cavour or Garibaldi in any American 
public or private library or archives is requested. The commissions wish to know 


whether it is possible to obtain photostatic copies of documents and the relative 


costs. Proper acknowledgment of all assistance will be made in the published 
collections. Any information should be sent to Dr. Howard R. Marraro, Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Division of the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgi- 
mento Italiano, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

At a meeting of interested organizations held at the United States Department 
of Interior on April 17, 1957, the decision was made to reactivate the nationwide 
study of historic sites and buildings that the National Park Service conducted 
from 1935 until the survey was interrupted by World War IL Continuation of 
the survey will depend upon Congressional appropriations and upon the interest 
of historians and others as expressed to appropriate authorities. — 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Alabama: Thomas B. Alexander, of Georgia State Teachers Col- 
lege, appointed visiting associate professor for 1957-58; George R. Abernathy, 
Jr., awarded a grant-in-aid by the Huntington Library and Art Gallery. Arizona 
State College: Robert W. Coonrod named chairman of the department of history 
and political science and promoted to associate professor; Karl H. Dannenfeldt 
named head of the division of social and behavioral sciences; Guilford A, Dudley 
promoted to assistant professor of history and Thomas E. Herrick to assistant 
professor of social studies; John R. Martinez, of Brigham Young University, ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history. Atlantic Christian College (Wilson, North 
Carolina): Daniel M. McFarland, of Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina, 
named head of the department. Brooklyn College: Irwin Nack appointed in- 
structor. University of Buffalo: Leo Albert Loubére, of the University of Tennes- 
see, appointed assistant professor. Butler University: Allan J. McCurry promoted 
to associate professor and Robert F.. Erickson to assistant professor. University 
of Chicago: Richard J. Storr appointed associate professor; Eric W. Cochrane 
appointed instructor; Walter Johnson named Harmsworth Professor of American 
History at Oxford in 1957-58; Louis Gottschalk on leave in 1957-58 to the Insti- 
tute of Behavioral Sciences. 

Clark University: Gerald N. Grob appointed instructor; Marc Raeff on 
leave of absence for 1957-58 on a Guggenheim fellowship to do research on the 

1The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 


It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations, 
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Russian nobility. Colorado State University: William Greenleaf appointed assistant 
professor. Concord College (Athens, West Virginia): Fred S. Rogers named 
chairman of the department of social sciences, succeeding Milton S. Cushman, 
who has retired and who has been appointed acting associate professor at King 
College, Bristol, Tennessee. Dartmouth: David Roberts, of the University of 
Washington, appointed instructor. Drexel Institute: Robert W. Rhoads promoted 
to professor and named chairman of the department; Raymond Mack appointed 
instructor. Duke University: John Alden named chairman of the department, 
succeeding E. Malcolm Carroll. Finch College (New York, New York): Harold 
Seymour, of the University of Buffalo, appointed professor. Florida State Uni- 
versity: Charles W. Arnade, Richard A. Bartlett, and Coburn V. Graves ap- 
pointed assistant professors; William I. Hair appointed instructor; Venila Lovina 
Shores has retired after thirty-five years at the university. Grinnell College: Joseph 
Wall promoted to professor and on leave of absence for 1957-58 in Scotland to 
further his study of Andrew Carnegie, under a Fulbright fellowship; Samuel H. 
Baron promoted to associate professor and named chairman of the department; 
Richard S. Westfall, of the University of Iowa, appointed assistant professor. 
Grove City College (Grove City, Pennsylvania): Larry Gara, of Eureka College, 
appointed professor. 

Hampden-Sydney College (Hampden-Sydney, Virginia): Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker appointed Whitney Visiting Professor. Hiram College: Paul Sharp, 
of the University of Wisconsin, appointed president. Hope College (Holland, 
Michigan): Paul G. Fried promoted to associate professor. Universidad Inter- 
americana de Puerto Rico (San Germán, Puerto Rico): Frederick E. Kidder, of 
the University of Florida, appointed lecturer and registrar. University of Illinois: 
Norman A. Graebner appointed professor; Deno J. Geanakoplos, Theodore S. 
Hamerow, and Robert M. Sutton promoted to associate professors; Oscar H. 
Dodson appointed assistant professor. University of Kansas: William Gilbert pro- 
moted to associate professor; Robert W. Johannsen promoted to associate pro- 
fessor and appointed visiting member of history department at University of Wis- 
consin for the fall semester; Elmo R. Richardson appointed instructor; Robert G. 
Colodny appointed visiting assistant professor for 1957-58; James E, Seaver named 
director of the Western Civilization Program; Oswald P. Backus on leave for 
1957-58 as Fulbright scholar in Helsinki, Finland. Kent State University: Harold 
Schwartz promoted to assistant professor; Martin J. Havran and Robert Jones 
appointed instructors. Lewis and Clark College (Portland, Oregon): Arthur L. 
Throckmorton named chairman of the department; Richard C. Dales promoted 
to assistant professor. Lock Haven State Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania): Paul Bernstein promoted to professor. Loyola University: Franklin A. 
Walker, of St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ontario, appointed assistant professor. 

Miami University: Harris G. Warren, of the University of Mississippi, named 
chairman of the department, succeeding William E. Smith, who will devote full 
time to his position as dean of the graduate school; Frank W. Iklé appointed 
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assistant professor. University of Michigan: Caroline Robbins, of Bryn Mawr 
College, appointed Alice Freeman Palmer Visiting Professor of History for the 
second semester of 1957-58; Esson M. Gale, retired as director of the International 
Center, selected as visiting professor of comparative government and Asian studies 
at Korea University, Seoul, during the 1957-58 academic year; Paul J. Alexander, 
of Brandeis University, appointed professor; Alexander DeConde, of Duke Uni- 
versity, appointed associate professor; Finley A. Hooper, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, appointed visiting assistant professor for the fall semester of 1957-58; 
John B. Spielman, of the University of Wisconsin, appointed instructor. Uni- 
versity of Missouri: David H. Pinkney promoted to professor, and James N. 
Primm and Lewis W. Spitz to associate professors; Gilman Ostrander appointed 
assistant professor; Stephen Baxter appointed visiting assistant professor for 1957- 
58; Charles F. Mullett on leave of absence as visiting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity for 1957-58. Montgomery Junior College (Takoma Park, Md.): Jack W. 
Henry, Jr., of Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), appointed instructor. 
Municipal University of Omaha: A. Stanley Trickett appointed professor and 
named chairman of the department. 

University of Nebraska: Stanley R. Ross promoted to associate professor. New 
York University: John W. Wilkes, of Pomona College, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor; Alexander Baltzly, chairman of the department, has retired with the rank 
of professor emeritus. North Carolina State College (Raleigh): Stuart Noblin 
promoted to professor and appointed college archivist; Philip M. Rice promoted to 
professor; Abraham Holtzman and Marvin L. Brown, Jr., promoted to associate 
professors; Burton F. Beers promoted to assistant professor; William J. Block ap- 
pointed assistant professor; J. Leon Helguera appointed instructor. Northwestern 
University: Richard M. Brace promoted to professor; John T. Meskill and Alfred 
J. Rieber appointed visiting lecturers for 1957-58; Roger F. Hackett on leave of 
absence for 1957-58 to be Senior Research Fellow at the East Asian Institute, Co- 
lumbia University; Leften S. Stavrianos on leave of absence for 1957-58 to work 
on a project in world history. University of Oregon: Earl Pomeroy appointed 
chairman of the department for three years; William O. Shanahan, of Notre 
Dame University, appointed acting professor in 1957-58, replacing Val R. Lor- 
win, who is on leave of absence in Belgium; Paul A. Varg, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, appointed acting associate professor for 1957-58; Edwin R. Bingham 
promoted to associate professor, and John E. Selby to assistant professor; Stanley 
A. Pierson, of Wesleyan University, appointed assistant professor, and William 
M. Bowsky, of Princeton University, appointed instructor; Quirinus Breen on 
leave for 1957-58 in the Netherlands to prepare a critical edition of Rudolph 
Agricola’s De Inventione Dialectica. 

University of Pennsylvania: Lyon M. Case named chairman of the department; 
Wallace E. Davies promoted to associate professor and granted a leave of absence 
to serve as Fulbright lecturer at the University of Manchester; Richard S. Dunn, 
of the University of Michigan, appointed assistant professor; Holden Furber on 
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leave of absence to continue research in London and The Hague. Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn: Helmut Gruber appointed instructor in history and eco- 
nomics. Pomona College: Henry Cord Meyer promoted to professor; Elizabeth 
Bruchholz and William A. Smith appointed instructors. Purdue University: Glover 
G. Hatheway appointed assistant professor. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
New York): William H. Pease, assistant professor, to spend year at Case In- 
stitute of Technology on an exchange teaching arrangement; Robert W. Shoe- 
maker promoted to assistant professor. Rice Institute: Katherine F. Drew pro- 
moted to associate professor; Ed Hake Phillips promoted to associate professor and 
granted a leave of absence for 1957-58 for study under a Social Science Research 
Council grant; Edmund T. Peckham appointed lecturer. Rutgers University: 
Richard B. Schlatter named chairman of the department, succeeding L. Ethan 
Ellis; Richard P. McCormick on leave on SSRC grant to study early American 
political behavior; George F. Frick appointed instructor. University of South 
Carolina: Richard L. Walker appointed professor and named chairman of the 
department of international studies. Southern Illinois University (Carbondale, 
Illinois): C. Harvey Gardiner, of Washington University, St. Louis, appointed 
professor. Temple University: Robert C. Johnson appointed assistant professor, 
and Robert H. Schwoebel and Lorna Hahn appointed instructors. Texas Techno- 
logical College: Lawrence L. Graves promoted to associate professor; Lowell L. 
Blaisdell appointed assistant professor; David M. Vigness on leave in 1957-58 on 
a Fulbright appointment to teach at the University of Santiago and the Catholic 
University, Santiago, Chile. 

Washington and Jefferson College: Walter S. Sanderlin promoted to professor; 
John A. Carpenter appointed assistant professor. Washington University (St. 
Louis): J. H. Hexter, of Queens College, appointed professor and named chair- 
man of the department. University of Washington: Scott H. Lytle promoted to 
associate professor; Robert E, Burke, of the University of Hawaii, and Howard 
Kaminsky, of the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, appointed assistant pro- 
fessors; Kenneth McKirdy, of Queen’s University, appointed acting assistant pro- 
fessor; Edith Dobie has retired after thirty-one years at the university and will do 
research in England in 1957-58. Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.): 
James A. Duran promoted to assistant professor. Williams College: Charles Roy 
Keller appointed Brown Professor of History; Robert C. L. Scott appointed J. 
Leland Miller Professor of American History, Literature, and Eloquence; Donald 
G. Rohr promoted to assistant professor; John G. Sproat, of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, appointed lecturer. University of Wisconsin: David A. Shannon, of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, appointed to staff. 

Yale University: George W. Pierson named chairman of the department, suc- 
ceeding Harry R. Rudin; John Morton Blum, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, appointed professor; M. Claude Fohlen, Maitre de conférences 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres, Besancon, and visiting professor at the Bologna Center School 
of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, appointed 
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visiting lecturer for 1957-58; E. David Cronon, Richard Herr, Firuz Kazemza- 
deh, and Robert H. L. Wheeler promoted to assistant professors; Ivo J. Lederer, 
Robin W. Winks, Lawrence W. Chisolm, Martin B. Duberman, Hector G. Kin- 
loch, and William H. Goetzmann appointed instructors; Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., 
associate editor of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin, appointed research associate; 
Charles Garside, Jr., and William E. Scott reappointed instructors, and David H. 
Horne reappointed editor of the Yale Historical Publications. 


RECENT DEATHS 


William O. Lynch, formerly professor of history at Indiana University, died 
on March 29, 1957, at the age of eighty-seven. He received his higher education 
at Indiana University and the University of Wisconsin, After teaching at Indiana 
State “Teachers College and Ball State Teachers College, he joined the history de- 
partment at Indiana University in 1920 and taught there until 1941. His spe- 
cialties were southern and political history, and his best-known work, Fifty Years 
of Party Warfare, was in the latter field, He served as president of the Indiana 
Historical Society (1947-49), editor of the Indiana Magazine of History (1928- 


41), and president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association (1938-39). 


He was a life member of the American Historical Association. 


Mary Helen Humpbrey, a life member of the American Historical Associa- 
tion since 1906, died in Simsbury, Connecticut, on April 12, 1957. . 


Godfrey Davies, authority on English seventeenth-century history, died on 
May 28, 1957, in Pasadena, California. Born in Cirencester, England, in 1892, he 
was educated at Pembroke College, Oxford, and taught and lectured there until 
1924. He became assistant professor of history at the University of Chicago in 
1925 and joined the research staff of the Huntington Library at San Marino in 
1930. He established himself as an authority with his editions of the Guise and 
Raymond Mémotres (1917), the Papers of Devotion of King James II (1925), 
and his Early History of the Coldstream Guards (1924). His Bibliography of 
British History, Stuart Period (1928) is a work of reference still in constant use, 
Among his later historical works his volume The Early Stuarts (1937), the Regi- 
mental History of Cromwell’s Army, written in collaboration with Sir Charles 
Firth (1940), and his continuation down to the Restoration of Charles II of 
Firth’s History of the Protectorate (1954) are the most notable. He edited the 
Huntington Library Quarterly from 1937 to 1948 and lectured for some years at 
the California Institute of Technology and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, He will be remembered as a man of much learning, an accurate and 
insatiable student of the original authorities on British seventeenth-century history 
who made many additions to our knowledge of it and did much to maintain the 
central tradition regarding it against eccentric revisions from writers of the left 


and the right. 
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A. T. Volwiler, formerly chairman of the department of history at Obio Uni- 
versity, Athens, died on June 25, 1957. Born in Cincinnati, he graduated from 
Miami University in 1910, received a master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1911 and the doctorate from the University of Pennsylvania in 1922. 
He was professor and chairman of the department of history at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, before going to Ohio University in 1933. He was chair- 
man of the history department there from 1947 to 1955, served as president of the 
Ohio Academy of History and as a member of the Ohio War History Commission, 
and was the author of several books and numerous historical articles. He will be re- 
membered by his many friends in the profession as a meticulous scholar and an 
excellent teacher. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FisTORICAL REVIEW: 


With a great delay I have read in your quarterly (October, 1956) Mr. Arthur 
Leon Horniker’s review of my study, Ze studiów nad imperializmem niemieckim: 
Sprawa misji gen. Limana von Sander w Turcji (Lublin, 1955). I would be much 
obliged if you would let the readers of the American Historical Review know that 
Mr. Horniker’s opinion was a shock to me. Mr. Horniker maintains that 1 have 
put forward—contrary to the facts—a Leninist interpretation of the subject and 
have given my study an anti-German character. Mr. Horniker evidently formed 
such an opinion only because the study was published in Poland in 1955 and its 
subject was German imperialism, for the study itself does not contain adequate 
material to support such opinion. I am not a Leninist nor was I influenced by anti- 
German sentiments; the aim of my book was to throw some new light on the very 
important and so far not sufficiently explored problem of General Liman von 
Sanders’ mission in Turkey. 

I have been quite taken aback by Mr. Horniker’s peremptory statement that 
there was no connection between the mission and the penetration of German 
capital into the Near East. It is enough to have a look at some of the German, 
Austrian, and English diplomatic documents of that time to see that such a con- 
nection existed (e.g., Grosse Politik: Nos. 14957, 15004, 15376, 15436, 15449; Oster- 
reich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik: No. 9505; British Documents, Vols. X, Pt. I: No. 
391). 
I think that I have not exaggerated the connection between General Liman 
von Sanders’ mission and German capital in the Near East but rather made them 
not obvious enough. Therefore, I dealt with this particular problem in my latest 
Study, Imperializm niemiecki a Turcja 1912/13 (Poznan, 1956). 


Lublin, Poland Jerzy LUKASZEWSKI 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HistoricaL Review: 


I have no way of judging whether Dr. Jerzy Lukaszewski is or is not a 
Leninist, nor have I stated that he is one. Careful scrutiny of Ze studidw left me 
no alternative but to point out that his investigation of the affair of General Liman 
von Sanders’ mission to Turkey is within a Leninist frame of reference. This is 
clear from a reading of the text beginning with page 10, where he sketches the 
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high stage of German economic development that led to an extensive trade with 
and the financial capital penetration of the Near East, buttressed with citations 
from Lenin’s Imperialism and from other writers accepting the myth. But as I 
indicated, the author never really establishes the direct links that had allegedly 
existed between the financial capital penetration and Liman von Sanders” mission 
which in his view was the decisive step of German imperialism toward the politi- 
cal subordination of Turkey. In fact, he himself recognizes that he has not made 
the connections “obvious enough.” : 

Of the eight documents, which according to Dr. Lukaszewski ostensibly estab- 
lish such connections, I find only three cited in the study: No. 15436 on page 29 
and Nos, 15449 and 391 on page 36. They do not touch on the matter at hand. 
Interestingly enough, they document the political difficulties encountered by Ger- 
many in Turkey rather than its domination of the empire. Furthermore, it really 
is surprising that the author has not challenged my main arguments in the review 
regarding Russia’s designs on the Ottoman Empire and her role in the interna- 
tional crisis created by the Liman von Sanders military mission. 

While Dr. Lukaszewski disclaims anti-German sentiments, I, though ani- 
` mated by such sentiments, was annoyed by the anti-German bias of the study, 
which he presents as a “scientific” investigation of the affair. 


Washington, D. C. ArTHUR LEON HorNIKER 


The 
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The Next Assignment” 
WırLiam L. LANGER 


NYONE who, like myself, has the honor to serve as president of this 
association and to address it on the occasion of its annual meeting may 

be presumed to have devoted many years to the historical profession, to have 
taught many successive college generations, to have trained numerous young 
scholars, and to have written at least some books and articles. The chances 
are great that he has reached those exalted levels of the academic life which 
involve so many administrative and advisory duties, as well as such expendi- 
ture of time and energy in seeing people, in writing recommendations, and in 
reading the writings of others that he is most unlikely ever again to have 
much time to pursue his own researches. Nonetheless, his long and varied 
experience and his ever broadening contacts with others working in many 
diverse fields have probably sharpened his understanding of the problems of 
* Presidential address delivered at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association, 
the Statler Hotel, New York City, December 29, 1957. 1 have benefited greatly from long dis- 
cussions of this problem with my brother, Dr. Walter C. Langer. I have also to thank Pro- 
fessors Talcott Parsons and Raymond A. Bauer, for stimulating comments on an early draft 


of the address, and Professors James C. Diggory and A. Pepitone, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for allowing me to read their unpublished report on “Behavior and Disaster.” 
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his own profession and enhanced his awareness of the many lacunae in our 
knowledge of the world and of mankind, both in the past and in the present. 
It would seem altogether fitting, therefore, that I, for one, should make use 
of this occasion not so much for reflection on the past achievements of the 
profession (which is what might be expected of a historian), as for specula- 
tion about its needs and its future—that is, about the directions which his- 
torical study might profitably take in the years to come. 

I am sure to sense, at this juncture, a certain uneasiness in my audience, 
for historians, having dedicated their lives to the exploration and understand- 
ing of the past, are apt to be suspicious of novelty and ill-disposed toward 
crystal-gazing. In the words of my distinguished predecessor, they lack the 
“speculative audacity” of the natural scientists, those artisans of brave hypoth- 
eses. This tendency on the part of historians to become buried in their own 
conservatism strikes me as truly regrettable. What basically may be a virtue 
tends to become a vice, locking our intellectual faculties in the molds of the 
past and preventing us from opening new horizons as our cousins in the 
natural sciences are constantly doing. If progress is to be made we must cer- 
tainly have new ideas, new points of view, and new techniques. We must be 
ready, from time to time, to take flyers into the unknown, even though some 
of them may prove wide of the mark. Like the scientists, we can learn a lot 
from our own mistakes, and the chances are that, if we persist, each successive 
attempt may take us closer to the target. I should therefore like to ask myself 
this evening what direction is apt to lead to further progress in historical 
study; what direction, if I were a younger man, would claim my interest and 
attention; in short, what might be the historian’s “next assignment.” 

We are all keenly aware of the fact that during the past half century the 
scope of historical study has been vastly extended. The traditional political- 
military history has become more comprehensive and more analytical and has 
been reinforced by researches into the social, economic, intellectual, scientific, 
and other aspects of the past, some of them truly remote from what used to 
be considered history. So far has this development gone that 1 find it difficult 
to envisage much further horizontal expansion of the area of investigation. 

There is, however, still ample scope for penetration in depth and I, per- 
sonally, have no doubt that the “newest history” will be more intensive and 
probably less extensive. 1 refer more specifically to the urgently needed deep- 
ening of our historical understanding through exploitation of the concepts 
and findings of modern psychology. And by this, may 1 add, 1 do not refer 
to classical or academic psychology which, so far as 1 can detect, has little 
bearing on historical problems, but rather to psychoanalysis and its later de- 
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velopments and variations as included in the terms “dynamic” or “depth 
psychology.” 

In the course of my reading over the years I have been much impressed by 
the prodigious impact of psychoanalytic doctrine on many, not to say most, 
fields of human study and expression. Of Freud himself it has been said that 
“he has in large part created the intellectual climate of our time.”* “Almost 
alone,” remarks a recent writer in the Times Literary Supplement, “he re- 
vealed the deepest sources of human endeavor and remorselessly pursued 
their implications for the individual and society.”* Once the initial resistance 
to the recognition of unconscious, irrational forces in human nature was over- 
come, psychoanalysis quickly became a dominant influence in psychiatry, in 
abnormal psychology, and in personality study. The field of medicine is feel- 
ing its impact not only in the area of psychosomatic illness, but in the under- 
standing of the doctor-patient relationship. Our whole educational system 
and the methods of child-training have been modified in the light of its find- 
ings. For anthropology it has opened new and wider vistas by providing for 
the first time “a theory of raw human nature” and by suggesting an explana- 
tion of otherwise incomprehensible cultural traits and practices. It has done 
much also to revise established notions about religion and has given a great 
impetus to pastoral care and social work. The problems of mythology and 
sociology have been illuminated by its insights, and more recently its influence 
has been strongly felt in penology, in political science, and even in economics, 
while in the arts almost every major figure of the past generation has been 
in some measure affected by it.’ 


i “Freud and the Arts,” London Times Literary Supplement, May 4, 1956. 
2 Ibid, See also Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, 1945), 
p. 11; Goodwin Watson, “Clio and Psyche: Some Interrelations of Psychology and History,” in 
The Culsural Approach to History, ed. Caroline Ware (New York, 1940), pp. 34-47; Hans W. 
Gruhle, Geschichtsschreibung und Psychologie (Bonn, 1953), p. 73 The Social Sciences in Histori- 
cal Study, Social Science Research Council Bull. No, 64 (New York, 1954), pp. 61 ff. 

3 See the article by Henry W. Brosin, “A Review of the Infuence of Psychoanalysis on 
Current Thought,” in Dynamic Psychiatry, ed. Franz Alexander and Helen Ross (Chicago, 1952), 
pp. 508-53; Ernest Jones, What Is Psychoanalysis? (new ed., New York, 1948), pp. 80 f; 
Tago Galdston, ed., Freud and Contemporary Culture (New York, 1957). See also J. A. Gen- 
gerelli, “Dogma or Discipline?” Saturday Review, Mar. 23, 1957; Gardner Murphy, “The Cur- 
rent Impact of Freud upon Psychology,” Amer. Psychologist, XI (1956), 663-732; A. Irving 
Hallowell, “Culture, Personality and Society,” in Anthropology Today, A. L. Kroeber (Chicago, 
1953), pp. 597-620; Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Influence of Psychiatry on Anthropology in 
America during the Past One Hundred Years,” in One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry, 
ed. J. K. Hall (New York, 1944), pp. 589-618 and “Politics, History and Psychology,” World 
Politics, VIN (1955), 112-23; Harold D. Lasswell, “Impact of Psychoanalytic Thinking on the 
Social Sciences,” in The State of the Social Sciences, ed. Leonard D. White (Chicago, 1956), 
pp. 84-115; R. Money-Kyrle, Superstition and Society (London, 1939); Walter A. Weisskopf, 
The Psychology of Economics (Chicago, 1955); Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion 
(New Haven, 1950); F. J. Hoffman, Freudianism and the Literary Mind (Baton Rouge, 1945); 
Louis Schneider, The Psychoanalyst and the Artist (New York, 1950). 
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Despite this general and often profound intellectual and artistic reorienta- 
tion since Freud published his first epoch-making works sixty years ago, his- 
torians have, as a group, maintained an almost completely negative attitude 
toward the teachings of psychoanalysis. Their lack of response has been due, 
I should think, less to constitutional obscurantism than to the fact that his- 
torians, as disciples of Thucydides, have habitually thought of themselves as 
psychologists in their own right. They have indulged freely in psychological 
interpretation, and many no doubt have shared the fear that the humanistic 
appreciation of personality, as in poetry or drama, might be irretrievably lost 
through the application of a coldly penetrating calculus.* Many considered 
the whole psychoanalytic doctrine too biological and too deterministic, as 
well as too conjectural, and they were, furthermore, reluctant to recognize 
and deal with unconscious motives and irrational forces. Psychoanalysis, on 
the other hand, was still a young science and therefore lacked the prestige to 
make historians acquire a guilt-complex about not being more fully initiated 
into its mysteries.” Almost without exception, then, they have stuck to the ap- 
proach and methods of historicism, restricting themselves to recorded fact 
and to strictly rational motivation. So impervious was the profession as a 
whole to the new teaching that an inquiry into the influence of psychoanaly- 
sis on modern thought, written a few years ago, made no mention whatever 
of history.” — 

This is as remarkable as it is lamentable, for, on the very face of it, psycho- 
analysis would seem to have much to contribute to the solution of historical 
problems. Many years of clinical work by hundreds of trained analysts have 
by now fortified and refined Freud’s original theory of human drives, the 
conflicts to which they give rise, and the methods by which they are repressed 
or diverted, Psychoanalysis has long since ceased being merely a therapy and 
has been generally recognized as a theory basic to the study of the human 
personality. How can it be that the historian, who must be as much or more 
concerned with human beings and their motivation than with impersonal 
forces and causation, has failed to make use of these findings? Viewed in the 

4 Raymond B. Cattell, An Introduction to Personality Study (London, 1950), pp. 13-14. 
H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago, 1930), p. 11, refers to “the ob- 
scurantist revulsion against submitting the sacred mystery of personality to the coarse indignity 
of exact investigation.” Keats is said to have feared that spectrum analysis would ruin his en- 


joyment of the rainbow. See Jones, What is Psychoanalysis? pp. 12 ff. 

5 Sidney Ratner, “The Historian’s Approach to Psychology,” Jour. Hist. ET II (19410), 
95-109. 

8 Edward N. Saveth, “The Historian and the Freudian Approach to History,” New York 
Times Book Review, Jan. 1, 1956; Gruhle, Geschichtsschreibung und Psychologie, pp. 116 f.; 
Richard L. Schoenwald, “Historians and the Challenge of Freud,” Western Humanities Rev., 


X (1956), 99-108. 
T Brosin, “Review of Influence of Psychoanalysis on Current Thought” 
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light of modern depth psychology, the homespun, common-sense psychologi- 
cal interpretations of past historians, even some of the greatest, seem woefully 
inadequate, not to say naive.® Clearly the time has come for us to reckon 
with a doctrine that strikes so close to the heart of our own discipline.” 

Since psychoanalysis is concerned primarily with the emotional life of the 
individual, its most immediate application is in the field of biography. Freud 
himself here showed the way, first in his essay on Leonardo da Vinci (1910) 
and later in his analytical study of Dostoevsky (1928). He was initially im- 
pressed by the similarity between some of the material produced by a patient 
in analysis and the only recorded childhood recollection of the Italian artist. 
With this fragmentary memory as a starting point, Freud studied the writ- 
ings and artistic productions of Leonardo and demonstrated how much light 
could be shed on his creative and scientific life through the methods of analy- 
sis. No doubt he erred with respect to certain points of art history. Quite pos- 
sibly some of his deductions were unnecessarily involved or farfetched. None- 
theless, recent critics have testified that he was able, “thanks to his theory and 
method, and perhaps even more to his deep sympathy for the tragic and the 
problematic in Leonardo, to pose altogether new and important questions 
about his personality, questions which were unsuspected by earlier writers 
and to which no better answer than Freud’s has yet been given.”*® 

The striking novelty and the startling conclusions of Freud’s essay on 
Leonardo had much to do with precipitating the flood of psychoanalytic or, 
better, pseudo-psychoanalytic biographical writing during the 1920’s. Almost 
all of this was of such a low order—ill-informed, sensational, scandalizing— 
that it brought the entire Freudian approach into disrepute. I have no doubt 
that this, in turn, discouraged serious scholars—the historians among them 
—from really examining the possibilities of the new teachings. Only within 
the last generation has the situation begun to change. The basic cancepts of 
psychoanalysis, such as the processes of repression, identification, projection, 


8 Gruhle op. cit., pp. 127 ff., cites a number of instances from the writings of eminent Ger- 
man historians, and Max Horkheimer, “Geschichte und Psychologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozial- 
forschung, 1 (1932), 125-44, argues the complete inadequacy of the psychological concepts of 
the classical economists. Alfred M. Tozzer, “Biography and Biology,” in Personality in Nature, 
Society, and Culture, ed. Clyde Kluckhohn and H. A. Murray (2d ed., New York, 1953), pp. 
226-39, plays hayoc with the simple-minded biological twist in much biographical writing. 

9 This thought is more or less explicitly expressed by Louis Gottschalk, “The Historian and 
the Historical Document,” in The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology and 
Sociology, Social Science Research Council Bull. No. 53 (New York, 1945), and in The Social 
Sciences in Historical Study. See also Sir Lewis Namier, “Human Nature in Politics,” in his 
Personalities and Powers (London, 1955); Schoenwald, “Historians and the Challenge of 
Freud.” 

10 Meyer Shapiro, “Leonardo and Freud: An Art-Historical Study,” Jour, Hist. Ideas, XVI 
(1956), 147-78, and other critics there cited, 
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reaction formation, substitution, displacement, and sublimation, have become 
more firmly established through clinical work and have at the same time in- 
creasingly become part of our thinking. Meanwhile, concerted efforts have 
been made to build up systematic personality and character study on a psy- 
choanalytic basis and the so-called neo-Freudians, advancing beyond the nar- 
rowly environmental factors, have done much to develop the significance of 
constitutional and cultural influences.** 

While recognized scholars in related fields, notably in political science, 
have begun to apply psychoanalytic principles to the study of personality 
types and their social role, historians have for the most part approved of the 
iron curtain between their own profession and that of the dynamic psycholo- 
gists. It is, indeed, still professionally dangerous to admit any addiction to such 
‘unorthodox doctrine.** Even those who are in general intrigued by the poten- 
tialities of psychoanalysis are inclined to argue against its application to his- 
torical problems. They point out that evidence on the crucial early years of 
an individual’s life is rarely available and that, unlike the practicing analyst, 
the historian cannot turn to his subject and help him revive memories of spe- 
cific events and relationships. To this it may be answered that the historian, on 
whatever basis he is operating, is always suffering from lack of data. Actually 
there is often considerable information about the family background of prom- 
inent historical personalities and the sum total of evidence about their careers 
is in some cases enormous. Furthermore, the experiences of earliest childhood 
are no longer rated as important for later development as was once the case, 
and the historian, if he cannot deal with his subject as man to man, at least has 
the advantage of surveying his whole career and being able to observe the 
functioning of significant forces.** In any event we historians must, if we are 
to retain our self-respect, believe that we can do better with the available 
evidence than the untrained popular biographer to whom we have so largely 


abandoned the field. 


11 Fromm, “Die psychoanalytische Charakterologie und ihre Bedeutung fúr die Sozial- 
psychologie,” Zeits. f. Sozialforschung, I (1932), 253-77, and Psychology and Religion, pp. 
to ff.; Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937), chap. 1; Franz 
Alexander, Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1948), chap. v1; Ralph Linton, The 
Cultural Development of Personality (New York, 1945); Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of 
Society, esp. chap. xıv; Gerald S, Blum, Psychoanalytic Theories of Personality (New York, 
1953); Gordon W. Allport, Becoming: Basie Considerations for a Psychology of Personality 
ey Haven, 1955); Georges Friedmann, “Psychoanalysis and Sociology,” Diogenes, No. 14 

1956), 17-35. 

12 Bernard Brodie, in his review of the excellent study of Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House (New York, 1957) by Alexander and Juliette George, notes that the authors, while using 
very effectively the concepts of psychoanalysis, are scrupulous not to mention the fact. “A Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation of Woodrow Wilson,” World Politics, IX (1957), 413~22. 

18 Gruhle, Geschichtsschreibung und Psychologie, pp. 127 ff. 
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The historian is, of course, less interested in the individual as such than 
in the impact of certain individuals upon the society of their time and, beyond 
that, in the behavior of men as members of the group, society, or culture. This 
leads us into the domain of social or collective psychology, a subject on which 
much has been written during the past twenty-five years, especially in this 
country, but in which progress continues to be slight because of the difficulty 
of distinguishing satisfactorily between large groups and small groups, be- 
tween organized and unorganized aggregations, between such vague collec- 
tivities as the crowd, the mob, and the mass.** Much certainly remains to be 
done in this area, especially in the elaboration of a theory to bridge the gap 
between individual and collective psychology. 

Freud himself became convinced, at an early date, that his theories might 
have a certain applicability to historical and cultural problems.” He accepted 
the conclusions of Gustave Le Bon’s well-known study of the psychology of 
crowds (1895) and recognized that a group may develop “a sort of collective 
mind.”** As the years went by, his clinical work led him to the conclusion 
that there were close parallels between the development of the individual and 
of the race. Thus, the individual’s unconscious mind was, in a sense, the re- 
pository of the past experiences of his society, if not of mankind.” In his most 
daring and provocative works, Totem and Taboo (1913) and his last book, 
Moses and Monotheism (1939), Freud tried to determine the effect of group 
experience on the formation of a collective group mind. 

Anthropologists, like historians, will probably continue to reject Freud’s 
historical ventures as too extravagantly speculative, but the fact remains that 
anthropological and sociological researches suggest ever more definitely that 
certain basic drives and impulses, as identified by Freud, appear in all cultures 
and that the differences between cultures derive largely from varying methods 
of dealing with these drives.** Furthermore, social psychologists are in- 
creasingly aware of the similarity in the operation of irrational forces in the 
individual and in society.*® Everett D. Martin, an early but unusually discern- 
ing student of the subject, noted in 1920 that the crowd, like our dream life, 


14 Gustave Le Bon, La psychologie des foules was published in 1895. The earliest texts, 
those of William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, and of Edward A. Ross, 
Social Psychology, were first published in 1908. See M. Brewster Smith, “Some Recent Texts in 
Social Psychology,” Psychological Bull., L (1953), 150-9. 

15 Freud's letter to C. G. Jung, July 5, 1910, quoted in Ernest Jones, The Life and Work 
of Sigmund Freud, II (New York, 1955), 448-49. 

16 Freud, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (New York, 1921). 

17 Jones, What is Psychoanalysis? pp. 20 ff. 

18 Geza Roheim, Psychoanalysis and Anthropology (New York, 1950). 

19 Kluckhohn, “The Impact of Freud on Anthropology,” in Freud and Contemporary Cul- 
ture, pp. 66-72. 
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provides an outlet for repressed emotions: “It is as if all at once an unspoken 
agreement were entered into whereby cach member might let himself go, on 
condition that he approved the same thing in all the rest.” A crowd, accord- 
ing to Martin, “is a device for indulging ourselves in a kind of temporary in- 
sanity by all going crazy together.”*° Similarly, Freud’s erstwhile diciple, C. 
G. Jung, has characterized recent political mass movements as “psychic epi- 
demics, i.e. mass psychoses,” and others have noted that the fears and rages of 
mass movements are clearly the residue of childish emotions.” 

All this, as aforesaid, still requires further exploration. It does seem, how- 
ever, that we shall have to learn to reckon with the concept of “collective 
mentality,” even on the unconscious level, and that the traits of that mental- 
ity—normally submerged and operative only in association with others or in 
specific settings—can best be studied as a part of, or extension of, individual 
psychology. That is to say that progress in social psychology probably de- 
pends on ever more highly refined analysis of the individual—his basic moti- 
vations, his attitudes, beliefs, hopes, fears, and aspirations.” 

Perhaps I may digress at this point to remind you of Georges Lefebvre’s 
long-standing interest and concern with the character and role of mobs and 
crowds in the French Revolution, and especially of his impressive study of 
the mass hysteria of 1789 known as “The Great Fear.” Although Lefebvre 
thought Le Bon superficial and confused, he was convinced by his own re- 
searches that there was such a thing as a “collective mentality.” Indeed, he 
considered it the true causal link between the origins and the effects of major 
crises.” Without specific reference to psychoanalytic concepts, Lefebvre ar- 
rived at conclusions altogether consonant with those of modern psychology. 
His truly impressive studies in a sense prefaced the more recent analyses of 
totalitarian movements which, in my estimation, have so clearly demonstrated 
the vast possibilities that have been opened to social scientists by the findings 
of dynamic psychology.** 

20 The Behavior of Crowds (New York, 1920), pp. 35-36. Martin was well versed in the 
psychoanalytical literature of his time. 

21 Jung, quoted by Ira Progoff, Jung's Psychology and Its Social Meaning (New York, 1953), 
p. ix; Erik H. Erikson, “The First Psychoanalyst,” Yale Rev., XLVI (1956), 40-62; Melitta 


Schmideberg, “Zum Verstindnis massenpsychologischer Erscheinungen,” Imago, XXI (1935), 
445-57- 

22 See esp. Fromm, “Uber Methode und Aufgabe ciner analytischen Sozialpsychologie,” 
Zeits, f. Sozialforschung, I (1932), 28-54. 

23 Lefebvre, “Foules révolutionnaires,” in his Études sur la Revolution Française (Paris, 
1954), pp. 271-87, aud La grande peur de 1789 (Paris, 1932). Philip Rieff, “The Origins of 
Freud's Political Psychology,” Jour. Hist, Ideas, XVIL (1956), 233-49, is equally hard on 
Le Bon. 

24 "To mention a few titles: Nathan Leites, A Study of Bolshevism (Glencoe, Til., 1953); 
Gabriel A. Almond, ef al., The Appeals of Communism (Princeton, 1954); Hannah Arendt, 
The Origins of Totalitarianism (New York, 1951); the essay by Henry Pachter in The Third 
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As historians we must be particularly concerned with the problem whether 
major changes in the psychology of a society or culture can be traced, even in 
part, to some severe trauma suffered in common, that is, with the question 
whether whole communities, like individuals, can be profoundly affected by 
some shattering experience. If it is indeed true that every society or culture 
has a “unique psychological fabric,” deriving at least in part from past com- 
mon experiences and attitudes, it seems reasonable to suppose that any great 
crisis, such as famine, pestilence, natural disaster, or war, should leave its 
mark on the group, the intensity and duration of the impact depending, of 
course, on the nature and magnitude of the crisis. I hasten to say in advance 
that I do not, of course, imagine the psychological impact of such crises to 
be uniform for all members of the population, for if modern psychology has 
demonstrated anything it is the proposition that in any given situation indi- 
viduals will react in widely diverse ways, depending on their constitution, 
their family background, their early experiences, and other factors. But these 
varying responses are apt to be reflected chiefly in the immediate effects of 
the catastrophe. Over the long term (which is of greater interest to the his- 
torian) it seems likely that the group would react in a manner most nearly 
corresponding to the underlying requirements of the majority of its members, 
in other words, that despite great variations as between individuals there 
would be a dominant attitudinal pattern. 

I admit that all this is hypothetical and that we are here moving into unex- 
plored territory, but allow me to examine a specific problem which, though 
remote from the area of my special competence, is nevertheless one to which 
I have devoted much study and thought. Perhaps I may begin by recalling 
Freud’s observation that contemporary man, living in a scientific age in which 
epidemic disease is understood and to a large extent controlled, is apt to lose 
appreciation of the enormous, uncomprehended losses of life in past genera- 
tions, to say nothing of the prolonged and widespread emotional strain oc- 
casioned by such disasters.”” Some exception must be made here for historians 
of the ancient world who, since the days of Niebuhr, have concerned them- 
selves with the possible effects of widespread disease and high mortality on 
the fate of the Mediterranean civilizations. Some have made a strong case for 


Reich, ed. M. Baumont, J. H. E. Fried, and E. Vermeil (New York, 1955) and the discussion 
of it by Carl E. Schorske, “A New Look at the Nazi Movement,” World Politics, IX (1956), 
88-97. See also Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements (New York, 1941), for 
a discussion of various modern mass movements, and Raymond A. Bauer, “The Psycho-Cultural 
Approach to Soviet Studies,” World Politics, VIL (1954), 119-32, for a critical review of several 
analyses of Soviet society. 

25 Freud, “Thoughts for the Times on War and Death” (1915), in Collected Papers (London, 
1924-1934), IV, No. 17. 
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the proposition that malaria, which seems to have first appeared in Greece and 
Italy in the fourth or fifth centuries ».c., soon became endemic and led on the 
one hand to serious debilitation, sloth, and unwillingness to work, and on 
the other to excitability, brutality, and general degradation. Recent researches 
suggest that malaria may have been one of the main causes of the collapse of 
the Etruscan civilization and may have accounted, at least in part, for the 
change in Greek character after the fourth century, especially for the growing 
lack of initiative, the prevalent cowardice, and the increasing trend toward 
cruelty. With reference to the fate of the Roman Empire, Professor Arthur 
Boak has recently reexamined the striking loss of population in the third and 
fourth centuries a.n. and has attributed it largely to the great epidemics of 
A.D. 165-180 and 250-280, thus reaffirming the view of Niebuhr and others that 
the Empire never really recovered from these tragic visitations.** 

The literature on these and subsequent epidemics is, however, devoted 
largely to their medical and sanitational aspects, or at most to their eco- 
nomic and social effects. My primary interest, as I have said, is with the pos- 
sible long-range psychological repercussions. To study these I think we may 
well pass over the great plague of Athens in 430 B.c., so vividly reported by 
Thucydides, and the so-called plague of Justinian of the sixth century A.D., not 
because they were unimportant but because there is much more voluminous 
and instructive information about the Black Death of 1348-1349 and the 
ensuing period of devastating disease. | 

Western Europe seems to have been relatively free from major epidemics 
in the period from the sixth to the fourteenth century and it may well be that 
the revival of trade and the growth of towns, with their congestion and lack 
of sanitation, had much to do with the spread and establishment of the great 
mortal diseases like plague, typhus, syphilis, and influenza.” At any rate, the 
Black Death was worse than anything experienced prior to that time and was, 
in all probability, the greatest single disaster that has ever befallen European 
mankind. In most localities a third or even a half of the population was lost 
within the space of a few months, and it is important to remember that the 
great Visitation of 1348-1349 was only the beginning of a period of pandemic 

28 W, H. S. Jones, Dea Febris: A Study of Malaria in Ancient Italy (n.p., n.d.) and Malaria 
and Greek History (Manchester, 1909); Jones, Major R. Ross, and G. G. Ellet, Malaria, a Neg- 
lected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome (Cambridge, 1907); Nello Toscanelli, La 
malaria nelVantichita e la fine degli Etruschi (Milan, 1927), esp. pp. 237 ff; A. E. R. Boak, 
Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West (Ano Arbor, Mich., 1955). 

27 Bernard M. Lersch, Geschichte der Volksseuchen (Berlin, 1896), pp. s2 f; L. Fabian 
Hirst, The Conquest of Plague (Oxford, 1953), p. 10. It is highly likely that the arrival of 
rats in Europe in the twelfth century had an important bearing on the spread of bubonic plague. 


See Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History (Boston, 1935), pp. 195 ff.; Major Greenwood, Epi- 
demics and Crowd-Diseases (New York, 1937), pp. 289 f. 
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disease with a continuing frightful drain of population. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that for three hundred years Europe was ravaged by one dis- 
ease or another, or more usually by several simultaneously, the serious out- 
breaks coming generally at intervals of five to ten years.”® Professor Lynn 
Thorndike, who thirty years ago wrote in the American Historical Review 
of the blight of pestilence on early modern civilization, pointed out that the 
period of greatest affliction was that of the Renaissance, and especially the 
years from about 1480 until 1540, during which period frequent severe out- 
breaks of bubonic plague were reinforced by attacks of typhus fever and by 
the onset of the great epidemic of syphilis, to say nothing of the English 
Sweat (probably influenza) which repeatedly devastated England before in- 
vading the Continent in 1529. The bubonic plague began to die out in West- 
ern Europe only in the late seventeenth century, to disappear almost com- 
pletely after the violent outbreak at Marseilles in 1720, But the Balkans and 
Middle East continued to suffer from it until well into the nineteenth century 
and the pandemic that broke out in India in the 1890's was evidently com- 
parable to the Black Death in terms of mortality and duration.” 

The extensive records of the Black Death have been long and carefully 
studied, not only with reference to their medical aspects, but also in connec- 
tion with the economic and social effects of so sudden and substantial a loss 
of population, The English population is estimated to have fallen from 
3,700,000 in 1348 to 2,100,000 in 1400, the mortality rates of the period 1348- 
1375 far exceeding those of modern India. While the figures for continental 


28 August Hirsch, Handbook of Geographical and Historical Pathology, trans. Charles 
Creighton (London, 1883-1885), I, chap. x; Georg Sticker, Abhandlungen aus der Seuchen- 
geschichte und Seuchenlehre, I, Die Pest (Giessen, 1908), pp. 74 f; Hirst, Conquest of Plague, 
p. 13; Josiah C. Russell, British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1948), pp. 2, 14 
ff.; Lynn Thorndike, ‘The Blight of Pestilence on Early Modern Civilization,” Amer. Hist. Rev., 
XXXI (1927), 455-74; C. W. Previté-Orton, Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1932), 
introd.; David A, Stewart, “Disease and History,” dan, Medical Hist., N.S., VU (1935), 351- 
71; Herman B. Allyn, “The Black Death, Its Social and Economic Results,” ibid., VIL (1925), 
226-36; the excellent, succinct review by Yves Renouard, "Conséquences et intérêt de démo- 
graphique de la peste noire de 1348,” Population [Paris], TI (1948), 459-66, and “La peste 
noire de 1348-1350,” Rev, de Paris (Mar., 1950), 107-19. According to Charles Mullett, The 
Bubome Plague and England (Lexington, Ky., 1956), p. 18, there were no less than twenty 
attacks in England in the course of the fifteenth century. 

29 Hirsch, Handbook . . . Pathology, I, chaps. ut, x, x; I, chap. n; Justus F. K. Hecker, 
The Epidemics of the Middle Ages, trans. B. G. Babington (London, 1844), pp. 188 ff.; Charles 
Creighton, A History of Epidemics in Britain (Cambridge, 1891), I, chap. vm; Hermann Meyer, 
“Zur Geschichte der Pest im 15. und 16, Jahrhundert,” Schauinsland, XXVII (1901), 13-32; 
Hirst, Conquest of Plague, p. 16. It is highly likely that the replacement of the black rat by the 
brown rat in Europe in the early cighteenth century had an important bearing on the decline of 
the plague, since the black rat was much more domesticated than the brown (see Zinsser, 
op. cit., pp. 195 ff.), and it may well be that the growing severity of the European climate, 
beginning with the late sixteenth century, may have reduced the reproduction rate of the rat 
flea which is the carrier of the plague bacillus. See Gustaf Utterstróm, “Climate Fluctuations 
and Population Problems in Early Modern History,” Scandinavian Econ. Hist. Rev., IE (1955), 


3-47. 
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countries are less complete, the available data suggests that the losses were 
comparable.” Cities and towns suffered particularly, but in some areas as 
many as 40 per cent of the villages and hamlets were abandoned, the survivors 
joining with those of other settlements or moving to the depopulated towns 
where opportunity beckoned.** Although a generation ago there was a tend- 
ency, especially among English historians, to minimize the social effects of 
the Black Death, more recent writers like G. G. Coulton, for example, ac- 
knowledge that the great epidemic, if it did not evoke entirely new forces, did 
vastly accelerate those already operative.” The economic progress of Europe, 
which had been phenomenal in the thirteenth century, came to a halt and 
was soon followed by a prolonged depression lasting until the mid-fifteenth 
century and in a sense even into the seventeenth.” 


80 Julius Beloch, “Bevolkerungsgeschichte Europas im Mittelalter,” Zeiss. f. Soctaluussenschaft, 
UI (1900), 405-23; Russell, British Medieval Population, pp. 263 ff., 375, and “Medieval 
Population,” Social Forces, XV (1937), 503-11; Renouard, “Conséquences . . . de la peste noire”; 
Maxim Kowalewsky, Die ökonomische Entwicklung Europas (Berlin, 1911), V, 277 £., 321 f., 
362 ff., 400 fl. 

81 On the desertion of villages and the depopulation of the countryside see Francis A, 
Gasquet, The Great Pestilence (London, 1893), pp. 28 if., 54, 68, and chaps. IX, x, passim; 
Creighton, History of Epidemics, I, 122, 177, 191; Maurice Beresford, The Lost Villages of 
England (London, 1954) who, however, attributes the abandonment of villages to increasing 
enclosures for grazing, at least in the first instance, By far the best treatments are those of 
Friedrich Lütge, Deutsche Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin, 1952), pp. 144 f., and 
Wilhelm Abel, Die Wüstungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters (ad ed., Stuttgart, 1955). 

82 So far as Germany is concerned the reaction to exaggerated claims was first expressed by 
Robert Hoeniger, Der Schwarz Tod tn Deutschland (Berlin, 1882), pp. 77 ff. In England the 
reversal of opinion was brought about largely through the researches of A. Elizabeth Levett, 
“The Black Death on the Estates of the See of Winchester,” Oxford Stud. in Social and Legal 
Hist., V (1916), 1-120, and was strongly reflected in such writings as Helen Robbins, “A 
Comparison of the Effects of the Black Death on the Economic Organization of France and 
England,” Jour. Polit, Econ., XXXVI (1928), 447-79. For the best-informed recent evaluations, 
see Coulton, The Black Death (London, 1929), chap. v; also the very judicious review by 
Eileen E. Power, “The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organization in England,” History, 
N.S., IH (1918), 109-16; the basic study for Spain by Charles Verlinden, “La grande peste en 
Espagne: Contribution a l'étude de ses conséquences économiques et sociales,” Rev. beige de 
philol. et d’hist., XVIL (1938), 101-46; and the admirable summaries by Renouard, cited above, 
fn. 28. 

38 So eminent an authority as Wilhelm Abel, “Wachstumsschwankungen mitteleuropaischer 
Völker seit dem Mittelalter,” Jahrb. f. Nationalökonomie u. Statistik, CXLI (1935), 670-92, 
holds that pestilence, famine, and war were not enough to account for the enormous decline in 
population and that psychological forces, as yet unanalyzed, Ied to a reluctance to marry and 
raise a family. E. J. Hobsbawm, “The General Crisis of the European Economy in the 17th 
Century,” Past and Present (1954), No. 5, 33-53 and No. 6, 44-65, notes that the economic 
crisis, which had been in process since about 1300, came to an end at just about the time the 
plague died out. On the general economic depression see especially M. Postan, ‘Revisions in 
Economic History: The Fifteenth Century,” Econ. Hist. Rev., IX (1939), 160-67; John Salt- 
marsh, “Plague and Economic Decline in England in the Later Middle Ages,” Cambridge Hist, 
Jour., VIL (1941), 23-41; Edouard Perroy, “Les crises du xrv* siècle,” Annales, IV (1949), 
167-82, who stresses the fact that the Black Death created a demographic crisis, superimposed 
on a food crisis (1315-1320) and a financial crisis (1335-1345); Robert S. Lopez, “The Trade of 
Medieval Europe: The South,” Cambridge Economic History of Europe, II (Cambridge, 1952), 
` pp. 338 ff.; Postan, “The Trade of Medieval Europe: The North,” ibid., pp. 191 ff.; and Lopez's 
review of M. Mollat's Le Commerce maritime normand à la fin du moyen Age, in Speculum, 
XXXI (1957), 386. 
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I make only the most fleeting reference to these questions, because my 
chief concern, as I have said, is to determine, if possible, what the long-term 
psychological effects of this age of disease may have been. The immediate 
horrors of great epidemics have been vividly described by eminent writers 
from Thucydides to Albert Camus and have been pictured on canvas by 
famous artists like Raphael and Delacroix.* At news of the approach of the 
disease a haunting terror seizes the population, in the Middle Ages leading 
on the one hand to great upsurges of repentance in the form of flagellant 
processions and on the other to a mad search for scapegoats, eventuating in 
large-scale pogroms of the Jews.** The most striking feature of such visita- 
tions has always been the precipitate flight from the cities, in which not only 
the wealthier classes but also town officials, professors and teachers, clergy, and 
even physicians took part.** The majority of the population, taking the dis- 
aster as an expression of God’s wrath, devoted itself to penitential exercises, 
to merciful occupations, and to such good works as the repair of churches and 
the founding of religious houses. On the other hand, the horror and confusion 
in many places brought general demoralization and social breakdown. Crimi- 
nal elements were quick to take over, looting the deserted houses and even 
murdering the sick in order to rob them of their jewels. Many, despairing of 
the goodness and mercy of God, gave themselves over to riotous living, re- 
solved, as Thucydides says, “to get out of life the pleasures which could be 
had speedily and which would satisfy their lusts, regarding their bodies and 
their wealth alike as transitory.” Drunkenness and sexual immorality were 


84 CE, the realistic account in Camus, La peste (Paris, 1947), with the contemporary account 
of the yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia in 1793 in Howard W. Haggard, Devils, Drugs 
and Dectors (New York, 1929), p. 213. Recent, as yet unpublished, studies of modern epi- 
demics by Professors James Diggory and A. Pepitone of the University of Pennsylvania, bear 
out all the main features of earlier descriptions. Some striking plague paintings are reproduced 
in Raymond Crawfurd, Plague and Pestilence in Literature and Art (Oxford, 1914). 

85 Although the appearance of flagellantism and the beginnings of the Jewish pogroms 
antedated the Black Death, they reached their fullest development in 1348--1349. See the basic 
accounts by Karl Lechner, “Die grosse Geisselfahrt des Jahres 1349,” Historisches Jahrbuch, 
V (1884), 437-62; of Heine Pfannenschmid, “Die Geissler des Jahres 1349 in Deutschland und 
den Niederlanden,” Die Lieder und Melodien der Geissler des Jahres 1349, ed. Paul Runge 
(Leipzig, 1900), pp. 89-218; Joseph McCabe, The History of Flagellantism (Girard, Kans., 
1946), esp. 33 ff.; Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millenium (London, 1957), chap. vi. See 
further Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, pp. 32 ff.; Hoeniger, Der Schwarz Tod; Johannes 
Nohl, The Black Death (London, 1926); A. L. Maycock, “A Note on the Black Death,” Nine- 
teenth Century, XCVII (1925), 456-64. As late as 1884 in Italy physicians were suspected as 
agents of the rich to poison the poor, and in 1896 British officials in Bombay were charged with 
spreading the plague. See Melitta Schmideberg, “The Role of Psychotic Mechanisms in Cultural 
Development,” Internat. Jour. Psychoanalysis, XI (1930), 387-418; René Bachrel, “La haine de 
classe au temps d’épidémie,” Annales, VIL (1952), 351-60, who analyzes the popular reaction to 
the cholera epidemic of 1831-32; and Ilza Veith, “Plague and Politics,” Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
XXVII (1954), 408-15. 

88 The extent of such exodus may be judged from the fact that during the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1878 about 60 per cent of the population fled the city of Memphis (unpublished 
MS by James C. Diggory.) 
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the order of the day. “In one house,” reported an observer of the London 
plague of 1665, “you might hear them roaring under the pangs of death, in 
the next tippling, whoring and belching out blasphemies against God.” ** 

The vivid description of the Black Death in Florence, in the introduction 
to Boccaccio’s Decameron, is so familiar that further details about the im- 
mediate consequences may be dispensed with. Unfortunately neither the 
sources nor later historians tell us much of the long-range effects excepting 
that in the late nineteenth century a school of British writers traced to the 
Black Death fundamental changes in the agrarian system and indeed in the 
entire social order; the English prelate-historian, Francis Cardinal Gasquet, 
maintained that the Black Death, with its admittedly high mortality among 
the clergy, served to disrupt the whole religious establishment and thereby 
set the scene for the Protestant Reformation. Though this thesis is undoubt- 
edly exaggerated, it does seem likely that the loss of clergy, especially in the 
higher ranks, the consequent growth of pluralities, the inevitable appoint- 
ment of some who proved to be “clerical scamps” (Jessopp), and the vast 
enrichment of the Church through the legacies of the pious, all taken to- 
gether played a significant role in the religious development of the later Mid- 
dle Ages.?® 

But again, these are essentially institutional problems which may reflect 
but do not explain the underlying psychological forces. That unusual forces 
of this kind were operative in the later Middle Ages seems highly probable. 
Indeed, a number of eminent historians have in recent years expatiated on 
the special character of this period.” I will not attempt even to summarize 


8T Quoted in Walter G. Bell, The Great Plague in London in 1665 (London, 1924), p. 222. 
In addition to the classic accounts of Thucydides (Peloponnesian War, Book II) and Boccaccio 
(Decameron, introd.), see also the notes of the great physician, Ambroise Paré, De la peste in 
Ocuvres completes (Paris, 1841), II, 350-464; Mullett, op. cit., p. 118, on the London plague 
of 1603; F. P. Wilson, The Plague in Shakespeare's London (Oxford, 1927), chap. v on the 
London plague of 1625. Much evidence is adduced in B. S. Gowen, “Some Psychological As- 
pects of Pestilence and Other Epidemics,” (Winchester, Tenn., 1907; enlarged reprint from the 
Amer, Jour. Psychology, XVII [Jan., 1907], 1-60); Karl Lechner, Das grosse Sterben in Deutsch- 
land (Innsbruck, 1884), pp. 93 f£; and the books of Creighton, Kowalewsky, Hecker, Nohl, 
Gasquet, and Coulton, all cited above. 

‘ 880On the high mortality of the clergy in England see especially Russell, British Medieval 
Population, pp. 222 ff., 367. On the general problem see Gasquet, Great Pestilence, pp. xvi-xvii, 
203 ff.; Augustus Jessopp, The Coming of the Friars and Other Historical Essays (New York, 
1889), pp. 245 ff.; Coulton, The Black Death, p. 48, and particularly his chapter on the Black 
Death in Medieval Panorama (New York, 1938); Hoeniger, Der Schwarz Tod, pp. 126 ff.; Anna 
M. Campbell, The Black Death and Men of Learning (New York, 1931), 136 ff.; A. Hamilton 
Thompson, “The Registers of John Gynewell, Bishop of Lincoln, for the years 1349-1350” and 
“The Pestilences of the 14th Century in the Diocese of York,” Archeol. Jour., LXVII (1911), 
301-60, LXXI (1914), 97-154. According to Peter G. Mode, The Influence of the Black Death _ 
on the English Monasteries (Chicago, 1916), chaps. 11, vi, the heads of at least 120 monasteries 
had died and some of those who succeeded proved to be veritable gangsters. Verlinden lays 
great stress on the enrichment of the Church in Spain through donations and legacies. 

89 Johan Huizinga's The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1927) was, in a sense, the 
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the various interpretations of the temper of that age which have been ad- 
vanced on one side or the other. None of the commentators, so far as I can 
see, have traced or determined the connection between the great and con- 
stantly recurring epidemics and the state of mind of much of Europe at that 
time. Yet this relationship would seem to leap to the eye. The age was 
marked, as all admit, by a mood of misery, depression, and anxiety, and by 
a general sense of impending doom.*” Numerous writers in widely varying 
fields have commented on the morbid preoccupation with death, the macabre 
interest in tombs, the gruesome predilection for the human corpse.** Among 
painters the favorite themes were Christ’s passion, the terrors of the Last 
Judgment, and the tortures of Hell, all depicted with ruthless realism and 
with an almost loving devotion to each repulsive detail.“ Altogether charac- 
teristic was the immense popularity of the Dance of Death woodcuts and 
murals, with appropriate verses, which appeared soon after the Black Death 
and which, it is agreed, expressed the sense of the immediacy of death and 
the dread of dying unshriven. Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies these pitilessly naturalistic pictures ensured man’s constant realization 
of his imminent fate.“ 


counterpart to Jakob Burckhardt’s The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (London, 1878), 
Of the more recent books the following seem to me particularly significant: Rudolf Stadelmann, 
Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Halle, 1929); Will-Erich Peuckert, Die grosse Wende. 
Das apokalyptische Saeculum und Luther (Hamburg, 1948); Hermann Heimpel, “Das Wesen 
des Spátmittelalters,” Der Mensch in seiner Gegenwart (Gottingen, 1934). 

40 Huizinga, op. cif., chap. 1; Stadelmann, op. cit., pp. 7, 13; Peuckert, op. cit., pp. 21, 1443 
Willy Andreas, Deutschland vor der Reformation (5th ed., Stuttgart, 1948), p. 202; Otto 
Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe (Cambridge, 1945), p. 10. In a broad 
way, Renouard (works noted in fn. 28) and Lucien Febvre (“La peste noire de 1348,” Annales, 
IV [1949], 102-103) have suggested the psychological and religious repercussions of the great 
epidemics. Some authors speak of hysteria, paranoia, and mental disease. See Willy Hellpach, 
Die geistigen Epidemien (Frankfurt, 1905), pp. 84 ff.; Gregory Zilboorg, 4 History of Medical 
Psychology (New York, 1941), pp. 153 ff.; Norman Cohn, Pursuit of the Millenium, p. 73. 

41 See esp. Frederick P. Weber, Aspects of Death and Correlated Aspects of Life in Art, Epi- 
gram and Poetry (London, 1918), pp. 157 ff.; Erna Döring-Hirsch, Tod und Jenseits im Spät- 
mittelalter (Berlin, 1927), passim. See also Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages, chap. xi; 
Peuckert, Die grosse Wende, pp. 95 ff.; and esp. Emile Male, L'Art religieux de la fin du moyen 
áge en France (Paris, 1908), pp. 375 f., 423 ff. Paul Perdrizet, La Vierge de Misércorde (Paris, 
1908), chap. rx. Michelangelo on one oceasion wrote to Vasari: “No thought is born in me 
which has not Death’ engraved upon it” (quoted in Piero Misciatelli, Savonarola [English trans., 
Cambridge, 1929], p. 103). 

42 See Mile, pp. 477 ff.; Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black 
Death (Princeton, 1951), esp. chap. un; Crawfurd, Plague ...in Literature and Art, chap. vin. 
On the German painters see Joseph Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland (3d ed., Freiburg, 
1940), I, 102; Benesch, Art of the Renaissance, pp. 10 ff.; Arthur Burkhard, Matthias Grünewald 
(Cambridge, 1936), pp. 74 ff.; Gilo Dorfles, Bosch (Verona, 1953). 

48 On the artistic side see Crawfurd, chap. vnr; Mile, pp. 383 ff.; Curt Sachs, The Common- 
wealth of Art (New York, 1946), pp. 88 ff. See lc Andreas, Deutschland vor der Reformation, 
pp. 206 ff.; Stadelmann, Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters, pp. 18 ff.; and the specialized 
studies of Gert Buchheit, Der Totentans (Berlin, 1926); Henri Stegemeier, The Dance of Death 
in Folksong (Chicago, 1939); Wolfgang Stammler, Der Totentanz (Munich, 1948); and the 
particularly significant historical analysis of Hellmut Rosenfeld, Der mittelalterliche Totentanz 
(Münster, 1954), pp. 33 f., 59 ff. 
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The origins of the Dance of Death theme have been generally traced to 
the Black Death and subsequent epidemics, culminating in the terror brought 
on by the outbreak of syphilis at the end of the fifteenth century. Is it unrea- 
sonable, then, to suppose that many of the other phenomena 1 have mentioned 
might be explained, at least in part, in the same way? We all recognize the 
late Middle Ages as a period of popular religious excitement or overexcite- 
ment, of pilgrimages and penitential processions, of mass preaching, of ven- 
eration of relics and adoration of saints, of lay piety and popular mysticism.“ 
It was apparently also a period of unusual immorality and shockingly loose 
living, which we must take as the continuation of the “devil-may-care” atti- 
tude of one part of the population. This the psychologists explain as the re- 
pression of unbearable feelings by accentuating the value of a diametrically 
opposed set of feelings and then behaving as though the latter were the real 
feelings.” But the most striking feature of the age was an exceptionally 
strong sense of guilt and a truly dreadful fear of retribution, seeking ex- 
pression in a passionate longing for effective intercession and in a craving for 
direct, personal experience of the Deity, as well as in a corresponding dissatis- 
faction with the Church and with the mechanization of the means of salva- 
tion as reflected, for example, in the traffic in indulgences.** 

These attitudes, along with the great interest in astrology, the increased 
resort to magic, and the startling spread of witchcraft and Satanism in the 
fifteenth century were, according to the precepts of modern psychology, 
normal reactions to the sufferings to which mankind in that period was sub- 
jected.* It must be remembered that the Middle Ages, ignoring the teachings 


44 The subject is too large to permit of even a cursory analysis, but see Stadelmann, chap. 111; 
Lortz, I, 99 ff.; Andreas, chap. m and pp. 191 ff.; and Heimpel, noted above. See also Evelyn 
Underhill, Mysticism (12th ed., London, 1930), esp. 453 ff., and “Medieval Mysticism,” Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, VII (New York, 1932), chap. xxvi; Margaret Smith, Studies in Early 
Mysticism in the Near and Middle East (London, 1931), pp. 256-57. As long ago as 1880 the 
eminent orientalist Alfred von Kremer suggested the connection of mysticism (Sufism) with the 
great plague epidemics in the Middle East. See his “Úber die grossen Seuchen des Orientes nach 
arabischen Quellen,” Sitzungsberichte der phil-hist. Classe der kais. Akad. Wissenschaftern, 
Wien, XCVI (1880), 69-156. 

45 James W. Thompson, “The Aftermath of the Black Death and the Aftermath of the 
Great War,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXVI (1920-1921), 565—72, on the continuing degeneration. 

48 Wallace K. Ferguson, “The Church in a Changing World: A Contribution to the Inter- 
pretation of the Renaissance,” Amer. Hist. Rev., LIX (1953), 1-18; review by Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt of Friedrich W. Oedinger, Über die Bildung der Geistlichen im späten Mittelalter (Leiden, 
1953), in Speculum, XXXII (1957), 391-92; Lortz, I, 99 ff.; Andreas, pp. 152-53, 169 ff.; and 
the eloquent pages on the Church in the mid-fourteenth century in Henri Daniel-Rops, Cathedral 
and Crusade: Studies of the Medieval Church, 1050-1350 (London, 1957), pp. 593 ff. Norman 
Cohn, The Pursuit of the Milleninm, is devoted entirely to a study of the “revolutionary 
chiliastic movements” in Europe from the Crusades onward. 

47 On the triumph of astrology see Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, IV (New York, 1934), 611 ff.; H. A. Strauss, Psychologie und astrologische Symbolik 
(Zurich, 1953); Mark Graubard, Astrology and Alchemy (New York, 1953), chaps. rv, v, On ` 
the reemergence of pagan superstitions, the practice of magic, and the belief in witches as a 
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of the Greek physicians and relying entirely upon Scripture and the writings 
of the Church fathers, considered disease the scourge of God upon a sinful 
people.** All men, as individuals, carry within themselves a burden of un- 
conscious guilt and a fear of retribution which apparently go back to the curb- 
ing and repression of sexual and aggressive drives in childhood and the emer- 
gence of death wishes directed against the parents. This sense of sin, which 
is fundamental to all religion, is naturally enhanced by the impact of vast 
unaccountable and uncontrollable forces threatening the existence of each 
and every one.*” Whether or not there is also a primordial racial sense of 
guilt, as Freud argued in his Totem and Taboo (1913), it is perfectly clear 
that disaster and death threatening the entire community will bring on a 
mass emotional disturbance, based on a feeling of helpless exposure, disorien- 
tation, and common guilt.°° Furthermore, it seems altogether plausible to 
suppose that children, having experienced the terror of their parents and the 
panic of the community, will react to succeeding crises in a similar but even 


heretical sect devoted to worship of the devil and the perpetration of evil see Thorndike, op. cit., 
IV, 274 ff.; Peuckert, pp. 119 f£; Andreas, pp. 28 ff, 217 ff.; Joseph Hansen, Zauberwesen, 
Inquisition und Hexenproxess im Mittelalter (Munich, 1900), pp. 326 ff.; Margaret A. Murray, 
The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921), esp. pp. 11 ff.; Harmanns Obendiek, 
Satanismus und Dämonie in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Berlin, 1928); Montague Summers, 
The History of Witchcraft and Demonology (ad ed., New York, 1956), pp. 1 ff.; Gregory 
Zilboorg, op. cit. It may be noted, for what it is worth, that in the fifteenth century witches were 
accused of inhibiting human fertility: possibly a reflection of popular concern over the rapidly 
diminishing population. It is also interesting to observe that witch trials died out in Europe 
concurrently with the disappearance of the plague in the eighteenth century. 

$8 God might, of course, act through natural phenomena such as comets, floods, droughts, 
or miasma. For a good discussion of this point see G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, 
I (Cambridge, 1927), p. 394; Hirst, Conquest of Plague, chap. u; Kenneth Walker, The Story 
of Medicine (New York, 1955), pp. 71 ff.; and esp. Paul H. Kocher, “The Idea of God in 
Elizabethan Medicine,” Jour, Hist. Ideas, XI (1950), 3-29. This explanation was generally 
accepted through the early modern period and undoubtedly presented a great obstacle to the 
development of medical and sanitational measures. See Mullett, Bubonic Plague and England, 
pp. 74, 88. Recent studies on modern disasters indicate that it is still widely held, despite the 
discoveries of Pasteur and his successors. See Martha Wolfenstein, Disaster: A Psychological 
Study (Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 199 f. 

#9 The crucial problem of guilt feelings has not been much studied except by Freud and his 
successors. See Freud, “Thoughts for the Times on War and Death,” (1915) and the succinct 
discussion in Jones, What Is Psychoanalysis? pp. 101 ff., 114. For the continuance of this feel- 
ing in modern times see Wolfenstein, Disaster, p. 71. Cantril, The Invasion from Mars (Prince- 
ton, 1940), pp. 161 ff., quotes one man as saying: “The broadcast had us all worried, but I 
knew it would at least scare ten years’ life out of my mother-in-law.” 

50 A later explanation of the sense of communal guilt, as it appears among the Jews, was 
advanced by Freud in his Moses and Monotheism (1939). Sull another, quite different and 
quite persuasive, argument is presented by Theodor Reik, Myth and Guilt: The Crime and 
Punishment of Mankind (New York, 1957), esp. pp. 34 ff., 146 ff. Oskar Pfister, Das Christentum 
und die Angst (Zurich, 1944) has examined the relation of anxiety to guilt feelings and the 
magnification of communal anxieties in the face of disaster. For concrete studies of medieval 
mass hysteria see Louis F, Calmeil, De la folie (Paris, 1845); René Fúlóp-Miller, Leaders, 
Dreamers and Rebels (New York, 1935); and esp. the admirable scholarly study of Cohn, 
Pursuit of the Millenium, which stresses the analogies between individual and collective paranoia. 
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more intense manner. In other words, the anxiety and fear are transmitted 
from one generation to another, constantly aggravated. 

Now it has long been recognized by psychologists that man, when 
crushed by unfathomable powers, tends to regress to infantile concepts and 
that, like his predecessor in primitive times, he has recourse to magic in his 
efforts to ward off evil and appease the angry deity. It is generally agreed 
that magic and religion are closely related, both deriving from fear of un- 
known forces and especially of death, and both reflecting an effort to ensure 
the preservation of the individual and the community from disease and other 
afflictions.* Death-dealing epidemics like those of the late Middle Ages were 
bound to produce a religious revival, the more so as the established Church 
was proving itself ever less able to satisfy the yearning for more effective in- 
tercession and for a more personal relationship to God.” Wyclif, himself a 
survivor of the Black Death, is supposed to have been deeply affected by his 
gruelling experience, and there is nothing implausible in the suggestion that 
Lollardy was a reaction to the shortcomings of the Church in that great 
crisis.** In this connection it is also worth remarking that the first expression 


51 Jung, “After the Catastrophe,” Essays on Contemporary Events (London, 1947). See also 
Johann Kinkel, "Zur Frage der psychologischen Grundlagen und des Ursprungs der Religion,” 
Imago, VIN (1922), 23-45, 197-241; Henry E. Sigerist, Civilization and Disease (Ithaca, 1943), 
chap. vi; Arturo Castiglioni, ddventures of the Mind (New York, 1946), pp. ix, 2, 11, 19; 
Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion (Boston, 1948), p pp. 15, 29, 116; Charles 
Odier, Anxiety and Magic Thinking (New York, 1956), pp. 38 #.; Melitta Schmideberg: “Role 
of Psychotic Mechanisms in Cultural Development”; Franz Alexander, “On the Psychodynamics 
of Regressive Phenomena in Panic States,” Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, IV (1955), 
2104-11. Hirst, Conquest of Plague, has noted the reversion to magic during all great plague 
epidemics and reports that charms and amulets were never more prevalent among even edu- 
cated Englishmen than during the epidemic of 1665. Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, p. 166, 
remarked that in his day the threat of any epidemic still brought on “wild-eyed panic” and 
resort to all kinds of superstitious practices. 

52 James H. Leuba, The Psychological Origin and the Nature of Religion (London, 1921), 
pp. 4, 81; George F. Moore, The Birth and Growth of Religion (New York, 1924), pp. 3, 8, 17; 
W. B. Selbie, The Psychology of Religion (Oxford, 1924), p. 32; Malinowski, Magic, Science 
and Religion, p. 29; Willy Hellpach, Grundriss der Religionspsychologie (Stuttgart, 1951), 
pp. 6 ff. 

53 In this connection the great expansion of the cult of the Virgin Mary and even more of 
her mother, St. Anne, is worth noting; also the fact that among the ten or twelve most popular 
saints of the late fifteenth century, the so-called “plague saints” (St. Anthony, St. Sebastian, St. 
Roch), were particularly favored. See Huizinga, Waning of the Middle Ages, chap. xu; Craw- 
furd, Plague ...in Literature and Art, chap. vm; and esp. Mile, Art religieux, pp. 157. ff., 193 
ff. and Perdrizet, La Vierge de Miséricorde, passim. 

54 The Last Age of the Church, written in 1356 and first published in 1840, is a violent 
denunciation of the depravity revealed in the time of the Black Death. It was long believed to 
have been the first work of Wyclif but is now attributed to an unnamed Spiritual Franciscan. 
See James H. Todd, The Last Age of the Church, by John Wycliffe (Dublin, 1840); J. Foster 
Palmer, “Pestilences: Their Influence on the Destiny of Nations,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
I (1884), 242-59; H. B. Workman, John Wyclif: A Study of the English Medieval Church 
(Oxford, 1926), I, 14; Robert Vaughan, The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe (London, 
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of Zwingli’s reformed faith was his Song of Prayer in Time of Plague.” 

Most striking, however, is the case of the greatest of the reformers, Martin 
Luther, who seems to me to reflect clearly the reaction of the individual to 
the situation I have been sketching. Luther left behind almost a hundred 
volumes of writings, thousands of letters, and very voluminous table-talk, 
suggesting an unusually self-analytical and self-critical personality.” From 
all this material it has long been clear that he suffered from an abnormally 
strong sense of sin and of the immediacy of death and damnation. Tortured 
by the temptations of the flesh and repeatedly in conflict with a personalized 
demon, he was chronically oppressed by a pathological feeling of guilt and 
lived in constant terror of God’s judgment. So striking were these traits that 
some of Luther’s biographers have questioned his sanity.” 

Here it is interesting to recall that one of our own colleagues, the late 
Professor Preserved Smith, as long ago as 1913, attacked the problem in an 
article entitled “Luther’s Early Development in the Light of Psychoanaly- 
sis.” °® Smith, who was remarkably conversant with Freudian teaching when 
psychoanalysis was still in its early stage of development, considered Luther 
highly neurotic—probably driven to enter the monastery by the hope of find- 
ing a refuge from temptation and an escape from damnation, and eventually 
arriving at the doctrine of salvation by faith alone only after he had convinced 
himself of the impossibility of conquering temptation by doing penance. It 
may well be that Smith overdid his thesis, but the fact remains that his article 
was treated with great respect by Dr. Paul J. Reiter, who later published a 
huge and greatly detailed study of Luther’s personality. Reiter reached the 
conclusion, already suggested by Adolf Hausrath in 1905, that the great re- 
former suffered from a manic-depressive psychosis, which, frequently asso- 
ciated with genius, involved a constant struggle with, and victory over, 
enormous psychological pressures. The point of mentioning all this is to sug- 


85 This very moving appeal for divine aid (1519) is reprinted in Georg Finsler, et al, 
Ulrich Zwingli: Eine Auswahl aus seinen Schriften (Zurich, 1918), pp. 17-19. See also Pfister, 
Das Christentum und die Angst, 321 ff., according to whom Calvin was terror-stricken by the 
plague and, unlike Luther, was anwilling to stick at his post during severe epidemics. He 
firmly believed that a group of thirty-four men and women witches had for three years spread 
the plague in Geneva and that in their case even the most extreme forms of torture were 

justified, 

66 Karl Holl, “Luthers Urteile über sich Selbst,” Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kirchengeschichte, 
1, Luther (Tübingen, 1921); Heinrich Böhmer, Road to Reformation; Martin Luther to the 
Year 1521 (Philadelphia, 1946), foreword; Karl A, Meissinger, Der katholische Luther (Munich, 
1952), p. 2. 

se oe Grisar, Luther (London, 1913-1917), I, 110 ff; VI, chap. xxxvi, discusses 
many of these views but Grisar takes a more moderate stand. The most recent Catholic biog- 
raphy is that of Joseph Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland, which is a very model of 
reasonableness. 

58 Amer. Jour. Psychology, XXIV (1913), 360-77. 
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gest that Luther’s trials were typical of his time. In any event, it is inconceiv- 
able that he should have evoked so great a popular response unless he had 
succeeded in expressing the underlying, unconscious sentiments of large 
numbers of people and in providing them with an acceptable solution to their 
religious problem.” | 

I must apologize for having raised so lugubrious a subject on so festive an 
occasion, but I could not resist the feeling that the problems presented by the 
later Middle Ages are exactly of the type that might be illuminated by modern 
psychology. I do not claim that the psychological aspects of this apocalyptic 
age have been entirely neglected by other students. Indeed, Millard Meiss, a 
historian of art, has written a most impressive study of Florentine and Sienese 
painting in the second half of the fourteenth century in which he has analyzed 
the many and varied effects of the Black Death, including the bearing of that 
great catastrophe on the further development of the religious situation.” But 
- no one, to my knowledge, has undertaken to fathom the psychological crisis 
provoked by the chronic, large-scale loss of life and the attendant sense of im- 
pending doom. 

I would not, of course, argue that psychological doctrine, even if it were 
more advanced and more generally accepted than it is, would resolve all the 
perplexities of the historian. Better than most scholars, the historian knows 
that human motivation, like causation, is a complex and elusive process. In 
view of the fact that we cannot hope ever to have complete evidence on any 
historical problem, it seems unlikely that we shall ever have definitive an- 
swers. But I am sure you will agree that there are still possibilities of en- 


59 Hausrath, Luthers Leben (Berlin, 1905); Reiter, Martin Luthers Umwelt, Charakter und 
Psychose (Copenhagen, 1937, 1941); Wilhelm Lange-Eichbaum, Gente, Irrsinn und Ruhm 
(4th ed., Munich, 1956), pp. 375-78. See also Walther von Loewenich, “Zehn Jahre Luther- 
forschung,” in Theologie und Liturgie, ed. Liemar Hennig (Cassell, 1952), pp. 119-70 and 
Martin Werner, “Psychologisches zum Klostererlebnis Martin Luthers,” Schweiz. Zeitsch. für 
Psychologie, VOL (1948), 1-18, who follows Smith’s thesis closely. The argument hinges on the 
harshness of Luther’s upbringing and the extent of his father fixation. Smith noted that on at 
least one occasion Luther asserted that he had entered the monastery to escape harsh treatment 
at home. His father’s unalterable opposition to this step may have played a part in Luther’s 
later decision to leave the monastery. According to Roland H. Bainton, Here I Stand: A Life of 
Martin Luther (New York, 1950), pp. 288 ff., Luther’s decision (in 1525) to marry was at 
least in part due to his wish to gratify his father's desire for progeny. Recent writers tend to 
explain away the harshness of Luther’s youth, which indeed was probably less unusual and less 
important than Smith supposed. See Otto Scheel, Martin Luther (Tubingen, 1916); Bohmer, 
Martin Luther; Meissinger, Der Ratholische Lather; Robert H. Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther 
(New York, 1957), pp. 5, 9, 99, 117 ff.; Bainton, Here I Stand, pp. 23, 25, 28 and chap. mu 
passim, who insists that Luther's psychological troubles were of a strictly religious character, 
due to “tensions which medieval religion deliberately induced, playing alternately upon fear 
and hope.” 

80 Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, while dealing with a re- 
stricted subject and a limited period, is in my opinion a masterpiece of synthesis and one of the 
very few books to recognize the full and varied impact: of the Black Death. See also Hans 
Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (Princeton, 1955), Il, 479-80. 
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riching our understanding of the past and that it is our responsibility, as 
historians, to leave none of these possibilities unexplored. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that for many years young scholars in anthropology, soci- 
ology, religion, literature, education, and other fields have gone to psycho- 
analytic institutes for special training, and I suggest that some of our own 
younger men might seek the same equipment. For of this I have no doubt, 
that modern psychology is bound to play an ever greater role in historical 
interpretation. For some time now there has been a marked trend toward rec- 
ognition of the irrational factors in human development, and it is interesting 
to observe the increased emphasis being laid on psychological forces. May I 
recall that perhaps the most stimulating non-Marxist interpretation of im- 
perialism, that of the late Joseph Schumpeter, which goes back to 1918, rests 
squarely on a psychological base? Or need I point out that recent treatments 
of such forces as totalitarianism and nationalism lay great stress on psycho- 
logical factors? Indeed, within the past year two books have appeared which 
have a direct bearing on my argument. One is T. D. Kendrick's The Lisbon 
Earthquake, which is devoted to a study of the effects of that disaster of 1755 
upon the whole attitude and thought of the later eighteenth century. The 
other is Norman Cohn’s The Pursuit of the Millenium, which reviews the 
chiliastic movements of the Middle Ages and comes to the conclusion that 
almost every major disaster, be it famine, plague, or war, produced some 
such movement and that only analysis of their psychic content will help us 
to explain them. 

Aldous Huxley, in one of his essays, discusses the failure of historians to 
devote sufficient attention to the great ebb and flow of population and its 
effect on human development. He complains that while Arnold Toynbee con- 
cerned himself so largely with pressures and responses, there is in the index 
of his first six volumes no entry for “population,” though there are five refer- 
ences to Popilius Laenas and two to Porphyry of Batamaea.™ To this I might 
add that the same index contains no reference to pestilence, plague, epidemics, 
or Black Death. This, I submit, is mildly shocking and should remind us, as 


historians, that we cannot rest upon past achievements but must constantly 


seek wider horizons and deeper insights. We find ourselves in the midst of 


the International Geophysical Year, and we all know that scientists entertain 
high hopes of enlarging through cooperation their understanding as well as 
their knowledge of the universe. It is quite possible that they may throw fur- 


61 See, for example, Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, and Boyd C. Shafer, 
Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York, 1955). 
62 Huxley, Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow (New York, 1956), p. 221. 


Some Aspects of Whig Thought 
and Theory in the Jacksonian Period* 


GLYNDoN G. Van DEUSEN 


DURING the last one hundred years, a considerable number of historians and 
biographers have attempted to assay the character of Jacksonian democracy. 
The results have been a series of conflicting interpretations. Some have seen 
the movement simply as the rising of the masses against aristocratic rule.* 
Others have depicted it as a glowing tribute to Jackson himself.? To Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Jacksonian democracy represented the essence of the frontier 
spirit.” Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., while regarding Western debtor elements 
as important in the formation of Jacksonian democracy, puts his chief empha- 
sis on the working class elements congregated in the Eastern cities and por- 
trays the Democratic party as a political organization imbued with the belief 
that there was “a deep-rooted conflict in society between the ‘producing’ and 
‘non-producing’ classes—the farmers and laborers on the one hand, and the 
business community on the other.” * Joseph Dorfman, on the other hand, re- 
gards Jacksonian democracy as a movement devoted to preserving a laissez 
faire society and, therefore, opposing high tariffs, corporations, and monopo- 
lies. It was, says Dorfman, essentially a middle class, free trade, reform move- 
ment.” Bray Hammond and Richard Hofstadter maintain that the most dy- 
namic element in Jacksonian democracy was its rising business element, avid 


* Joseph Dorfman and Bray Hammond have been kind enough to read this article, and I 
have profited by their critical suggestions. I am also indebted to J. Cutler Andrews for his critical 
comments. No one but myself, however, bears any responsibility whatsoever for the views herein 
expressed, 

1 James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (Boston, 1866); Moisei Ostrogorski, Democracy and 
the Organisation of Political Parties (New York, 1902); Hermann Von Holst, The Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United States (8 vols., Chicago, 1876-92); William G. Sum- 
ner, Andrew Jackson as a Public Man (Boston, 1882); John B. McMaster, History of the People 
of the United States (8 vols., New York, 1883-1914); Cyrus Brady, The True Andrew Jackson 
(Philadelphia, 1906). 

2 William G. Brown, Andrew Jackson (Boston, 1900); Arthur Colyar, Life and Times of 
Andrew Jackson (Nashville, 1904); Augustus Buell, History of Andrew Jackson (New York, 
1904). . 

3 The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920). This was early Turner. The concept 
was later modified. See his The United States 1830-1850 (New York, 1935). 

t The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), pp. 306-307. 

5 The Economic Mind in American Civilization (2 vols, New York, 1946), II, 601-36 and 
“The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis," American Historical Review, LIV (Jan., 1949), 296-306. 
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for state bank credit and resentful of the dominance of the conservative Whig 
capitalists.® 

There is, in all these interpretations of Jacksonian democracy, some meas- 
ure of validity. The movement was a rising of the masses in support of one 
who symbolized for them the virtue, the essential “rightness,” of the common 
man. It was the hope of many a stout mechanic—and of many even stouter 
bankers, businessmen, and middle-class-minded farmers and planters. It ral- 
lied thousands of voters on the frontier. It contained many idealists, and not 
a few hard-boiled realists whose main objective was getting into office and 
staying there. It was also, in the opinion of this writer, a movement so heavily 
imbued with archaic notions about corporations, currency, banking, and do- 
nothing national government, that it would sooner or later have gone down 
to political defeat, even without the aid of the great depression which it helped 
to bring on. 

The pity is that, in the midst of all this furious contention over Jacksonian 
democracy, the ideology of the rival Whig camp has suffered from neglect. 
Although Dixon Ryan Fox and Louis Hartz have made real contributions to 
the subject, and E. Malcolm Carroll, A. C. Cole, Joseph Dorfman, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr, and Richard N. Current have touched on the Whig point of 
view at various angles,’ so far as I am aware there has been no systematic at- 
tempt to analyze Whig thought and theory as represented by the writings 
and speeches of the Whig leaders of the period. This essay, an approach to 
such an analysis, deals with aspects of the thought and theory of prominent 
Whigs of the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Western states. 

One outstanding characteristic of Whig thought was its optimism regard- 
ing the future of the country. From Thomas Corwin in the West to John 
Quincy Adams in the East, the prevailing note was one of confidence as the 
Whig leaders contemplated America’s great natural resources, the energy and 
ingenuity of the American people, and the rapid progress of invention. Cor- 
win saw limitless possibilities for development in the West and in the nation. 
Samuel Ruggles, in the midst of the depression of 1837, declared that New 
York State could safely incur a debt of $40,000,000 for internal improvements, 
an assertion which was characterized by John A. Dix as fit only to be classed 


6 Hammond, Banks and Politics in America (Princeton, N. J., 1957), passim and “Public 
Policy and National Banks,” Journal of Economic History, VI (May, 1946), 79-84; Hofstadter, 
The American Political Tradition and the Men Who Made It (New York, 1948), pp. 55-58. 

1 Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (New York, 1919); Hartz, 
The Liberal Tradition in America (New York, 1955); Carroll, Origins of the Whig Party (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1925); Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, D. C., 1913); Dorfman, 
op. cit; Schlesinger, op. cit.; Current, Daniel Webster and the Rise of National Conservatism 
(Boston, 1955). 
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with the Arabian Nights entertainment. Abbott Lawrence, on the slightest 
temptation, would launch into glowing predictions regarding the industrial 
future of the country and earnestly bid the South and the West to share in 
this industrial development. 

To be sure, pessimism about the existing order sometimes reared its head 
amid the Whig ranks. More than one Whig succumbed to dark forebodings 
when there was prospect of a reduction of the tariff; by the latter 1830’s John 
Quincy Adams was full of gloom occasioned by the rise of controversy over 
slavery; Greeley was so startled by the panic of 1837, and so alarmed by its 
accompanying mob violence, that he turned from contemplation of the na- 
tion’s economic potential to the search for an equation between progress and 
utopian socialism. 

The dominant note, however, was one of stubborn and sometimes ecsta- 
tic cheer, Senator Asher Robbins of Rhode Island prophesied in 1830 that in 
the blaze of America’s glory “the master states of the world will be lost, as 
stars are lost in the blaze of the noon tide sun.”® Hezekiah Niles saw the free, 
democratic, enterprising American people making use of the tariff and in- 
ternal improvements to become the greatest industrial nation in the world.” 
William Seward told the New York State solons in 1839 that “our race is 
ordained to reach, on this continent, a higher standard of social perfection 
than it has ever yet attained; and that hence will proceed a spirit which shall 
renovate the world.”*” And Webster, as usual, expressed the general convic- 
tion in magniloquent prose. “Our course, gentlemen,” he said at a New York 
dinner in February, 1831, “is onward, straight onward, and forward. ... Our 
path is marked out for us, clear, plain, bright, distinctly defined, like the 
milky way across the heavens. If we are true to our country, in our day and 
generation, and those who come after us shall be true to it also, assuredly, as- 
suredly, we shall elevate her to a pitch of prosperity and happiness, of honor 
and power, never yet reached by any nation beneath the sun.”** 

It is not without significance that this Whig optimism was closely linked 
to material development. The Jacksonian optimists were prone to dwell upon 
the glorious promise of American social and political democracy. Not so the 
Whigs, Occasionally a Seward or a Webster would emphasize the importance 


8 Register of Debates, 21st Cong., 1st Sess., VJ, pt. I, 438. 

9 Niles’ Register, XXXV (Dec. 20, 1828), 259; XXXVII (Dec. 5, 1829), 237, (Feb. 2, 
1830), 426. 

10 State of New York Assembly Doc. No. 1 (62nd Sess.), Seward to the Legislature, Jan. 1, 
1839. 

11 The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster (18 vols., Boston, 1903), II, 64. See Philip 
Hone, Diary, Tuckerman ed. (2 vols., New York, 1889), I, 14, 45; Il, 127, for optimism of a 
Whig businessman. À 
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of self-government or of social improvement by cultural means as bases for 
confidence in a happy future, but the Whig slogan might well have been: 
“America is headed for a glorious destiny. It is bound to become the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world.” At the rainbow’s end there was 
definitely a pot of gold. | 

The happy future of the Whigs was not to be reached by radical or revo- 
Jutionary steps. It was, rather, to be the result of orderly developments that 
would be respectful of what the Whigs chose to regard as fundamental rights. 
When Webster declared in 1834 that “The laws should favor the distribution 
of property to the end that the number of the very rich and the number of 
the poor should both be diminished,” he was quick to add the proviso, “as 
far as practicable with the rights of industry and property.” ** This statement 
may be taken as a very fair representation of Whig dynamic in the direction 
of “leveling” legislation, 

The Whigs were aware, sometimes uncomfortably aware, of the existence 
of the masses, but they refused to recognize society as divided into distinctly 
separated groups, and they waxed wroth over what they called Democratic ' 
efforts to kindle class hatred. The Whigs recognized the existence of some- 
thing which they called “the masses,” or “the lower classes,” but when Web- 
ster, or Lawrence, or Nathan Appleton, or Hezekiah Niles, spoke of the “la- 
boring classes” they were wont (like our own Arthur Larson**) to lump 
together all who worked—mechanics, farmers, businessmen, and bankers. 
For there was, according to the Whig philosophy, a natural harmony of 
interest between all the groups that made up the American social order. Labor 
and capital were but complements of one another. “If there be any aristo- 
crats in Massachusetts,” said Webster, “the people are all aristocrats.” 

These premises led, naturally enough, to the conclusion that unions were 
unnecessary and that strikes could be harmful. The Whigs could see the im- 
portance of cheap labor, especially where competition in foreign markets 
was concerned, although they also recognized the social value of good wages 
and wanted the workers to become the owners of property. They saw the best 
guarantee of obtaining these desirable goals, however, not in social disturb- 
ance but in hard work, sober living, and consistent support of the Whig party 
and its policies.** They held that the opportunities in which America 
abounded made this course an eminently practicable one, 


12 Writings and Speeches, XVI, 241-42. Webster was reported as saying during the Bank 
controversy that if Congress takes care of the rich, “the rich will take care of the poor.” This 
he denied, 

18 A Republican Looks at His Party (New York, 1956), p. 110. 

14 Lawrence, Letter to a Committee (Boston, 1837), pp. 6-12; Niles’ Register, XXXVI (Apr. 
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The Whig attitude toward labor synchronized nicely with their attitude 
toward suffrage. Generally speaking, they accepted universal manhood suf- 
frage as a “going concern.” Occasionally, as in the case of Niles, Seward, or 
Greeley, a Whig would speak with approval of general male possession of the 
right to vote. In New York State the Whigs championed the extension of 
suffrage to Negroes, a proposal that was fought bitterly and successfully by 
the Democrats. Tocqueville, nevertheless, found the wealthy (the majority of 
whom were undoubtedly Whigs) secretly opposed to democracy.** Some 
Whig thinkers were openly loath to accept suffrage as a natural right. Even 
Greeley declared, in 1842, that suffrage was not a right to be acknowledged 
but a duty to be imposed by those who already possessed it.** The Whig edi- 
tors of the American Review repeatedly declared that self-government and 
popular suffrage were not natural rights. They were privileges and, ideally 
speaking, should be exercised only by those possessed of property and intelli- 
gence. The ignorant and the vicious, said the Review, should not feel that 
they had a right to vote; they had the vote simply because there was no 
remedy that was not worse than the disease.” Whig leadership in the Jack- 
sonian period was too realistic to oppose universal manhood suffrage, but its 
acceptance could scarcely be termed enthusiastic. Vox Populi Vox Dei was 
not a Whig slogan”? 

If the Whigs had reservations about political democracy, they were more 
than dubious about the health and well-being of the nation’s financial sys- 
tem. This attitude derived in part from their natural conservatism, in part 
from the decidedly fragile nature of Jacksonian economics, and in part from 
the general economic conditions of the period from 1820 to 1850, 

The Jacksonian era was fertile with opportunities for industrial develop- 
ment; it was the heyday of Veblen’s Captain of Industry. It was also an era 
when business was beset by hosts of dangers and difficulties. The early busi- 
nessman was generally a pioneer. He had to contend with bad communica- 


11, 1829), ror; XLVII (Apr. 24, 1830), 155, (May 22, 1830), 231-32; Webster, Writings 
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15 Tocqueville, Democracy in America (2 vols., New York, 1945), I, 179-80. 

18 Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Horace Greeley (Philadelphia, 1953), p. 75. 

117 American Review, U (Nov., 1845), 446-48; IV (July, 1846), 29; (Nov. 1846), 442; Y 
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unions and of the great unwashed masses (Diary, I, 64, 200, 210; II, 69-70). Cf, also Everett’s 
attitude, in 1825 and then in 1850, on the subject of Vox Populi Vox Det (Everett, Orations 
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tions, uncertainty in the supply of raw materials, currency confusion, and 
stiff foreign competition. One may gather from Democratic as well as Whig 
sources the most dismal pictures of a business class afflicted from 1815 on by 
an almost constant succession of crises and depressions, with the mad infla- 
tion of the middle 1830’s thrown in to add chaos to confusion.” 

Added to these business vicissitudes were those imposed by the Jacksonians 
—the veto of the recharter of the Second Bank of the United States with the 
destructive impact of that move upon the currency system, the lamentable 
“pet bank” system, the shock administered by the Specie Circular, the ad- 
vocacy of the Independent Treasury (a move by which the federal govern- 
ment largely threw overboard its responsibility for regulating the national 
currency), and the constant onslaughts by large portions of the Democratic 
press and by Democratic politicians upon paper currency, banks, and the 
corporate form of business structure, 

The Whig leaders, as befitted the representatives of a respectable portion 
of the business class, had a very lively sense of the importance of a sound f- 
nancial structure. They could see that there was simply not enough specie 
in the country to permit its widespread use as a circulating medium. They 
could see that to force such a currency to any significant extent would not only 
be extremely inconvenient (as the New York and Connecticut experiments 
proved) but would also be a most serious handicap to the expansion of busi- 
ness and to the settlement of the West.” They also saw clearly the value of 
the Second Bank of the United States as a means of currency regulation, as 
an aid through its exchange operations to the development of the nation’s 
commerce, and as a means for injecting at least a measure of honesty into 
the operations of the state banks. This theme runs through the speeches, mes- 
sages, letters, and editorials of Webster, of Clay and Seward, of Richard 
Henry Bayard and Nathan Appleton, of Hezekiah Niles, John P. Kennedy, 


19 The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, V (Feb., 1939), 153 (hereafter cited 
as Democratic Review); Robert Rantoul, Memoirs, Speeches and Writings (Boston, 1854), 535- 
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and Horace Greeley. Again and again one finds this Whig refrain—the coun- 
try’s need of a sound, substantial, government-regulated circulating medium, 
a judicious mixture of specie and specie-backed paper.” 

Whig devotion to the principle of a sound currency was paralleled by their 
interest in credit as a means of fostering the nation’s economic life. Credit 
was necessary to provide for the industrial expansion of the East, to give the 
Southern planter an opportunity for expanding into the cotton lands of the 
Southwest, and to develop, agriculturally and industrially, the whole vast 
Western region. It was important that this credit be ample; it was equally 
important that it be sound, The best way to provide credit was through the 
bank credits available in a well-managed banking system.” 

The Whig leaders were aware of these fundamental principles. Nathan 
Appleton subscribed to them when he helped found the Suffolk bank system, 
which furnished a firm credit basis for New England’s industrial expansion. 
Seward in New York and young Abraham Lincoln in Illinois alike based 
their support of the principle of a national bank, modified and safeguarded 
to protect the public interest, squarely upon the country's need for credit. . 
Thomas Corwin saw good credit facilities as essential to the development of 
the West. “We owe more to credit and to commercial confidence,” said Web- 
ster in 1838, “than any nation that ever existed; and ten times more than any 
nation, except England.” Whig statesmen generally had a very clear concep- 
tion of the part which sound credit plays in a nation’s development.?® 

Zeal for a stable currency and ample credit facilities demonstrated Whig 
concern for the prosperity of the economy in general and of the business class 
in particular. In line with this attitude was the Whig position in regard to 
corporations, those “monopolistic” structures which were beginning to appear 


21 The regulation favored by the Whigs was sometimes by national, sometimes by state, 
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with increasing frequency in American society during the Jacksonian period. 

It is perhaps significant that the evidence regarding the Whigs and corpo- 
rations is not abundant. The party leaders were never vociferous about the 
Democratic hue and cry over these combinations of capital. Occasionally a 
prominent Whig like Hezekiah Niles or William Henry Seward would even 
sound a note of caution regarding them,” but when the Whigs did express 
themselves, it was usually in favor of the corporate form. 

The great Whig orator, Edward Everett, linked the accumulation of capi- 
tal by corporations with the development of the nation’s wealth and welfare.” 
John Quincy Adams evidently saw no harm in corporations. He regarded 
the Bank of the United States as a corporation entitled to all the rights before 
the law that a person would have, and he clearly implied that it should be re- 
garded as under the protection of the fifth amendment.** Webster was quick 
to see the usefulness of the corporation in a country where capital was scarce 
and where economy in production was a much to be desired goal, The cor- 
poration, Webster held, not only increased property but also tended to “equa- 
lize it, to diffuse it, to scatter its advantages among the many, and to give con- 
tent, cheerfulness, and animation to all classes of the social system.” It was of 
special use to the laborer because it increased his earnings and thereby put him 
in the way of himself becoming a capitalist.” The American Review, in 1846, 
declared itself opposed to monopoly, of which it could detect some traces 
among the banks, but took the position that corporations in general were 
far from monopolistic. Everyone had the right to join them by purchasing 
their stock, and the Review implied that they were necessary to the develop- 
ment of the American economy.” 

Viewed in historical perspective, the development of the corporation was 
essential if the country was to take that course of development which has 
made its economy one of the wonders of the modern world. The great per- 
manent investments required to establish industrial concerns and banks and 
to build railroads and canals could scarcely have been acquired in any other 
way than by corporate accumulation, especially in view of the already well- 
developed American devotion to private enterprise and the lessons in fool- 
hardy state expenditure that were brought home by the panic of 1837.3" 
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It is true that corporation charters, which were first. granted largely by 
special acts of the state legislatures, often involved legislative corruption and 
sometimes guaranteed monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic privileges to the 
corporation involved. It is also true that the notes of banking corporations 
were not infrequently circulated at considerably less than their face value. 
Wage payments in such bank notes bred a hearty dislike of banks in general, 
and to many wage earners, as to Jackson himself, such terms as “corporation,” 
“bank,” and “monopoly” came close to being synonymous as well as oppro- 
brious epithets, especially since the Dartmouth College case decision (1819) 
protected corporation charters from assaults by state legislatures. 

But there was another side to the story of corporation charters. The 
amount of private capital was so small, and the need for economic develop- 
ment so great, that Democrats as well as Whigs encouraged corporations to 
develop. In Pennsylvania, even as the Democrats pointed the finger of scorn 
at “monopolies,” they voted “yea” on scores of corporation charters. In New 
York during the 1830's Democratic legislators were conspicuous in their sup- 
port of railroad corporation charters, and, in the words of Azariah Flagg, 
these same Democrats chartered banking monopolies “as if propelled by 
steam power.”*” The weight of the evidence indicates that the Democratic 
outcry against “monopoly” magnified its evils for the sake of political 
capital.” 

Another reason for questioning the validity of the outcry against monopo- 
lies is the fact that the incorporated organizations (chiefly banks and internal 
improvement and manufacturing companies) were generally of modest size 
and, by their very nature, could scarcely be monopolistic. The banks bore the 
brunt of the monopoly charge, but the great majority of banking and insur- 
ance companies “were small concerns with less than $100,000 capital,” and 
most of the manufacturing companies were still smaller. As the state banks 
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multiplied, they tended to lose such monopolistic privileges as they possessed, 
and even the Second Bank of the United States, as Walter B. Smith clearly 
demonstrates, was not monopolistic.” | 

The devitalization of “monopoly” occasioned by the increasing competi- 
tion among banks was furthered by the appearance of means for controlling 
the privileges granted in charters. In one state after another, New York and 
Delaware for example, constitutional revisions provided for changing or re- 
pealing corporation charters,*” and the Supreme Court decision in Ogden v. 
Saunders (1827), as Marshall's dissent clearly recognized, vitiated the obliga- 
tion of contract clause in the Constitution, the clause upon which the Dart- 
mouth College decision had rested.** 

Still another means of handling the problem of individual charters had 
begun to develop, even before the 1830's. Acts of free incorporation for banks 
and other business concerns, acts generally welcomed by the business class, 
began to appear. New York State had such a law as early as 1811 for certain 
types of manufacturing companies. Webster, in 1836, supported the general 
incorporation act for manufacturers in Massachusetts. ln 1837 the Hinsdale 
Act of General Incorporation for business was passed by the Connecticut 
legislature. It was a bipartisan act. In 1838 the New York State legislature 
passed a free banking act which destroyed whatever there was of monopoly 
in banking in the state. Governor Marcy, a Democrat, was for free banking, 
and Democrat Churchill C. Cambreleng applauded the measure in Congress; 
but the law was, nevertheless, a Whig law. The great majority of the Demo- 
crats in the New York State legislature voted against it, and the Democratic 
Review denounced it as a Whig trick.” 
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Free incorporation was no more a Democratic monopoly than was the 
corporation a Whig monopoly. Both were born out of the exigencies of the 
times. The chief difference between the Democrats and the Whigs on cor- 
porations was that the latter were more forthright than the former in their 
attitude toward this social instrument. 

The Whig concept of government embraced other uses than those involved 
in establishing a sound currency, ample credit, and the corporate form of 
business activity. Government, the Whigs held, should always be regarded 
as an instrument for the promotion of the general welfare and was, therefore, 
susceptible to a great variety of uses. Webster professed himself aghast when, 
in September, 1837, President Van Buren warned that “all communities are 
apt to look to government too much,” declared that relieving mercantile 
embarrassments or interfering with ordinary commercial operations would 
be unconstitutional, and proposed, by means of the Independent Treasury, 
to divorce the government from all relationship to banking. “I feel,” said 
Webster, “as if I were on some other sphere, as if I were not at home, as if 
this could not be America when I see schemes of public policy proposed, 
having for their object the convenience of Government only, and leaving the 
people to shift for themselves... .”** It is a not unwarrantable conjecture 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt, had he been miraculously transported back into 
the 1830’s, would have shared Webster’s dismay. For the Whig attitude 
toward the function of government, at least on the national level, bears a 
closer resemblance to that of the New Deal than did the attitude toward gov- 
ernment of Jackson and Van Buren. 

Government, said Webster and the other Whig leaders of the North and 
West, was there to be used. Adams, Clay, Seward, Corwin, Niles, and the 
young Lincoln deemed it the duty of government to nurture the well-being 
of all classes of the people. 

The Whigs looked upon the state governments as proper agencies for 
promoting the welfare of society. State governments controlled by Whigs 
were generous in making grants for roads and canals. The records of leading 
Whigs, from Webster’s speeches to Hezekiah Niles’ Register, show a general 
disposition to favor state grants—and state ownership as well. Samuel Ruggles 
was scornful of the idea that government should restrict itself to protecting 
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life, liberty, and property. Seward was enthusiastic over state development of 
free education, prison reform, care of the insane, provision for the blind, the 
deaf, and the dumb; he became almost lyrical when contemplating the social 
results of internal improvements constructed by the state of New York. He 
even argued, in 1840, that expenditures for internal improvements should be 
continued because they were important means of sustaining the purchasing 
power of the masses and therefore were a benefit to the population of the 
state as a whole.” 

One of the most important spheres of state action, according to the Whigs, 
was education, for the social value of schooling was a cardinal point in Whig 
philosophy. Education, the Whigs held, was essential if a democratic gov- 
ernment was to function properly: it went hand in hand with the building 
of moral character; by unleashing individual potential it would help to estab- 
lish that equality of condition so important in preserving a sound and vigor- 
ous democracy; it would foster intelligence and invention and thereby 
develop the country’s productive power. 

There was, perhaps, an element of sophistry here—a belief on the part of 
some that education, properly handled, would serve as the opiate of the peo- 
ple—but, if so, it was not apparent in the writings or speeches of the Whig 
leaders, “J have no fear of the people learning and knowing too much,” said 
Abbott Lawrence, who evidently pinned his faith on Christian morality as 
a counterbalance to any dangerous ideas that might develop in the school- 
room, and this appears to have been the prevailing attitude among the 
Whigs.” 

If state governments were useful as social agencies, the national govern- 
ment was even more so to the Whigs, for it was only through the agency 
of the national government that Clay’s American System could really come 
into being. With that system in operation, the tariff, by stimulating the 
manufacturing interest, would build up a market for agriculture and provide 
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a great impetus to internal commerce. Distribution of the revenues from 
public land sales would hasten internal improvements and aid the states in 
making the contributions to the well-being of the people that lay within 
their province. Internal improvements would create a veritable commercial 
revolution (they did just that) by facilitating marketing of agricultural and 
industrial goods in all sections of the country. The chartering of a new 
national bank would provide the stabilization, at desirable levels, of cur- 
rency and credit. Thus would be provided, through governmental activity, 
a harmonization of interests and a fructification of national wealth and power. 

Nor was the American System the only means, in Whig eyes, by which 
the national government could exert a constructive influence upon society. 
Seward saw great benefit to be derived from commercial treaties that would 
foster international trade. He held it the duty of the national government, in 
times of stress and strain, to establish uniform bankruptcy laws and to give 
direct help to the states whose credit had been shattered by depression. Sena- 
tor Richard Henry Bayard, speaking in 1838, demanded a construction of the 
welfare clause in the Constitution broad enough to enable the national gov- 
ernment to use lts taxing power for the promotion of the general well-being. 
Webster believed that the government not only should act to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise; it could and should, when occasion arose, place restrictions on 
private property “for the good of the whole community.” It should take a 
comprehensive view of the needs of the country, he said in 1833, and then 
should proceed to do for the people and the states what they could not do for 
themselves.” Senator John P. Kennedy of Maryland, pleading for federal 
control of the banking system as both traditional and wise, declared that 
“without it, no system of banking could be devised that would be tolerated 
by the country.” He lamented states’ rights scruples about the employment of 
the federal government in the peoples’ interest and urged Virginia to give up 
her dialectics and not, as Henry A. Wise put it, “die of an abstraction.” *° It 
is clear that belief in the federal government as an active agency in promot- 
ing the welfare of the nation was a cardinal principle of Whig thought. 

It is, I think, significant that Whig thought in the Jacksonian period was 
so nationalistic in character. The advocates of protection were continually 
arguing that a high tariff was valuable because it benefited the country as a 
whole. John Quincy Adams’ nationalist point of view has been conclusively 
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demonstrated by Samuel F. Bemis.“ It never appeared more clearly than in 
Adams’ vision of the role of internal improvements as a means of binding the 
Union together.* Henry Clay believed with all the ardor of his impetuous 
nature that the American System was a national system, one that would bring 
a shower of blessings upon all parts of the Union. Webster spoke repeatedly 
of the existence within the nation of a harmony of interests, of the “stake in 
society” held by all citizens, His aim, and that of the Whigs, he constantly 
proclaimed, was to increase the stake of the ordinary citizen and so to pro- 
mote the harmony and strength of the Union. Similar concepts are to be found 
in the Samuel B. Ruggles Report of 1838 to the New York legislature, in the 
writings and speeches of Edward Everett, Abbott Lawrence, Thomas Cor- 
win, Hezekiah Niles, and Abraham Lincoln, and in the often fusty pages of 
the American Review. The thought of both William Henry Seward and 
Horace Greeley was essentially nationalistic in character. 

Whig nationalism was predominantly economic in form. It showed little 
trace of any constructive international outlook. It was as broad as the nation 
-—no broader. But, within its limits, the Whig nationalists were dynamic and 
forward-looking, envisioning progress for all classes of society, and their ideas 
on banking, currency, internal improvements, and government spending were 
considerably ahead of their time. 

A myth that has gained currency in modern historical thought is that the 
Whigs and the Democrats stood diametrically opposed during the Jacksonian 
period—that the Whigs represented a grasping, narrow-minded, money-con- 
scious business class, while the Democrats, ever mindful of the demands of 
social justice, fought for the rights of the common man. To a certain extent, 
this myth has a basis in reality. The Jacksonian Democrats professed to be, 
and many of them were, more interested in political democracy, in social 
justice, and in the maintenance of a general condition of liberty and equality 
than were the Whigs. Many of them accepted the Jeffersonian dictum that 
political democracy, if it were to fourish and endure, must be securely based 
upon economic democracy. They were more alive than were the Whigs to the 
potential menace of privilege that existed in specially chartered corporations 
and particularly in the Second Bank of the United States, and it is certainly 
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possible to argue that the Democracy acted as a salutary restraint upon the 
“Captains of Industry” and the probusiness leaders of the Whigs. 

But even their most ardent admirers must admit that, if the Jacksonians 
were the heirs of Jeffersonian idealism, they were also the heirs of Jeffersonian 
agrarianism, strict construction, and the neophysiocratic ideas of John Tay- 
lor of Caroline, concepts which lay like a heavy hand upon their shoulders. 
Yearning for the equality that can be found, alas, only in simple societies, the 
Jacksonians sought it by attempting to destroy all privilege, real or fancied. 
At the same time, their narrow view of the function of the national govern- 
ment repeatedly kept them from using the government for constructive ends.“ 
They turned a suspicious eye, and sometimes a warring hand, upon the new 
economic order that was shaping around them. In the name of liberty and 
equal rights, they destroyed the Second Bank of the United States, and thus 
did much to turn a nation that had been in the van of progressive banking 
development into a nation whose banking practices lagged well behind those 
of western Europe.“ Their hard money ideas were negative and inadequate 
for dealing with the problem at hand—how to establish a currency and credit 
that would be both sound and ample. The Independent Treasury was also 
negative in character, a semiretreat from the national government’s constitu- 
tional duty of currency regulation. 

The Whigs, on the other hand, were less interested than were the Demo- 
crats in the constant maintenance of equality and less alive to the potential 
threat to equality of opportunity that lay in the great bank and in the corpo- 
rate form. Anxious to leave the road open to those with vision and merit, they 
were too prone to stress the “stake in society” concept, too prone to visualize 
social harmony and justice as goals that would be almost automatically at- 
tained if the economic order developed to their liking. But they did grasp 
more clearly than did the Democratic leadership the value of sound economic 
practice, whether in basic aspects of finance or in the development of the 
corporate form of business organization. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties of the Jacksonian period were at opposite poles of political or 
even economic thought. They were very evenly balanced in numerical 
strength, a fact that in itself indicated a lack of division along class lines. The 
Democratic Review declared in 1839 that it was on the rural elements “that 
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the main reliance of our party has always rested”; that in the towns and cities 
not only the mercantile and professional classes, but “extensive” elements, a 
“large proportion,” of the laboring class were Whig; and that this had been 
so from the time of Jackson’s first election.“ Modern research tells us how 
often businessmen and bankers voted Democratic and how frequently labor- 
ers and farmers ranged themselves under the Whig banner. We know how 
strong protectionist sentiment was among the Democrats of New England 
and Pennsylvania; we know that there were many Democrats in these same 
areas who supported the Second Bank of the United States; we know that 
many of the state banks supported the Democratic party and were in turn 
supported by it.“ 

The composition of the parties shows class lines definitely blurred—one 
may even say almost completely blurred. The stand of the parties on major 
issues shows some rather interesting similarities of aim. Both parties wanted 
a sound financial system. Both favored free banking and, generally, free in- 
corporation for business firms.** Both accepted universal manhood suffrage 
and both believed in education for the common man. Both used the spoils 
system, while decrying its use by the opposition. Neither, it may be added, 
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did anything substantial to satisfy the crying need of the small farmer and the 
small businessman for long-term credits at moderate rates of interest. The 
divergencies that existed, and there were divergencies, were more over means 
than over ultimate ends. Thus the Democrats stressed the importance of safe- 
guarding the liberty and the equality of opportunity of the common man; 
the Whigs saw as of paramount importance a national economic growth 
that would raise the general level of prosperity and thus develop the oppor- 
tunities and promote the happiness of the individual members of society. 
Both sought the prosperity of the people as a whole, and both parties oriented, 
just as the two major parties do today, around a middle-class norm. 

The view of the parties which I have just outlined was not unknown in 
the Jacksonian period. It is implicit in Tocqueville’s description of the Ameri- 
can political system,“ and it was acknowledged as just by men of judgment 
within the Democratic party itself. 

In the summer of 1832, that hectic presidential election year, Robert Ran- 
toul, lawyer-reformer, Jackson supporter, antagonist of corporations, up- 
holder of the Bank veto, had this to say of the parties: 


We cannot help admitting the obvious truths, that our party contests have not 
that intrinsic importance, with which the lively fancies of the heated partisans 
often invest them; that they are often in a great degree struggles for office, and that 
if the party out of power always strives to fight itself in, by the vindication on all 
occasions of certain leading popular principles, it is by no means certain how far 
those principles will be exemplified in its practice after it shall have prevailed by 
zealously professing them. That, however great may be the inconsistencies in the 
political conduct of individuals, even if beyond parallel in any other country, still 
the fluctuations of the government are temporary, and of lesser magnitude than 
they at first appear to be.’ 


Five years later, the Democratic Review, official organ of the Democratic 
party, stated in its first issue a similar point of view: 


There is a great deal of mutual misunderstanding between our two parties; but 
in truth, there does not exist in the people, with reference to its great masses, that 
irreconciliable hostility of opinions and leading principles which would be the 
natural inference from the violence of the party warfare in which we are per- 
petually engaged.°! 


Again, in 1842, the Democratic Review acknowledged that among “vast 
numbers” of the Whigs, a “considerable portion” of that party, there was to 
be found “as much of the democratic sentiment and spirit as among any 
portion of our own [party].”"* 
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Tory Paternalism and Social Reform 
in Early Victorian England 


Davi ROBERTS 


MUCH has been written about the theories and principles of Tory paternal- 
ism in England, but little has been said about its practice. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge in his later writings gave eloquent and profound expression to its 
principles; Robert Southey in his Colloquies on the Progress of Society 
espoused them with warmth and imagination. In 1838 William Gladstone, 
still a very earnest Tory, reaffirmed the ecclesiastical ideals of Coleridge in 
his famous discussion of The State in Its Relations with the Church. Twelve 
years later Thomas Carlyle declared war against liberalism by writing his 
Latter Day Pamphlets, in which he fulminated against those who worship 
mammon. Benjamin Disraeli in his novels Sybil and Coningsby dressed Tory 
paternalism in a gallant and chivalrous costume and taught more. than one 
generation to admire its lofty sentiments. 

The ideas of these writers, varied and complex as they are, have caught 
the imagination of a distinguished array of historians and political philoso- 
phers. Alfred Cobban, Crane Brinton, and R. J. White have written brilliantly, 
and at times sympathetically, about them. But it has remained for the new 
conservatives of our age to write about them in a spirit of hallowed venera- 
tion. Anxious to construct a political philosophy to clothe the present con- 
servative temper of America, they have looked back to the humanitarian, 
Christian, and romantic philosophy of Coleridge and Southey. Clinton Ros- 
siter in Conservatism in America expresses his admiration for Coleridge and 
Disraeli. Peter Viereck in Conservatism Revisited praises that English con- 
servatism which “tends to put social justice ahead of laissez faire.” Neither of 
them, however, gives such praise to Tory paternalism as does Russell Kirk. 
In The Conservative Mind, Kirk draws once again the classic picture of 
Tory paternalism pitted against an unsentimental liberalism, a picture fa- 
miliar to all who have read Monypenny and Buckle’s Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, or Wingfield-Stratford’s History of British Civilization, or even 
Keith Feiling’s recent History of England. In redrawing this picture Kirk 
has added color; it now has its heroes and its villains, contesting for the souls 
of men and struggling to control thé destinies of the new industrial society. 
The backdrop to this drama is a scene of grim factory towns with overworked 
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children, squalid slums, and unsightly mills. The dramatis personae include 
the Benthamites, unfeeling and rational, the Whig aristocracy, jaunty and 
indifferent, and the hard and pious Manchester Liberals. All of them argue 
for an atomized society built on self-interest, laissez faire, and that utili-. 
tarianism which Kirk calls “the surly apology of a hideous and rapacious 
industrialism.” Contending against these Benthamites, Whigs, and Liberals 
are the Tories, alarmed at the cruelty of life in factory towns, “these fungeous 
excrescences on the body politic,” as Southey said. Not only do the Tories see 
the evil, they are also possessed of a vision of an organic, benevolent society, 
which will remove cruelty and ugliness and neglect. To the fashioning of 
this society in England they are solemnly dedicated. 

But in all this discussion, few writers have asked whether the Tories did 
translate these ideals into practice, whether they did contribute to the well- 
being of the working class. The answer to this question comes up imme- 
diately against an imposing difficulty. The principles of Tory paternalism do 
not lend themselves to effective legislation or improved administration. Cole- 
ridge, the most profound and influential of these theorists, looked to the 
moral regeneration of the individual, not to the reforming state, and he 
envisaged the Church of England as the head of a paternalistic society. He 
despised what he called “act of Parliament reforms,” and he exalted the 
Church as much as he feared the state. In a complex industrial society, 
nearly one third of whose churchgoers were Nonconformists, this scorn of 
legislation and this loyalty to a single church bode ill for effective reforms. 
Carlyle’s fierce sermons and Disraeli’s literary dreams were no easier to 
translate into legislation, They offered little practical guidance to successive 
Parliaments facing hard and intractable social problems. They offered no 
alternative to the old poor law, which had pauperized and demoralized the 
agricultural laborer; they offered no means to prevent the exploitation of 
children in textile mills; they did not say how slums were to be removed, 
slums in which an illiterate proletariat lived in misery, disease, and vice, 
unrelieved by any serious attempt at education and sanitation. Coleridge and 
Southey may have placed their faith in charitable endowments and church 
schools, but these voluntary efforts were powerless to stop the rising tide of 
distress and ignorance. The workers themselves preferred to place their faith 
in gin, crime, and chartism. “Civilization is threatened,” said Thomas Ma- 
caulay, “by the barbarism it has engendered.” 

The existence of these problems furnished the Tories both in and out of 
Parliament an undoubted opportunity to translate whatever humanitarian 
ideas they cherished into effective reforms. As members of Parliament, as 
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justices of the peace, as members of voluntary societies, and as agitators for 
factory reform, they could mitigate the harsher evils of the new industrial 
society. Their activities were in fact diverse and widespread. The Tory party 
was no homogeneous unit, no few men in Parliament. It included, though 
many a Tory wished it did not, the Yorkshire Tory Radicals, the Oastlers, 
Sadlers, Stephens, and Ferrands, men who carried Tory paternalism into the 
short time committees and anti-poor law associations, That these men cared 
genuinely for the well-being of the factory workers and the poor and fought 
zealously for shorter working hours and generous poor relief has been ably 
demonstrated in Cecil Driver’s biography of Richard Oastler and in R. H. 
Hills Toryism and the People, 1833-1846. But other than Ferrand, none of 
these Tory Radicals sat in Parliament after 1833, and Ferrand himself was 
viewed with suspicion. The Yorkshire Tory Radicals were never accepted by 
the bulk of respectable Tories. They were too violent in speech and too ardent 
for popular causes to join what Disraeli called the “smartest club in town.” 
Yet it was to that club that England’s Conservatives returned their favorites, 
and it was in its halls that the Tories, diverse as they were, had the best 
opportunity to make their humanitarianism effective. And though the debates 
and votes of the Parliamentary Tories do not tell the whole story of Tory 
paternalism, they certainly form a solid enough test to merit close examina- 
tion. Of what avail Oastler’s unflagging zeal for the ten hour day if Parlia- 
mentary Tories refused to support it. 

The greatest of Tory social reformers, Lord Ashley, realized this fact 
when he proposed a bill to end the exploitation of children and adults in the 
cotton mills of England. His bill would have excluded from textile mills all 
children below nine and restricted all other workers to a ten hour day. It 
was the bill which the workers wanted, one for which two Tory Radicals, 
Richard Oastler and Michael Sadler had aroused the North. But it did not 
win the support of the leaders of the Conservative party nor of the bulk of 
the 150 Conservatives who sat in the Commons. The most vocal in urging 
its passage were not Conservatives at all but were either Radicals like John 
Fielden, Joseph Brotherton, and John Hardy, or Liberals like Thomas 
Attwood and Colonel Torrens. These men did not represent the squirearchy; 
they represented Oldham, Salford, Bradford, Bolton, and Birmingham. No 
one party supported Lord Ashley's fight for the ten hour bill, and no one 
party supported the bill which passed in its stead.* This bill, drawn up by 
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two Benthamites, Edwin Chadwick and Southwood Smith, excluded all 
children below nine from the mills, limited the hours of labor to eight for 
children between nine and thirteen, and employed central inspectors to en- 
force the act. The principle of inspection, which alone would make the 
legislation effective, was repellent to Oastler and Sadler;? it was a principle 
drawn from Bentham’s Constitutional Code, it meant centralization, and it 
was un-English. The first and most significant measure for industrial regula- 
tion thus came from many traditions: Tory evangelicals gave it impetus, the 
utilitarians defined its form, and the Whigs, masters at compromise, passed 
it through Parliament. It was not, as Peter Viereck would like to believe, a 
Tory measure. 

Neither can the new poor law of 1834, with its harsh workhouse test for 
relief, be blamed on the Whigs alone, though that is what the Tories did at 
the hustings in 1837 and 1841.* Tory support of this measure is unmistakable. 
Not one of their leaders spoke against it, and on the second division only 
two representatives of the county squirearchy, the stronghold of the Tories, 
opposed it.* On the third division only eleven of the 150 Tories in the Com- 
mons were part of the fifty M. P.’s who voted against it. More Liberals than 
Tories entered the opposition lobby. Even the Radicals, far fewer than the 
Tories in the Commons, mustered a dozen members against it. Furthermore, 
it was also the Radicals from the northern boroughs, the Brothertons and 
Fieldens, and not the Tories, who spoke most frequently and ardently for 
the rights of the poor” and opposed most consistently the measure which 
Disraeli in 1837 called “a moral crime and a political blunder.” The harshness 
of the measure came in its insistence that all relief to able-bodied paupers be 
given in workhouses. Yet on the amendment to allow local authorities to 
give outdoor instead of workhouse relief, the Tories counted only nine of the 
thirty who supported it. The workhouse test, which the Tories’ Quarterly 
Review had supported in 1832, seemed no more objectionable to the House of 
Lords than to the Commons, and the measure passed the upper house easily.* 
Tory peers, like Tory squires, knew that poor rates, now totalling seven mil- 
lion pounds, imposed the heaviest direct tax levied in the country and that if 
these oppressive rates were to be lowered reform had to come, and effective 
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reform at that, centralized and strict. They reaffirmed their desire for a strict 
poor law in 1841 and 1842 when the Conservative party, victorious at the 
polls, renewed the new poor law. That belligerent Radical, Thomas Dun- 
combe, much distressed at this action, complained that the renewed bill 
“evinced as much despotic Toryism as philosophical Whiggism”; Thomas 
Wakley, also a Radical, observed that those Tories who opposed the poor law 
during the elections were now as “mute as mice.” Wakley and Duncombe in 
1841 could muster only twenty-two votes in a Tory house for an amendment 
to give local authorities power to give outdoor relief. The Conservative 
ministry marshalled 216 votes to defeat the amendment. In the debates on the 
renewal of this measure, Disraeli remained silent, though in 1837 he called 
it a “moral crime and political blunder.”* 

Disraeli had spoken out more vigorously when the Privy Council in 1839 
decided that £30,c00 was not too much to spend on the education of Eng- 
land’s poor. He condemned it outright. So did the Conservative party and 
press, which with one accord denounced the Whig measure. They found its 
proposals for the inspection of schools unconstitutional, despotic, and a threat 
to right religion. The Conservatives, of course, recognized the great need for 
education and admitted what the secretary of the British and Foreign School 
Society called “the utter and hopeless ignorance of the labouring class.”* No 
man was more appalled at that ignorance than Coleridge, who looked to 
education for England’s salvation; but he favored parish schools managed by 
a “national clerisy,” not an assortment of church schools inspected and aided 
by the state.” Tories such as Gladstone, Ashley, and Southey’s disciple Sir 
Robert Inglis, felt the same way,*” but their convictions that the Church of 
England alone should educate the poor, though earnest and noble, were quite 
impractical. England’s powerful Nonconformists would not tolerate state 
grants to Church of England schools alone; but the Church without such 
grants had failed, and failed decisively, to educate the poor.* Despite these 
realities, the Tories clung to their conviction that the Church of England 
alone, and not state aided schools, should educate the poor—a conviction that 
prevented any real answer to the widespread ignorance of England’s lower 
classes. Only state aid to all voluntary schools could extend education, but 
the Tories would not tolerate state intervention in a sphere reserved for the 
Church. In a grandiloquent speech to the Commons, Disraeli played deftly 
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on this deep jealousy of the state. He raised the specter of a centralized 
despotism comparable to those which oppressed China, Persia, and Austria, 
and somberly warned that the grant would force a return “to the system of a 
barbarous age, the system of a paternal government.” The Whigs and Radi- 
cals did not share Disraeli’s fears, and by a majority of two, with all the 
Conservatives against them, voted the £30,000 to the Committee in Council 
on Education and thus took the first step toward the construction of a 
national system of public education.” 

The slim margin of victory on the education grant betokened the growing 
weakness of the Whigs in the Commons, In the election of 1841 they lost 
control of the house completely, and Sir Robert Peel, with a rejuvenated party 
behind him, formed a Tory government. The Tories now had a chance to 
practice what many of them had long professed. At Tamworth in 1835, Peel 
had set the tone of the new conservatism. He accepted the Reform Act of 
1832 and promised his electors “to redress all real grievances.”** Disraeli in 
1841 was even more ardently humanitarian. He told the electors: “There is 
no subject on which I have taken a deeper interest than the condition of the 
working class.”** Gladstone, still inspired by the ideals of Coleridge, urged 
at Newark in 1841 that a greater concern be shown for the aged, the sick, 
and the widowed and that greater freedom be given to local poor law au- 
thorities.*” Ostensibly free from those mercantile interests that tied down the- 
Whigs, the Conservatives boasted a greater sensitivity to the sufferings of the 
working class. With a majority of ninety-one in the Commons and sure 
control of the Lords, they now had the opportunity to make Tory paternalism 
a genuine answer to the condition of England question. 

Lord Ashley for one wished to exploit this opportunity. In 1841 he had 
discovered that the worst hardships of the overworked factory hands could 
not compare to the miseries and dangers suffered by the miners. In 1842 he 
told the Commons of these evils, of boys and girls pulling sacks of coal 
through narrow seams, of six- and seven-year olds sitting alone in dark 
recesses opening and closing ventilation traps for hours at a time, of half 
naked women worked as beasts of burden, of foul air, dangerous explosions, 
long hours, fatigue, indecencies, and immoralities. It was a depressing story, 
and it left little grounds for opposition. The Commons quickly passed a bill 
to prohibit women, boys under the age of thirteen, and all apprentice labor 
from working in the mines. The peers, on the other hand, were not so deeply 
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moved, Led by Lord Londonderry, the great Tory mineowner, they reduced 
the age of exclusion for boys to ten, and secured an amendment permitting 
the use of apprentice labor. Lord Wharncliffe, the government’s leader in 
the Lords, did nothing to prevent these concessions. By the time the amended 
bill had been returned to the Commons, the coal interests had grown bolder 
and the government more timid. As a result the amendments were accepted. 
The bill had never been a government bill but was the result of Ashley’s 
private endeavors. The most it won from the ministry was a quiet assent. 
Peel spoke only once, and then to urge the acceptance of the Lords’ amend- 
ments. Gladstone voted against the bill and Disraeli was absent.*® All this 
the embittered Ashley recorded in his diary. 

In 1844 Ashley suffered further disappointments. In that year his Con- 
servative colleagues prevented the passage of his ten hour bill for factory 
labor." Both Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, and Sir James Graham, 
the Home Secretary, denounced the ten hour restriction as an invasion of the 
rights of property, and they mustered their Conservative colleagues to defeat 
Lord Ashley’s ten hour amendment by three votes. The Economist, ever 
scrupulous about property rights, decried the fact that so large a portion of 
the Liberals and Whigs supported Ashley and added that in-the future the 
manufacturers should look to the Conservatives to defend their interests." 
Deserted by most of his party, Ashley lost another battle in his fight to extend 
the protection of the government to the laboring man. The ten hour day had 
to await the return of the Whigs, who in 1847, with the help of rural Tories 
now free of Peel’s whips, carried it through Parliament.”” Despite ministerial 
indifference and Disraeli’s silence, Ashley himself never wearied in his efforts 
to promote social reform, forcing through Parliament in these years bills for 
government inspection of insane asylums and for the regulation of print 
works. The House of Lords often discouraged him. In 1840 the Lords talked 
of defeating his bill to protect chimney sweeps. “The Conservative peers,” 
Ashley sadly noted in his diary, “threatened opposition and the Radical 
Ministers warmly support the Bill.”** 

Ashley desired a strong, benevolent government which would protect the 
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weak and the downtrodden, but the most prominent of the Conservatives, 
Peel, Gladstone, and Disraeli, did not share his convictions. Evidence of their 
paternalistic activities is not abundant. From 1841 to 1846 they failed to make 
substantial advances in public education, to bring order to the chaos of rail- 
way construction, to end notorious evils in the merchant marine, or to pro- 
mote urgently needed sanitary reforms. Their efforts to create factory schools 
floundered on the rocks of Nonconformist indignation: twenty-four thou- 
sand petitions with four million signatures condemned a bill which insisted 
that all teachers and a majority of school trustees (even in Nonconformist 
towns) be Churchmen.” Their railway bill, which contained a clause limit- 
ing profits to 10 per cent, ended up, after negotiations with the railway com- 
panies, with another clause guaranteeing 10 per cent profits should the rates 
ever be regulated. T'he Economist thought the clause a joke and unwork- 
able and the bill itself the natural result of putting an ingenious meta- 
physician on the Board of Trade. The Conservatives not only evaded any 
effective limits on profits but failed to take effective steps to end the anarchy 
of private bill legislation, the corruption of railway financing, and the chaos 
of hasty and ill-advised railway construction, all of which fostered the rail- 
way panic of 1845.* The ministry also did nothing to end abuses in the 
merchant marine, and its antipathy to centralization prevented a compre- 
hensive health measure. Peel as Prime Minister and Gladstone at the Board 
of Trade shied away from such reforms. Said Peel, in opposing government 
regulation of railways: “It” was precisely by the vigorous, judicious, and 
steady pursuit of self interest that individuals and companies ultimately 
benefitted the public at large.”** And Gladstone, in religious matters a be- 
liever in a strong ecclesiastical state, was on economic matters a believer in a 
weak central government. An opponent of Ashley’s mining inspection act 
and ten hour factory act, he showed himself at the Board of Trade more sensi- 
tive to the interests of the proprietors of mines, factories, and railways than 
to the pleas of millhands and miners. His background, like Peel’s, was mer- 
cantile, and he believed as strongly as did the political economists in a laissez 
faire economy. 

Disraeli, on the other hand, represented the landed aristocracy and the 
new ideals of Young England. He spoke for that faction of the Conservative 
party, the agriculturists, who distrusted Peel, feared his talk of lower tariffs, 
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and resented his connections with the manufacturing interests. Disraeli, the 
leader of the dissidents, the apostle of rural Toryism, and the opponent of the 
poor law, now had his chance to push social reforms. But in this era of Con- 
servative majorities he was busier writing of these ideals in his novels than 
translating them into reforms. He showed little practical interest in the con- 
struction of a benevolent state. He gave a silent vote for the ten hour act of 
1844 and that alone constitutes his record of support of Lord Ashley’s re- 
forms. The practical reality of Tory paternalism during Peel’s ministry rests, 
upon closer examination, almost solely on the greatness of Lord Ashley, cer- 
tainly a firmer foundation than the sentiments of Sybil and Coningsby. 

In 1846 the Whigs and Liberals returned to power, and from that year 
until 1854 they enacted substantial social reforms. They expanded public 
aid to church schools of all denominations, passed the Ten Hour Act of 
1847, the Public Health Act of 1848, and the Mining and Merchant Marine 
Acts of 1850, all of which increased the paternalistic role of the central govern- 
ment. The attitudes of the Conservatives to these measures were mixed. Their 
former leader, Peel, opposed the Ten Hour Act, and their new chief, Disraeli, 
was, as usual, silent. The Tory protectionists, led by Disraeli, showed little 
enthusiasm for the Health of Towns Bill of 1847 and the Public Health Act 
of 1848. To be sure, they desired sanitary reform. Had not Disraeli become a 
member of the Health of Towns Association in 1847? No Liberal more 
cordially detested the muddy streets of London than did the Conservative 
M. P. or felt more uneasy about the diseased slums of Manchester, the general 
want of drainage in most towns, and the lack of an adequate supply of pure 
water. But the Conservatives wanted no central board of health with its 
meddling inspectors, no interference with their rights as local magistrates 
and town councilors, and no sudden increase in rates for fancy sewer projects. 
The Health of Towns Bill, said Lord Lincoln in 1847, gave too much power 
to Whitehall, and in 1848, when the Conservative press denounced the Public 
Health Act for its centralization, Disraeli and a few intransigent Tories 
voted against it, though they were not numerous enough to kill it.” Disraeli’s 
defeat was only temporary. In 1854 when local interests fought against a 
Board of Health arrogant enough to insist on pure water and good drainage, 
Disraeli and his friends were able to kill a bill which would have given a 
new lease of life to the General Board of Health. Thus did they testify to 
their interest in a healthier England. Palmerston, who understood the value 
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of the Board of Health, dubbed the Tories “the party of dirt” and called this 


vote the foulest in his Parliamentary experience.”® 

The Whigs’ mining and merchant marine reforms passed through Parlia- 
ment without difficulty in 1850. Conditions in the merchant marine were so 
wretched and mining explosions so frequent that few dared oppose the 
measures. It was in fact Joseph Hume, a strong believer in the “dismal sci- 
ence,” who championed the mining measure. Two Young Englanders, Lord 
John Manners and Benjamin Disraeli, led the minority in opposition. Lord 
John pleaded the cause of the shipowners and Disraeli that of the mine- 
owners. Disraeli protested that the bill to reduce accidents by closer inspec- 
tion was an “interposition between labour and capital.”*" The voting record 
of the author of Sy:l was hardly distinguished by a compassion for the work- 
ing class. He voted against the Education Order of 1839, against cheap bread 
in 1846, against the Public Health Act of 1848, against the Mining Act of 
1850, and against the General Board of Health Act in 1854. On factory legis- 
lation his record was, in D. C. Somervell’s words, “dubious and meagre.” ** 
His single speech for the ten hour factory bill was the only time he spoke for 
any reform designed to better the condition of the working classes. 


The above survey of the Tory party’s record on social reform raises dis- 
turbing questions about the nature of early nineteenth-century English con- 
servatism. Was it as paternalistic as Russell Kirk would have it, or as humani- 
tarian as Clinton Rossiter believes it to have been? Were these conservatives, 
as Peter Viereck argues, dedicated more to social justice than to laissez faire? 
Of the sincerity of Coleridge’s and Southey’s responses to the coarseness, 
misery, and selfishness of the new industrial society there can be no doubt; 
nor is there need to be cynical about Gladstone’s earnest convictions and 
Peel's desire to remedy real grievances. And even the sentiments of Sybil and 
Coningsby, medieval and fanciful as they are, ring true. Yet these ideals were 
not translated into practice. What is the explanation of this failure? 

The question is fundamental to an understanding of early Victorian con- 
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servatism, yet it admits of no simple answer. The ideals of conservatism, for 
one thing, were hopelessly varied. How different were the passionate pro- 
nouncements of Coleridge from the elaborate reflections of Burke, how unlike 
the sentiments of Disraeli were the calculations of Peel. Another reason that 
no simple answer explains their failure is the complexity of the problems 
faced. Neither the knotty complications of the new poor law nor the religious 
jealousies involved in the question of education were amenable to simple 
paternalistic solutions. Yet the reasons for the failure must be sought, and 
in that search two frequently forgotten characteristics of early Victorian con- 
servatism must be considered—its deep attachments to local interests, the 
basis of the laissez faire of the eighteenth century, and its high regard for the 
rights of property, the basis of the laissez faire of the nineteenth century. 
Coleridge above all others appealed to the Englishmen’s deep attachments 
to local interests. He expressed their suspicion of Whitehall and of “act of 
Parliament reform,” and he looked to the local clergy, the squire, the mag- 
istracy, and the ordinary citizen to promote the Christian society. “Let us 
become better people,” said Coleridge, “let every man measure his effort by 
his power in his sphere of action ... let him act personally and in detail. 
wherever it is practical.”** Disraeli fully shared this belief that the regenerated 
individual, working in local spheres, could create the ideal society. Among 
the squirearchy it was a deeply felt prejudice expressed rather bluntly in its 
journal, John Bull. The journal proudly asserted in arguing against the Pub- 
lic Health Act that England needed local corporations not central bureaus.?” 
The Tories were possessed of a deep loyalty to their corporations, whether 
they were quarter sessions or borough councils, parishes or endowed hospitals. 
When the rights of these corporations were threatened by the central govern- 
ment, the Tories cried out against the evils of centralization. Disraeli invoked 
the fear of centralization in his war against police, education, and sanitary 
reforms.** The Times, in its most Tory phase, raised this specter to condemn 
all government commissions.** And Conservatives as diverse as David Urqu- 
hart, Lord Lonsdale, and the railway king, George Hudson, opposed the 
Public Health Act for the same reason.” A young Tory barrister, Joshua 
Toulmin Smith, who attributed the growth of the powers of the central gov- 
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pamphlet against centralization.** “Centralization” was an evil word. It 
evoked the deepest of Tory prejudices and touched the most sacred of Tory 
interests. “Centralization,” said that staunch English patriot, Mr. Podsnap, 
“No, Never with my consent. Not English!” ** The Tories guarded their local 
privileges vigilantly and defended with equal regard the right of the clergy 
to educate the poor, the right of the borough to run its prisons, and the 
right of the parish to repair its roads. In 1839 the Tory localists, among them 
Benjamin Disraeli, thwarted the Whig plan for a centrally supervised county 
police and for the central inspection of highways; and so there continued the 
unregulated system of parish highway surveyors and constables, unpaid, 
annually appointed, and ineffective.?* The many blue books of the period 
show that the localism of the eighteenth century did not answer the problems 
of the nineteenth century; streets remained undrained and unpoliced, prisons 
mismanaged, schools unsupported, asylums and charities inefficient.” Few 
countries have known such an administrative laissez faire. 

The Conservative’s attachment to local government arose from many 
sources; from traditionalism, from vested interests in local power and patron- 
age, from a loyalty to the Church, and from a fear of higher rates. The last 
motive was of no small magnitude. It persuaded them to accept in 1834 the 
most centralizing of all measures and one against which all their sentiments 
rebelled—the new poor law; but it persuaded many of them in 1848 and 
1854 to oppose a further measure of centralization, the Public Health Act. 
Landlords, such as the Marquis of Salisbury in Hertford and Lord Lonsdale 
in Gateshead, attacked the measure for its encroachments on local rights.** 
Whatever the motives, whether self-interest or traditionalism, or loyalty to 
the Church, the Tories generally opposed those very paternalistic reforms 
which an industrial society demanded. That this localism was another form 
of laissez faire is evident in the pronouncements of David Urquhart, Colonel 
Sibthorp, and George Buck, all staunch, albeit eccentric, Tories and all ve- 
hement in their attacks on centralization. Sibthorp told the Commons in 
1847 that he “detested the rapid strides of government power,” and George 
Buck told them in 1848 that “he was opposed to every kind of Commis- 
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sion.”*” Urquhart asserted in Dod's Parliamentary Companion (1847) that 
he had one rule, “to vote for any measure which is to abrogate an old statute, 
and against every measure which is to introduce a new one.” 

These Tories detested “act of Parliament reforms,” and their suspicion of 
the government ran deeper than that of Adam Smith, deeper even than that 
of the Benthamites. The situation was paradoxical. The Tories, many of 
whom abhorred the principles of laissez faire, defended its practical applica- 
tion, while the Benthamites and Whigs, avowed disciples of Smith and 
Ricardo, promoted those social reforms which brought a strong paternalistic 
state. 

Not all Conservatives, of course, opposed the doctrines of the economists. 
William Pitt the younger greatly admired the teachings of Adam Smith, and 
it was Edmund Burke who first introduced political economy into conserva- 
tive orthodoxy.*” Under Pitt, George Canning, and William Huskisson the 
Tory party welcomed the lords of the exchange and the lords of the mill and 
the ideas of Smith and Ricardo. Nearly one half of those representing busi- 
ness interests who sat in the House of Commons from 1841 to 1847 sat on the 
Conservative side of the House, according to Professor Aydelotte’s statistics. 
There they heard their leaders defend the rights of property as ardently as 
the Whigs and Liberals. Gladstone voted against the first mining inspection 
act and Disraeli against the second.“ Gladstone’s defense arose from a deep 
conviction (he possessed no other variety) that the laws of political economy 
were immutable; Disraeli’s from an almost medieval loyalty to his Lord and 
Lady Londonderry. Lord Londonderry, the greatest mineowner in Britain, 
was the principal opponent of all attempts to send inspectors into the mines. 
Most Conservatives owned property, and not all of it was agricultural. Lord 
Lonsdale, for example, owned not only broad acres of farm land but mines 
as well, and he was the ground landlord of the Gateshead slums. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury drew much of his income from rents on the tenements of 
Hertford. Both lords opposed the application of the Public Health Act to 
their property. For the inhabitants of Gateshead this meant a failure to im- 
prove the sanitation of the town and consequent serious losses from the 


cholera epidemic of 1854.*° Another leading Conservative, George Hudson, 
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opposed not only the Public Health Act but any effective regulation of rail- 
ways. He was joined in this opposition by Sir Robert Peel himself. Men of 
property could, as The Economist said in 1844, trust Peel. He argued ably 
against any regulation of the hours of adult labor and against any interfer- 
ence with the rights of capital. He feared the torpid hand of the government 
and had a firm belief, as did Burke, in the doctrines of the economists. 

Peel was indeed the bearer of the tradition of Burke, just as Disraeli was 
the bearer of the tradition of Coleridge. As a result Peel won the praises of 
The Economist for his allegiance to commercial principles while Disraeli 
earned the applause of the squirearchy for his defense of local liberties, Each 
represented different groups in the Tory party and each stood for opposing 
social philosophies. Peel was the architect of the new conservatism ready to 
make its peace with the nineteenth century, attempting, as Burke preached, 
to blend cautious reforms with old traditions. Disraeli on the other hand was, 
like Coleridge, a prophet declaiming against the evils of a materialistic, com- 
mercial age and extolling men to be charitable to the poor. Peel believed in 
sound finance, efficient administration, and responsible laws, and he spoke 
for the business interests. Disraeli had faith in a hierarchical society governed 
by a humane aristocracy, and he spoke for the great landed interests. 

The two factions and the two outlooks fitted very ill together after 1842, 
the year Peel failed to end the malt tax and talked of tariff reform. The con- 
flicts between them, and the struggle over the corn laws which broke Peel’s 
party, were hardly encouraging to measures of social reform. Of the two 
factions, it was rural Toryism that most vociferously condemned the abuses 
in factories, and its leaders sympathized most openly with the plight of the 
working classes. In the realm of social ideas Disraeli stands out as the true 
Tory humanitarian. He urged Parliament in 1839 to consider the chartists’ 
petition and their grievances; in Coningsby he reprimanded landlords for 
mistreating their tenants; in Sybil he showed a real understanding of the 
grievances of industrial workers. Yet he gave little support to practical legis- 
lation to end these grievances. His fear of a strong central bureaucracy and 
his alliance with local corporate interests and a propertied aristocracy per- 
suaded him to express his paternalism in appeals for rejuvenation of national 
character and not in mining inspectors and boards of health. His allies among 
the rural Tories hated such central commissions. The Peelites, closer to ad- 
ministrative realities, knew the use of such commissions, They accepted the 
Poor Law Commission in 1841 and the Board of Health in 1848. But on 
questions of industrial regulation they spoke for that half of the business 
interests who sat on the Conservative side of the House, for the Hudsons, 
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Cardwells, and Barings; and they argued for an untrammeled capitalism and 
a free labor market. Thus, though greatly dissimilar in outlook, the corporate 
localism of Disraeli’s Protectionists and the political economy of the Peelites 
both encouraged a practical policy of laissez faire. 

The failure of most of the Tories to support reform does not tell the 
whole story of nineteenth-century conservatism. It does not tell of the later 
Disraeli, quite altered by the responsibility of office and the need to win the 
votes of the workingmen. It leaves out the humanitarian work of the York- 
shire Tory Radicals. It does not do justice to Lord Ashley, whose monu- 
mental social reforms (though supported more often by Radicals and Whigs 
than Tories) offered some foundation for the humanitarian reputation of the 
Tory party. 

There may be no reason to discredit the ideals of Tory paternalism, but 
one may question how much these were ever put into practice. Historians 
might think twice before accepting Wingfield-Stratford’s view of the young 
Disraeli flinging himself “heart and soul into questions of social reform” or 
Keith Feiling’s generous praise of Disraeli’s social conscience. Political philos- 
ophers might raise an eyebrow when they hear from Peter Viereck that the 
Tories tended “to prefer social justice to laissez faire.” Even historians of 
American history, such as Louis Hartz in his The Liberal Tradition in 
America, may have fallen into the error of believing that “Southern Feuda- 
lism fell short of Disraeli’s standard of humanitarianism.” The truth is that 
recent historians and new conservatives alike have romanticized nineteenth- 
century conservatism. It was not as benevolent, as generous, nor as heroic as 
they imagine. 
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HOW far has economic development conditioned working-class politics in 
Western Europe in the last century and a half? Are there stages of economic 
development in which protest is always sharp and others in which it is dull? 
To what extent are the differences in protest among the nations due to dif- 
ferences in economic growth, to what extent to different patterns of general 
historical development caused by other factors? What types of studies may 
promote our understanding of these questions? ‘These are questions I pro- 
pose to raise or to discuss here. 

The study of economic development has had a tremendous revival in the 
last decade. This revival springs largely from considerations of public policy, 
an honorable stimulus to scholars’ quickened interest. One source is the pres- 
sure of the economically underdeveloped countries, those we used to call 
“backward” countries but which are often extremely “forward” these days. 
Another is the threat of economic stagnation in older industrial nations. A 
third is the concern of the democracies for their very survival in the face of 
the vast economic growth of the Soviet Union and, in the offing, of Com- 
munist China. 

“Economic development,” the economist James S. Duesenberry says, 
“seems to be one of those peculiar phrases whose meaning everyone knows 
without the aid of any formal definition. Onward and upward expresses the 
term’s meaning as well as anything else.”* Here I should like to consider 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at a session of the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, St. Louis, December 30, 1956. I thank the Inter-University Study of 
Labor Problems in Economic Development for making possible much of the research on which 
this paper is based. l 

1 Papers and Proceedings of the American Economic Association, 1951, p. 558, a discussion 
of papers on economic growth in the United States. Economists, as M. M. Postan remarks, 
“have now moved into regions which historians have always regarded as their own. Yet, so 
far, the growing proximity has not done much to bring historical and theoretical study to- 
gether.” See his “Economic Growth” (“Essays in Bibliography and Criticism,” XXID), re- 
viewing W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth, in Economic History Review, ad 
ser, VI (1953), no. 1, 78333. 
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the effects of long-range economic change, which includes some regression 
as well as the “onward and upward” which generally marks our period. Not 
only are changes in total national product and product per head important, 
but so are the types of industry, the size of enterprise, the structure of owner- 
ship and quality of management, the sources of the labor force, the patterns 
of occupations, the distribution of income, and the nature of the industrial 
and urban communities,” 

The other side of the problem is the politics of labor, particularly the 
politics of protest. I shall include in political protest primarily fundamental 
protest against the social and political order (what Otto Kirchheimer has 
called “the opposition of principle”), but also the loyal opposition within the 
framework of the existing regime, and even some pressure group politics.” 
The distinctions have not always been clear to those who protest; often they 
have been even less clear to those to whom petition or clamor has been 
addressed—government, bourgeoisie, or fellow workers. 

Working-class protest, like economic development, has been a matter of 
some agitated public concern since the Second World War. But people have 
been proclaiming it a chief problem of modern times since Carlyle wrote of 
the “bitter discontent gone fierce and mad, the wrong conditions therefore or 
the wrong disposition of the Working Classes of England”* and Harriet 
Martineau warned that “this great question of the rights of labor .. . cannot 
be neglected under a lighter penalty than ruin to all.”* 


2 For recent discussion of some of the relevant considerations, chiefly by economists see 
Simon Kuznets, “Toward a Theory of Economic Growth,” in Robert Lekachman, ed., National 
Policy for Economic Welfare at Home and Abroad (Garden City, 1955), pp. 12-103; Kuznets, 
Wilbert E. Moore, and Joseph J. Spengler, eds., Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1955), which includes general essays; Universities-National Bureau Committee for 
Economic Research, Capital Formation and Economic Growth (Princeton, 1955); Norman S. 
Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis, Approaches to Economic Development (New York, 1955); 
S. Herbert Frankel, The Economic Impact on Under-developed Socteties (Oxford, 1953); W. W 
Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (New York, 1952); Colin Clark, The Conditions of 
Economic Progress (2d ed., London, 1951); Bert F. Hoselitz, ed., The Progress of Under- 
developed Areas (Chicago, 1953); Léon H. Dupriez, ed., Economic Progress, Conference of 
International Economic Association (Louvain, 1955); and W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of 
Economic Growth (London, 1955). Specifically discussing labor, see Wilbert E, Moore, Indus- 
trialization and Labor (Ithaca, N. Y., 1 1951), with descriptive material from Mexico; Clark Kerr 
and Abraham Siegel, “The Structuring of the Labor Force in Industrial Society: New Dimensions 
and New Questions," Industrial and Labor Relations Review, VIA (Jan., 1955), 151-68; Clark 
Kerr, Frederick H. Harbison, John T. Dunlop, and Charles A. Myers, “The Labor Problem in 
Economic Development,” International Labour Review, LXXI (March, 1955), 223-35; Reinhard 
Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry, Ideologies of Management in the Course of Indus- 
trialization (New York, 1956); and R. L. Aronson and J. P. Windmuller, eds., Labor, Manage- 
ment and Economic Growth (Ithaca, N. Y., 1954). 

8 For a distinction between labor “pressure group” and ‘ “political” action, see Adolf Sturm- 
thal, The Tragedy of European Labor, 1918-1939 (New York, 1943). 

4 Thomas Carlyle, “Chartism,” Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, in Works (30 vols., New 
York, 1900), XXIX, 119. 

5 A History of the Peace: Being a History of England from 1816 to 1854 (4 vols., Boston, 
1866), IV, 622. 
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A few hardy souls have sought to identify historical truth on these matters 
by quantitative methods, shrinking neither from the paucity of data nor the 
conceptual difficulties of the task. For all but very recent periods the data are 
sketchy, and “guesstimates” are difficult and shaky. Comparisons in time 
multiply the difficulties, as the composition of what is being compared 
changes—but the efforts are worth making. Economic growth may be meas- 
ured in figures of national income or industrial production, in national totals 
and per head. We may try to measure not only the community’s income but 
—still more difficult—the workers’ shares of the community’s income. People 
do not revolt against averages, however. We must try to separate groups of 
workers whose special grievances may set off widespread protest when the 
economy as a whole is moving forward. We must recognize the lags in 
political responses to objective conditions. Attitudes generated by economic 
regression may not manifest themselves in behavior until after economic 
recovery. . 

W. W. Rostow, in his valuable book on the nineteenth-century British 
economy, has a “social tension chart” for the years 1790-1850.* The chart re- 
cords quantitatively factors that produce, or might produce, social tensions 
(wheat prices and the trade cycle, for unemployment), but not the tensions 
or manifestations of tension themselves. We are here, morever, in the short- 
run ups and downs of business cycles, rather in stages of economic growth. 

On the axis of protest, too, measurement is difficult. It is easy to over- 
estimate the evidence that is quantifiable. In recent decades many nations 
have recorded the man-days lost by strikes, but these numbers represent no 
uniform quantities; there are great differences in the intensity of protest, and 
political content, from one strike to another. 

Political protest can be measured in some of its more orderly forms: 
party membership, election results, and—for the most recent years, in many 
nations—whatever it is people tell to those who take public opinion polls. 
For periods before the working class attained full suffrage, however, the test 
of votes is only partially applicable, and complete and equal manhood suf- 
frage was not attained until the First World War in most of the advanced 
European nations. We do not know how workers voted, moreover, or who 
voted for the parties claiming to represent the working class, except in some 
one-industry areas like the miners’ constituencies. Nor have all Socialist votes 
or all Communist votes been of equal intensity as protests. Some votes have 


8 British Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1948), pp. 123-25. C£ E. J. Hobs- 
bawm, “Economic Fluctuations and Some Social Movements since 1800,” Economic History 
Review, 2d ser., V, no. 1 (1952), 1-25. 
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implied rejection of the social order; others, merely hopes of immediate eco- 
nomic self-interest; still others, vague and diffuse frustrations." 

On the eve of the Industrial Revolution, Henry Fielding remarked: “The 
sufferings of the poor are less observed than their misdeeds. . . . They starve, 
and freeze, and rot among themselves, but they beg, and steal, and rob 
among their betters.”* Soon the laboring poor were able to do more, when 
they were thrown out of work or their wages were cut, than “beg and steal 
and rob among their betters.” Modern economic development created a new 
sort of political protest by generating the industrial, essentially urban, wage- 
earning groups in such numbers and force that they were, for all their 
medieval and early modern predecessors, in most ways a new class—as yet 
only “camped in society ... not established there.”? This was, said the ex- 
worker Denis Poulot, “the terrible sphinx which is called the people .. . this 
great mass of workers which does not know what it is, except that it suf- 
fers.” ° Huddled in the wretched new factory towns or in the slums of re- 
nowned old cities, oppressed by long hours of work, arbitrary shop rules, and 
monotony, sorely tried by recurrent unemployment, unlettered, this mass 
inspired more fear than solicitude. Lord Liverpool, congratulated by Chateau- 
briand on the solidity of British institutions, pointed to the capital outside 
his windows and replied: “What can be stable with these enormous cities? 
One insurrection in London and all is lost.”** 

Hunger will turn political. In the hard year of 1819 the banners of the 
crowd at Peterloo, before the Yeomen rode them down, typified the mixture 
of the economic and the political: “A Fair Day’s Wage for a Fair Day’s 
Work,” “No Corn Laws,” and “Equal Representation or Death.” 

It was not hunger alone. “The poor have hearts as well as stomachs,” said 
Cooke Taylor but deemed it a fact not known to many who passed for wise 
men. Carlyle knew it: “It is not what a man outwardly has or wants that 
constitutes the happiness or misery of him. Nakedness, hunger, distress of all 
kinds, death itself have been cheerfully suffered, when the heart was right. 
It is the feeling of injustice that is insupportable to all men. ... No man can 
bear it or ought to bear it.”** 


T For criticism of an attempt at quantitative analysis of protest in earlier periods, see 
Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (rev. ed., New York, 1952), p. 28. 

8 A Proposal for Making an Effectual Provision for the Poor, 1753, in Works (16 vols., New 
York, 1902), XUL, 141. 

® Michel Chevalier, De Pindustrie manufacturière en France (Paris, 1841), p. 37. 

10 Le Sublime (3d ed., Paris, 1887; first pub. in 1870), p. 27. 

11 Chateaubriand, Mémoires d'outre-tombe (Brussels, 1849), IV, 210. 

12 F, A. Bruton, èd. Three Accounts of Peterloo by no nn 1921); Wil- 
liam Page, ed., Commerce and Industry (2 vols., London, 1919), I 

13 Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire. . . odon; 1842), p. 157. 

14 “Chartism,” pp. 144-45. 
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Michel Chevalier looked at manufacturing and said: “Fixed points are 
totally lacking. There is no bond between superior and inferior, no rapproche- 
ment between equals. .. . Nothing holds, nothing lasts.”** Slowly, “fixed 
points” were established; the working classes gained in education, self- 
discipline, and political experience. In the course of industrialization in every 
Western country, despite crises and wars, workers’ levels of living improved 
vastly. Did this resolve working-class protest? 

Continuing economic development would resolve the very protest it 
brought into being, Marx argued, but only by the inevitable substitution of 
a new order for the capitalist society, which would prove incapable of con- 
tinuing the triumphant progress of economic growth. Until the coming of 
the new order, declared the Communist Manifesto, “the development of class 
antagonism keeps even pace with the development of industry,” and in 
Capita] Marx affirmed that “there is a steady intensification of the wrath of 
the working class.” (I use a few of Marx’s significant statements as begin- 
ning points for discussion, not attempting an analysis of Marx or Marxism.) 

These predictions have been contradicted by the experience (thus far) of 
all the Western nations except France and Italy—nor do France and Italy 
actually support the prophecy. Here is one of the ironies of the history of 
Marxist prediction.*® Only in the two countries where, among all the great 
industria] nations of the free world, capitalism has shown the least sustained 
dynamism has the “wrath of the working class” permitted the Communist 
party to take and hold a preponderant position among workers.’ ‘These two 
countries require a closer look. 

In France and Italy, economic growth alone could not resolve the non- 
economic problems created by wars, religious tensions, social distance, and, 
the relations between the individual and the state. We cannot go into the 
noneconomic factors here. But the sense of injustice in these countries also 
grew, in part, out of the qualities of economic growth: the character of 
entrepreneurship, the distribution of income, and—even more—the nature of 
employer authority. The bourgeoisie of France and of Italy were insistent in 
their demands for protection against labor as well as protection against com- 
petition, Niggardly and tardy in concessions to their workers, they flaunted 


15 Op cit., p. 38. 

16 Cf. D. W. Brogan (in a different connection): “It is one of history's favorite jokes to 
invert Marxian prophecy.” Introduction to Alexander Werth, The Twilight of France (New 
York, 1942), p. Vit. 

17 Nor, clearly, has the experience in the Soviet orbit borne out the Marxian prophecy any 
better, since revolution won in countries in early stages of industrial capitalism and had to be 
imposed from without on more advanced countries. 
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inequalities by their style of living. Their class consciousness helped shape 
the class consciousness of workers. 

Workers, moreover, doubted the ability of their superiors to fulfill their 
economic functions as an entrepreneurial class. The slowness of economic 
growth evoked protest, particularly in France. Before the First World War, 
Jabor leaders shared with many orthodox economists and publicists the im- 
pression that their country was stagnating,** although it was progressing in 
the two decades before the war. The gloomy view arose in part from com- 
parisons with the industrial growth of the United States and with the indus- 
trial and military growth of Germany. That view also reflected the state of 
labor organization, greater in the stagnant old industries such as building 
and in the thousands of small workshops of Paris than in the newer indus- 
tries such as the booming steel mills of Lorraine. Later, in the interwar period, 
the labor movement was'strong in the civil administration and public service 
industries rather than in the new and technically progressive branches of 
private industry—chemicals, synthetic fibers, automobiles. 

French employers groaned constantly about their high costs, especially of 
labor, and their inability to compete with foreign producers. Labor leaders 
argued, however, that the employers’ difficulties really came from their 
sterility; “their very slow progress, from their timidity; their uncertainty, 
from their lack of initiative. We ask the French employers to resemble the 
American employer class.... We want a busy, active, humming country, a 
veritable beehive always awake. In that way our own force will be in- 
creased.” *° But the unions’ own force remained weak, Their weakness, along 
with pessimism about the country’s economic growth, gave to French labor 
that curious combination of low immediate hopes and utopian dreams which 
has characterized it during most of this century. 

Management’s own leaders praised smallness of scale and slowness to 
mechanize. In 1930 the president of the General Confederation of French 
Manufacturers congratulated his members on “the spirit of prudence in the 
management of firms, which is the surest guarantee against the dangers of a 
fearful crisis,” and on “the French mentality of counting on regular and 
steady dividends, rather than on the saw-toothed variation of dividends 
fashionable in some great industrial nations.”** The year of this speech 


18 For one excellent example of such writing, see Henri Truchy, “Essai sur le commerce 
extéricur de la France de 1881 A 1902,” Revue d'économie politique, XVII (1904), 543-87. 

19 American protectionists groaned too, but they paid relatively high wages while groaning. 

20 Victor Griffuelhes, “L'Inferiorité des capitalistes francais,” Mouvement socialiste, no. 226, 
Dec., 1910, pp. 329-32. 

21 René-P. Duchemin, Organtsation syndicale patronale en France (Paris, 1940), pp. 64, 68. 
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marked the beginning of fifteen years of economic decline and stagnation in 
France. 

The dramatic inequalities between the poorer, agricultural areas and the 
industrialized regions of both Italy and France created further tensions in 
each nation. Finally, the bourgeoisie showed a fear of the people and a 
political bankruptcy at history’s critical hours. Workers in Italy and France 
tended to merge judgments of the political and the economic performance 
of the powers that were. Their doubts as to the competence and courage of 
the bourgeoisie deepened their feelings of both the injustice and the fragility 
of the social and political order. Here let us leave France and Italy to return 
to the general question. 

Some would turn the Marxian assertion upside down and argue that 
there is a “hump of radicalism” early in a nation’s industrial development 
and that once the economy, by a big “initial push,” surmounts its early difh- 
culties, protest inevitably falls off. The history of a number of countries gives 
support to this analysis. But, despite Marx and many anti-Marxists, in the 
history of social relationships the several factors never long “keep even pace” 
with each other. In England the working class has not seriously threatened 
the political order since Chartist times, to be sure; but the syndicalists of the 
immediate pre-1914 period and the Socialists of the post-1918 period were far 
more critical of the social and economic order than the New Model unionists 
and the “Lib-Labs” of the 1850's, 1860's, and 1870’s. France and Italy show a 
series of humps of radicalism. 

Economic development has attenuated early protest by changes in the 
structure of the working classes. “Within the ranks of the proletariat,” an- 
nounced the Communist Mantfesto, “the various interests and conditions of 
life are more and more equalized, in proportion as machinery obliterates all 
distinction of labor, and nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same low 
level... . The modern laborer, instead of rising with the progress of indus- 
try, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of existence of his own 
class.”?* Marx was observing a period of development in which the machine 
was breaking down old skills, especially in the textile trades. The historian 
was being unhistorical in assuming that the trend must continue. 

By the turn of the century it was already clear to a good observer like 
Eduard Bernstein (who was aided by residence in England) that economic 
growth and social reforms were blurring the sharpness of class among wage 
and salaried workers.” This is the now familiar phenomenon of the rise of 


22 Lack of space prevents discussion of the obviously related therne of the proletarianization 
of middle-class strata and the polarization of classes. 
23 Evolutionary Socialism: A Criticism and Affirmation, trans. by E. C. Harvey (London, 
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the “new middle class.” (Let us accent the word “new,” for we use the old, 
imprecise words “middle class” for lack of a more descriptive phrase.) George 
Orwell spoke of the “upward and downward extension of the middle class” 
and of the growing importance of the people of “indeterminate social class.”** 
This is the result of the swelling of the so-called tertiary sector of the econ- 
omy—of public administration, commerce, services, and, within the indus- 
trial sector itself, the expansion of professional, technical, and administrative 
jobs.” Even among those in traditional forms of wage employment, middle- 
class attitudes have flourished, made possible not only by higher real wages 
and greater leisure but also by enhanced security, housing in socially mixed 
communities, longer schooling, and an increasingly classless culture wafted 
on mass communications. | 

The people of the new middle class have most often sought individual 
rather than collective solutions. Their political preferences have been divided 
—although unevenly—among almost all the parties. On the Continent in 
crisis times, fearful of being dragged down to proletarian status, many have 
hearkened to authoritarian voices. The new middle class called into question 
many of the traditional appeals of working-class politics. The parties of labor 
were obliged to appeal to other classes and to more complex attitudes than, 
rightly or wrongly, they formerly took for granted among workers. 

Another change which came with economic growth was the differentia- 
tion between the economic and the political organizations of the working 
classes. Early forms of action had confused the economic and political. Then 
there generally came a separation between unions and political parties and, 
albeit with interlocking directorates and memberships, a cooperative division 
of function. France, Italy, and Spain, however, did not achieve this division 
of labor; while England was developing “Sidney Webbicalism,”** they de- 
veloped syndicalism. This was the confounding of politics and economics in 
the name of “a-political” action, Anarcho-syndicalism, with its refusal to 


1909), esp. pp. 103-106, 206-207, 219. See also Peter Gay, The Dilemma of Democratic So- 
etalism: Eduard Bernstein’s Challenge to Marx (New York, 1952). 

24 The Lion and the Unicorn (London, 1941), pp. 53-54. 

25 Michel Collinet, Essai sur la condition ouvrière, 1900-1950 (Paris, 1951); Hans Speier, 
Social Order and the Risks of War (New York, 1952), a collection of earlier essays, esp. pp. 
19-26, 53-67; Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power: A Reader in 
Social Stratification (Glencoe, Ill., 1953); G. D. H. Cole, Studies in Class Structure (London, 
1955); Raymond Aron, “Social Structure and the Ruling Class,” British Journal of Sociology, I, 
nos. 1-2, 1-16, 126-43; Georges Friedmann, ed., Villes et Campagnes: Deuxiéme Semaine So- 
ciologique . (Paris 1953); Michel Crozier, ‘ ‘Les Tertiaires et le Socialisme,” Esprit, XXIV, no. 
238, 06-15; E . F. M. Durbin, The Politics of Democratic Socialism (London, 1940), Pt. IT, 
Sec. 4. 
26 The term is Punch’s, quoted by G. D. H. Cole, The World of Labour (4th ed., London, 
1920), p. 3. In Italy syndicalism was important but not the dominant current. 
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recognize the reality of politics and its disdain for parliamentary democracy, 
had fateful consequences, It prevented an effective working relationship of 
the unions with the socialist parties, to the great mischief of both, and helped 
leave workers poorly prepared later to distinguish between democratic 
political protest and communist politics, 

Politics could not be denied, however much some workers’ leaders might 
plead the sufficiency of economic action. No movement came to be more 
dependent on political action for economic gains than the “a-political” French 
unions. Even the robust British workers” consumer cooperatives, founded on 
the Rochdale principle of political neutrality, formed a Cooperative party 
(which became a small tail to the Labour party kite). When British labor 
attempted in the 1926 general strike to solve by industrial action a problem 
too big for industrial action alone, the result was catastrophe. Even there, 
moreover, the Trades Union Congress used its economic power in only a 
halfhearted way for fear of damaging the nation's political foundations. 

The once lively anarchist and syndicalist movements practically disap- 
peared under the hammer of economic development. The libertarian move- 
ments could not survive in the climate of assembly line production, modern 
industrial organization, or the modern welfare state. It was the communists, 
opposed though they were to the deepest libertarian impulses, who by their 
militant rejection of bourgeois society claimed most of the anarchists’ and 
syndicalists’ following. To the completely power-centered movement fell the 
heritage of those who had refused to come to any terms with political power. 

Among the socialists, the bearded prophets gave way to the smooth- 
chinned organizers, parliamentarians, and planners. Socialist militancy was a 
victim of socialist success, itself made possible by economic growth. Eco- 
nomic growth produced a margin of well-being and facilitated the compro- 
mises and generosity which reconciled groups to each other in most of the 
liberal democracies. 

Along with socialist militancy, socialist certitudes faded. The motto of 
“Socialism in our time” was amended, at least sotto voce, to “Socialism ... 
but not in our time.” Socialism became less than ever a doctrine and more a 
political temper. Despite an addiction to worn-out slogans, it was mellowed 
and strengthened, particularly after the First World War, by its identification 
with the noneconomic values of national life against threats from extreme 
left and extreme right. 

Where it was most doctrinal, socialism. was least effective—and often least 
true to its own doctrine. It proved most effective where it was most prag- 
matic, in the lands where the habits of civic responsibility and political com- 
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promise were strong; these were all (except Switzerland) constitutional 
monarchies. In France and in Italy, however, the Communist party rushed 
into the gap between socialist reasonableness and workers’ old resentments, 
between socialist uncertainties and workers’ pent-up hopes. Spain and Por- 
tugal were limiting cases; their hours of democracy were of the briefest, in 
part because of long economic stagnation. 

“Modern industrial labor, modern subjugation to capital, the same in 
England as in France, in America as in Germany, has stripped [the prole- 
tarian] of every trace of national character. . . . National differences, and 
antagonisms between people, are daily more and more vanishing,” said the 
Communist Manifesto. Instead, the working-class movements have all fol- 
lowed different national patterns. For many years it could be said that the 
only thing the socialists had nationalized was socialism. 

Britain developed a labor movement of class solidarity and class organi- 
zation without class hatred; France and Italy, class hatred but ineffectual 
class organization. Scandinavia developed on the British pattern, overcoming 
class conflict and moving on to an even higher degree of class restraint and 
responsibility than Britain's. The Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss working classes 
have shown a remarkable degree of responsibility, although their highly 
developed class organizations have followed the religious and political 
cleavages in each nation. The Communist Internationals have exercised cen- 
tral controls, but over parties which have differed not only from continent 
to continent but also from nation to contiguous Western European nation. 

“A number of things govern men,” said Montesquieu, “climate, religion, 
laws, maxims of government, the examples of things past, customs, manners; 
from all this there is formed a general spirit.”?” Economic development was 
only one of the factors that influenced social structures, cultural patterns, 
political habits and institutions, and what for short we call national character. 

National character is often a bundle of contradictions, however, and it 
changes in time. The form and temper of working-class action also change. 
In Norway, for example, the tremendous onrush of industrialization early 
in this century evoked a radical protest which gave the union movement a 
syndicalist turn and took the Labor party into the Communist International.?® 
But the party soon broke with the Comintern, and party and unions de- 


27 The year 1956 reminded us again, in hope and tragedy, of the “general spirit” of peoples. 
Upsurge against Soviet rule came, where if anywhere among the satellites one might have ex- 
pected it, from the “brave” and “romantic” Poles and Hungarians, 

28 Walter Galenson, Labor in Norway (Cambridge, Mass., 1949) and “Scandinavia,” in 
Galenson, ed., Comparative Labor Movements (New York, 1952). 
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veloped into one of the most solid—yet independent and imaginative—labor 
movements in the world. 

In Belgium, about 1891, social conflict seemed so irreconcilable that Paul 
Vinogradoff thought revolution must break out in this “overcrowded coun- 
try, where the extremes of socialist and Catholic opinion were at that time 
most in evidence,” and that such a revolution would touch off a general 
European war. But before the First World War, Belgian workers had some- 
how assimilated their conflicts in a structure of compromise and appeared 
as among the most moderate in Europe. 

The study of differences and similarities between the nations, as well as 
change within the nations, sheds light on our problems, One may, for ex- 
ample, compare France and Belgium, separated by a rather artificial frontier 
but by many historical differences. The reconciliation of the Belgian working 
class to the political and social order, divided though the workers are by 
language and religion and the Flemish-Walloon question, makes a vivid 
contrast with the experience of France. The differences did not arise from 
the material fruits of economic growth, for both long were rather low-wage 
countries, and Belgian wages were the lower. In some ways the two countries 
had similar economic development. But Belgium’s industrialization began 
earlier; it was more dependent on international commerce, both for markets 
and for its transit trade; it had a faster growing population; and it became 
much more urbanized than France. The small new nation, “the cockpit of 
Europe,” could not permit itself social and political conflict to the breaking 
point. Perhaps France could not either, but it was harder for the bigger 
nation to realize it. 

Comparisons of different groups within nations and among nations are 
of the essence too. Some occupations seem prone to long phases of radical- 
ism.*° Dangerous trades, unsteady employment, and isolation from the larger 
community are some of the factors which make for radicalism among dockers, 
seamen, lumbermen, and miners in many—though not all—countries. Yet 
radicalism has had successes among the more stable occupations too. 

It is not generally those who are in the greatest economic distress who are 
the leaders in protest. First, one may recognize the element of chance in the 
occupational selection of leaders of protest (as in all selections of leadership). 
It is happenstance that the lifelong leader of the French unions, Léon 


29 H, A. L. Fisher, “Memoir,” in The Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradoff (a vols., Oxford, 
1928), I, 19. 

30 See for example Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, “The Interindustry Propensity to 
Strike,” in A. Kornhauser, ef dl., eds., Industrial Conflict (New York, 1954), pp. 189-212; 
K. G, J. C. Knowles, Strikes (Oxford, 1952). 
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Jouhaux, came out of a match factory and that the great leader of Danish 
Social Democracy, Thorvald Stauning, came out of the cigar maker’s trade. 
Beyond the chance elements, however, there is a process of selection for 
leadership of protest from strength rather than misery, by the capacity of the 
group rather than its economic distress. First those in the skilled artisan 
trades (notably the printers and building craftsmen), then the metal work- 
ers, miners, and railroad men have been in the vanguard in many lands. 
In relation to economic development, some of the leaders have come from the 
groups of skilled operatives menaced by technological change, others from 
skilled or semi-skilled workers in positions of continuing opportunity or in 
stable, strategic locations in the industrial process. | 

Urban and regional social history and political history for the industrial 
age mostly remain to be written.** Description may be aided and informed 
by comparison. Birmingham may be compared with Manchester and Leeds, 
Birmingham with Lyons; Asa Briggs has done both for the early nineteenth 
century.?* Comparisons within nations may point up the importance of 
factors quite different from those which emerge from comparisons between 
nations. In France and Italy, syndicalism seems related to comparative na- 
tional economic retardation. In Spain, syndicalism was strong in the eco- 
nomically most advanced region of a country as a whole terribly retarded; 
the reasons were in the Catalans’ political autonomism as well as in their 
economic advance.” 

Apparently similar economic trends may give rise to, or at least be ac- 
companied by, different consequences of protest. British miners’ protest 
mounted bitterly as the coal industry sank into the doldrums of the 1920's. 
On the other hand, the porcelain workers of Limoges, vigorous socialists at 
the turn of the century, became torpid as their industry declined into torpor. 

If only in passing and by inference, I hope to have recalled some examples 
of the particular subjects which invite the historian and some of the values 
of comparative studies.** We need to study many more individuals, in biog- 


81 On the need for regional and local studies, see Carl E. Schorske, German Social Democ- 
racy, 1905-1917 (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), pp. 341-42; Georges Duveau, “Comment étudier 
la vie ouvrière,” in Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XXVI, no. 1 (1940-1947), 11-21; 
J. -D. Réynaud and Alain Touraine, “Les ouvriers,” in Maurice Duverger, ed., Partis politiques 
es classes sociales en France (Paris, 1955), pp. 34-35, 41-42; Gabriel Le Bras, Études de So- 
ciologie religieuse (2 vols., Paris, 1956), esp. I, 546-57. 

32 “The Background of the Parliamentary Reform Movement in Three English Cities, 
1830-2,” Cambridge Historical Journal, X (1952), 293-317 and “Social Structure and Politics 
in Birmingham and Lyons (1825-1848)," British Journal of Sociology, I, no. 1 (1950), 67-80. 

33 Gerald Brenan, The Spanish Labyrinth: An Account of the Social and Political Background 
of the Civil War (Cambridge, Eng., 1944). 

34 Cf. the report of the Social Science Research Conncil Seminar on Research in Comparative 
Politics, American Political Science Review, XLVIL (Sept, 1953), 641-75; Roy Macridis, The 
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raphies, and many more occupations and industries, in their settings of period 
and place, as, with fond intensity and imaginative erudition, Georges Duveau 
has studied the workers of the Second Empire,” before we can safely gener- 
alize. But men will, as men should, generalize long before they can safely 
generalize. 

Here 1 have thought that modest ground-clearing considerations would 
be most useful. To assume my share of responsibility, however, 1 offer a 
few working hypotheses. For some of them, the nature of the evidence has 
been hinted at in the preceding pages; for others, not even that. They are 
not meant to be “laws” or “universal” but merely to sum up a few aspects 
of the experience of the past 150 years in one area of the world, an area full 
of intriguing differences yet with enough homogeneity in culture and indus- 
trial development to make generalization valid and comparison significant. 


Economic development is process, environment, and goal; it provides a 
framework, and sets problems, for man's capacities for political and social 
action. 


Rapid growth in the early stages of industrialization generates protest by 
reason of the bewildering dislocations and (for many) the sacrifices out of 
current consumption which it imposes. Continued economic growth per- 
mits the satisfaction of much of this protest. But some attitudes of protest 
persist well beyond the economic conditions which aroused them. 


Sluggish economic growth may generate the deepest and longest lasting 
protest by reason of the society’s inability to provide well-being and social 
justice to match social aspirations and by reason of the economic elite's 
failure to inspire confidence. Slow growth of cities and slow recruitment 
of the industrial work force facilitate the carry-over of traditions of pro- 
test from generation to generation. 


The gradual delineation of the separate (but overlapping) spheres and 
organizations of political and industrial protest makes for reconciliation 
and absorption of protest in each sphere. 





Study of Comparative Government (Garden City, 1955). On comparative labor history, see 
Selig Perlman, 4 Theory of the Labor Movement (New York, 1928); Adolf Sturmthal, Unity 
and Diversity in European Labor (Glencoe, I., 1953); Walter Galenson, ed., Compara- 
tive Labor Movements (New York, 1952), pp. ix-xiv; Lewis L. Lorwin, Labor and Interna- 
tionalism (New York, 1929), esp. chap. xxv. In “Recent Research on Western European 
Labor Movements,” Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association (Madison, 1955), pp. 69-80, I have summarized a few of the main lines 
of labor history in publications since 1946. 

35 La Vie ouvrière en France sous le Second Empire (Paris, 1946) and La Pensée ouvrière 
sur l'éducation pendant la Seconde République et le Second Empire (Paris, 1948). 
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The labor movements most dependent on the state may show the greatest 
hostility to the state. The working classes best integrated with their national 
communities are those which have built labor movements that are more 
or less autonomous centers of power. 


The successive phases of a nation’s economic development are not in- 
evitably reflected in corresponding attitudes and behavior of labor protest. 
Moreover, different phases of development exist side by side in the same 
regions and industries. Different forms of working-class politics also 
exist side by side. 


National differences shape the response of workers and labor movements 
to economic change. These differences are only in part due to the differ- 
ences in patterns of economic development. In large part they are due 
to noneconomic factors—politics and religion, cultural patterns and class 
structure—and to historical accident and personalities. (“Everything is 
dependent on everything,” however, and most of the noneconomic factors 
are themselves conditioned by economic change.) 


These are a few of the problems on which we need further descriptive 
findings and further comparative analysis, Comparative studies may remind 
those of us who wear monographic spectacles to look up to the horizon from 
time to time and may remind those who strain at the horizon to put on the 
spectacles occasionally for closer observation. 

It is to the more modest forms of comparative historical work that I 
refer, not to the abused “grand manner” of universal history. Yet even mod- 
est comparative studies will help put our problems in their broader settings 
of the history of man’s relation to his work and his fellows, of the history 
of social organization and political striving, of the endless searches for justice, 
order, and freedom. 
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English Nonconformity 
and the Decline of Liberalism’ 
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BY 1914 the Liberalism which had been the animating force of Victorian 
England and which experienced a vigorous renascence in Edwardian Eng- 
land seemed to have spent itself, unable to cope with the problems besetting 
Britain on the eve of the First World War. An essential part of this greatness 
and decline of Liberalism was the greatness and decline of English Noncon- 
formity—the Protestant sects dissenting from the Church of England.* Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century Nonconformists had been characterized by reli- 
gious vitality and political strength, forming what Gladstone called “the 
backbone of British Liberalism.”* Seemingly more powerful than ever before 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, they contributed to and shared in 
the Liberal party triumph of 1906. Yet by 1914 it was apparent that Non- 
conformity, like Liberalism, had faltered; by the 1920’s its religious vitality 
had markedly weakened and its political influence was negligible.” It is the 
purpose of this article to examine the crisis of English Liberalism in terms 
of the crisis of the Nonconformist conscience. The theme is significant be- 
cause Liberalism—whether regarded as a political party, an economic creed, 
or a frame of mind—throughout its history was closely related to Noncon- 
formity, from which it drew constant spiritual nourishment and material 


strength.* 


* This article was originally read at a symposium on “The Liberal Age: Elements of Dis- 
sent, Instability and Unrest” at a meeting of the American Historical Association at New York, 
December 30, 1954. I am indebted to the American Council of Learned Societies for a scholarship 
which aided in the research for this paper. 

1 English Nonconformity embraces a wide theological spectrum, including Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, and Unitarians. In this article I shall follow the 
customary practice of using the collective terms “Nonconformity,” “Dissent,” and ‘Free 
Churches” interchangeably to designate all the Protestant groups outside the Church of England. 
“Dissent,” the standard term in the eighteenth century, had become somewhat old-fashioned 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, when it was superseded by “Nonconformity” in popu- 
lar usage. The modern Nonconformist preference for “Free Churches” may be dated officially 
from the formation of the National Free Church Council in 1892. 

2 This famous phrase was apparently first used by Gladstone in an article, “The County 
Franchise and Mr. Lowe Thereon,” Nineteenth Century, IL (Nov., 1877), 552. 

8 In 1926 Dr. Albert Peel wrote: “It is probably true to say that the Free Churches have less 
political influence at the moment than at any time during the past century, that never since 
the Reform Bill of 1832 has the ‘Nonconformist conscience’ counted for so little in the counsels 
of the nation.” C. Silvester Horne, A Popular History of the Free Churches, With Additional 
Chapter, 1903-1926, by Albert Peel (London, 1926), pp. 427-28. 

4 There are few scholarly studies dealing specifically with the political role of the Noncon- 
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The term “Nonconformist conscience” first came into popular usage as a 
by-product of the Parnell affair in 1890. It was largely owing to Noncon- 
formist pressure that Gladstone repudiated Parnell, a convicted adulterer and 
perjurer, and thus ensured his fall as leader of the Irish Parliamentary party. 
As the Methodist preacher Hugh Price Hughes thundered: “We stand im- 
movably on this eternal rock; what is morally wrong can never be politically 
right.”* Though the Nonconformist conscience became best known as the 
custodian of a censorious personal morality, it stood for much more than that 
narrow aspect of Puritanism; it was the “insistence upon the authority of 
moral principle in all matters of public policy.”* In the broadest sense, the 
Nonconformist conscience embraced the whole of the Nonconformist politi- 
cal outlook. 

In the nineteenth century this outlook was conditioned by three Cito: 
the strict moral code and humanitarian zeal inculcated by Evangelicalism, 
the bitter sense of grievance engendered by the civil disabilities and social 
discrimination suffered by Dissenters, and the middle-class character of Non- 
conformity. The division between “church” and “chapel” cut deep into the 
everyday life of Victorian England, so that Nonconformists “grew up in the 
centre of the national life a separate and peculiar people.”” Yet the Evangeli- 
cal revival had made these chapel-folk strong in numbers and energy, and 


formists or with the relationship between Nonconformity and Liberalism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and after. The gap for the early nineteenth century has recently been filled by Raymond G. 
Cowherd, The Politics of English Dissent: The Religious Aspects of Liberal and Humanitarian 
Reform Movements from 1815 to 1848 (New York, 1956), but there is no comparable work 
for the period stressed in this article, H. F. Lovell Cocks, The Nonconformist Conscience 
(London, 1943) is a valuable critical interpretation, and William George Addison, Religious 
Equality in Modern England, 1714-1914 (London, 1944) is useful as a narrative of the 
ecclesiastical aspect of Dissenting politics. Ernest A. Payne, The Free Church Tradition in the 
Life of England (London, 1944) is an objective and well-documented brief survey. The Metho- 
dists have been better served by historians than the other Free Churches, for the period since 
1850: Maldwyn Edwards, Methodism and England: A Study of Methodism in Its Social and 
Political Aspects during the Period 1850-1932 (London, 1943) and Robert F. Wearmouth, 
Methodism and the Struggle of the Working Classes, 1850-1900 (Leicester, 1954). The main- 
stream of Nonconformist politics from the 1830’s to the 1920’s may be followed in four biog- 
raphies: Arthur Miall, The Life of Edward Miall (London, 1884), A. W. W. Dale, The Life of 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham (New York, 1899), [Dorothea Price Hughes], The Life of Hugh 
Price Hughes (London, 1904), and Sir James Marchant, Dr. John Clifford, C. H., Life, Letters 
and Reminiscences (London, 1924). The standard works on John Bright, a Quaker, and Joseph 
Chamberlain, a Unitarian, are also useful; J. L. Garvin and Julian Amery, The Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain (4 vols. to date, London, 1932- ) is fuller and more suggestive, especially in 
Volume I, on the role of Nonconformity than George Macaulay Trevelyan, The Life of John 
Bright (Boston, 1913). 

5 Hughes, Life, p. 353. , 

6 Cocks, Nonconformist Conscience, p. 35. Cocks claims that this insistence was the Non- 
conformists’ “supreme contribution to our English politics.” 

T Inquirer, Dec. 16, 1871. Augustine Birrell, the son of a prominent Baptist minister in 
Liverpool, compared the division between Nonconformists and Anglicans in the 1860's to 
“Offa's dyke . . . broad, deep and practically impassable, cutting clean through social life.” 
Things Past Redress (London, 1937), p. 38. 
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they belonged predominantly to that middle class which was rising to eco- 
nomic power with the industrial revolution and to political power with the 
changes following the Reform Act of 1832. “Political Dissent,” the movement 
for religious equality, had as its natural ally the individualistic Liberalism of 
the Manchester School. Attacking landed and Anglican Conservatism, the 
agitations for free trade and free church went hand in hand.’ 

Both Nonconformity and Radicalism found their strength in the commer- 
cial and industrial centers of provincial England. In those flourishing cities 
the leading members of the Nonconformist chapels were the local captains of 
industry, the spearheads of municipal reform, and the magnates of the local 
Liberal party. Nonconformist families such as the Rathbones and Holts of 
Liverpool, the Chamberlains and Cadburys of Birmingham, the Peases and 
Backhouses of Darlington, the Salts and Illingworths of Bradford, the Baineses 
and Kitsons of Leeds, formed an urban governing class which, through inter- 
marriage and business and political associations, had national ramifications. 
Nonconformity instilled in them a strong sense of public as well as private 
duty. Jeremiah Colman, the Norwich mustard manufacturer, wrote his fu- 
ture wife shortly before their marriage in 1856: “Talents consecrated to God 
are what the world and the Church wants. ... I hope we shan’t live an idle 
selfish existence, for 1 am sure it won't be a happy one if we do, and we must 
guard against it. Influence, position and wealth are not given for nothing, and 
we must try and use them as we should wish at the last we had done.”* In 
the course of the century the Nonconformist ministry increasingly turned 
from unworldly pietism to preach the doctrine that political responsibility 
was a religious duty. R. W. Dale of Birmingham insisted: “In a country like 
this, where the public business of the state is the private duty of every citi- 
zen, those who decline to use their political power are guilty of treachery 
both to God and to man.”*” 

8 Thus, the year 1841 witnessed a conference of Dissenting ‘ministers in Manchester to 
protest against the Corn Laws and the founding of the Nonconformist newspaper by Edward 
Miall. The first event has been called “really a starting point in the public life of the Free 
Churches” by J. Guinness Rogers, An Autobiography (London, 1903), p. 80; the second 
launched the powerful movement for the separation of church and state, Miall, the founder 
in 1844 of the influential British Anti-State Church Association or Liberation Society, was a 
Radical who supported both the Anti-Corn Law League and moral-force Chartism. The orator 
of the League, John Bright, was Miall’s friend and political colleague from 1840 until Miall’s 
death in 1881. See Miall, Life, R. A. J. Walling, ed., The Diaries of John Bright (New York, 
1931), p. 463, and Cowherd, “The Politics of English Dissent, 1832-1848,” Church History, 
XXM (June, 1954). 

9 Helen Caroline Colman, Jeremiah James Colman, A Memoir (London, 1905), p. 134. 
Colman was a Gladstonian Liberal M. P. for Norwich from 1871 to 1895. The quotation throws 
light on D. W. Brogan's reflection on modern England that “no one has succeeded in doing . 
what Nonconformity did: in giving a prosperous bourgeoisie a sense of duty and a sense of 


social obligation.” The English People (New York, 1943), p. 94. 
10 Dale, Life, p. 250. The quotation is from a public speech in 1864. Dale, eminent Con- 
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Dale’s activity in municipal and national Liberal politics was in striking 
contrast to the strictly religious interests of his long-time predecessor at 
Carrs Lane Chapel, John Angell James. This change was typical of ortho- 
dox Nonconformists, and it was accompanied by an increasing strain in 
their relations with their seemingly natural religious allies, the Evangelicals 
in the Church of England. During the 1860’s there was a growing breach 
between the Evangelicals and the Dissenters. This was partly because many 
leading Nonconformists, such as Dale, had come into closer sympathy with 
the tolerant spirit of the Broad Churchmen while the Low Churchmen held 
their Evangelical orthodoxy with rigidity and even intolerance. The chief 
source of difference, however, was political, for, “as a rule, the Evangelicals 
were staunch upholders of what was called “The Establishment,’ and were 
almost without exception Conservatives.”” 

The later 1860's and the 1870's brought an intensification of the Liber- 
alism of Nonconformity. The Reform Act of 1867 and the emergence of a 
Liberal party led by Gladstone and blessed by Bright created conditions 
which drew Nonconformists more fully into the arena of national politics. 
The harvest of individualistic Liberalism had its fruits for political Dissent 
in the abolition of compulsory church-rates, the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and the removal of religious tests at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Though it originally precipitated a Nonconformist revolt, the Education 
Act of 1870 proved favorable to Nonconformist interests. Disestablishment 
of the Church of England was in the air in the 1870's. The Liberal party 
increasingly became a vehicle for humanitarian and moral causes in which 
even formerly nonpolitical Dissenters were interested—peace, temperance, 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

Above all, Gladstone approached politics with a moral passion which had 
an almost idolatrous appeal to Dissenters of all sects and social strata. As 
earlier with Irish disestablishment and later with Home Rule, Nonconform- 
ists in the late 1870’s made up the New Model Army of Gladstone’s crusade 
against Bulgarian atrocities and Disraelian imperialism. The Eastern ques- 


gregational theologian and pastor at Carrs tane Chapel from 1854 to 1895, was a prominent 
colleague of Joseph Chamberlain and other Nonconformist ministers and laymen in the civic 
renaissance of Birmingham. 

11 George W. E. Russell, A Short History of the Evangelical Movement (London, 1915), 
p. 116. For the bitter disputes between the Nonconformists and the Evangelicals in the 1860%, 
see Herbert S, Skeats and Charles S. Miall, History of the Free Churches of England, 1688- 
1891 (London, [1891] ), pp. 569-79. The divergent attitudes towards the Established Church 
were at the root of the problem. Even in the earlier period, as Raymond G. Cowherd has 
pointed out: “However great as humanitarian reformers, the Evangelical Churchmen and 
Wesleyan Methodists were not liberal reformers,” The Politics of English Dissent, p. 166. 
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tion formed a turning point in Nonconformist as well as English politics. 
The Nonconformist conscience became one with the national conscience as 
interpreted by the High Churchman Gladstone. “It is too commonly be- 
lieved that ‘political Dissent’ means nothing more nor less than antagonism 
to the Establishment,” wrote J. G. Rogers, a prominent Congregational 
minister and Liberal politician. 


It really means the subordination of politics to Christian principles. One result of 
this would, in the judgment of Nonconformists, be the removal of all invidious 
distinctions resting on the ground of religious opinion, but the principle is of much 
wider application. It covers the entire area of international relations, and here 
Mr. Gladstone is recognized by the Nonconformists as one of the very few states- 
men who feel that the law of Christ is to govern nations as well as individuals.** 


By 1880 Nonconformity was substantially absorbed into the Liberal party. 
Even the ancient conservatism of Wesleyan Methodism—never a part of 
traditional “political Dissent”—was giving way to active Liberalism.” At 
this high tide of political solidarity and enthusiasm in the chapels, the lead- 
ing Nonconformist newspaper declared: 


Since the beginning of the century . . . it is certain that Britain has, in the 
intervals of her blindness, had some inspiring visions of the kingdom of justice 
one day to be established among men, and it is not to be denied that, taken 
broadly, the Liberal party has striven to follow the fiery pillar of conscience into 
this promised land. Like all human combinations it has had its good and evil, its 
truth and fallacy, its times of glory and disgrace. ... But, speaking generally, it 
has striven to be “the party of Christ”... the party of moral principle as against 
that of selfish and corrupt interests, the party of peace as against that of violence, 
the party of popular improvement and reform as against that of resistance to 
progress, the party of justice as against that of despotic force or social disorder. 

And the backbone of this party has been—to speak historically, without par- 
tisan reference [i.e., to Nonconformity |—the religious Protestantism and Puritan- 
ism of England. For a very good reason, because a party whose object it is to rule 
men’s actions by a moral principle in legislation and government derives its force 
from conscience, and from the omnipotence which is behind it... . The strength 
of the Liberal party is, and always has been, in the force of individual and social 


12 Congregationalist, VII (Oct, 1879), 862. For documentation of the interpretation of 
Nonconformist politics in this era, see Jobn F. Glaser, Nonconformity and Liberalism, 1868- 
1885: A Study in English Party History (manuscript doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 
1949). References to the relationship of Gladstone and the Nonconformists may be found in 
John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (New York, 1903), Il, pp. 134-35, 505-506. 
For an important conversion of a Wesleyan Methodist to Liberalism in this period, see Hughes, 
Life, pp. 79 ff., 113, 119-21. 

18 Hugh Price Hughes, the leading Wesleyan Methodist minister of the latter part of the 
century, was the chief influence in hastening the natural Wesleyan drift to Liberalism. See 
Edwards, Methodism and England, p. 149. Edwards regards the founding of the Methodist 
Times by Hughes in 1885 as “a convenient date for marking the Pee nes of a dominant 
Liberalism within the Methodist Church” (p, 168). 
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conscience. It is a power which, like a mighty river in flood, must eventually carry 
everything before it, since it is in the nature of right to win at last.** 

If “the party of conscience” was much like “a secular church,” *™® certain 
of the Nonconformist churches tended to acquire the attributes of “political 
caucuses.”*” The caucus had, in fact, been born among Birmingham Dis- 
senters, But in fusing with the Liberal party, in acquiring the political habit, 
Nonconformity became more exposed to the fissures which increasingly 
cleft that party from the 1880's to the First World War. The bulk of the 
Nonconformists—and especially the Nonconformist ministry—accepted 
Gladstone’s view of Irish Home Rule as a moral issue, but an influential 
minority followed Chamberlain and Bright, Dale and Spurgeon, into Lib- 
eral Unionism. At the turn of the century, another imperial issue, the Boer 
War, split Dissent more drastically. In both cases, political division entailed 
some dissension within the churches. Of special significance was the personal 
tragedy of Dr. Dale, probably the finest representative of Victorian Noncon- 
formity. The bitterness engendered by Home Rule caused him to withdraw 
not only from the pro-Gladstonian Congregational Union in 1888 but also 
almost entirely from public work. His disillusionment led him to oppose 
the formation of the potentially political Free Church Councils in 1892 and 
to warn against the organized interference of churches in politics.” 

Of all the issues which divided Nonconformists, it was socialism which 
had the most fateful influence on Nonconformity as a political and religious 
force. It is well known that the Nonconformist chapel provided one of the 
seed-beds of the Labour movement, and that Nonconformity helped to awaken 
the working classes to political consciousness. The early “Lib-Lab” M.P.’s, 
such as Burt, Broadhurst, Arch, Abraham, and Pickard, were usually Dis- 
senters and often lay preachers, and they shared the predilections of Non- 
conformist Radicalism. Nor were middle-class Nonconformists reluctant to 
modify extreme individualism to meet the demands of municipal efficiency, 
notably in Birmingham under Chamberlain’s leadership, or the challenges 
of working-class misery, dramatized by another Dissenter in The Bitter Cry 


14 Nonconformist and Independent, Jan. 1, 1880. This leading article, entitled “Conscience in 
Politics,” exemplifies the frequent Nonconformist use of the word “conscience” before the actual 
term “Nonconformist conscience” was coined. 

15 This was Dale’s retrospective description of the Liberal party in Birmingham in the 
1860's and 1870's. Life, pp. 634-35. 

16 Howard Evans, a Radical politician, protested against “making the assemblies of the 
Congregational Union a branch of the Birmingham Caucus,” in a letter to the Nonconfermist 
and Independent, June 4, 1885. “Not yet has it been made an article in our unwritten creed 
that a man must have unbounded faith in the Prime Minister [Gladstone] which, unless he 
possesses, he shall without doubt perish everlastingly.” 

17 Dale, Life, pp. 583-88, 646-50, passim. 
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of Outcast London. * But the spread of socialist ideas and the appearance 
of an Independent Labour party in the 1890's posed a dilemma which neither 
Nonconformity nor Liberalism was ultimately able to solve. Middle-class 
Nonconformists were torn between, on the one hand, humanitarianism and 
traditional alliance with the working classes and, on the other hand, self- 
interest and traditional individualism. There was an unbridgeable chasm 
between Dr. Clifford’s vision of “fellowship with Socialists”’*® and what 
Joseph Chamberlain once called “the decorous timidity of prosperous Dis- 
sent.”*° The leading London Liberal paper probably reflected the attitude 
of the typical middle-class Dissenter, as it certainly did of Gladstone, in not 
distributing its enthusiasm equally between the East End docker and the 
Bulgarian peasant." Despite attempts by some ministers to preach a gospel 
of “Social Christianity,” it seems just to conclude that Nonconformity, on 
the whole, was and remained basically individualistic. 

These tensions within Nonconformity helped to give the Liberal party 
its ambivalent attitude toward social and economic questions. In the crucial 
decade of the 1890's the failure of Liberalism to accommodate itself to work- 
ing-class aspirations was partly owing to the key position of provincial Non- 
conformists in the party. In the North—especially in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire—the local Libera] leaders, who were usually Nonconformists, 
were often large employers of labor. As a result, the Liberal party appeared 
to be committed to the point of view of the employers as opposed to that of 
the employed.” Bradford, long a stronghold of Nonconformist Liberalism, 
is a classic example of the resulting tensions. The M.P. for West Bradford 
was Alfred Illingworth, rich worsted spinner, ardent Gladstonian, and old- 
time Nonconformist Radical of national prominence. In the General Elec- 
tion of 1892 he was opposed by an Independent Labour candidate, Ben Til- 


18 This pamphlet, written in 1883 by the secretary of the London Congregational Union, 
Rey. Andrew Mearns, had the effect of calling public attention to the condition of the London 
poor and led to the appointment of a Royal Commission on Housing. See Helen Merrell Lynd, 
England in the Eighteen-Elghhes: Toward a Social Basis for Freedom (New York, 1945), 
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22 In September, 1891, Robert Reid, the future Lord Loreburn, wrote in concern about this 
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lett, who attacked him as a capitalist and employer. Though Tillett was 
himself a Nonconformist and had many Nonconformist supporters, organized 
Nonconformity rallied to the cause of Illingworth, who won the three-cor- 
nered race by a narrow margin. A few months later the outraged Bradford 
Labourites formed a Labour Church, drawing some members from the Dis- 
senting chapels and from those with Dissenting backgrounds. And before the 
next General Election Illingworth retired from public life, disgusted with 
what he regarded as the Liberal party’s retreat from individualism on eco- 
nomic issues.*” 

Although Nonconformity was weakened by political divisions over so- 
cialism and imperialism, it helped to commit the Liberal party to causes which 
were becoming increasingly uncongenial and even alien to large sections of 
the new democracy.”* Liberalism in the 1890’s appeared to many working- 
class voters as a Crotchet Castle, from which dreary teetotaling Dissenters 
launched raids on pubs, music halls, and politicians cited in divorce cases. In 
the Parnell affair, Nonconformists were simply defending the universal moral 
code of older Victorians, but the growing secularism and hedonism of Eng- 
lish society was increasingly isolating puritanical Nonconformity. A con- 
science which criticized Lord Rosebery's horse racing*® and which consid- 
ered “the three deadly enemies of England” to be “drink, impurity, and 
gambling”** was not wholly in touch with what the Christian World hope- 
fully called middle-class Puritanism’s “newly-organised allies in the army of 
labour.” *" It was, indeed, the Liberal government’s unpopular bills for local 
veto on the sale of intoxicating liquors which helped to bring on the disas- 
trous Liberal defeat in the General Election of 1895.?* 

When the Liberals finally returned to office ten years later, they were aided 
by the wave of Nonconformist agitation against the Balfour goverriments 
Education Act of 1902. Free Churchmen of all political camps—Gladstonian 

23 British Weekly, June 16, 1892; Oct. 25, 1894; and Methodist Times, June 16, 1892; June 
30, 1892; Aug. 18, 1892. For a discussion of “Labour and the Churches,” see Henry Pelling, 
The Origins of the Labour Party, 1880-1900 (London, 1954), pp. 132 ff. 

24 Thus, the famous “Newcastle Programme,” adopted by the National Liberal Federation 
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English People (Boston, 1913), 1, 299-300. 

25 Hugh Price Hughes attributed Rosebery’s “fall” from influence to “his aristocratic indif- 
ference to the Nonconformist Conscience”-—an indifference which “was passionately applauded 
by the racing fraternity, the pothouse politicians, the enemies of decency in music-halls, and all 
the scum and refuse of every grade of English society.” Methodist Times, Oct. 15, 1896. 

28 Ibid., June 6, 1895. 

27 Nov. 20, 1890. 

28 After this election Canon Scott Holland wrote: “Down goes the middle-class Radicalism 
and the Nonconformist conscience. They lie smashed in ruins. How shall we do without them? 


It will be an immense and most perilous shifting of centres.” Quoted in L. E. Elliott-Binns, 
Religion in the Victorian Era (London, 1936), p. 407. 
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Home Rulers and Liberal Unionists, pro-Boers and Liberal Imperialists, old- 
fashioned Radicals and 1.L.P. socialists—united against this measure, which 
they denounced as endowing Anglican schools and putting a hardship on 
Nonconformist children in “single-schoo!” areas. Dr. Clifford, the prominent 
Baptist minister whose political career extended from Chartism to Fabianism, 
led a passive resistance movement in which many Nonconformists refused 
to pay school rates, preferring the martyrdom of prison or distraint upon 
their goods. This rebellion, blessed by the Liberal leadership, was the first 
and mildest of the revolts against lawful authority which rocked Britain 
before 1914. While the agitation against the Education Act seemed to show 
the power of Nonconformity, it made organized Nonconformity more politi- 
cal than ever before, and modern Free Churchmen are unanimous in con- 
demning the wisdom of passive resistance, with its “cheapening of conscience 
by making it a ‘matter of faction. ”** 

In retrospect, this last stand of Nonconformity was an artificial resur- 
gence. The seeming strength of Dissent was illusory; its very prosperity con- 
cealed an inner weakness. Despite outward signs of vitality, the number of 
those who regularly attended Nonconformist services steadily declined dur- 
ing the years before the First World War. The falling off was especially 
marked among the educated and the young. The saying that “a carriage never 
goes to a meeting-house for three generations” expressed an ancient truth of 
English social history. But the last decades of the nineteenth century and the 
first of the twentieth saw an acceleration of the familiar process by which the 
upper stratum of Dissent was absorbed into an Anglican and Conservative 
upper class—a loss no longer accompanied by compensating accessions from 
the classes below. The full opening of the older universities to Nonconform- 
ists in the 1870’s opened the way to professional careers and opportunities 
hitherto inaccessible and hastened the escape of many young Nonconformists 
from what Matthew Arnold called “the prison of Puritanism.”?° 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the Nonconformist haute bour- 
geoisie was losing the local influence which had distinguished it throughout 
the Victorian era. Through the growth of limited liability companies and out- 
side management, the expanding family firms were abandoning their patri- 
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archal character, with the personal bond between employer and employed. 
Municipal government could less often rely on the services of the old Non- 
conformist governing families, partly because these were being edged out by 
the new working-class democracy and partly because wealth was taking them 
into the ranks of the landed gentry or an indifferent rentier class. This was a 
phenomenon lamented by Beatrice Webb, who observed in 1899: 


Munificent public work has been done at Liverpool by some of the wealthy 
Unitarian families, but these families are petering out, and the sons are not worthy 
of the fathers. Whether this is inevitable to all families, or the bad effect of two 
or three generations of luxury, I do not know. The present generation of rich 
folk want to enjoy themselves, find nothing to resist, no class or creed interest to 
fight for, so that they have ceased to consider anything but their pleasures.?* 

Nonconformity had, indeed, become rich and was more than ever limited 
to the prosperous middle class, The passive resistance movement notwith- 
standing, “militant witness-bearing” was a thing of the past. Dr. Fairbairn 
complained in 1897: “It is perhaps harder to be a Nonconformist to-day than 
it has ever been in the history of England. The very decay of the disabilities 
from which our fathers suffered has made it harder to us than it was to them 
to dissent.” ** More bitter was the assertion of a Nonconformist minister writ- 
ing anonymously in 1909: “Nonconformity is not, it must be confessed, in the 
way of making saints. That is a secret which it has somehow lost. Its whole 
atmosphere is not the atmosphere wherein sainthood grows.” He attributed 
this “loss of distinctly spiritual power” to Nonconformity’s exclusive absorp- 
tion in “political activity for political ends.”** 

This sense of spiritual loss, admitted by the few, was accompanied by a 
more general feeling of political frustration. Had the Nonconformists deliv- 
ered their conscience into the keeping of the National Liberal Federation? 
Had Dr. Dale been a prophet without honor in his warning that “the inter- 
ference of organised churches with organised political societies has proved 
after all a false method of effecting the great objects of the Christian gos- 
pel?” ** The fact that after 1906 almost two hundred Free Churchmen were 
sitting in the House of Commons and that the Liberal front bench was to a 
marked degree Nonconformist in origin” reflected the social complexion of 
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Liberalism rather than the power of Nonconformity. Nor could that formi- 
dable phalanx force a new Education Bill, a Licensing Bill, or Welsh disestab- 
lishment through the House of Lords. The years after 1906 were years of 
disappointment and frustration for Free Churchmen. The failure of three Lib- 
eral ministers in their attempts to redress educational grievances was especially 
galling. “Some of us felt at the time that they did not try very hard,” a lead- 
ing Congregational preacher recalled after some thirty years had passed.” 
Though supporting the Liberals against the Lords in the second General 
Election of 1g10, W. R. Nicoll, the editor of the British Weekly and a per- 
sonal friend of Lloyd George, privately admitted that “politicians on either 
side have done nothing for us.” 

On the eve of the war, Nonconformity, like official Liberalism, was po- 
litically exhausted and divided and hesitant as to the future. The issues in 
which Nonconformists were peculiarly interested, such as education and 
Welsh disestablishment, were only surface irritants outside of Wales. The old 
demand for disestablishment of the Church of England had all but disap- 
peared. Temperance and other moral reforms associated with the Noncon- 
formist conscience were even less popular and less representative of English 
opinion than they had been twenty years earlier. The so-called “middle-class 
morality” was being challenged not only by Shavian wit but by social prac- 
tice. Religion no longer held the primary place in the lives of most English- 
men. For religious people, the vital issue was not church vs. chapel, but Chris- 
tianity vs. unbelief. Dissent no longer carried with it a significant burden of 
legal or social disability. This emancipation of Nonconformists was a triumph 
of the Liberalism whose root was “respect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual.” ** But when the iron went out of the soul of Nonconformity— 
when Dissent ceased to dissent—the robust vitality of traditional Liberalism 
was weakened. 

The Liberal government, which had come into office on the old issues of * 
free trade and church vs. chapel, attempted to meet the problems of the new 
century with collectivistic measures at home and alliances abroad. Though 
they showed a constructive vigor, these departures from the Gladstonian faith 
left many Liberals uncomfortable survivors from the Victorian past. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s foreign policy, in particular, evoked exasperated protests from 
the Liberal press and provincial Liberalism.” More significant, from ıgıo on 
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the government had to lead a country paralyzed by factional disputes unpre- 
cedented since the 1830's. The revolt of the Conservatives over the Lloyd 
George budget and the Parliament Bill, the rise of syndicalism and the spread 
of strikes, the fury of the militant suffragettes, the defiance of Ulster and the 
threat of civil war in Ireland over the Home Rule Bill—all were rending the 
fabric of British society on the eve of the First World War. These struggles 
posed. problems and involved methods with which Liberalism, based on gov- 
ernment by discussion, was neither accustomed to deal nor able to cope. The 
coming of the war freed the Asquith government from these ordeals, but it 
added a new burden under which Liberalism collapsed. The war completed 
he undermining of the secure world in which Liberalism had performed its 
work, As has been seen, however, even before 1914 the decline of Noncon- 
formity had as an inevitable consequence the decline of Liberalism. The ebb- 
ng oí the Nonconformist conscience entailed the gradual loss of the Liberal 
yarty’s practical political strength and, more important, the loss of the reli- 
rious ethos and moral passion which had distinguished English Liberalism 
n its creative golden age. 
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L’EPOQUE CONTEMPORAINE: A LA RECHERCHE D’UNE CIVILISA- 
TION NOUVELLE. By Maurice Crouzet. [Histoire Générale des Civilisa- 
tions, Tome VII.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 821. 
3,00 fr.) 


Prruaps because they have so long been compiling those encyclopedic manuals 
which small schoolchildren carry home in their satchels every night, Frenchmen 
are immensely skilled at bringing together vast amounts of information and giv- 
ing it a pleasing shape. When they do it well, they do it very well. The series 
edited by Maurice Crouzet, Inspecteur général de l'instruction publique, to which 
he now contributes the final volume, is a model of synthesis. Better than any other, 
it justifies its generic title. If it is centered on Europe, it does more than bow to 
the Orient and the Americas, and it makes a great deal more than perfunctory 
gestures in the direction of science, philosophy, and literature. Indeed, its sum- 
maries of these fields do the impossible better than anyone might expect. And if, 
considering this last seventh volume, it still seems somewhat patchy, this is only 
because no one has yet discovered how to move successfully from Bergson and 
Heidegger to collective farms and President Truman without betraying some 
change of pace and shift of direction. Crouzet has taken the world of the last fifty 
years for his discourse; it is no wonder he occasionally stuns his readers with the 
variety of his talk. 

What strikes one straight away, of course, is the telling use of figures: the per- 
centages, the tonnages, acreages, population figures, the facts on housing, poverty, 
famine, machine progress. A tremendous accumulation of statistical information 
has been drawn upon. In this respect, the author may tend to err through excess 
of arithmetical zeal (do we need to know that Bello Horizonte increased its popu- 
lation gı per cent in ten years?), but that is a small matter set beside the service 
performed, the theme of growth and expansion hammered home. Politics and 
diplomacy are not left out, but they are certainly reduced to a place unusually 
small in the total picture. It would be a shock to any venturesome undergraduate 
from this part of the world to discover just how small. (Some readers, however, 
remembering the distribution of space in the Halphen and Sagnac series, for ex- 
ample, might think Crouzet’s emphasis well chosen.) Hitler and Mussolini do not 
often appear so reduced in stature, Goering has no more entries in the index than 
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Charlie Chaplin. Clemenceau has fewer than Ernest Hemingway. Yet the basic 
facts seem still to be here. 

There are gaps, of course. A Canadian, for instance, might feel there is too 
ittle here about the Commonwealth. But doubtless others would find similar faults 
close to home. If there is any exception to the underplaying of the political, it is 
in the sections on Russia. Plainly, and perhaps rightly, the author considers the 
emergence of the Soviet Union to be the great fact of the contemporary world. To 
say no more, his attitude toward the regime is guarded. One wonders, as one goes 
along, is it merely one’s North American touchiness, or are the strictures on the 
United States not rather more conventional and barbed than any of the comments 
about the Stalin era? Will time and distance justify characterization of American 
intellectual and university circles as now enjoying “a counter enlightenment,” 
while the Soviet scene is dismissed obliquely as being the product of “the special 
conditions in which the Soviet Union has existed since 1917”? The general breadth 
and understanding of this book are admirable, but it is sometimes rather marked 
in this way by the milieu of Paris in the fifties—which may not be a great disad- 
vantage, but certainly ought to be noted. And it might as well be said right here 
that if your bibliographical references for the United States in 1957 are going to 
be Charles and Mary Beard, André Siegfried, Simone de Beauvoir, and Stetson 
Kennedy (to name the more prominent), then you owe someone an explanation. 

Some of the best parts deal with the East, above all, with China. The sections 
on Africa are very good. But, more specifically, where North Africa is concerned, 
one might feel that there is a certain amount of soft-pedaling. Still, on the whole, 
Crouzet gets a lot more pluses than minuses. Indeed, it cannot be said too often 
that the range of material he commands is impressive. At times his eye for the 
illuminating illustration is very keen and, in French, amusing (“Ce qui est bon 
pour le General Motors est bon pour Amérique”). 

If, on the other hand, you ask for the general thesis of this work, you will be 
hard put to state it simply; there are so many threads. Perhaps the statement he 
quotes toward the end, from P. Laroque, best suggests the underlying approach: 
“the very brief liberal era, now at an end, never did more than sanctify an often 
theoretical legal freedom (and that for a minority of the world’s population), 
while on the contrary it in many cases increased the economic restraints.” What 
Crouzet has written about is how the world has been fighting its way out of the 
economic, scientific, and cultural past and about the many political experiences 
and encounters it has had along the way. The text is supported by a superb choice 
of striking photographs. Bulky and sometimes choppy as the book is, it is a con- 
siderable achievement. So far as I know, there is as yet no better single account of 
the first half of the twentieth century. 
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RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS IN THE MODERN WORLD. By E. 
Franklin Frazier. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1957. Pp. ix, 338, xii. $6.00.) 


No book could be more timely or valuable today than a book dissecting the 
unhappy relations between the white and colored races of the world. It is just such 
a book that Professor Frazier, former president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, has tried to write. Yet for all his good will, industry, and sociological appa- 
ratus—or perhaps because of them—Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern 
World adds nothing to either our knowledge or understanding. 

To analyze the three “racial frontiers” of Asia, Africa, and the Americas, 
Frazier has divided his work into four parts: ecological organization, economic 
organization, political organization, and social organization, This unimaginative 
and mechanical plan leads to a good deal of repetition, and high flown terms like 
“ecological organization and symbiotic relations” do not compensate for the pov- 
erty of fresh and hard analysis. Only on the United States, which he has re- 
searched independently, does Frazier speak with some authority, although even 
here he is incomplete, omitting Chinese- and Japanese-Americans, for example. 
For other parts of the globe, he paraphrases a variety of secondary sources (in- 
cluding encyclopedia articles and such unreliable studies as those by Frederick L. 
Schuman on the Soviet Union) in a limp, almost lifeless, prose. 

It is only too true, as Frazier says on nearly every page, that the white peoples 
have dominated the colored peoples, but one looks in vain for a fresh insight into 
this tragedy. Perhaps there is nothing more to say, yet the author notes that the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa and the Catholic Church in Brazil fos- 
tered different attitudes toward race. Why the difference? Again, we read that the 
plantation was one kind of institution in Indonesia and still another kind in South 
America; there is no satisfactory explanation for this. Elsewhere, Frazier hails the 
nationality policy of the Soviet Union without mentioning the maltreatment of 
certain minority groups during and since World War II. In still other places, he 
capsules Indian, Indonesian, and Chinese nationalist movements in a few para- 
graphs each that are far less informative than the best newspaper reports. These, 
and other examples that could be cited, suggest that the author rarely looked be- 
hind the surface of his readings. 

In Where Peoples Meet (Glencoe, Il., 1952), Everett and Helen Hughes bril- 
liantly explored “racial and ethnic frontiers” in a global setting. They proved that 
the comparative method could yield provocative generalizations about marginality 
and social mobility, racial prejudice, nationalism, and economic development, and 
that sociologists could write firmly, clearly, and without jargon. Above all, they 
recognized that, in an examination of “culture contacts,” the lighter skinned peo- 
ples are just as important a subject of study as the darker skinned. Frazier has a 
footnote to the Hugheses, as well as to Robert E. Park who inspired them, but 
there is no indication that he profited from their work. 
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TOTALITARIAN DICTATORSHIP AND AUTOCRACY. By Carl J. Fried- 
rich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 346.) 


Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy belongs to that amphibious species of 
books which aspires to live in two different climates—the scholarly and the text- 
book markets. Professors Friedrich and Brzezinski, having taught together in a 
seminar on dictatorship, are as well qualified to realize their difficult double ob- 
jective as any collaborators could be. One feels little of the conceptual and stylistic 
cleavage which so often mars a joint work. The volume’s weakness lies rather in 
the authors’ approach to the task of analyzing the nature of the totalitarian power 
system. 

The authors’ method of analysis is essentially institutional. They define totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the simplest possible terms and then apply each element of 
the definition to Nazi, Fascist, and Russian Communist political reality. Totali- 
tarian dictatorship is presented in an ideal type of six interrelated traits: a single 
party, an ideology, a terror mechanism, a communications monopoly, a directed 
economy, and a weapons monopoly. To all but the last of these features the authors 
devote separate sections of the book, discussing each trait on a comparative, empi- 
rical basis. The resultant structure has the great pedagogic merit of crystalline 
clarity. Inevitably, however, the institutional definition acquires primacy over its 
historical content, the static abstraction over the social reality it aims to compre- 
hend. This is not to imply that the authors force the facts to fit their theoretical 
mold. Their factual command is broad, their discrimination careful. But when 
the facts do not comply, they are forced out of the discussion in favor of main- 
taining the integrity of the mold. For example, army-party relations in Italy show 
a far higher measure of autonomy on the part of the military than was prevalent 
in Germany or Russia. This situation leads the authors not to explore the special 
conditions of Italian politics which made such army autonomy possible but rather 
to raise the question “whether Italy may legitimately be included as an example 
of a totalitarian system.” On the same principle, Franco’s Spain, Pilsudski’s Po- 
land, and other states that do not fully lend themselves to the a priori, taxonomic 
method of Friedrich and Brzezinski are disqualified as totalitarian dictatorships. 

The a priori institutional approach to totalitarianism, although it illuminates 
certain features of the system, cannot come to grips with its dynamics. The volume 
will show the student the means whereby power is exercised but not the motive 
forces which give the power system its drive and meaning. Here the authors’ ex- 
plicit elimination of the problem of the origins of totalitarianism weakens their 
analysis. The social and intellectual tendencies that Jed to the formation of totali- 
tarian movements continued to color their development. Above all, the urge to 
“totality” itselí—the psychological need for identification—demands recognition 
as an objective social factor, aside from the power drive of the leader. The 
tendency of the authors to reduce totalitarian ideas to a purely instrumental status 
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obscures this factor. Totalitarian ideologies can no longer be dismissed as “basically 
trite restatements of certain traditional ideas, arranged in an incoherent way that 
makes them highly exciting to weak minds,” They contain a new, quite untra- 
ditional, if insidious, magic which fills spiritual needs too much ignored by the 
authors of the volume under review. 

Quite apart from arriving at a deeper view of the dynamics of the totalitarian 
system, how can one formulate a theory of modern dictatorship without taking 
serious account of the theories which its intellectual exponents have put forth? Gen- 
tile is mentioned in Totalitarian Dictatorship, but not explicated; Carl Schmitt 
and Georg Lukacs, who, even if somewhat unorthodox, develop theories giving 
real insight into the value structure of their respective totalitarian systems, are 
wholly ignored. The authors base most of their discussion of totalitarian ideas on 
the words and deeds of practical leaders—Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini. No political 
scientists would teach the theory of constitutional government on the basis of such 
leaders as Washington, Gladstone, or Gambetta, without consideration of Locke, 
Montesquieu, and Mill. Why should the theory of totalitarianism be presented 
without reference to its own conceptions of its nature? 

Before the subjective element, the self-image of a social system, is fully ex- 
plored and grasped, an objective analysis of its social dynamics seems to this re- 
viewer quite impossible. The abstract, descriptive-institutional approach of Fried- 
rich and Brzezinski limits them to the search for “examples” of their own static 
principles. The book contains some illuminating and informative discussion on 
specific points, such as the Communist party’s public confessional devices, the de- 
velopment of the Soviet educational system, and the function of plebiscites. It has 
the further merit of clarity in structure and definition, but these strengths are not 
enough to compensate for the work’s lack of analytic depth. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE: THE THEORY AND POLITICS OF 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS. By Samuel P. Huntington. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 534. $7.50.) 


The traditional American attitude toward the military establishment has, in 
peacetime at least, been one of suspicion; one of the primary objectives of Ameri- 
can legislators who deal with military affairs has seemed to be to protect our lib- 
eral democratic heritage from creeping militarism. Mr. Samuel Huntington disap- 
proves of this and, at the very outset of his book, suggests that it is high time we 
changed our ways. “One of the more basic and obvious facts of our time,” he 
writes, “is that changes in technology and international politics have combined 
to make security now the final goal of policy rather than its starting assumption. 
The functional imperative can no longer be ignored. Previously the primary ques- 
tion was: what pattern of civil-military relations is most compatible with Ameri- 
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can liberal values? Now this has to be supplanted by the more important issue: 
what pattern of civil-military relations will best maintain the security of the Ameri- 
can nation?” Few readers will object to the first part of the statement, but the 
second half will strike some as an oversimplification. Where would Huntington's 
“functional imperative” carry us? It carries him to the conclusion that “the req- 
uisite for military security is a shift in basic American values from liberalism to 
conservatism” and to the puzzling suggestion that “modern man may well find 
his monastery in the Army” and that “the disciplined order of West Point has 
more to offer than the garish individualism of Main Street.” 

It is, however, entirely unfair to quote from the last chapter without taking 
into account the closely argued pages that go before. Huntington begins his book 
with something that is rarely tried and which, when tried, rarely comes off—a 
theoretical analysis of officership as a profession, the rise of the military profession 
in Western society, and the nature of the professional military mind. This section 
includes a curious chapter on civil-military relations in Germany and Japan in 
which the author becomes quite maudlin about the passing of the German Gen- 
eral Staff and writes: “Despite what Herr [Theodor] Blank had to say, a demo- 
cratic state is better defended by a professional force than by a democratic force” 
—a statement that will not please students of the Weimar period. But apart from 
this, the analysis is convincing and supports the author’s argument that soldier- 
ing is a professional business and that an efhcient society will see that its soldiers 
have the freedom to cultivate professional skills and a professional ethic. 

The author then turns to the story of the labored and halting development of 
this professionalism in America. He includes, among other things, a brillant treat- 
ment of the pioneer work of Sherman, Upton, and Luce and discusses the whole 
question of civilian control of the military, the misconceptions surrounding the 
concept of control, the difficulties caused by the failure of the Constitution to de- 
fine clearly the authority and limits of the military, and the way in which popu- 
lar prejudices have influenced experiments in control, The ideological constant in 
the United States, the author feels, is liberal suspicion of professionalism, and this 
has led repeatedly to attempts to “civilianize” the soldier, thus making him a 
less effective agent of the state. Dangerous before 1940, these attempts have be- 
come critically so since. 

In his final section, Huntington discusses civil-military relations during and 
after the Second World War. In a searching analysis of the joint chiefs system and 
the Department of Defense, he lays bare weaknesses in these organizations that 
he believes are attributable to the fact that liberalism as a philosophy does not 
enable one to think realistically about war and its institutions, This leads him to 
the conclusion that we must abandon liberalism for something more sympathetic 
to the kind of professionalism that the age requires. 

Huntington’s book is always stimulating, even if occasionally exasperating. 
One does not have to agree with his conclusions to appreciate the extensive na- 
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ture of his research, the freshness of his data, the depth of his analysis, and the 
clarity of his style. : 


Princeton University Gorpon A. CRAIG 


FROM THE CLOSED WORLD TO THE INFINITE UNIVERSE, By Alex- 
andre Koyré, [Publications of the Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University. Third Series: The Hideyo Noguchi Lectures, Volume 
VII.] (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. x, 313. $5.00.) 


ExpPresseD in somewhat different terms from the above title, the theme of this 
book is the replacement, in the wake of discoveries through the telescope and the 
Copernican theory, of the conception of an eighth sphere of the fixed stars by that 
of an infinite universe, and the resultant effect upon human thought about the re- 
lation of God to the universe. The story is for the most part told in their own 
words (in English translation) by scientists, philosophers, and theologians from 
Nicholas of Cusa to Leibniz, including Copernicus and Giordano Bruno, Digges 
and Gilbert, Kepler and Galileo, Descartes and Henry More, Malebranche, New- 
ton and Bentley, Joseph Raphson, Newton (especially his further thought in the 
Latin edition of his Opticks and the second edition of the Principia and in his re- 
lation to Berkeley), and Samuel Clarke. This volume thus comes under the his- 
tory of philosophy and the history of theology as much as it does under the 
history of science. 

Koyré recognizes that “the Epicurean tradition was not a scientific one” and 
that the “deep metaphysical intuition” of Nicholas of Cusa “is marred by scien- 
tific conceptions that were not in advance of but rather behind his time.” Bruno 
was not only not a scientist, but, as Mrs. Singer has said, “not a very good philoso- 
pher.” Although the word “angel” does not appear in the index, it does so re- 
peatedly in passages quoted: for instance, “any number of angels can be all 
together in the same place” (p. 116), which recalls the cliché so often incorrectly 
attributed to the medieval schoolmen, and “all substance, souls, angels and God 
are extended, and that the world, in the most literal sense of this word, is in God 
just as God is in the world” (p. 123). l 

The expression, “From the Closed World,” of the title may mislead some 
readers. Koyré in the text speaks of “all the discussions about the infinite... so 
popular in the late Middle Ages”; the Aristotelian universe was eternal and so in- 
finite in time; an objection of the new astronomers to the Ptolemaic system was 
that the diurnal revolution of the Primum Mobile approached too closely to infi- 
nite velocity; even spatially the empyrean heaven, beyond the sphere of the fixed 
stars, was infinite, and Digges's chief contribution was to combine the two in “the 
Court of the great God, the habitacle of the elect, and of the coelestiall angelles.” 

Mention might be made here of a book which lies just beyond Koyré's period, 
An Original Theory or New Hypothesis of the Universe, by Thomas Wright, to 
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whom, it has been said, “belongs the original idea of transcending Newton by 
carrying his conception of the solar system into the infinite world of the stars.” In 
the first American edition (Philadelphia, 1837) from the London edition of 1750, 
the “Dedication to the American Public” speaks of English policy to “tie down the 
mind only to the mathematical measures of her favoured Mathematician, not 
Astronomer,” but our author has “the bright conception of the millions of worlds.” 
And, “Even in AMERICA the BOASTED land of freedom, no views of science 
except such as are founded on Newtonian dogmas are allowed the protection of 
our great schools.” 

Professor Koyré’s text concludes as follows: “The infinite Universe of the New 
Cosmology, infinite in Duration as well as in Extension, in which eternal matter 
in accordance with eternal and necessary laws moves endlessly and aimlessly in 
eternal space, inherited all the ontological attributes of Divinity. Yet only those— 
all the others the departed God took away with Him.” Whether any angels and 
human souls remain is not stated. But there is still a Santa Claus. Read on page 
23, “a new spirit, the spirit of the Renaissance.” 


Columbia University Lynn THORNDIKE 


DOMINANT THEMES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY: A HISTORY. By 
George Boas. (New York: Ronald Press Company. 1957. Pp. x, 660. $6.75.) 


George Boas, the unconventional, skeptical, original, and brilliant colleague 
and successor of Arthur O, Lovejoy in the teaching of philosophy at Johns Hop- 
kins, has crowned thirty-five years of instruction in intellectual history with a 
volume that, in its choice of problems and figures and in organizing them about 
recurring and influential themes, is fresh and unorthodox, and in its analyses and 
judgments is penetrating, informed, and personal. As befits a scholar so closely 
associated with Lovejoy, Boas emphasizes those philosophic questions and answer- 
ing ideas that have made the greatest impact on the general culture of their times, 
particularly on letters and on the arts, with which he has long been philosophically 
concerned. His volume will thus be indispensable for all students of modern in- 
tellectual and cultural history. They will find responsible and unhackneyed analy- 
ses of the philosophical structure and affiliations of the ideas that are central in 
their histories. Boas’ criticisms, though exceedingly keen, are made with a genuine 
historical sense, always from the inside and never from a present-day, external 
position of his own. Even more than the fact that he entirely omits most of the 
fashionable philosophical schools of today (“Such men,” he says, “are fairly well 
known to anyone likely to read this history”) this method of criticism raises a 
doubt whether his unorthodox treatment will convert those analytic philosophers 
whose historical interests are not already developed. Where such interests are 
broad and deep, the book will come as an illuminating commentary and a rich 
store of fresh interpretations. 

Boas abandons the familiar Hegelian pattern of the progress of the “schools” 
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of modern philosophy (whose ritualization he attributes to Windelband). Over 
half his pages deal with French thinkers; of twenty-one chapters, five go to the 
Germans and two to England, in which the idealist tradition receives almost as 
much space as the empirical. Two long chapters treat the philosophy of history, 
with acute comments on men such as Vico and Cournot. Many little-known fig- 
ures are treated at some length: Arthur Collier, Richard Burthogge, and John 
Norris among the English, Charron, Cordemoy, Huet, and the Ideologists among 
the French. The analyses are usually as fresh and personal as the selection. Boas 
avoids expounding “systems,” chooses significant themes, and seeks always to 
bring to light a thinker’s underlying assumptions, about which he then raises 
pertinent questions. He has read carefully and acutely all the writings he discusses; 
though he attempts no bibliography, he usually refers to the one or two recent 
books he has found most illuminating. 

In view of so bountiful a feast, it may be ungrateful to ask for more. Yet ad- 
mirable as is the initial statement of historical method, the promise is hardly ful- 
filled. The author wisely begins: “I do not believe that it is possible to write a 
history of philosophy which is not a history of philosophic problems. . . . A 
history of philosophy must be an account of how certain specific philosophic 
problems arose and of how they were answered.” The answers are here but 
scarcely the genesis of the questions, nor, lacking that, are the meaning and 
significance of the solutions, There was no room for “the general cultural atmos- 
phere,” and all biographical facts are omitted, “since only psychological data 
would have been relevant, and we have not enough of them to use satisfactorily.” 
There is hardly even a date. We set out bravely with an explanation of the rise 
of the Renaissance “problem of authority,” but thereafter, the principle applied is 
that all philosophers “begin their reflections by commenting on the works of 
their predecessors.” It is hard to take this as adequate history. Thus not unna- 
turally, though in this instance quite conventionally, the major emphasis is on 
the problems of knowledge and epistemology. Yet there is scarcely a reference to 
the successive waves of scientific ideas that directly and indirectly raised all these 
problems about knowledge and its tests. Of the scientists, only Galileo receives 
separate treatment—as posing the problem of the subjectivity of secondary 
qualities. 

Hence it is doubtful whether this volume, admirable as it is, has added much 
to the Asstory of modern philosophy, But there is no question that it furnishes a 
wealth of indispensable materials to the future historian of those problems. 


Columbia University Jonn Herman RANDALL, JR. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING, 1898-1903. By Charles S. Camp- 
bell, Jr. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 385. $5.50.) 


Tis is a judicious, well-written, and detailed account, based on the sources, 
of those events that led to the “Anglo-American understanding ... reached be- 
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tween 1898 and 1903,” which “has proved enduring.” The book is strictly diplo- 
matic history and ably done, though perhaps it is diplomatic history interpreted 
too narrowly for this reviewer’s concept of what will prove to be the most fruitful 
kind of scholarly inquiry in the field. We are not likely to need another similar 
volume for several generations. On the other hand, the existence of this basic 
volume should not discourage further broad study of Anglo-American relations 
for the period. The author touches the wider aspects of the subject only occasion- 
ally, for example, when he remarks that this was the “age of transatlantic mar- 
riages in high places” and that this might almost suffice to explain “the rise of 
friendly feelings between America and Britain.” But Professor Campbell makes 
a very good case for diplomats (especially Hay) and their ways: “Persistent, 
patient diplomatic negotiations by the United States and Britain, with Canada 
sometimes participating, were necessary” for the understanding between Britain 
and the States. 

The sixteen chapters cover in an admirable manner the Spanish-American 
war, Alaska, Canadian and Central American disputes, the Boer war, the Samoan 
incidents, the Joint High Commission, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the Hay-Herbert 
treaty, the Open Door, and the “Venezuelan Interlude.” Not many particular 
interpretations are challenged directly, but here and there in Campbell’s narrative 
there are interesting and provocative insights. He points out the influence of 
“relatively small interests, strategically placed” on “large matters of American 
policy” (for example, the town of Gloucester in disputes over fisheries). He takes 
into account the factor of personality in his estimate of the result of Lord Hersch- 
ell’s tragic accident. Of particular interest is his contention that “the whole theory 
of a British origin of Hay’s notes [on the Open Door] has been overdone, and 
no material is known to exist in the British archives to support it.” The notes, he 
declares, were not “advance payment for Britain’s consent to modify the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty in early 1900.” 

Two wars, the Spanish-American and the Boer, and the threat of a third, over 
Venezuela, played perhaps an indispensable role in producing the Anglo-American 
settlement. Only after the “excessive optimism of 1898 had ended” did the United 
States and Britain, “now better informed on the complex nature of the issues 
dividing them,” turn “to a more modest, step-by-step procedure.” 


University of Buffalo RicHaro H. HEINDEL' 


CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, STALIN: THE WAR THEY WAGED AND 
THE PEACE THEY SOUGHT. By Herbert Feis. (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 692. $6.95.) 


In the works that deal with American foreign relations in the period of the 
Second World War, no one has set a higher standard than Dr. Feis. His account 
of the China tangle, his work on Pearl Harbor, and his analysis of our relations 
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with Spain, all are indispensable to the student of the period. This book adds 
another to the trilogy—one that will be necessary reading for those who wish to 
study the diplomacy of the Roosevelt period. Since this work comes later than 
the others in time, it is perhaps less novel in its presentation. But Feis has used 
sources open to no one else, and the high quality of his judgments gives the work 
an especial value. 

It is not possible here to deal with more than two or three of the matters 
treated on which new light is thrown. One of the most interesting is the doctrine 
of unconditional surrender. It is shown that this matter had been discussed by 
the Combined Chiefs long before Roosevelt’s erroneously called “off-the-cuff” 
remarks at Casablanca and that the President resisted every attempt to reverse 
himself, though he was willing to make it clear that nothing in the pronounce- 
ment suggested the annihilation or even the inhumane treatment of the German 
or Japanese people. It is also suggested that the possible alternative to uncondi- 
tional surrender, that is, the statement of specific terms, would have raised all 
kinds of difficulties, since, especially in the case of Germany, what would have 
been demanded would have been so much as probably to stiffen resistance rather 
than to weaken it, and since any agreement on terms would have involved painful 
negotiations between the Allies, with results that might have been upsetting in 
more than one quarter. Feis believes that the maintenance of the unconditional 
doctrine had very little effect on the conduct of the war, and this reviewer is in- 
clined to agree with him. He might have strengthened his case by a little fuller 
treatment of the nearly successful attempt on Hitler’s life in the summer of 1944. 

A second matter of interest is the attitude of Churchill toward Overlord, the 
great landing in France. It would be incorrect to say that Churchill ever directly 
opposed this project. But he was cautious as to the timing and fascinated by 
counter-projects of one kind and another, especially the pushing of the operations 
in Italy. He never accepted willingly the American plan for a landing in southern 
France, and in June of 1944 he appealed directly to the President for support of 
operations from the Po Valley up through the Llubljana Gap toward Vienna. At 
this time Stalin seems to have been ready to welcome such an idea. On this point, 
surely one on which it is dangerous to be dogmatic, Feis offers no judgment, but 
he does point out through the words of Roosevelt the logistic difficulties involved 
in such an operation. 

If Churchill may well have been wrong on this point, he was, in the judgment 
of the reviewer, much more likely to be right in one of the crucial decisions of 
the end of the war. When the Western Armies overran the zonal boundaries set 
for the occupation of Germany, the British prime minister wished to delay their 
withdrawal until there had been an opportunity to test Russian good faith and to 
use their position as a card in the inevitable negotiations ahead. Both Truman and 
Eisenhower took the opposite view, and the results, as seen today, do not seem 
to have justified their judgment. 
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These are only examples of the questions discussed with careful scholarship in 
this interesting book. Feis has put us in his debt by this fine analysis of a highly 
important period in the foreign relations of the United States. 


Cornell University Dexter PERKINS 


POLITICAL COMMUNITY AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA: IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL 
EXPERIENCE, By Karl W. Deutsch, et al. [Publications of the Center for Re- 
search on World Political Institutions, Princeton University.] (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 228. $4.75.) 


Tuts work is not a volume of history but a study in political science. The 
authors examine the historical evolution of a certain number of federated or 
amalgamated communities of states and attempt to. isolate the reasons for their 
success or failure. Then, studying the North Atlantic community, they seek to 
find out if it at present combines the conditions which have led other communities 
to success or, on the other hand, caused them to fail. The purpose is to observe 
whether a community of states can prevent war breaking out among themselves. 
For the historian, the method followed poses an extremely serious problem—one 
which is far from being resolved. Can one draw Jaws from historical observation? 
Many admit that, in some cases, when the question is of a considerable number 
of recurring facts, it is possible to formulate a kind of law, to trace a curve. This 
is the case, for example, of price movements, for which we have quantities of 
facts since the fifteenth century, and for demographic evolution, which we are 
able to follow more or less continuously in western countries since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Yet conclusions drawn from price or birth, marriage, or 
death curves are accepted only with reserve and interpreted cautiously and even 
with reticence. 

The number of cases here studied by Karl Deutsch and his collaborators, how- 
ever, is excessively few, only ten: (1) the United States, (2) the union of England 
and Scotland, (3) the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to 1921, (4) 
the unification of Germany, (5) of Italy, (6) the constitution and the dissolution 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire, (7) the union of Norway and Sweden in 1814 
and their separation in 1905, (8) the Swiss confederation, (9) the union of Eng- 
land with Wales since 1485, and finally (10) the formation of England itself in 
the Middle Ages, Can valid conclusions be drawn from so few cases? Is it possible, 
in particular, to put on the same level associations formed at different times and 
under different conditions, some by conquest, others by treaties or by inheritance, 
still others by voluntary action freely expressed by the inhabitants? Historians will 
be very skeptical about the value of conclusions drawn from such a study. 

Having examined these ten cases, the authors of the work nevertheless estab- 
lish the conditions of success. Of these, according to them, nine are essential: (1) 
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mutual compatibility of major values, (2) similarities in kinds of life, (3) hope 
of an improvement in the level of life, (4) hope of an increase in the political 
power of the states participating in the community, (5) hope for an increase in 
the economic strength of these states, (6) solid ties between the social classes in 
the interior of these states, (7) widening of the political elite, (8) freedom of 
movement of people among the different states, and (9) increase in the inter- 
course and commercial transactions among the different states, 

Karl Deutsch and his collaborators then attack the problem of the “North At- 
lantic area,” which they do not restrict to the members of NATO but extend to 
all the European countries west of the Elbe, to Iceland, and in America to the 
United States and Canada. For them these countries share in the same civiliza- 
tion, and they accept without discussion the conclusions that Robert Palmer and 
I formulated in the report we presented at the Congress of Historical Science at 
Rome in 1955. They inquire whether, in this North Atlantic area, those condi- 
tions of success they have set forth are brought together. They find that some are 
and that others are absent. As Robert Palmer and I have already pointed out, the 
authors of the work remark that the proportion of transatlantic trade in the total 
commerce of the North Atlantic countries has somewhat declined since the middle 
of the nineteenth century and that the same is true of postal communication, and 
finally that the movement of people among the different countries of the area is 
quite small and runs against numerous obstacles (passports and visas, etc.). 

In their conclusion, Deutsch and his group declare that institutions have tight- 
ened the bonds among the various states of the zone, for example, NATO and 
the European community for iron and coal. But with reason they fear that many 
conceive of the North Atlantic community as a military alliance only. If this is 
true, it will inevitably disappear when the Communist danger diminishes. Then 
the North Atlantic community will be in danger of dissolution, and the danger 
of war among its members will reappear. One cannot but agree with this remark 
and conclude that in spite of a civilization in which they have much in common, 
the North Atlantic states are yet far from forming a “pluralistic community for 
security.” 


Université de Toulouse JACQUES GODECHOT 


Ancient and Medieval Histoty 


TRADE AND MARKET IN THE EARLY EMPIRES: ECONOMIES IN 
HISTORY AND THEORY. Edited by Karl Polanyi, Conrad M. Arensberg, 
and Harry W. Pearson. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press and Falcon’s Wing Press. 
1957. Pp. xviii, 382. $6.00.) 


Some years ago Professor Karl Polanyi in The Great Transformation—a bril- 
liant socialist polemic and no mean work of scholarship—traced the major ills of 
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the modern world, notably war, fascism, and unemployment (communism was 
not then thought to be a major ill) to the rise of the free market in the nineteenth 
century. When this earlier work appeared in 1944, it struck a novel note in the 
socialist camp, for Polanyi was too good a historian to believe that historical de- 
velopment is “inevitable” and, hence, did not refrain from venturing moral judg- 
ments with a refreshing Victorian flavor. Unhappily, historians, like most people, 
have difficulty in leaving well enough alone. In this new work, Polanyi and a 
formidable body of associates undertake to document and defend at length the 
major assumptions of The Great Transformation. The result is a very curious 
book indeed. Its avowed objects are to show that the “self-regulating market” was 
unknown to certain earlier civilizations; that there is nothing “natural” about 
such a market; and, hence, that economic historians should rid themselves of the 
notion that, throughout most of history, most human beings have sought to buy 
cheap and sell dear. The book can fairly be described as a sales talk for a particu- 
lar approach to history with demonstrations and an occasional exhortation to 
accept no substitutes. Among the subjects treated in the eighteen chapters are 
“marketless trading in Hammurabi’s time,” “Aristotle discovers the economy,” 
“anthropology as history,” “trade enclaves in Aztec and Mayan civilizations,” and 
“Parsons and Smelser on the economy.” 

Will this book cause economic historians to change their ways? I doubt it. 
The authors’ hardest blows are directed against straw men of their own making, 
and their relevant criticisms of economic history are not convincing. To econo- 
mists, the “self-regulating market”—the villain of the piece—is one in which a 
rise in the price of wheat relative to the price of oats will induce people to raise 
more wheat and fewer oats—nothing more. The response to this price change 
may be fast or slow, accurate or inaccurate, good or bad. Since the stone age, no 
society has managed to stay alive without making some use of a self-regulating 
market to organize its activities, and no society has ever refrained from interven- 
tion designed to speed up, slow down, or suppress certain market-induced ad- 
justments. By the terminology of this book, a market ceases to be self-regulating 
when the restraints imposed by custom and politics pass a certain point. The im- 
plication is that economic historians, by thinking too much in terms of market 
adjustments, underestimate the role of custom and politics in their discipline. 

That economic historians tend to discount the importance of custom in de- 
termining prices (also wages, rents, choice of occupation, etc.) is true enough. 
But is this not because experience has taught them that, on close examination, 
customary prices turn out to be either of very recent origin or not the prices at 
which goods and services change hands? The fragmentary evidence on the influ- 
ence of custom in economic life brought forward in this book affords no basis for 
concluding that the skepticism of economic historians is unreasonable. Likewise, 
the authors do not quote chapter and verse to show how economic historians 
have been led into error by a neglect of political considerations. 
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The truth would seem to be that this book, like The Great Transformation, 
is dedicated to the proposition that bourgeois economists who still take Adam 
Smith seriously have certainly a warped, and probably a false, view of human 
nature. No doubt bourgeois economists, as a class, are temperamentally suited to 
their dry calling and so have difficulty in understanding why their fellow men so 
readily respond to appeals to the heart, But does this matter? Appeals to the heart 
are relatively rare in the everyday business of life; most of the bread baked for 
sale throughout the ages has gone to the highest bidder. Admittedly economists 
have only a modest contribution to make to the writing of history; but in com- 
mon with archivists, translators, ethnologists, and other such folk, they have cer- 
tain skills that occasionally prove useful to historians. 

As a contribution to methodology this book is too diffuse and jargon-laden to 
have much effect for good or ill. Yet it contains a number of good things for 
specialists, notably Polanyi’s demonstration that some serious errors have been 
made in translating Aristotle’s work on economics and Rosemary Arnold’s chap- 
ters on aspects of the African slave trade. In conclusion, it is not out of place to 
suggest that the cause of “interdisciplinary” research in the social studies would 
be advanced by the use of better English, 


Duke University Donao Dewey 


THE LAW AND LEGAL THEORY OF THE GREEKS: AN INTRODUC- 
TION. By J. Walter Jones. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 


327. $6.75.) 


Sinck the ancient Greeks developed no body of systematized legal knowl- 
edge and doctrine having a unity of its own distinct from political science, the 
study of ancient Greek law has on the whole been avoided even by legal special- 
ists, who have devoted their time rather to Rome, whence modern legal science is 
derived. But the Greeks devised rules and institutions which served tolerably well 
many of the purposes for which the law of our own day exists. In the present 
book, the provost of Queen's College, Oxford, presents in a cohérent whole a 
sketch of Greek legal ideas. This is a sound general study meeting a need which 
is supplied by no other book in any language. Of interest to the classical student 
and more particularly to the legal historian, the book could serve as a well-docu- 
mented, comprehensive textbook on Greek law. It is a pity, however, to see refer- 
ences to Athenian inscriptions by the old Corpus number, when the editio minor 
has been available for so many years. 

Jones organizes his material by topics corresponding to various aspects of 
ancient legal life. He begins with a study of the earliest legal terminology, in- 
cluding words equivalent to our justice, law, order, and nature. There are chap- 
ters on the sanctity of the law in the popular courts; such special topics as Greek 
associations, marriage, the family, slaves, contract, property, and the mental factor 
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in wrongdoing are reviewed. The book closes with a sketch of the influence of 
Greek law. 

In the chapter on law in the courts, the author emphasizes the darker side of 
the democratic picture, large popular courts, sycophancy, forensic appeals, etc. 
This view might be leavened with the results of the so-called Bonner-school of 
Greek law of the University of Chicago, which has stressed the other side of the 
legal picture: the extreme simplicity of Athenian law as compared with later sys- 
tems; the definite evidence of the legal qualifications of the dicasts, who must be 
regarded as judges, not jurors; the Athenian distrust of a legal expert, which was 
the principal obstacle to the development of a legal profession; the attitude of the 
ancient that litigation was something of a game, the law court an arena where he 
might tilt with friend and hated foe alike. In law as in politics, the Athenian 
democracy clearly wanted not representation but direct participation. 


University of California, Berkeley W. Kenpricx PRITCHETT 


WESTRÖMISCHES VULGARRECHT: DAS OBLIGATIONENRECHT. By 
Ernst Levy. [Forschungen zum rómischen Recht, 7. Abhandlung.] (Weimar: 
Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1956. Pp. xx, 384. Cloth DM 29.50, paper 
DM 26.30.) 


Das Obligationenrecht is the second and concluding volume of a detailed 
analytical study of the West Roman vulgar law; the first volume, on the law of 
property, was published in 1951 in the Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society (see review in AHR, LVII [April, 1952], 659-61). Professor Levy stresses 
his intention that these two volumes should be considered a single comprehensive 
work despite the fact that they are written in different languages and published 
in different countries. The reasons for this unusual circumstance and the decision 
to publish the second volume in Germany are both personal and practical and 
reflect the shifting fortunes of the author’s life as a fugitive from Nazi Germany. 
On the one hand, Levy recalls his ties with his old associates and students, and 
on the other, there is the uncontrovertible fact that the study of the Roman law is 
incomparably more significant in Europe than in the United States. This re- 
flection should convey to American scholars some comprehension of the disastrous 
neglect that has befallen this great area of our classical heritage in our law schools 
and historical seminars. 

The law of obligations deals primarily with the different forms of contract 
and obligatory agreement and hence lies at the very heart and core of the Roman 
civil law. This second volume traces these contractual concepts from their classical 
foundations through the various mutations and transformations of the Vulgdrrecht 
until the final reenactment in Justinian's Corpus Juris. The study begins with an 
analysis of the meaning and nature of contract and good faith. Then follows an 
examination of stipulations and conditions and of promissory agreement as the 
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basis of obligation. The second chapter discusses legal security, including an ex- 
tremely interesting analysis of dolus and fraus illustrated from the Sentences of 
Paulus and its interpretatio (II, 101-105) and of fraudulent and illusory delay 
from the Theodosian Code (Il, 111-20). Chapter 11 considers the abrogation and 
transfer of obligations, and the long final chapter of Part I takes up individual 
obligations, including loans, custody, pledge and security, purchase and gift, and 
the special contractual features of precartum, societas, and mandatum. 

Levy displays an impressive command of the literature of this subject, both 
the primary sources and the diffuse matter in monographs and articles. Scholars 
who are not specialists in this field will miss a formal bibliography, although de- 
tailed guidance may be found in the footnotes and the exhaustive index of sources 
together with a less complete topical index. This volume represents the conclusion 
of an intricate study for which students of late Roman and early medieval law 
will be permanently indebted. 


Rice Institute FLoyp SEYWARD LEAR 


ROMISCHES WELTREICH UND CHRISTENTUM. By Frank Ezra Adcock, 
Andreas Alföldi, Franz Altheim, et al. [Historia Mundi, Band IV.] (Bern, 
Switzerland: Francke Verlag. 1956. Pp. 611. DM 29.80.) 


HANDBOOEs of world history grow and multiply. Hard upon the admirable 
Cambridge Histories pressed L’Evolution de l'humanité and other series; more 
recently appeared the Histoire générale des civilisations, well begun by Aymard 
and Auboyer; and now Historia Mund:, planned as an impressive series of ten 
volumes, has reached its fourth. The subject is the world empire of Rome and 
the rise of Christianity, themes that are well suited to the taste for universal his- 
tory and the internationalism of our time—for even in ancient times the formation 
of the world empire called the universal history of Polybius into being—and that 
lend themselves to the subordination of diplomatic history to the interplay of 
cultural and social movements. Connecting closely with the history of Hellenism 
in the preceding volume (Der Aufstieg Europas), this volume covers the period 
of the formation, apogee, and disintegration of the world empire, so that the two 
form a useful history of the classical world. Discussions of the rise of Christianity, 
essential to the history of the Empire, and portions of some chapters, notably 
those on social and economic history and on Byzantium, anticipate the later vol- 
ume on the early Middle Ages. 

The range and variety of the material to be covered almost force the sacrifice 
of the unity and proportion that is given by a single author. In compensation, the 
selection of topics is well balanced and well adapted to the purpose of the series, 
and the authors are a distinguished international group, English, German, French, 
Swiss, Italian, Austrian, and Yugoslav. The formation of the empire, the fall of 
the Republic, and the imperial period are treated by Póschl, Adcock, and Alföldi, 
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respectively. The last rightly receives most space for a fresh, able, and exciting 
survey of the leading movements of the time, to which Saria has prefixed a brief 
narrative of events and reigns for the convenience of general readers. Aymard's 
excellent discussion of Hellenistic culture in Histoire des civilisations, Volume I, 
has been adapted by F. Gschnitzer. Heichelheim’s informative chapter on social 
and economic history is, for all its length, at times too summary and goes far into 
the Byzantine period, which is also assumed in the chapters on the historical sig- 
nificance of Byzantium by Moss and early Byzantine state and society by Ostro- 
gorsky. While the northern invaders are treated as part of the history of the 
Empire, the separate Persian and Sassanid power rightly receives a separate treat- 
ment at Altheim’s hands. Cultural developments receive their due, Latin literature 
in a brief but incisive chapter by Ronconi, the art of the Empire in a survey by 
Saria, Greek thought in one by Theiler, and Roman Law in one by Arangio-Ruiz. 
Besides references in other chapters, three chapters are devoted particularly to 
Christianity, two somewhat controversial ones by Stauffer on Jesus and the Early 
Church and one by Schneider on the Christians in the Empire. A brief bibliog- 
raphy, an index, and a useful chronological table complete a well-proportioned 
volume which is eminently suitable for students and for general readers in 
German. 

The work has the faults of its virtues. Not all points can be well coordinated, 
and the need for brevity has led to dogmatic statements or interpretations that 
require further evidence or argument in defense. For example, how far did an 
idea of “spheres of influence” exist to condition the thinking behind the Ebro 
treaty? Is it so probable that Rome destroyed Carthage to prevent the union of 
northwest Africa under a native power? It is doubtful if the influence of Marius 
fell so catastrophically after 100 B.c.; his partisans were powerful still, and he 
himself was elected augur in 97. Many will quarrel with the degree of reliance 
Stauffer has placed on the Fourth Gospel in reconstructing the chronology and 
the career of Jesus and will like to have more evidence of the connections between 
the fall of Sejanus and the attitude of Pilate. Cross references should have brought 
out the considerable discrepancy between Stauffer and Schneider on the develop- 
ment of the “monarchichal” episcopate. Where is the evidence that denunciation 
of the Christians for arson by Josephus was a factor in Nero’s persecution? 
Alféldi’s rehabilitation of the achievements of Gallienus, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
is thoroughly justified, but does the evidence in Eusebius mean that he recognized 
the Christian Church as a juristic person? Were Hadrian’s policy of defense, the 
Augustan “half measures” in the East, and the failure to push the frontier to the 
Carpathians a cause of weakness to the Empire or the result of a judgment of 
what the resources of the Empire would stand? Heichelheim’s chapter is especially 
valuable for its use of the evidence of the coinage. In fact, it contains one of the 
best attempts to evaluate the economic meaning of the redating of the early Rome 
coinage, but it may be doubtful, when we know so few prices, to make a general 
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rise in prices after 140 a factor in the Gracchan agitation. The chronology of the 
growth of imperial estates might receive more attention, and the discussions of 
the late empire might have made more of Boak’s study of manpower in the west- 
ern part. But the complexity of the problem of the fall is fully recognized, and 
Heichelheim’s view that, far from a great division existing between city and 
country, conditions of city dwellers and dwellers on the land in the third century 
tended to be assimilated deserves thoughtful consideration. 

To sum up, though points of detail or interpretation may be questioned, this 
is a good general history, based on excellent scholarship. 


Bryn Mawr College T. Roserr $, BROUGHTON 


-CHURCH AND CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Volume I, 350-814. By 
Gustav Schnürer. Translated by George ]. Undreiner. (Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 574. $7.50.) 


Tuts volume is the first of three which will make available to English readers 
the Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter of the late Gustav Schnürer (died 1941). 
The translation, by one of the author’s pupils, is of the third (and last) German 
edition of 1936 and contains unspecified corrections and revisions of the text sanc- 
tioned by the author. Each volume is to form a unit in itself. The whole work, as 
explained by the author in his foreword, follows in the footsteps of Frédéric Oz- 
anam (died 1853) and Godfrey Kurth (died 1916). 

The Middle Ages are here considered as the origin of our Western civilization, 
an era so dominated by the Catholic Church that it may well be called, as the 
author suggests, the “ECCLESIASTICAL PERIOD” (translator’s capitals) of 
Western civilization. The problem changes, however, as the Middle Ages develop. - 
“The civilization founded and fostered in the West by the Church became dan- 
gerous for the very servants of the Church.” The author is concerned, therefore, 
not only with the fostering of civilization by the Church but with the inevitable 
secularization of the Church itself. 

The reviewer has found this volume interesting and at times illuminating. It 
is obviously the work of a man who has taught the subject over many years and 
has thought about it a great deal both in his study and in his classroom. He is 
familiar with the continental literature of his subject, even in its widest aspects. 
He is well read in the relevant sources, some of them relatively obscure. His nar- 
rative has much of the power and the sweep noted on the dust cover. There are 
shrewd comments upon many topics. The author has found some new things to 
say about the Arians, the Franks, St. Ambrose, and St. Benedict. Much familiar 
material is engagingly presented. The pages on St. Augustine are excellent, despite 
too many and too extensive quotations from the Civitas Dei. The concluding chap- 
ter on Charlemagne is first rate though the Carolingian Renaissance has been 
much oversimplified. 
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Schnürer’s wish, expressed in his foreword, “to preserve himself from a partisan 
and unhistorical idealism” has not been entirely fulfilled: “Lacking Christianity, 
they [the Arabs] lacked the determinant civilizing force”; “Christian teachings 
appeared to him—and rightly sol—far superior”; “The empire Aad [translator's 
italics] to pass away in order to make room for a free development of Christian 
culture”; “A Western civilization would then never have been formed.” Many 
similar passages might be quoted. The past potential subjunctive is used much 
too frequently. There are many misleading uses of the word nationalism, some 
of them the work of the translator. The value of the bibliography, rearranged 
alphabetically by the translator, is uncertain: of the approximately 130 added 
titles, only 36 were published after 1936, 

The author, reasonably judicious at times, never leaves any doubt as to where 
he stands on the many highly controversial topics inevitably involved in a book 
covering this subject. The work as a whole is ambitious, comprehensive, inform- 
ing, and, in its translated form, authorized (it has the Imprimatur of the Church); 
it possesses most of the advantages and disadvantages thereby suggested. 


Smith College Sipney R. PACKARD 


GESCHICHTE DER KREUZZÜGE. Bands I and II. By Adolf Waas. (Freiburg: 
Verlag Herder. 1956. Pp. 396; vi, 391.) 


In these two volumes, the author seeks to provide the German reading public, 
as Grousset did the French and Runciman the English readers, with a unified 
and comprehensive history of the Crusades. It is comprehensive in the sense that 
he touches upon nearly every aspect of the story, tracing the narrative to the end 
of the fifteenth and the idea of the Crusade on into the sixteenth century. The 
work is buttressed by an impressive bibliography, some fifty pages, as well as by 
extensive footnote references, which underline nearly every page. An unusually 
large number of contributions by American scholars is included in the list. 

The author refers to Erdmann’s Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedanken with 
great respect but chooses to depart from him by advancing his own theory of the 
origin of the idea of a Crusade. The “true idea” of the Crusade as he conceives it 
is more restricted even than that of Grousset. He claims to have found a cult of 
dedicated knighthood, Ritterfrömmigkeit, existing before the First Crusade, whose 
beginnings he traces back as far as Charlemagne’s time, if not even to earlier, pre- 
Christian times. This cult included the idea of feudal vassalage to God, the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, the willingness to distant adventure, the motive of revenge, and 
the aim to recover the Lord’s sacred places, particularly the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Holy Grail. It also included belief in God’s leadership and the active participa- 
tion of his angels led by St. Michel, St. George, St. Demetrius, and other saints. 
Waas seems to conclude that it was this cult rather than Pope a s speech that 
accounted for the First Crusade. 
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This theory of lay origin for the Crusade seems unconvincing to the present 
reviewer. Granted that there were lay elements in the crusading idea, the driving 
force and direction were certainly supplied by ecclesiastical forces. It would be 
difficult to establish the existence of a well-organized and wide-spread cult of 
knighthood before the First Crusade. Significant, too, is the fact that Waas finds 
nearly all of his confirmatory evidence in literature written after the First Cru- 
sade. This includes the written version of the Chanson du Roland which recent 
scholarship has established was composed after the Crusade and affected by it. The 
development of the dedicated knightly cult as exemplified by the formation of the 
military orders was rather a result than a cause of the Crusade. 

The author justifies his undertaking of a comprehensive history despite the 
appearance of the internationally collaborative work edited by K. M. Setton on the 
grounds that the latter, written by specialists, must necessarily present a very 
splintered account. He feels that only an individual can provide a unified story; 
Runciman expressed a similar opinion. Examination of the text of these three in- 
dividual undertakings, by Waas, Runciman, and Grousset, reveals extensive scho- 
larly. deficiencies, especially in the present work. None of the three was a specialist 
in this field. Grousset, a specialist in Asiatic history, and Runciman, in Byzantine 
history, made some contribution from their own special fields. Waas is apparently 
interested primarily in the mystical aspects of the Crusade, and it is only there that 
he reflects the fruits of recent scholarship. The narrative is so condensed as to pre- 
clude the contributions that recent scholarship has made; some of his statements 
reflect a scholarly lag of fifty years or more. This judgment must be applied to all 
three writers; despite the impressive scholarly apparatus the three works must be 
appraised primarily for their literary rather than scholarly qualities. The present 
work is further marred by extremely careless proofreading; errors in dates and 
spelling of names are too numerous to be listed here. 


University of Texas A. C. Kerr 


FEUDAL BRITAIN: THE COMPLETION OF THE MEDIEVAL KING- 
DOMS, 1066-1314. By G. W. S. Barrow. (London: Edward Arnold, Publish- 
ers, Ltd.; distrib. by St. Martin’s Press, New York. 1956. Pp. 452. $4.75.) 


Mr. Barrow has produced a book which will be very welcome to the student 
of British history who wants a briefer survey of this important period than the 
one provided by the Oxford History of England, which devotes two large volumes 
and part of a third to the years between 1066 and 1307. Moreover, Barrow covers 
the whole island of Britain by giving adequate space to the history of Wales and 
Scotland. It is straight political history; intellectual history is entirely neglected, 
and social and economic conditions are only mentioned where they have direct 
influence on politics. While ecclesiastical institutions receive their fair share of 
attention, it is largely their political aspects which are discussed. Barrow’s style is 
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clear, precise, and readable, but it cannot be called exciting. He scrupulously avoids 
anything that might be called colorful or amusing. It is a book for the student 
who wants to know rather than a book to entice the general reader. At the same 
time, it is well suited for an interested reader with little previous background. 

Within the limits he set himself, Barrow has done a masterly piece of work. 
His organization is clear and effective. He has used good judgment in selecting 
what is significant. He has an excellent capacity for careful generalization and a 
willingness to make up his mind about controversial questions. He has also made 
full use of the latest monographs and articles so that his book represents the most 
recent results of research. Here this reviewer would have liked a few more foot- 
notes; Barrow occasionally makes a statement which seems new and perhaps 
doubtful without any hint as to its source. One example must suffice. On pages 
84-85 Barrow states that a knight had to serve the king at his own expense for 
forty days a year and longer if the king paid the costs. A footnote says the forty 
days became two months in time of war. As the late Professor Mitchell and I 
spent many years hopefully searching for clear proof of the term of service in An- 
gevin England, 1 naturally would like to know the source of Barrow’s detailed 
information. One is also a little perplexed as to how one performed knight service 
in time of peace. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this book for the general reader is the section 
devoted to Scotland. A number of surveys of English medieval history cover Wales 
fairly adequately, but the internal history of Scotland has been regularly neglected 
in such works. Barrow gives a fascinating brief account of the development of the 
Scots monarchy and the various complicated influences at work in that northern 
realm. 

Any work of this sort is bound to contain some errors in detail, but Barrow 
has made very few, and they are of no significance except to a specialist. In short, 
Mr. Barrow has done well what he set out to do and has made a valuable contri- 
bution to historical literature. 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


STUDIES IN THE AGRARIAN HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By E. 4. Kosminsky. Edited by R. H. Hilton. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Ruth Kisch. [Studies in Mediaeval History, Volume 
VIII.] (New York: Kelley and Millman, Inc.; Oxford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. 
1956. Pp. xxvii, 370. $7.00.) 


Tuts is one of the half dozen most important volumes in English on medieval 
agrarian conditions, even for those who have little confidence in the author's be- 
nighted Marxism. The best quality of these studies is the emphasis throughout 
on complexity, diversity, and even confusion, whether manorial structure or mano- 
rial exploitation and administration are under discussion. The essential contri- 
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bution of the book is a far more exact description of manorial conditions than has 
hitherto been available, and if much of the material strikes the reader as familiar 
it is because Kosminsky’s general conclusions were first stated over twenty-five 
years ago and have won general if modified acceptance. In the present volume they 
are worked out more precisely, and the evidence is subjected to minute and de- 
tailed scrutiny. What may loosely be called the author’s “statistical method” of 
analysis makes for rather dull stretches in the text. Virgate counting and percent- 
age reckoning may be tedious, but it is the only way to extract more information 
from the Hundred Rolls, inquisitions post mortem, extents and surveys, and 
ministers’ accounts. These intractable and incomplete sources are patiently analyzed 
and made to yield a convincing picture in which the small manor, the free peasant 
tenement, and money rent (as opposed to the “classical” great manor with its 
unfree peasants and labor dues) are given their properly conspicuous place. 

There are dozens of points at which the general interpretation or certain spe- 
cific arguments are vulnerable, but a brief review does not allow space to consider 
them. The first chapter, containing a useful review of the sources and some critical 
comments on method, also carries forward some of the Marxist war of words 
launched in the preface. On the lighter side, we are told that the Barons’ War 
was a class struggle, that it was a “struggle within the feudal class,” and that the 
political compromise ending the struggle involved a delimitation of the rights of 
king and lords “so as to ensure the regular, perhaps even the increased, flow of 
rent.” These are provocative views, but as presented here—as alleged “back- 
ground” for the survey of 1279—they do not help very much in explaining why 
the government launched such a detailed investigation of manorial conditions. The 
purpose and use of the 1279 surveys remain a mystery; perhaps the connection 
with the Barons’ War is even closer than Kosminsky’s ideological framework 
permits him to see. 

The work of Vinogradoff is employed repeatedly as the point of departure for 
a more rigorous interpretation of evidence, or else simply as an example of older 
views no longer tenable. All this is sound enough; but several of Vinogradoft’s 
assumptions or preconceptions continue to fill in the gaps of Kosminsky’s evidence. 
Even the hypothetical village assembly and pre-Norman peasant freedom intrude 
into an otherwise valuable discussion. It should also be noted that the phrase 
“feudal rent” and the term “feudal” are usually employed here where “manorial 
rent” and “manorial” are preferable because more exact. “Feudal rent” here 
means payments and services from manors going to feudal lords who hold manors. 
There was indeed a feudal rent, but with this Kosminsky is not concerned. Hence 
the term “feudal” is vague and often connotes “medieval” or simply “bad” (in 
the moral sense of economic exploitation of peasants by lords). This terminological 
difficulty leads to some weird statements—feudalism came to England with the 
Norman Conquest, as everyone knows, but the manor “based on serfdom and 
labor dues,” which existed before the Conquest, is “the most finished form of 
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feudal exploitation.” In this terminological jungle we even have such rare growths 
as “rural bourgeoisie.” 

Finally, there are weaknesses in the general argument arising from the author's 
failure to incorporate later work than his own—notably Lennard’s basic survey of 
the Domesday peasantry. The section on peasants’ appeals to ancient demesne 
status is drastically oversimplified. If the author wishes to indict the whole thir- 


teenth-century bench, then it is incumbent upon him to learn thirteenth-century 
law. 


University of Minnesota Rosert S. Horr 


THE ESTATES OF THE HIGHER NOBILITY IN FOURTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY ENGLAND. By G. A. Holmes. [Cambridge Studies in Economic His- 
tory.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 180. $4.00.) 


Tras case study of six noble families—Mortimer, Bohun, Montague, Vere, 
Courtenay, and De Burgh—discloses the legal and material foundations of their 
political power. Mr. Holmes has constructed his history of the waxing and/or 
waning of each family’s inheritance from its fiscal and tenurial records. He tells 
how some nobles created and augmented their landed estates, how they increased 
their incomes, how they improved their posture in the social hierarchy, and also 
how other families dilapidated their inheritances. Sometimes the mere working of 
the law, through wardship, relief, and forfeiture, eroded an estate as death duties 
do today. New legal devices, notably trusts, joint enfeoffments, and licenses for 
alienation, however, enabled some of the Crown’s “tenants to by-pass the operation 
of feudal law” and to preserve their estates. Other families failed to cope with the 
“new economy,’ things like sheep, herring, rents, inflation, and the Black Death; 
but a few, like the smart men of every age, even turned these novelties to their 
advantage. For those “inheritances which survived,” Holmes observes, tended “to 
grow larger,” and throughout the fourteenth century “there was a natural pat- 
tern of families growing in wealth, dying out, and losing their titles and estates to 
newcomers,” often the creatures of the court. This proves, then, that the family— 
and not an abstract “class” called gentry or nobility as the Tawney-Roper contro- 
versialists fallaciously assume—was the unit of English society that rose or fell. 

The political expression of the noble’s inheritance was his retinue of knights 
and esquires retained through indentures by fees and robes to provide civil and 
military services. Holmes’s discussion, with two appendixes of supporting docu- 
ments, does much to “penetrate into the real world of relationships which lies 
behind the lists of liveries and annuities.” For the turbulence often attributed to 
livery and retaining, he correctly blames “the weakness of kings,” Edward II and 
Richard II, and not the system of retaining or “any social decadence” as superficial 
historians have done. Instead, he proves how “widespread” the keeping of inden- 
tured retainers was by Edward Is reign and how a “normal network of relation- 
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ships,” by 1338, was replacing “fossilized feudalism” with a “basic social form” 
centering about “the great estate.” But was it not the politically active peer, espe- 
cially the new one on the make, rather than the estate itself, that created the lord- — 
retainer “connection”? The resulting system has been called since 1885 “Bastard 
Feudalism,” a term which Holmes, to his credit and my delight, declares “a mis- 
nomer which has no justification except a vague prejudice against the later Middle 
Ages.” Would that he had boldly defied his academic seniors and called this re- 
fined feudalism by another name instead of perpetuating so base and false a 
phrase in a book that will be cited for both fact and interpretation for years to 
come, 


Yale University Wirtram H. DunHam, Jr. 


HISTOIRE DES INSTITUTIONS FRANÇAISES AU MOYEN AGE. Publiée 
sous la direction de Ferdinand Lot et Robert Fawtier. Tome I, INSTITU- 
TIONS SEIGNEURIALES (LES DROITS DU ROI EXERCÉS PAR LES 
GRANDS VASSAUX). By Michel de Bouard, et al. (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1957. Pp. xii, 438. 1,800 fr.) 


This is the first of a projected series of four volumes on French medieval insti- 
‘tutions. The second will deal with the institutions of the French monarchy, the 
third with the French church, and the last with urban and parochial institutions. 
The whole work was planned by Ferdinand Lot in his remarkably fecund old 
age; at his death in 1952 he left the responsibility of completing the task to Robert 
Fawtier. Fawtier, in his preface, explains the difficulties which have held up pub- 
lication until now—war, illness, change of plans—all the familiar troubles that 
plague any cooperative venture. But he also assures us that the remaining volumes 
should appear quickly and that we shall at last have a history of French institu- 
tions written by historians who are interested in describing the working of institu- 
tions in their social setting rather than by professors of legal history who are 
interested primarily in the development of juristic concepts. 

The first volume, on the institutions of the great feudal states, does not quite 
fulfill this promise. It was written by fourteen different scholars, and it is always 
difficult to persuade so many writers to follow a uniform pattern. None of the 
essays are based entirely on the primary sources; they summarize articles and 
monographs which have already been published, with a few supplementary ref- 
erences to the archives. This procedure gives results of unequal value. Where 
there has been recent research, and above all, when the research has been con- 
ducted by the same scholar who wrote the essay, the discussion is stimulating and 
enlightening. In this class are the studies of the duchy of Normandy by Michel de 
Bouard, of the Plantagenet empire by Jaques Boussard, and of Burgundian insti- 
tutions by Jean Richard. Ganshof’s chapter on Flanders just misses being in this 
category; it is based on a profound knowledge of the sources but is organized ac- 
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cording to the old categories of the legal historian. As a result, it is divided and 
subdivided into so many topics that it is difficult to form a concept of Flemish in- 
stitutions as a whole. The study of Béarn, by Tucoo-Chala, is interesting in show- 
ing strong influences from the Iberian peninsula and a remarkable series of checks 
on the power of the ruler. Most of the other chapters are useful summaries, often 
with helpful bibliographical references. 

The first general impression one receives from this volume is how much work 
remains to be done on medieval French institutions. In case after case the authors 
lament the lack of special studies; for example, in a county as thoroughly investi- 
gated as Flanders, Ganshof finds very little on the feudal relationship between the 
count and his vassals, In other lordships little is known about the revenues and 
financial techniques of early rulers or about the origin of taxation. 

In the second place, the reader will be impressed by the tremendous differences 
in the rate of institutional growth among feudal states. Feudalism began every- 
where as an improvisation; the lord and a handful of followers took over responsi- 
bility and ruled directly and personally without worrying greatly about institu- 
tional forms. But in some regions this informal and personal rule continued clear 
through the thirteenth century, while in others the institutionalizing of justice, 
administration, and finance began as early as the eleventh century. States of the 
latter sort—preeminently Normandy and Flanders—were the creative element in 
feudalism, and their institutions were copied throughout France. This creativity, 
in turn, seems to have depended on the degree of control which the count or duke 
had over his state and on the comprehensiveness of the feudal bond. Rulers who 
had little authority outside their own estates and who had to deal with numerous 
allodial lordships did not need and could not have given authority to institutions 
of the Norman type. Only in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth centuries, 
when the tendency to concentrate power at the center had gone so far that no 
lordship could preserve its autonomy without well-developed institutions, did 
these tardy sinners see the light and accept the true doctrine of baillis, high courts, 
receivers, and Chambres des Comptes. 


Princeton University Josep R. STRAYER 


Modern European History 


UN GRAND HOMME D'AFFAIRES AU DEBUT DU XVI* SIECLE—JA- 
COB FUGGER. By Léon Schick. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Études, VI? Sec- 
tion, Centre de Recherches Historiques. Affaires et Gens d’Affaires, XI.] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. xi, 323. 1,700 fr.) 


Tue author of this volume is not a professional historian but a banker whose 
interest in history has caused him to undertake a thorough investigation of the 
career and achievements of Jacob Fugger, the most successful financier in Europe 
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during the early sixteenth century. Because of the genuine affinity of interest be- 
tween M. Schick and his subject, this study presents a lucid and sympathetic treat- 
ment of the many financial ventures through which the first citizen of Augsburg 
not only built a personal fortune but exercised vast power in international politics 
and finance. The structure of the book is necessarily biographical, but its major 
emphasis is upon the successive maneuvers through which Fugger built his amaz- 
ing personal enterprise. These are traced in very considerable detail and are an- 
alyzed both in chronological and schematic form. Especial attention is given to the 
long series of contracts through which Fugger built his quasi-monopolistic opera- 
tions in mining, particularly in the Tyrol and Hungary. These invaluable con- 
cessions resulted chiefly from timely loans to impecunious princes who increasingly 
relied upon Fugger’s excellent credit facilities, while Fugger, for his part, did not 
hesitate to seek his ends by corruption of officials, sharp bargaining, and legal sub- 
terfuge. Schick carefully indicates the nature of all major components of the Fug- 
ger financial empire in central Europe and gives information concerning certain 
related matters, such as the role of Fugger in papal finances, the election of 
Charles V, and the perennial struggle against monopolies. In the final chapters, 
he analyzes the juridical, administrative, and financial structure of the Fugger 
organization and the mechanisms utilized for the production and sale of copper. 

It should be stressed that this volume is not a work of original research but 
essentially a compilation of materials from a large body of secondary sources, 
chiefly German monographs, with added information from the manuscript ar- 
chives of the Fugger family and the cities of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Innsbruck. 
Thus the volume represents a convenient synthesis of much known information, 
with the addition of certain new materials, chiefly statistical, from original sources. 
It contains many charts and graphs, and there are extensive footnotes, many illus- - 
trations, and a large bibliography. The author’s purpose is to incorporate into a 
single, readable volume all essential information concerning Jacob Fugger’s spec- 
tacular financial achievements. In this he has succeeded well, in the sense that the 
work will be of value to the general reader and the informed student of the period, 
although necessarily of less significance for the specialist. The book’s limitations 
are chiefly the result of the author’s viewpoint. Jacob Fugger’s financial achieve- 
ments and the elements of his vast enterprise are well analyzed, but there is little 
concerning their broader significance, such as the impact of nascent capitalism 
upon the social and economic structure of Europe and its place in Renaissance 
civilization. Within its intended scope, however, the volume is authoritative, read- 
able, and a valuable study in the economic realities of the period. 


Brown University WiLLiam F. CHurcH 
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DOLLINGER UND FRANKREICH: EINE GEISTIGE ALLIANZ, 1823-1871. 
By Stefan Lösch. [Schriftenreihe zur Bayerischen Landesgeschichte, Band 51.] 
(Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1955. Pp. xi, 568.) 


“THE historian Döllinger remains an object of equal interest to those who 
deem that one half of his life was devoted to superstition or the other to sacrilege,” 
Lord Acton wrote half a century ago (Cambridge University Library, Add. MS. 
4908). This book by Stefan Lösch, professor emeritus of Tübingen, is further evi- 
dence of this persistant interest. 

Professor Lösch intended that his book should be no more than a preliminary 
study of the sources from which a scientific biography might be written. This fact 
accounts for the lack of cohesion between the various parts of the study. The new 
documentary material consists of fifty-six letters, nearly all of which are from the 
Montalembert archives or the Döllinger archives and are published here for the 
first time. These letters are accompanied by eight essays which have as a general 
theme the spiritual alliance that existed between Döllinger and the French Church 
of the Restoration. Here Lósch is at his best, and a book which narrowly misses 
being a biography of a single man becomes the intellectual history of an era. A 
third section of the book consists of a bibliography of all of Döllinger’s printed 
work, Since Dóllinger frequently wrote for newspapers and nearly always anony- 
mously, this complete bibliography is extremely important. Á second bibli- 
ography consisting of Döllinger’s works in translation establishes clearly the scope 
of his reputation and the pervasiveness of his influence. Finally, an essay dealing 
with portraits of Döllinger constitutes an interesting approach to this intriguing 
personality. 

The author makes his greatest contribution to an understanding of Döllinger 
in his discussion of the historian’s intellectual formation, Dóllinger was carried out 
of the Catholic Church by his insistance on the application of the discipline of 
history to the problems of theology. Lösch establishes clearly that the idea of the 
historical development of Christian theology came to Döllinger from Lamennais 
and that Lamennais’ ideas played an essential role in the formation of many of 
the historian’s attitudes and later ideas. 

Exhaustive as this book is in detailing many of the episodes in Döllinger’s life 
it has not made adequate use of the available materials in the English language. 
Lord Acton stood nearest to Déllinger and knew his mind better than any other 
man yet there is no evidence that the author made use of the thousands of Acton 
notes on the subject of Döllinger and his French connections available in the 
Cambridge University library. With the publication of this book, Déllinger studies 
can advance only through a study and analysis of the Acton notes and through 
the long-promised publication of the Acton-Döllinger correspondence by Douglas 
Woodruff. ' 


University of Michigan | STEPHEN J. Tonsor 
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ENGLAND UND DER NEUE KURS, 1890-1895: AUF GRUND UN- 
VEROFFENTLICHTER AKTEN. By Theodor A. Bayer. [Túbinger 
Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, Number 3.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Siebeck]. 1955. Pp. 128. DM 8.60.) 

DIE DEUTSCH-SCHWEIZERISCHE PRESSE ZU EINIGEN PROBLEMEN 
DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES. By Ernst-Otto Maetzke. | Tübinger 

, Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, Number 2.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Siebeck]. 1955. Pp. 109. DM 7.80.) 


Tnese two monographs (the second and third in the Tübingen series on his- 
tory and politics) are thoughtful and objective studies, reflecting credit on the 
editors, H. Rothfels, T. Eschenburg, and W. Markert. Both Bayer and Maetzke 
acknowledge in particular the inspiration and assistance of Professor Rothfels. 

Bayer’s study of Anglo-German relations from 1890 to 1895 probes the origins 
of the deep-seated suspicions and misunderstandings that developed in London 
and Berlin during these fateful first years of Germany’s New Course. It is Bayer’s 
contention that the Kaiser, the Chancellor, and the Auswärtiges Amt seriously 
miscalculated the effect in London of the decision to drop the Reinsurance Treaty 
with Russia. Far from acting as an inducement for England to ally herself with 
Germany, the New Course in Berlin actually rendered it less necessary and less 
attractive for England to commit herself on the Continent. Indeed, Berlin’s change 
of course delivered into English hands the “key” (as Bayer puts it) to the Euro- 
pean balance of power. The directors of policy in Berlin, failing to understand the 
subtleties of the new situation, saw only with suspicion and anxiety the rejec- 
tion of their proffered friendship. In reaction, they decided to put pressure on 
England in colonial questions, which they regarded as essentially “nonpolitical.” 
In so doing they completely failed to grasp the fact that for the British Empire 
colonial matters were by no means of secondary importance nor could they be 
arbitrarily separated from problems of “die Grosse Politik” as understood in 
Berlin. 

The appendix to the study gives the text of thirteen previously unpublished 
British documents from the many that Bayer used in the Public Record Office. 

The Maetzke monograph analyzes the reaction of the German-language Swiss 
press to the following major subjects: the plans of the Third Reich for a New 
Order in Europe, the postwar plans of the United Nations, the Allies’ demand for 
unconditional surrender, and the question of the extent of German opposition to 
Hitler. As might be expected, the leading German-Swiss papers reflected, by and 
large, moderation and good sense. If they had little use for Hitler’s New Order, 
they also regarded the Morgenthau Plan as “madness.” In general they regretted 
the negative philosophy of unconditional surrender, fearing that it would lead to 
anarchy and revolution in Europe with disastrous repercussions on Switzerland. 
Allied departures from the principles of the Atlantic Charter did not pass un- ' 
noticed, 
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Maetzke feels that the German-language Swiss press, taken by and large, kept 
its head remarkably well during the war and arrived at generally sound and far- 
sighted conclusions, except in the matter of the German opposition to Hitler, On 
this question he contends that the German-Swiss press (for various reasons which 
he analyzes at some length) was influenced by emotions which prevented it from 
reaching a proper evaluation of the extent and nature of the opposition to Hitler 
that culminated in the courageous attempt of July 20, 1944. 


Washington, D. C. Wırrıam M. FRANKLIN 


THE GROWTH OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT FROM JAMES THE 
FIRST TO VICTORIA. By 4. H. Dodd. (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1956. Pp. xv, 215. 235.) 


TEACHERs and students of English history will be grateful to Professor Dodd 
for this compact and useful work. His study of the development of the English 
system of parliamentary government does not pretend to be an original contribu- 
tion to the subject; developed from lectures to his advanced students at Bangor in 
Wales, it is a series of essays on the growth of responsible government during ten 
successive periods, essays based on the recognized modern authorities. “It is pri- 
marily a study of politics in action,” we are told in the preface, “with more stress 
on quirks of character and twists of fortune” than on abstract principles or legal 
theories. Unlike many treatments of British constitutional development it is in- 
formal in tone and lively in style. 

Dodd begins by citing the definition of responsible government set forth in 
Lord Durham’s celebrated Report, namely, that if the crown “has to carry on the 
government in unison with a representative body, it must consent to carry it on 
by means of those in whom that representative body has confidence.” Durham 
believed that this principle had “long been considered an indisputable and essential 
part of our constitution.” The chief theme of Dodd’s book is that while the aim of 
responsible government may have been pursued for some two hundred years be- 
fore Victoria’s accession, the means for securing it—the devices characteristic of 
modern parliamentary government—were not achieved, many of them, until the 
turn of the nineteenth century, some of them not until later in Victoria’s own 
reign. 

This, of course, is not new, but it is explained with clarity and effectiveness. 
There are apt quotations from contemporary sources, the characterizations of 
leading personalities are shrewd, and there are numerous succinct—often epi- 
grammatic—generalizations which will doubtless find their way into many lec- 
tures and examination papers. Occasionally a modern parallel is forced (as in the 
references to Senator McCarthy and McCarthyism), and there are occasional 
errors: the election of 1710, for example, is referred to as a “whig landslide,” 
obviously a slip for “tory”; while the dozen Tory peers created at one stroke in 
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1712 become eleven, spoiling Wharton’s quip: “Will you vote individually, or by 
your foreman?” 

These are unimportant flaws. Dodd is to be congratulated on a book which 
conveniently embodies the conclusions of Namier, Michael, Aspinall, and other 
ground-breakers and which deals effectively with the old myths while making 
clear the distinctions stressed by the revisionists. 


College of Wooster Rosert WALCOTT 


PURITANISM IN THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT PERSECUTION, 1660- 

1688. By Gerald R. Cragg. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. 

ix, 325. $5.50.) 

Te Restoration brought back not only the King but the Established Church. 
How the Anglicans and the Tories then strove to root out nonconformity, be- 
ginning with the Act of Conformity in 1662 and culminating with the savage 
Conventicle Act of 1670, has often been told, That the effort, in spite of appalling 
brutalities, notsome prisons, exorbitant fines, confiscations, and ghastly insults did 
not materially diminish the numbers of dissenters is also familar, as is the almost 
comic outcome when in 1688 the bishops suddenly courted the dissenters as allies 
against James I. 

Dr. Cragg’s account approaches these years from a side opposite to that of the 
conventional narratives—from the side of the nonconformist mentality and its ° 
ingrained habits of life. He enumerates the manners of worship, the codes of 
family. and congregational discipline, and the ethics of mutual help, which pro- 
vided the social cohesion. He arrays the theological concepts which constructed a 
rationale for accepting affliction as divine dispensation and proved indestructible. 
He shows the stages by which the persecuting passion expended itself, so that at 
last the concept of toleration became a way to escape an insoluble problem. 

Because he is presenting the consciousness (and the mute unconsciousness) of 
a whole segment of the society, Cragg uses the word “Puritan” as a description of 
the central mentality, whether Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, or Quaker. He 
thus demonstrates, as no previous study has done, the fundamental unity behind 
such apparently diverse figures as, let us say, Baxter, Howe, Owen, Fox, and 
Bunyan. 

Though in a sense Cragg’s story is one of triumph, in that Puritanism en- 
dured and won toleration, from his point of view it ends with an ironically tragic 
twist. As the dissenters acquired a place in the nation’s life and began to settle 
into it, the religious ardors, which were their reason for being, waned. “The 
twilight of Puritanism did not give way to darkness, but it was clearly the prelude 
to a more prosaic day.” 

The presentation, depending not on chronological sequence, is bound to wax 
prolix at times, as episode after episode in the dreary tale must be recounted, 
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until even horrors become monotonous. Cragg keeps an even, restrained tone, 
which sometimes seems so objective as to appear frigid; yet the reader senses a 
profound though never histrionic comprehension of the spiritual ordeal his Puri- 
tans suffered. If he endows them, inheritors of the New. Model Army, with the 
virtues rather of the patient ox than of the lion, possibly this ts because he is 
looking ahead to the pianissimo finale rather than back toward the heroic 
overture. 


Harvard University Perry MILLER 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TREASURY, 1660-1702. By Stephen B. 
Baxter, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 301. 
$6.00.) 


Baxrer is dealing here with a complex, partly neglected, but in some respects 
controversial subject. He is on comparatively safe ground when analyzing the 
administrative machinery in the development of the Treasury. There is no white 
line, however, separating the administrative from the constitutional and political 
aspects of history. The author, therefore, inevitably enters these latter and more 
dangerous fields in his earlier chapters where he treats of the relations of the 
Treasury with the king, other departments or high officers of state, and the coun- 
cils of the realm. In these connections, in spite of cautious and qualifying state- 
ments, he seems to overrate the authority of the Treasury. 

Baxter deliberately avoids a particular discussion of the relationship between 
the Treasury and Parliament on the ground, no doubt, that this topic lies outside 
the scope of his subject. He takes the point of view that as far as the Treasury 
was concerned, in this period, administrative development was more significant 
than the constitutional. Yet one might ask whether the growing concern of the 
House of Commons with finance did not materially affect the development of the 
Treasury's administrative functions and even their techniques. 

Sections on the dependent revenue boards are slight, and those on the Ex- 
chequer contain little that is new. The major portion of the book is devoted to 
the personnel of the treasury office, secretaries, clerks, other subordinate officials, 
and servants, with a great deal of biographical detail. Here apparently is the basis 
for the author’s claim that in this period the Treasury reached “maturity.” Al- 
though one may hesitate to accept the declaration at its face value, one can scarcely 
deny the importance of two developments stressed by Baxter: the establishment of 
a permanent staff and the improvement in the methods of keeping records. 

The reader may experience some difficulty in obtaining a clear concept of 
treasury functions, partly because these are scattered through the various chapters. 
The extent to which the Treasury could make policies, even those that were 
primarily administrative, is rather obscure. The author certainly exaggerates the 
importance of handling secret service funds. Considerable extraneous material, 
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normally subordinated in footnotes, is included in the text and diverts attention 
from the main argument, The author tends to confuse the reader by his habit of 
following a general statement with multiple exceptions, qualifications, and a final 
summary that varies greatly from the introductory assertion. The resulting lack 
of clarity is regrettable, for the book contains an interesting thesis and considerable 
information not easily available elsewhere. 

The late W. A. Shaw’s excellent calendars of treasury books, supplemented by 
calendars of other official papers, with occasional references to original sources 
in the Public Record Office and British Museum, furnish the main basis for the 
administrative aspects of this study. The author’s use of secondary sources appears 
to have been limited. Further exploration into what others have written about this 
subject and the period might have given the author better perspective, the need 
for which appears at several points. In spite of the defects noted, this work is 
clearly characterized by honest scholarship and, therefore, demands respect. 


Wilson College Dora Maz CLARK 


FOUR WORTHIES: JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, ANNE CLIFFORD, JOHN 
TAYLOR, OLIVER HEYWOOD. By Wallace Notestein. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 1957. Pp. 248. $4.00.) 


Tue writing of history these days has become a relentlessly purposeful busi- 
ness. Recent generations of historians are solemnly intent on the quest for under- 
lying trends, basic patterns, significant correlations, and deeper meanings. For 
analytical historians the individuality of men and women signifies little in com- 
parison with the destinies and imputed purposes of the groups and classes to 
which they are supposed to belong, and particular events have their particularity 
squeezed out of them by the pressure of the underlying trend. In such circum- 
stances the human universe of the historian tends to become as abstract and de- 
humanized as the natural universe of the physicist is abstract and denatured. No 
doubt this is all—or at least partly—to the good. Still it does us no harm occa- 
sionally to be reminded that the house of history has many mansions and that 
those mansions do not always and all have to be furnished in the austere, formida- 
ble, and severely functional style that is currently the fashion. 

After chasing so many historians down the main road in a wearisome, grim- 
visaged pursuit of ultimate truth, a pursuit that pauses not to look to the right or 
to the left, it is pleasant sometimes to take a quiet ruminative stroll down a few 
byways with a guide who really knows the countryside. For the byways of the 
England that stretches from the Armada to the Glorious Revolution Wallace 
Notestein is just such an experienced, amiable guide; and it is on just such a 
quiet stroll that he takes the reader in Four Worthies. The worthies—John Cham- 
berlain, Lady Anne Clifford, John Taylor, and Oliver Heywood—are not big 
names in the history of the great causes of their time. The trouble with most of 
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the big names—John Eliot, John Hampden, John Pym, John Churchill, even 
Francis Bacon and Thomas Wentworth—is that they are just that: embodiments 
of great causes carrying the misleading label of a personal name. When we have 
done our best to grasp what the man behind the cause and the label was like as a 
person, we are still left with an abstraction—rather like what our picture of 
Samuel Pepys would be if we had only the navy records and no diaries to go by. 
In this respect Notestein’s worthies differ from the great ones of their day; 
and in this respect alone are they like each other. Throughout their lives in vari- 
ous ways they engaged in a reasonably full although largely unintentional process 
of self-revelation. Chamberlain showed himself in the stream of lively letters he 
sent his friends, especially Dudley Carleton. To earn a living John Taylor wrote a 
number of eccentric travel books in prose and doggerel that told a bit about what 
England and a good deal about what John Taylor were like. Anne Clifford—suc- 
cessively the worthy wife and widow of the worthless Earl of Dorset and the 
worthless Earl of Pembroke—was in inveterate diarist. So was that tireless recorder 
of his own spiritual wrestlings, the Nonconformist minister, Thomas Heywood. 
It is of the essence of the personal portrait of an individual that it does not 
lend itself to summary. The good of it is in the details; and so it is with Note- 
stein’s portraits of his worthies. In such a case all the reviewer can do is to thank 
Notestein for having arranged matters so he could pass several hours in the 
pleasant company of four interesting people and to recommend the same enter- 
tainment to others. Notestein’s arranging is both adept and necessary; without it 
three of his four worthies—all except Chamberlain—could be bores to the casual 
guest. He has elicited from them the comments that tell most about them, about 
their friends, and about the world they lived in. What a deal of insight it gives us 
into the ordinary conditions of seventeenth-century town life when the Water Poet 
singles out Leicester for special praise because its streets were “so clean from 
dunghills, filth or soil that one could walk all over town in low shoes.” 
Notestein has a realist’s eye. His paintings are in the genre style. Although he 
is fond of all his worthies with a catholic fondness that has room for the some- 
what rowdy waterman John Taylor and the bluenose Puritan Oliver Heywood, he 
does not pretty them up. Even of John Chamberlain, the wittiest and most agree- 
able of the lot, he says: “John Chamberlain valued dignity in all things, and suc- 
cess.” Occasionally and quite casually Notestein pauses to dispose of some myth— 
created and inflated by the higher historical didacticism—that obscures the view. 
Thus the sentimental semi-Tory, semi-Socialist theory of Stuart paternalism gets 
its quick come-uppance: “James I was never interested in the troubles of his 
lowlier subjects.” Once in a while, perhaps, Notestein permits his affection for 
England to assume command of his judgment. Then he finds in the more in- 
gratiating traits of his worthies something peculiarly English; a less loving eye 
might find such traits less common among the English and less rare among other 
breeds of men. It does not appear that “outspokenness,” “kindness,” “frankness,” 
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“moderation,” and “affability” were either nonexistent among the rest of mankind 
or universal among the English in the seventeenth century, before, or since. Indeed 
a number of the English figures that appear in the background of the sketches— 
the mealy-mouthed precisian who turned his old mother out of the house, for 
example—seem quite devoid of those or any other redeeming characteristics. But 
Notestein’s prejudice in favor of the English—if it be that—is not only an amiable 
but a useful one. Without it he would be a less amusing, a less enthusiastic, and 
even a less instructive guide. 


Washington University J. H. Hexrer 


JOHN LOCKE: A BIOGRAPHY. By Maurice Cranston, (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1957. Pp. xvi, 496. $8.00.) 


Ar his death in 1704, the philosopher, John Locke, left his manuscripts and 
personal papers to his cousin and protégé, Peter King. In time, King rose to be 
Lord Chancellor, his descendants became the barons King and earls of Lovelace, 
and Locke’s papers, known as the Lovelace Collection, remained the property of 
the family. In 1948, however, the Bodleian Library was able to obtain the collec- 
tion from Lord Lovelace by purchase, and a subsequent addition of 166 letters was 
made in 1953. Thus, a great mass of materials, most of them unknown or hitherto 
largely inaccessible, became available to scholars. Included in the Lovelace Collec- 
tion are Locke’s notebooks on many subjects, manuscript treatises, detailed money 
accounts, nearly three thousand letters, and ten volumes of a journal. With these 
riches, Mr. Cranston has been enabled to write a biography which will doubtless 
long remain the standard and definitive life of Locke, With the Cranston volume, 
Locke becomes of all seventeenth-century thinkers the man whose personal life 
and development is most fully open to us. 

If a philosopher be a lover of wisdom and one who strives to exemplify this 
love by his life, rather than a professional expounder of doctrines in a university, 
as the weakened modern usage has unfortunately tended to make it, then Locke 
is surely entitled to that name, There are, of course, various forms of the philo- 
sophic life. Locke shaped his in the style of the later seventeenth century, when 
the religious perplexities of the early Stuart age, the wrestlings of “divided and 
distinguished worlds,” had mainly passed away and while an Augustan calm 
gained slowly over denominational fanaticism and political rage. He lived by a 
utilitarian hedonism and a reasonable Christianity. Though he accepted participa- 
tion in public life, he shunned controversy as far as possible. Prudent, avoiding 
extremes, he was a man of supreme common sense. 

Cranston has provided a vivid account of Locke’s intellectual relations and 
friendships with Englishmen and foreigners. He has also depicted with much ar- 
tistry the philosopher’s characteristics and has not concealed his defects. He has 
been especially struck by Locke’s passion for secrecy and his unremitting efforts to 
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cover his tracks, to which end he used ciphers, cut names out of letters, and desig- 
nated friends with pseudonyms and inverted initials. He even resorted to falsifica- 
tion, as when he disclaimed acquaintance with the writings of the notorious 
Hobbes. “However inappropriately,” Cranston declares, “. . . the founder of the 
Age of Reason” took “a postively Gothic pleasure in mystery for the sake of 
mystery.” A part of Locke the mystificateur is, no doubt, accounted for by idio- 
syncrasy. But Cranston has perhaps underestimated the hazards of intellectual 
candor in the seventeenth century. The possibility of persecution for ideas was 
still real, and some of the doctrines solemnly anathematized by the University of 
Oxford in 1683 were those which Locke himself held. His connection with the 
Earl of Shaftesbury was also a risk. Moreover, as Leo Strauss has pointed out in 
Natural Right and History (Chicago, 1953), Locke was careful when expressing 
his views not always to state them openly and without obscurity, lest they un- 
settle minds unprepared for all their implications. In short, like some other 
philosophers, Locke would not admit the world to the full communication of his 
thoughts and reserved that privilege for the discerning minority guided by reason 
rather than passion. 

Cranston deals only briefly with the substance and evolution of Locke’s 
thought, and here his guidance is sometimes open to question. It does not seem 
correct, for example, to describe Locke’s attitude toward religious toleration in 
1659 as “extremely cautious.” By that date (he was then twenty-four), his views on 
the subject appear to have been well formed, and his only scruple, as he remarked, 
was with respect to Catholics, whose liberty might be incompatible with the 
nation’s security, since they owed allegiance to a foreign power. In general, a 
larger acquaintance with the tolerationist and political literature of the English 
revolution might have suggested to Cranston that some of Locke’s ideas on both 
liberty of conscience and government had been almost commonplaces among the 
theorists of the revolutionary years and that Locke is unlikely to have escaped 
their influence, In tracing his political beliefs, Cranston is, I think, seriously mis- 
taken when he characterizes Locke in 1660 as a “man of the Right, an extreme 
authoritarian.” He was never that. All his early associations were with Parliamen- 
tarians, and it was with the help of the Parliamentarian M.P., Alexander Popham, 
that he obtained his school and university education. While he welcomed the 
Restoration, it must be remembered that the return of the Stuart meant the end 
of military rule and restoration of a free parliament as well as of monarchy. 

Cranston well summarizes the greatness of Locke’s achievement at the con- 
clusion of his splendid biography. Locke, he says, “did not merely enlarge men’s 
knowledge, he changed their ways of thinking.” 


McGill University PEREZ ZAGORIN 
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WATERLOO TO PETERLOO, By R. J. White. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1957. Pp. ix, 202. $3.75.) 

In any manual of gamesmanship for historians, the phrase “age of transition” 
must surely occupy a high place of honor, not far behind “social and economic 
factors” and “climate of opinion.” Not only does it obviate the need for analysis 
by being vaguely yet portentously evocative; it also possesses one other inestimably 
convenient quality—it can never be wrongly applied. Mr. White’s book is a study 
of the transition forced upon English society and politics by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It is a tribute to the author that unlike the many who, perhaps mistaking 
them for the weather, talk all the time about transitions without doing anything 
about them, he brings to his subject a fresh approach and a refusal to accept the 
obvious. 

It is his thesis that the troubled postwar period in England, when a society 
held together artificially for some time by the need for a united war effort was 
suddenly laid open to the disruptions long contained within it, must not be re- 
garded merely in the textbook terms of wicked Tory repression and heroic popular 
agitation. The author shows the extent to which the mental outlook of both 
governors and governed was still shaped by the values and conventions of the 
eighteenth century. Liverpool and his colleagues, far from being the ogres of 
Shelley’s imagination, were in fact old-fashioned country gentlemen attempting to 
steer a middle course between alarmists on the right and insurgents on the left, 
“What they did not recognize was that a nation of shopkeepers could not con- 
tinue to be governed by the social and administrative devices of a rural civiliza- 
tion.” On the other hand, much of the radical agitation was still essentially simple 
violence produced by economic necessity. Jeremiah Brandreth’s tragicomic “Pen- 
trich Revolution” of 1817 in which the establishment of a provisional government 
was believed to have something to do with the distribution of provisions is an 
example. 

The real significance of Peterloo, according to White, is that it started out 
not as a wild protest meeting of persons in distress, but as an orderly demonstra- 
tion by people who knew that the only remedy for their depressed situation lay 
in suffrage extension and subsequent legislation. Though the gathering ended 
tragically, it showed that the pedagogical efforts of men like Cobbett, Cartwright, 
and Hunt had borne fruit. The future of British radicalism lay on the side not of 
violence but of political reform. 

The book’s greatest value lies in the penetrating analysis of the Regency social 
scene in its opening chapters. The narrative of agitation and alarm which follows 
is less successful, in spite (or perhaps because) of the author’s best efforts to be 
melodramatic. Thinking only of Chartism, one might question his judgment that 
Peterloo “marked the point of final conversion of provincial England to the doc- 
trine of First Things First.” 

Harvard University Jonn CLivE 
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THE ENGLISH COMMON READER: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
MASS READING PUBLIC, 1800-1900. By Richard D. Altick. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 430. $6.00.) 


THe growth of the reading public with the social and political implications of 
increasing literacy through the centuries is a subject that is attracting increased 
attention from social historians. Professor Richard D. Altick has made an im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of the impact of the printed word upon 
the population of England in the nineteenth century. Wisely he prefaces his book 
with three chapters that summarize the influence of popular reading from Cax- 
ton’s first printing in England in 1477 to the end of the eighteenth century. In 
the major portion of his book, Altick is concerned with elementary literacy and 
the growth of an interest in reading in the bulk of the population as distinguished 
from the more cultivated and sophisticated levels of society. He is also concerned 
with the motivations that led to the expansion of educational opportunities for the 
masses and the results of that expansion. Some of his most interesting pages deal 
with the arguments pro and con for the education of the lower orders of society. 
The notion that mass education is a way to social salvation is relatively new in 
the world, and the British ruling classes did not accept the idea without many 
predictions of disaster and chaos when greasy Joan should waste her time reading 
novels instead of keeling the pot. 

The evolution of a mass reading public accelerated throughout the nineteenth 
century and received constant stimulation from a number of influences exerted by 
religious groups, the utilitarian philosophy, the development of elementary and 
secondary schools, the founding of mechanics’ institutes, the expansion of the 
book trade, the reduction in the price of books, and the rise of popular newspapers 
and magazines, all of which have significant chapters in Altick’s study. In ap- 
pendixes he provides an interesting list of best sellers and statistics on the circula- 
tion of magazines and newspapers. 

At a time when Aldus in Venice was printing the classics for scholarly readers 
and printers elsewhere in Europe were more concerned with producing monu- 
ments of learning in Latin than with printing anything in the languages of their 
countries, it is significant that Caxton chose to print popular books in the English 
vernacular. His decision argues that England already had a sufficiently large 
number of people who could read to offer a promising market for English books. 
The start that Caxton made in providing reading matter for ordinary Englishmen 
set a pattern for publication that was followed in later generations, and from his 
time onward there is a steady expansion of the reading public, though not always 
in proportion to the growth of population, as Altick points out. Various reasons 
account for the failure of literacy always to keep pace with the population: neglect 
of education in certain periods, economic depressions, the high cost of books in 
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relation to wages, and other factors such as the relative amount of a workman’s 
wages that went for drink. 

By the first third of the nineteenth century, religious and business groups 
generally agreed that a little education was good for the masses, though the farm- 
ing interests fought even elementary education that might disturb the equanimity 
of their low-paid laborers. Industrialists believed that a modicum of education 
would “safeguard men’s minds against thoughts of rebellion,” improve their 
morals, and make them steadier workers. There was widespread fear, neverthe- 
less, that too much reading would unsettle the masses, and the great problem was 
to limit the dose of education to precisely the amount that would be useful. Educa- 
tional leaders “believed it possible to draw a line between literacy for the sole 
purpose of learning one’s religious duties and ordained place in life, and literacy 
for undesirable ends.” History has long since demonstrated the nalveté of this 
view, and the Russians are experiencing today the difficulties of providing educa- 
tion without having the educated ask embarrassing questions about the orthodoxies 
of the ruling class. 

Reformers of the later nineteenth century changed their views and accepted 
mass education as a method of attaining Utopia. In this they proved almost as 
naive as their predecessors. Literacy increased but so did the appetite for literature 
that was not noticeably “elevating.” The masses continued to demonstrate preju- 
dices and shortcomings not improved by the weekend reading of murders and 
scandals chronicled by the sensational press. Today the Sunday News-of-the- 
World, unparalleled even in America for sensational drivel, is reported to have 
the largest circulation of any newspaper in existence. Despite this growth of the 
appetite for rubbish, the taste of the English public for worth-while books has 
reached a point where the English market for a work of nonfiction is frequently 
larger than the market in the United States, which has more than three times the 
population. Altick has made good use of both secondary material and primary 
sources in his study. He has written a readable and a significant book which no 
social historian of modern England can afford to overlook. He has also provided 
a helpful bibliography and valuable documentation. 


The Folger Library Lous B. Wricur 


THE GREAT FAMINE: STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY, 1845-52. Edited by 
R. Dudley Edwards and T. Desmond Williams. (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 517. $6.00) 


Tris is a distinguished book and an important contribution to the history of 
nineteenth-century Ireland. The Great Famine in all its horror is here, but the 
interpretation which it receives should do much to end the long legend that its 
worst results came from the neglect and ill intent of Englishmen, “Human limi- 
tations and timidity,” write the editors, “dominate the story of the Great Famine, 
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but of great and deliberately imposed evil in high positions of responsibility there 
is little evidence. The really great evil lay in the totality of that social order which 
made such a famine possible. . . .” 

Originally published in Dublin, these studies are a cooperative effort of scholars 
in Ireland and Great Britain working in such fields as history, literature, and 
medicine. The book was organized and planned by Irish scholars in Ireland. The 
first two chapters, “Ireland on the Eve of the Famine” by R. B. McDowell, and 
“Agriculture” by E. R. R. Green, present a remarkably clear view of prefamine 
Irish society. Professor McDowell discusses population, industries and communi- 
cations, central and local government, poverty, education, and the churches. Par- 
ticularly useful is his analysis of the difficulties and accomplishments of state 
action in the field of Irish reform. These two chapters furnish one of the best 
short reviews of early nineteenth-century Ireland available anywhere. Kevin B. 
Nowlan, in chapter m, studies the impact of the famine on the repeal movement, 
on Young Ireland, and on British politics. Chapters 1v, v, and vi deal with the 
famine itself. Thomas P. O'Neill examines the organization and administration 
of relief; Sir William P. MacArthur, lecturer in tropical medicine at Oxford, 
writes on the medical aspects; and Oliver MacDonagh discusses the emigration. 
There is a final chapter, “The Famine in Irish Oral Tradition,” by Roger 
McHugh. 

For historians of the famine, and certainly for Irish historians, some searching 
judgments on the policies of British statesmen are inevitable. The judgments made 
here are generous. Peel comes off better than Russell, although the authors agree 
that he faced the lesser crisis. Russell himself, hampered though he was by the 
rigidities of laissez faire, is given credit for seeing the necessity for radical Irish 
reform, The outstanding merit of these chapters is that they show the interaction 
of things British and Irish. Englishmen, in their own world, moved slowly toward 
reform, torn between concepts of private property and initiative and the new 
humanitarianism. Their experience suggested to them no radical solutions for Ire- 
land. Yet when famine came, Englishmen were, according to their lights, not un- 
generous. “The cost of combating the famine,” Dr. Nowlan reminds us, “was 
enormous and unprecedented in its period.” 

Contemporaries, however, knew little of British efforts and intentions. They 
saw instead the inadequate relief measures, the cruelties of the quarter acre clause, 
and grain leaving open ports while people starved. From this mass suffering there 
arose an interpretation of the famine which has persisted from that day to this: 
that Britain deliberately made use of the famine to promote the clearance of sur- 
plus population by starvation and exile. John Mitchel thought this, and so did 
Arthur Griffith. The interpretation is still suggested in so recent a work as P. S, 
O’Hegerty’s History of Ireland under the Union. The present volume has aban- 
doned this view of the famine but makes clear how significant a historical role 
the older interpretation has played. One criticism of British policy should be 
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noted, The editors suggest that the famine in its own cruel way opened the road 
to reform. In failing to reconstruct Irish society on a more equitable basis, Britain 
lost the chance to influence Anglo-Irish relations for the better. This, of course, 
raises large questions. l 

The authors have studied an impressive list of manuscripts, parliamentary 
papers, newspapers, and printed sources. From a volume so rich in fact and 
analysis it may seem ungracious to ask more. A chapter on the Irish aristocracy 
and gentry during the famine, however, would have been welcome. 


Connecticut College Heren F. MuLver 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler. Second Series, Volume V, 1933. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1956. Pp. lxxxix, 908. $17.50 postpaid.) 


Tuns is as interesting a volume as its immediate predecessors were dull, for it 
reveals the British government, hitherto somewhat scornful of Weimar Germany, 
suddenly confronted by the phenomenon of Nazi Germany. That this was some- 
thing completely different was made clear by a remarkable despatch from the 
ambassador in Berlin, Sir H. Rumbold, who in three months had sensed thor- 
oughly the most dangerous aspects of the Hitler regime (No. 36, April 26, 1933); 
the despatch was read by the prime minister and circulated to the cabinet. This 
was followed by another despatch of June 30, when Rumbold was retiring, which 
emphasized that the persons directing the Hitler government were “not normal,” 
being “fanatics, hooligans and eccentrics,” and that “neither Hitler nor his minis- 
ters have themselves any clear idea of the course which events will take” (No. 
229). Later despatches (Nos. 332, August 15, and 492, October 25) commented 
on the general “apathy” of the country and expressed deep skepticism as to Hitler’s 
professed pacifism. 

The Nazi regime presented two main problems to the British government. 
First, its treatment of the Jews aroused great indignation in Britain, and the For- 
eign Office was constrained to speak sternly in Berlin, but of course to no avail. 
Rumbold noted that while the Jewish boycott had not been popular throughout 
the country, there had been “no noteworthy revulsion of feeling in favour of the 
Jews” (No. 30). 

The other British problem was the deadlock at the Geneva conference for the 
reduction and limitation of armaments, and most of the documents in this volume 
deal with this problem and the related Four-Power Pact proposed by Mussolini. 
As the Germans were determined to rearm unless the Allies disarmed and the 
latter were not willing to do this without guarantees from Germany, no agreement 
was possible. The foreign secretary, Sir John Simon, kept arguing with the Ger- 
mans like the lawyer he was. While he was away on holiday in the summer, 
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British policy was directed by Sir Robert Vansittart, the permanent undersecretary 
of the Foreign Office, who talked in terms of diplomacy rather than law. “The only 
efficacious means of making the German Government see reason in foreign affairs 
is joint action by, and close collaboration between, the three Great Powers | Britain, 
France, Italy] on whom under the League, and as permanent members of the 
Council, must fall a great part of the ultimate responsibility for maintaining the 
peace of Europe so long as Germany persist in course clearly out of harmony 
with the spirit of the Four-Power Pact” (No. 345). But not even Vansittart’s 
adroitness could maintain a united front against Germany, for Italy gave some 
support to German demands. A speech at Geneva by Simon gave Hitler the ex- 
cuse needed to withdraw from the conference and from the League of Nations 
(Nos. 454, 455). One of Simons’ difficulties was that he refused to make any 
new commitments to France and Italy (No, 412). 

A. final chapter is devoted to Anglo-American discussions about the British 
war debt to the United States—111 pages as against 21 in Foreign Relations of the 
United States for 1933. The British hoped to have their debt canceled by the 
Roosevelt administration and were determined, in any case, not to pay more than 
they received from their debtors in Europe. They also wished to have any settle- 
ment tied up with the work of the World Economic Conference which met in 
London in the spring of 1933. On all three points they were beaten by the United 
States. President Roosevelt refused to link the question of debts with the Economic 
Conference, forced them to recognize the continued existence of the obligation, 
and persuaded them to pay $10,000,000 in December, 1933, in order not to be 
declared in default, although they had got nothing from their European creditors. 


Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military 
Series). GRAND STRATEGY, Volume II, SEPTEMBER 1939-JUNE 1941. 
By J. R. M. Butler, Volume VI, OCTOBER 1944- AUGUST 1945. By John 
Ehrman. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information 
Services, New York. 1957; 1956. Pp. xix, 603; xvi, 422. $7.82; $5.60 postpaid.) 


“Montus of Defeat” and “Months of Victory” might well have been the titles 
of these two volumes which, appearing out of sequence in a series of British official 
histories, contrast Allied fortunes in World War II at their worst and best. Pro- 
fessor Butler, emeritus professor of modern history, Cambridge, and editor of the 
series, describes the grim days between the German invasion of Poland and the 
attack on the Soviet Union twenty-two months later; Professor Ehrman, also of 
Cambridge and author of a previous volume of this series, traces Allied strategy 
in the happier period between the second Quebec Conference and the defeat of 
Japan. Both books maintain the high standard of scholarship and impartiality set 
by the earlier volumes edited by Butler, Excellent maps and charts are included. 
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The authors, while making effective use of published memoirs and official his- 
tories, have drawn on the main British government sources and on German docu- 
ments in the possession of the British and American governments. They have 
benefited from unpublished narratives prepared by the historical sections of the 
British Navy, Army, and Air Force. The extent of their use of source material is 
obscured to some extent by the British rule of not including references to docu- 
ments not open to public inspection, A careful reading will show that they have 
added materially to the story told by Mr. Churchill and other major participants 
in the war effort. 

Butler is more plain spoken than his colleague in criticizing errors in Allied 
strategy and leadership, as one might expect from an author dealing with the 
months which saw the rapid overrunning of Poland, fiasco in Norway, the fall 
of the Low Countries and France, staggering blows from enemy U-boats and the 
Luftwaffe, the loss to the Allied cause of Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, Italy’s entry into the war against the Allies, constant anxiety over Spanish 
neutrality, the worsening of the situation in the Middle East and North Africa, 
and the southward moves in the Pacific by Japan. The tremendous burden resting 
on Britain, particularly after the fall of France, is graphically shown by Butler in 
his description of the problems facing only one British commander. Paying tribute 
to General Wavell, he says: “He and his staff had indeed borne a colossal burden, 
greater perhaps than any British commander in the past: the control of active 
operations in Libya, Kenya, the Sudan, Somaliland, Abyssinia, Greece, Crete, 
Syria and Iraq; the taking of precaution against internal trouble in Egypt and 
Palestine; diplomatic relations with an Ethiopian emperor, a Greek king, a Turk- 
ish president, and a Free French leader... .” Worse still, as the author notes, Cairo 
and Whitehall spent more time in finding an additional brigade group to send to 
the Middle East than Hitler did to find more than one hundred divisions to attack 
Russia. 

But the period was not all black. There were errors and weaknesses on the 
enemy’s side. In support of the Allied cause, there were the tremendous exertions 
and courage of the British people, the contributions of the Dominions, the efforts 
of the Free French and other refugee groups, and the sympathy of the United 
States, whose neutrality constantly increased in benevolence. At one of the darkest 
moments of the war, there appeared as prime minister one who “possessed in a 
supreme degree the qualities needed for the hour: vigilance, drive, joy of battle, 
love of responsibility, resounding eloquence, and above all courage and faith... .” 

Ehrman, in looking at the world some three years later, is able to tell a story 
filled with successes. In his opening pages the Allies stand at Germany’s West 
Wall in Europe and are preparing in the Pacific for a return to the Philippines. 
The conferences of the period are concerned not with means of finding how to 
make inadequate resources meet the enemy threats but with measures for dealing 
with the enemy in defeat. Two of Ehrman’s best chapters are his concluding ones, 
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the first dealing with the decision to employ the atomic bomb and the second with 
the staff organizations that enabled the Allies to wage war successfully against the 
Axis powers. The author not only makes a complex subject clear but adds some 
of the most accurate sketches of the Allied leaders yet to appear. Readers who 
were disturbed by some of Field Marshal Alanbrooke’s diary entries about 
his associates will find valuable correctives in Ehrman’s judgments. The scholarly 
and judicious approach shown in the descriptions is characteristic of these official 
volumes, 


Washington, D. C. Forrest C. PocuE 


BRITAIN, COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE, 1901-1955. By Paul Knap- 
lund. (New York: Harper and Brothers. [1957.] Pp. xii, 541. $6.00.) 


Onty a veteran in this field, as Professor Knaplund is, could have written 
this book. Severely pragmatic in temper, yet sympathetic and magnanimous, fact- 
ual in the best sense, and showing a remarkable ability to reduce complex issues 
to their simplest terms, the book deserves a wide audience. 

Part I, devoted to the period 1901-1931, has chapters on Britain, imperial rela- 
tions and policies, British North America, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, and the colonial empire. Part II covers the years 1931-1935 in chapters en- 
titled “Shrinking Imperial Frontiers,” “A Changing Commonwealth,” “Nations 
of Southern Asia,” “The British Empire,” “The Political Scene,” and “Economic 
History and Social Problems.” The book is well supplied with maps. The bibliog- 
raphy is rather a mixed bag; it has a number of odd inclusions and omits some 
important books. State papers are not mentioned, nor, more surprisingly, are any 
of the official war histories of the Commonwealth. For nearly the whole period, 
official archives are not available, but they throw much light on important aspects 
of the story. The war histories had access to them, and reference to the official 
histories might, for example, have led to a better appreciation of Lend Lease and 
of the economic consequences of the war. 

The author’s aim as set out in his preface is to “emphasize how numerous 
are the strands in the story of overseas Britain.” This he has done with such a 
broad range of knowledge and such mastery of the art of summarizing complex 
episodes in a few sharp sentences that the book is of value not only for the general 
reader but also as background for the specialist in British and Commonwealth 
studies. 

It is only when the quicksands of very recent times are approached that the 
sure hand shows any signs of faltering. Thus the four pages devoted to recent 
events in East Africa seem out of scale. The paragraphs pointed toward the 
future are generally sound enough, but the page on the Gold Coast and South 
Africa is open to question, Already in 1955, within the author’s period, the gov- 
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ernment of Mr. Strijdom had indicated publicly that the Union would not oppose 
the entry of Ghana into the Commonwealth. 

When a book offers so much, to want more seems presumptuous. Yet one 
misses certain general themes, touched on in the book too lightly if at all. Little 
or nothing is said on an aspect of great importance—the parliamentary side of 
the Commonwealth and Empire, the role of parliamentary institutions, procedures, 
and symbols, the “community of parliamentarians.” Symbols of common interest 
and unity play a greater role than the study implies. More could have been said 
also on the importance of internal communications for the Commonwealth and — 
on Britain’s role here as originator, channel, and coordinator. The part played by 
the city of London is worth more attention. And it may be that in historical 
retrospect we shall learn to place more emphasis on the role of the United States, 
not as divider, but as unifier of the Commonwealth. 


= Washington, D. C. H. Duncan Harr 


IN DEFENCE OF COLONIES: BRITISH COLONIAL TERRITORIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By Sir Alan Burns. (New York: Macmillan 
Company; London: George Allen and Unwin. 1957. Pp. 338. $5.75.) 


ForTY-Two years in the British colonial service and nine years as the United 
Kingdom representative on the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations pro- 
vide Sir Alan Burns with credentials to write on the British colonial system. 
Annoyed with the abuse constantly heaped upon this system by Arab, Indian, 
Latin American, and Russian critics he analyzes these attacks, defends Britain's 
record as an imperial power, and discusses in considerable detail the claims made 
by other powers to present-day British colonial territories. 

The author has little difficulty in showing that the countries which are most 
critical of the British record have far worse records of their own. Whether we 
look to the past or examine the present we find that the Arab and Latin American 
countries, India, and Russia, while keenly aware of the mote in Britain’s eye, 
ignore the beam in their own. With particular emphasis on the attitudes of the 
United States, Soviet Russia, India, and Latin America, Sir Alan presents the 
point of view of members of the United Nations toward dependent territories. 

He sketches rather briefly the way in which the British colonies were ac- 
quired, their constitutional development and administration, and their progress in 
self-government. In this discussion he omits all reference to Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, which at one time were British 
dependencies but are now sovereign nations. Considerable attention. is devoted 
to the African territories obtained by Britain in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. It is well known that in these areas Britain rescued millions 
from utter degradation, cannibalism, human sacrifice, slavery, and the slave trade. 
Peoples such as those in the Gold Coast and the Sudan who had long been fear 
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haunted and exposed to inhuman exploitation by Arab slave traders were given 
governments based on enlightened principles of law and justice, and their coun- 
tries now are self-governing and independent. The remarkable progress made 
in those two countries as well as in Nigeria since the beginning of the present 
century could not have been made without tutelage and the wise guidance pro- 
vided by British administrators and statesmen. These are facts that can be denied 
only by the most ignorant or malicious of British detractors. 

Sir Alan is admittedly a defender of Britain as an imperial power. It is there- 
fore not surprising that he passes rather lightly over motives other than the 
idealistic ones prompting British imperial expansion in Africa. He emphasizes— 
and quite rightly—that among those motives the moral feeling against the slave 
trade was extremely important, but he slights the desire for economic gain and 
virtually ignores the fact that in many instances Britain seized African lands in 
order to forestall French and German rivals. He makes practically no mention 
of the depletion of African mineral resources, such as the copper of Northern 
Rhodesia, where mineral wealth is extracted and African labor exploited for 
the benefit of British and American investors. Burns, however, is justified in 
pointing with pride to his country’s achievement in providing internal security 
and development capital, fighting successfully diseases of men, plants, and ani- 
mals, introducing new crops, and creating facilities for foreign commerce, thereby 
bestowing immense benefits on Africa. In this connection mention may be made 
of the introduction of cotton into Uganda, coffee into Kenya, tea into Nyasaland, 
and cocoa to the Gold Coast and Nigeria and of the vastly increased production 
of other tropical produce. In doing this Britain has laid economic foundations 
for political and social progress in these lands. 

Answering those who believe that political independence is the panacea for 
all the problems of dependent areas, the author invites comparisons between 
Haiti and Jamaica, Liberia and the Gold Coast. Though most of the areas now 
held by Britain but claimed by other powers are of relatively small political and 
economic importance, Burns devotes a goodly portion of his book to this problem. 
On all the issues involved Sir Alan presents strong historical and legal arguments 
for the preservation of the status quo. The book contains much useful informa- 
tion and states many truths which need stating. 


Madison, Wisconsin PauL KNAPLUND 


THE GERMAN POLICY OF REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE: A STUDY IN 
FRENCH DIPLOMACY DURING THE WAR OF THE FIRST COALI- 
TION, 1792-1797. Volumes I and II. By Sydney Seymour Biro. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 480; ix, 484-1104. $15.00 the 
set.) 1 
Turse volumes, comparable in length to Sidney B. Fay’s Origins of the World 

War, elucidate in minute detail French policy in Germany during the six year 
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period 1792-1797. With seemingly limitless courage and resolution the author 
has read the enormous printed literature and has combed the French, Austrian, 
Prussian, and British archives for his materials. The resulting account bears the 
imprint of authority; at the same time it reflects the author’s legal training, All 
these things are to the good. 

Unlike the recent two-volume study of Godechot, La grand nation: Pexpansion 
révolutionnaire de la France dans le monde 1789-1799 (see review in AHR, 
LXI [July, 1957], 904-906), which strives to reach new general interpretations, 
the book under review makes its contribution by being unique in its factual 
completeness and by correcting in some passages the older works of Sorel, Guyot, 
and others. Particularly important is the detached view of this American historian 
who, better than earlier French and German scholars, can view the Rhine as 
something other than a bloody moat over which the flags fly. That some of this 
detachment today may be found as near the Rhine as Toulouse, but that subtle 
differences remain, may be demonstrated by comparing the accounts of Godechot 
and Biro of the “elections” held in Mayence in March, 1793. The French historian 
writes: “En Rhénanie, une ‘convention rhénane’ se ressembla à Mayence, com- 
posée des seuls ‘patriotes’ élus par une infime minorité d'habitants. Ella vota, le 
21 mars 1793, la réunion a la France.” The American has this to say: “How did 
the elections turn out? At Mayence, there were but 375 citizens who had both 
taken the oath and voted (out of 10,000 qualified voters!); at Worms, there were 
but 427; at Spires, 342. Though but an insignificant fraction of the qualified 
electors had gone to the polls, and though but few sections were represented at 
all, the majority of the votes cast was in favor of the annexationists, and Forster, 
brimming with enthusiasm, declared that the vote for incorporation with France 
was unanimous.” Godechot argues that the principles of the Revolution were 
accepted abroad but that occupation policies and administrative practices alienated 
liberty loving foreign peoples. Biro has little to say about principles. He presents, 
however, a wealth of evidence showing that French pillage, or occupation charges 
(call it what you. will), sought not simply to sustain the armies but were intended 
to yield a profit for the bankrupt government at home. Liberty outside of France 
as well as inside came at a price and a fairly high one at that. Both authors know 
Zellers work on what might be called the myth of natural frontiers. Biro nicely 
points out that by 1797 Bonaparte viewed natural boundaries as a limitation 
rather than a program of expansion. One might conjecture that by that time 
Bonaparte envisaged France’s natural frontiers as the Atlantic, Baltic, Vistula, 
Adriatic, and Mediterranean. 

The summaries at the close of each volume will be of special interest to the 
general reader who might not wish to wade through the enormous detail of the 
entire work. It is strikingly pointed out at the end of Volume I that Prussia in 
1795 preferred having France on the Rhine to Imperial Austria, and France in 
turn sought alliance with Prussia. The Convention could not afford peace with 
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the small German states which nourished the Republican armies, and here lay 
a contradiction between economic necessity and political interest. At the close of 
Volume I, which carries through the Treaty of Campo Formio, the Directory 
still pursued this mercenary policy toward the Germanies. The army thus re- 
mained an excellent fund raising agency if a poor instrument of public relations. 
Bonaparte, probably from motives of personal ambition, preferred peace with 
Austria and showed no interest in strengthening Prussia, In the Directory’s aware- 
ness of the economic importance of Northern Europe stands a vague forerunner 
of the continental system. 

This is an excellent piece of historical research. Its expression is sometimes 
heavier and less imaginative than one might wish. The seventy-four-page chapter 
Iv seems inordinately long. The magnificent bibliographical essay should include 
the works on the Directory of Mathiez and Lefebvre as it should Godechot’s Les 
commissaires aux armies sous le Directoire (Paris, 1941) and Reinhard’s biography 
of Carnot (Paris, 1950-1952). These final observations are offered with praise in 
hope that the author’s forthcoming study on “The German Policy of the Purged 
Directory” may profit from them. The present work represents an exhaustive 
account. With its careful scholarship and subsequent discovery and use of new 
materials, it will remain an important source for future general histories and in- - 
terpretative works. 


Northwestern University Ricard M. Brack 


LES REVOLUTIONS ALLEMANDES DE 1848. By Jacques Droz. D'après un 
manuscrit et des notes de E. Tonnelat. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Université de Clermont, Deuxième série, fascicule 6.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 656.) 


Since the appearance more than twenty-five years ago of Veit Valentin's 
magisterial Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49, historians have been 
understandably reluctant to undertake another large-scale examination of the 
revolutionary movement which swept over Central Europe in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Overawed by the sheer encyclopedic weight of one of the 
great achievements of German historiography under the Weimar Republic, they 
have too often confined themselves to special problems and esoteric aspects of 
1848, to nationalism or labor or democracy, and sometimes simply to academic 
odds and ends. But Professor Jacques Droz is not easily intimidated, and he is 
too fine a scholar to seek refuge in the trivial. Relying on the voluminous notes 
of the deceased eminent Germanist Ernest Tonnelat and on his own extensive 
researches in the political development of Germany, he has produced a new major 
history of the German Revolution of 1848 which takes into account the mass of 
publications written in the last quarter century. His purpose is modestly described 
in the preface: “I of course do not presume to have written a definitive work. 
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... But I thought that the moment had come to present a provisional synthesis.” 

The result is a historian’s history, scholarly, judicious, thorough. The first 
section deals with the German Confederation in the forties, its constitutional 
structure, its national longing, its liberal aspiration, its economic growth. Then 
comes the revolution proper, the spring uprising, the establishment of the new 
order, the work of the Frankfurt Parliament, the decline of insurrectionary 
fervor, and the conservative victory in Austria and Prussia, Finally, there is a 
sympathetic account of the desperate efforts to save the cause of freedom in the 
spring of 1849, the completion of the federal constitution, the rejection of the im- 
perial crown by Frederick William IV, the dissolution of the national assembly, 
and the futile democratic uprisings against the flowing tide of reaction. As the 
triumphant armies of the ancien régime stamp out the last sparks of resistance 
and the bravest sons of the revolution hasten into exile in Switzerland and 
America, Droz ends the story with a sigh: “Over a Germany drained of her 
substance the peace of the cemetery will reign for a long time.” 

Although a great economic depression, a world war, and a generation of 
scholarship stand between Valentin and Droz, the revolution which they de- 
scribe is unmistakably the same. The latter is perhaps somewhat more concerned 
with the religious issues which affected the outcome of the political movement; 
perhaps he analyzes more closely the composition of labor organizations, the 
polemical activities of Marx, and the prevalence of class consciousness. Yet for 
both the true hero of 1848 is the egalitarian democracy of urban radicalism, its 
villain the unholy alliance between conservative aristocracy and liberal plutocracy 
directed against the masses. Both deplore the growing estrangement between 
bourgeois and proletarian after the March days, which made possible the ulti- 
mate victory of the reaction; both share a profound faith, possibly too great a 
faith, in the thirst of the man in the street for constitutional freedom. In their 
common dedication to scholarship and their common sense of humaneness dif- 
ferences of nationality and background seem to vanish. A French historian who 
has lived through the days of August, 1914, and June, 1940, can write that “it 
would thus be altogether erroneous to present the liberals of Frankfurt as the 
ancestors of Hitler and to define some of their statements as the expression of a 
will to conquest characteristic of the German soul.” He can reject the thesis of 
an inherent civic deficiency of the Teutonic mind, “because acts of political 
courage or initiative, individual or collective, were as numerous in Germany in 
1848 as in the other European states.” Invoking the brave dream of the “spring- 
time of peoples” of a hundred years ago, he concludes his work with a devout 
affirmation: “Contemporary Germany can legitimately seek her claims to de- 
mocracy in 1848.” 


University of Illinois Treonore S. Hamerow 
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THE VIENNESE REVOLUTION OF 1848. By R. John Rath. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 424. $6.50.) 


Tuts fine, well-written, scholarly monograph, based on careful and thorough 
research, fills a very important gap; there is nothing comparable to it in English. 
The author sticks strictly to his subject as stated: it is a history of the revolution- 
ary movement in Vienna in 1848, not a history of the Habsburg Empire during 
that year or of the German and other national movements of the period. After 
sketching the pre-March political system of the Habsburgs and tracing the de- 
velopment of a spirit of opposition and the drift toward revolution, Rath presents 
in fine detail the March uprising. With the same vividness he portrays the recep- 
tion in the capital of the April constitution, the revolution of May and flight of 
the Emperor, the high tide of the movement in early summer, and the consequent 
widening gaps among the elements which had effectively cooperated in the early 
stages. Then follow accounts of the defeat of the proletariat and of the lower 
middle class and the crushing of the revolution by the army of Prince Win- 
dischgratz in October. 

Although the spotlight is focused constantly on Vienna, the events in Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, and Italy, so far as they had repercussions in Vienna 
or inspired expressions of attitudes, are adequately explained. Interwoven with 
the chapters on the political events are extensive quotations from the contempo- 
rary literature and descriptions of the revolutionary press. These translations into 
English are artfully done and help greatly to convey the spirit of the time. Hav- 
ing elected to write in English the author has consistently done so; he has kept 
his text clear of italicized foreign words. Rath recognizes in his preface that one 
may judge the movements of 1848 by the political standards of our own day or 
evaluate them from the standpoint of the contemporary ideologies. Consciously 
he chose the latter course. The reviewer feels that in practice he has done even 
better; he has explained precisely what happened and how it happened and thus 
places the reader in a positon to reach his own judgments. A large number of 
actors inevitably crowd onto the stage in the mob scenes of revolution; the dra- 
matis personae in the appendix is of great aid in following the action. Nowhere 
does the author go beyond the basis of soundly documented facts. The economic 
interests of the upper, of the lower middle class, and of the proletariat are clearly 
delineated, and the effect of the revolution itself in augmenting the economic 
crisis is well brought out. The revolutionary experiment with public works proj- 
ects similar to the National Workshops of Paris is nicely developed. At the same 
time the dilemmas which were forced on Vienna by Milan, Prague, Frankfurt, 
and Budapest are clearly set forth. “The great difficulty was that liberalism 
meant too many things to too many people.” 

The synthesis is based on careful exploitation of the University of Colorado 
1848 Austrian Revolution Collection and wide acquaintance with the literature 
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of 1848. The reviewer is left simply to wonder why Veit Valentin’s monumental 
Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 is not listed in the bibliography. 


Washington, D. C. HowarD McGaw SMYTH 


THE REICHSWEHR AND THE GERMAN REPUBLIC, 1919-1926. By 
Harold ]. Gordon, Jr. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 478. $8.50.) 


WrrH this monograph, Mr. Gordon joins those writers who have been study- 
ing the relations between military and civilian authority in Germany. Concen- 
trating on the period from the end of World War I to the dismissal of Hans von 
Seeckt as head of the army, the author analyzes the transition from the imperial 
army to the Reichswehr and traces the policies of the latter in organizational 
questions and in relation to the Germany of those years. This is done with 
commendable care and elaborate documentation. The sections dealing with the 
provisional Reichswehr and the Reichswehr’s internal policies are especially good. 
In addition to a painstaking review of administrative matters, a new picture of 
Seeckt and his Reichswehr is presented. 

Seeckt appears as a moderate and loyal supporter of a republic whose basic 
premises were alien to his personal views; the early Freikorps and the Reichswehr 
are pictured as the saviors of Germany’s order and unity. In contrast to this 
laudable behavior of the military was the generally overcritical and uncoopera- 
tive attitude of the republic’s largest party—the Social Democrats. This thesis is 
buttressed by the author’s discussion of the crises of 1919-1923, often in the light 
of new insights gained from unpublished sources. 

There is much to be said for these interpretations; but if the book is not en- 
tirely convincing, it may be because an interesting thesis is carried too far. The 
author has too rigorously excluded things outside the period covered. Working- 
class opposition to the military is hardly explained. The comment that Baden 
passed through the revolutionary turmoils most peacefully could have provided 
an opportunity for some discussion of Prussia’s very different past. In the section 
on the Reichswehr’s relations with the German Nationalist party, there is no 
mention of Seeckt’s later Reichstag membership as one of that party’s delegates. 
The view that Seeckt’s “deals” with the Soviets and his large-scale violations of 
the disarmament clauses of the peace treaty started after the occupation of the 
Ruhr is untenable. The documents now available on the plans for a sixty-three- 
division army in the early 1920’s show that Seeckt’s projected army was hardly 
to be a “small one.” The peaceful and defensive policies of Seeckt must not be 
confused with his hopes; even Gordon admits that Poland was an exception. The 
very ease with which order was reestablished in Germany raises the suspicion 
that not only the Kapp Putsch was foreordained to fail; in retrospect, the dangers 
from the “left” appear somewhat overrated. Does not the credit for Germany’s 
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unity belong primarily to the people as a whole, rather than the Reichswehr? 
Neither of the real threats to unity—France and separatism—could have been 
met by the Reichswehr; France could have won a war, and if the masses on the 
left bank of the Rhine or in Bavaria had wanted to separate, the Reichswehr 
could not have stopped them. The author’s welcome reinterpretation is thus 
somewhat vitiated by overstatement. | 

Although this work may go too far in its general thesis, and in spite of some 
repetitions and minor slips, there can be no doubting its solid contribution to the 
military and political history of modern Germany. The author is to be especially 
commended for his presentation of technical military matters in readily under- 
standable narrative, and one hopes that he will continue to work on themes 
requiring this rare ability. 


University of Kentucky . GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM IN SWEDEN, 1866-1921. By Douglas V. 
Verney. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 295. $7.20.) 


Tag subject matter of this book is much the same as that of Dankwart 
Rustow’s The Politics of Compromise; A Study of Parties and Cabinet Govern- 
ment in Sweden (Princeton, N. J., 1955). Rustow tends to emphasize the current 
generation, his organization and focus are socio-political, and he treats a broad 
scene broadly. Verney does not hold himself to the date limits in his title, but he 
deals more with conditions before 1866 than with events since 1921, his organiza- 
tion and method are historical, and his focus is purely political. Conditioning social 
and economic forces appear only hazily, except for the pre-1866 epoch which is 
handled broadly. Verney makes the reader feel the slow gradualness of the growth 
of parliamentary power and democratic monarchy, in which Sweden was oddly 
behind Norway, Denmark, and Great Britain. The reasons, he seems to say, 
lie partly in Swedish tradition, but even more in the strengths and weaknesses of 
men: Oscar II, DeGeer, Staaff, Branting, and others who come to life in these 
pages. A miniature Who's Who in a e a is a good refer- 
ence tool. i 

The great reform of 1866, as Verney says, was the culmination of a series of 
reforms, not the revolutionary prelude to an era of change; quite possibly it de- 
layed social revolution. When the two-chamber Riksdag replaced the Four Es- 
tates, much the same men were in attendance (just as in England after 1832). 
Neither nobles nor priests had any longer any special right to sit in the Rrksdag, 
but the First Chamber was intended nevertheless as the stronghold of property; 
restricted suffrage and plural voting for wealth and business interests kept it so 
until further reforms in 1907 and 1918, Verney makes interesting comparisons 
between the Swedish structure and American, French, and British, but the con- 
clusion is inescapable that from DeGeer’s “capitalist-conservative” creation of 1866 
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through later modifications the Swedish system evolved out of Swedish conditions 
to meet Swedish needs. Nineteenth-century liberals rejected Adolf Hedin’s ap- 
peals to American political principles and practices, and twentieth-century social 
democrats have swung away from both Karl Marx and Soviet Russia. Foreign 
patterns have been observed but not copied. 

The issues discussed here are those with direct significance for parliamentary 
organization and functioning; within this realm the treatment is superb. Close 
consultation with Swedish scholars is evident and has spared the author the petty 
errors that often mar the work of non-natives. In translating terms from Swedish 
the principle has been meaning rather than literalness. The result is a tightly writ- 
ten and enlightening political history. 


Northwestern University FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


RUCH CHŁOPSKI W GALICJI W 1846 ROKU [The Peasant Movement in 
Galicia in 1846]. By Stefan Kieniewicz. (Wroclaw: Ossolinski Publishing Insti- 
tute. 1951. Pp. xxii, 369. Zt. 20.) 

MATERIAŁY DO DZIEJÓW CHŁOPA WIELKOPOLSKIEGO W DRUGIEJ 
POŁOWIE XVIU WIEKU [Materials on the History of the Peasant in 
Greater Poland in the Second Half of the 18th Century]. Tom I, WOJEW- 
ODZTWO POZNAŃSKIE [Poznan Province]; Tom I, WOJEWÓDZTWO 
GNIEZNIENSKIE [Gniezno Province]. Selected by Janusz Deresiewicz. [Po- 
lish Academy of Sciences, Historical Institute. Series II, Inventories of Real 
Estate.] (Wroclaw: Ossolinski Institute, Polish Academy of Sciences Publishing 

- House. 1956, Pp. viii, 412. 74. 64.) 


THe monograph by Kieniewicz deals with one of the most tragic and complex 
events in modern Polish history, the massacre of the nobility by the peasants in 
Galicia in 1846. The author, a well-known historian, approaches the subject from 
a rather novel viewpoint. His main object is not to dwell on the guilt of the Aus- 
trian authorities (the Austrians encouraged the peasants, in order to stop the 
Polish insurrection just beginning at that time) but to analyze the peasant move- 
ment in Galicia which made the massacre possible. 

This point of departure led the author to adopt a specific approach to his study. 
He begins with an analysis of the economic and social structure of the country, 
concentrating on the question of serfdom. He then discusses the plans of the Polish 
democrats for a national rising against Austria, which would also emancipate the 
peasants and force the nobles to join in the movement. Kieniewicz distinguishes 
these plans from the conservative ideas on insurrection aimed at basing the rising 
on the nobles and bringing in the peasants by offering them emancipation. He 
shows convincingly the complexity of the situation, the position of the nobles, and 
the mutual distrust between peasants and nobility. As for the government in Vi- 
enna, it did not want to prevent a rising because an insurrection could be used as 
a pretext for annexing Cracow. The local Austrian authorities meanwhile pursued 
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contradictory policies. The Machiavellian plan of using the dissatisied peasantry 
as a weapon to smash the national uprising emerges clearly in the case of such 
local officials as Breinl and Bernd. 

Kieniewicz’s thesis is that the massacre of 1846 did not originate from a 
planned Austrian action but stemmed from the existing, antinoble peasant move- 
ment which was used and exploited by local Austrian administrators. He believes 
that a Polish national insurrection in 1846 had either to be based on the nobility 
and thus necessarily provoke a peasant reaction, or to rely on the peasant masses 
and in this case turn against the Polish nobles as well as against Austria. In other 
words, class antagonism in mid-nineteenth-century Galicia was so strong that a 
national uprising had to be a social revolution at the same time. Summing up the 
effects of the 1846 massacre, Kieniewicz admits that it left only “devastation, 
mourning, and misery” in Galicia and had unfortunate repercussions on the course 
of subsequent Polish revolutionary activities in 1848. On the other hand, he states 
that the outbreak eventually contributed to a solution of the peasant question two 
years later, not only in Galicia but in the whole Habsburg monarchy. 

For a book written with such a clear-cut thesis Kieniewicz’s monograph is 
surprisingly free from Marxist clichés or crude dogmatism. It is well written and 
documented and undoubtedly makes an important contribution to knowledge of 
the subject. But it is hardly—as even the author admits, though for different rea- 
sons—the last word on it. One can strongly disagree with Kieniewicz’s general 
approach, which is quite controversial. Not only class consciousness but the low 
level of the peasantry was responsible for the massacre, and the peasants were 
“taken in” by Austria to a much larger extent than the author is willing to admit. 
Without having to deny the existence of a class antagonism, one feels that Kienie- 
wicz brings it out so forcibly that all the other elements, which he also discusses, 
were bound—to borrow a Marxist phrase—to wither away. 

The important place assigned to social history in contemporary Polish histori- 
ography is also illustrated by the two-volume selection of documents bearing on 
the peasantry in Greater Poland. The documents—inventories of real estate—are 
published for the first time and are certainly a valuable contribution, but the ques- 
tion may arise as to how judicious was their selection. The inventories are meant 
to provide the reader with “a fairly complete characterization” of the late eight- 
eenth century, “during which changes in the development of the means of produc- 
tion and in the production relationships heralded the coming of a decisive change 
in the feudal structure of society.” It is impossible to say without a study of the 
archives themselves whether the concern of the editors to select documents which 
would show the “change in the basis” led to a biased approach. The introduction, 
written in the orthodox Marxist fashion, is not too reassuring, but perhaps it is 
only a perfunctory bow in the direction of the official and sacrosanct interpretation 
of history. 


Indiana University Pıorr S. Wanpycz 
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STUDIA NAD HISTORIA POLSKIEJ MYSLI EKONOMICZNEJ [Studies in 
the History of Polish Economic Thought]. By Edward Lipiński. (Warsaw: 
State Scientific Publishing House. 1956. Pp. 536. Zt. 40.80.) 


Tras important book serves to bring out the curious provincialism of histories 
of economic thought written in English. With the exception of Copernicus, not 
one of the writers dealt with by Lipifski receives so much as a mention in the 
standard histories of economic thought in English, such as those of Schumpeter 
and Haney. Some of the thinkers whose ideas are examined by Lipifiski are, of 
course, familiar to students of Polish history but mostly for their role in political 
and religious development. Lipinski’s book thus fills a much felt gap for historians 
of economic thought and also for students of East European history. The three 
main parts of the work are entitled “Polish Economic Thought in the Renascence 
Period,” “Mercantilist Elements in the Economic Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century,” and “Polish Economic Thought in the Period of the Enlightenment.” 

Lipiński begins with the ideas of Jan Ostroróg, a link between medieval ideas 
and the world of emergent national states, and then devotes a chapter to Coperni- 
cus, a scientific economist in a prescientific age. Next follow a lengthy and valu- 
able study of the social and economic thought of Modrzewski, better known in 
the West for his political and religious views, and a chapter dealing with the eco- 
nomic ideas of the gentry in the literature of the Polish renascence. A study of 
Stanistaw Orzechowski as a representative of feudal reaction is contrasted by chap- 
ters on Petrycy and Klonowicz as representatives of economic ideas associated 
with the nascent commercial civilization of the towns. 

Part II includes studies of mercantilism in the economic ideas of the Polish 
gentry in the seventeenth century and of the growth of a town economy and a 
discussion of Bullionism in the writings of Cikowski, Gostkowski, Zaremba, Grod- 
wagner, and Starowolski. There is also an interesting chapter on Fredro as ideo- 
logist of an emergent industrial culture. 

Part III, perhaps the most interesting for the non-Polish specialist, deals with 
the development of ideas of economic reform analogous to those for political re- 
form which culminated in the ill-fated Constitution of May 3, 1791. Polish eco- 
nomic thought is linked with Western thought in a chapter on Physiocrat ideas in 
Poland, and the interconnection of economic thought and public policy is shown 
in chapters on the financial reforms of Augustus III, on KoHataj's theory of value, 
and on the growth of protectionist ideas. 

As is to be expected in Communist Poland, Lipifiski emphasizes those thinkers 
whose ideas can be linked plausibly and closely with the changing relations of pro- 
duction such as were brought about by the growth of towns based on commerce 
and industry in a feudalistic, gentry-dominated society. He stresses the sociology 
of knowledge approach, however, less than would have been expected and has 
produced a book which can stand on its own merits. There is a very useful bibliog- 
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raphy, marred however by minor errors in the citation of English and American 
authors. ) 


University of Rochester J. TAYLOR 


REWRITING RUSSIAN HISTORY: SOVIET INTERPRETATIONS OF 
RUSSIA’S PAST. Edited by C. E. Black. [Studies of the Research Program on 
the U.S.S.R., Number 16; Praeger Publications in Russian History and World 
Communism, Number 36.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Research 
Program on the U.S.S.R. 1956. Pp. xv, 413. $7.50.) 


THE rewriting of history in Soviet Russia has been treated in a fairly large 
number of articles published both in this country and in Europe, but as far as I 
know this symposium is the first full-sized book on the subject. Unlike some of 
the previous studies, which concentrated on Soviet revolutionary and party history, 
the present volume deals primarily with the attempts of Soviet scholars to reinter- 
pret Russia’s prerevolutionary past. It should be noted also that it is the result of a 
collaboration of some American historians with a few former Soviet scholars now 
living in this country. | 

As is made clear in the editor’s informative introductory essay, the pressure 
exercised upon the Soviet historians has been of a double nature: they were ex- 
pected to conform with the Marxist dogma, in its official interpretation, and they 
had to serve the more immediate political needs of the ruling party. Of these two 
kinds of pressure, the latter has been of far greater importance, It is not accidental 
that the essays dealing with this aspect of the problem constitute the bulk of the 
book and, in my opinion, are the most interesting ones. One can hardly blame Leo 
Yaresh, the author of chapters 11 and m, for not being able to infuse much life into 
the singularly barren discussion of the periodization of Russian history in which 
Soviet historians have been involved for years without having reached any mean- 
ingful results, Equally unproductive has been the discussion of the role of the indi- 
vidual in history. 

Part II of the book is entitled “The Application of Theory.” Among the “se- 
lected examples,” six out of cight fall within the period before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Strictly speaking, only some of them involve “theory” to any 
considerable extent; much more prominent is the influence of the party political 
line. It was the Stalin brand of nationalism and anti-Westernism that made it 
necessary for Soviet historians to overemphasize the autochthonous elements of 
the first Russian state, to minimize Byzantine influences in Russian cultural de- 
velopment, and to overrate the role of the guerilla warfare in the campaign of 
1812. The same factor, combined with the desire of the regime to justify its own 
dictatorial nature, led to the enforced glorification of Ivan the Terrible and, some- 
what less emphatically, of Peter the Great. Likewise, the amazing changes in the 
interpretation of Russian imperial expansion, which from an absolute evil became 
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a lesser evil and then an absolute good, were dictated by purely political considera- 
tions. | 
The last two essays of the symposium stand somewhat apart from the rest. The 
first deals with the controversy provoked by the attempts to find native sources of 
Bolshevism in Bakunin and the so-called Russian Jacobins. In this case, those Soviet 
historians who took part in the discussion (mostly party members) were caught 
between a desire to find respectable ancestors for themselves and the pangs of 
their Marxist conscience. The last essay is a careful study of the “Allied and 
American Intervention in Russia,” both as a subject for more or less scholarly dis- 
cussion in Soviet historical literature of the 1920’s and as a weapon of anti-Western 
propaganda in the Stalinist period. 


Harvard University MicuazL Karpovico 


VON BAKUNIN ZU LENIN. Volume I. By Peter Schesbert. [Studien zur Ges- 
chichte Osteuropas.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1956. Pp. xii, 344.) 


Tris first volume of a projected three-volume study traces the development of 
Russian revolutionary thought from 1825 to about 1850. Scheibert’s frst volume 
is a substantial and impressive contribution to the growing but still extremely in- 
adequate Western literature on Russian intellectual history. Scheibert’s method 
relies heavily on biography, analysis of texts, and tracing of affiliation of ideas, Pri- 
mary sources and monographs by Russian, German, English, French, and other 
scholars are skillfully used. The plan of the book is chronological. Essentially, it 
consists of a series of individual biographical and intellectual-historical studies of 
Herzen, Bakunin, Belinski, and others, including the odd but fascinating Pech- 
erin, who, according to Scheibert, was the first Russian sent to Berlin to study who 
came under the influence of Western political thought. 

Scheibert seeks to convey his interpretations mainly through biographical 
analysis. He is conscious of sociological factors, although on the sociological level 
the framework of analysis is more implicit than explicit. The emphasis is more 
moralistic than sociological. Scheibert, an avowed conservative, seeks both to 
describe and to pass judgment upon Russian utopianism. Undoubtedly he has 
been deeply influenced by a religiously grounded rejection of eighteenth-century 
rationalism, of which he regards the nineteenth-century Russian radical thinkers as 
the most extreme exponents. His judgments will inevitably be criticized by readers 
more sympathetic than he with the subjects of his investigation. 

One need not, however, share Scheibert’s conservative bias, which he candidly 
proclaims, to agree with much of his interpretation. On the whole, his attitude 
toward the doctrines of Herzen and Bakunin, for example, does not differ much 
from that of some liberal English and American historians. Like the latter, he 
stresses the lack of practical life experience of the Russian thinkers and their ex- 
cessive dependence on theory, the inability of most nineteenth-century Russian 
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intellectuals to understand Western political and legal institutions, and their 
strong tendencies toward irresponsibility and fanaticism. While less harsh in his 
judgment of the autocracy than of the radicals, Scheibert points to many of its 
errors. He is too harsh in his judgment of Herzen, whose relative liberalism he 
underestimates. 

Although often controversial, this book is always stimulating; it is the product 
of deep study and reflection and of truly staggering labor. All students of Russian 
intellectual history will profit by reading it carefully. 


Yale University FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


LENIN ON TRADE UNIONS AND REVOLUTION, 1893-1917. By Thomas 
Taylor Hammond. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University. ] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 155. $3.50.) 


Jusr as historians of the French Revolution traditionally aligned themselves 
with either the “school of the plot” or the “school of circumstances,” students of 
Lenin and of the Bolshevik movement have had to choose, or at least wrestle with, 
two sharply opposed views of the development of Bolshevism. The first generally 
emphasizes the importance of ideological dogmas in the determination of Bolshevik 
conduct and consequently tends to regard these dogmas as a consistent and stable 
complex; the other view stresses the importance of the changing conditions and 
circumstances to which the Bolsheviks adapted in their long struggle to seize and 
hold the reins of power. From the first view, Lenin usually emerges as the author 
of a relatively rigid corpus of revolutionary theory, or at least as the master of a 
clearly defined code of revolutionary action; from the other he emerges chiefly a 
revolutionary politician, unwaveringly pursuing certain revolutionary objectives, to 
be sure, but continuously shaping and reshaping his views in response to the ebbs 
and floods of changing historical situations, In the past forty years, these alternative 
views have been presented with varying degrees of skill and in a variety of con- 
ceptual languages. Many an effort has been made to strike some sort of balance 
between them, but the central issue they pose is likely to remain alive for a con- 
siderable time to come, for it involves nothing less than the relative importance of 
the role of man’s ideas in history. 

Professor Hammond’s monograph is devoted to but one specific aspect of this 
general problem, to an examination and evaluation of the development of Lenin’s 
ideas (as presented in his writings up to 1917) about the role and significance of 
trade unions under capitalism. The topic may seem rather narrow, but, as Ham- 
mond’s analysis unfolds, it legitimately encompasses issues that are quite central 
in the development of Bolshevik thought: the question whether the pursuit of 
economic and/or political reforms tends to promote or hinder the realization of 
the ultimate objective of socialist revolution; the related problem of the proper 
organizational relationship between the party and trade unions, and more broadly 
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between the party and the masses of the proletariat; and the fundamental prob- 
lem of whether, under the impress of capitalist conditions, the proletariat is capa- 
ble of arriving independently at “socialist consciousness.” 

Hammond properly stresses the importance of these questions and recognizes 
their interdependence. His answers, while occasionally long-winded, duly take into 
account the subtleties, the occasional contradictions, and the actual shifts in Lenin’s 
views. Underlying these qualities of his treatment is the implicit recognition of 
the many facets of Lenin’s role: Lenin the convinced ideologist, earnestly seeking 
to draw the proper deductions from the body of doctrine in which he believed; 
Lenin the politician, skillfully adapting his course to changing political conditions; 
Lenin the agitator, deliberately distorting and simplifying issues in his efforts to 
make friends and influence people. 

Unfortunately, the very nature of Hammond’s answers is apt to leave many 
of his readers with a sense of dissatisfaction—or more precisely a sense of incom- 
pleteness—about the limits within which his inquiry has been largely confined. 
These answers consistently bring into sharp relief the piecemeal character of the 
development of Lenin’s views, the contradictions and the actual shifts in these 
views produced by changing environmental situations and pressures. Yet the au- 
thor has restricted his purview almost entirely to an examination of Lenin’s writ- 
ings—a limitation that would seem to this reader justified only if he felt these 
writings represented a body of systematic theory that had developed along certain 
over-all logical lines, independently of changing historical circumstances. This 
Hammond rightly does not believe, and the specific weaknesses of his monograph 
stem directly from the contradiction between the implications of his conclusions 
and the scope of his treatment. For example, the chapter sequence of the mono- 
graph is largely organized in a chronological, rather than in a systematic, order; 
yet the background of events that would give this order its meaning is treated in 
the most cursory fashion. In short, Hammond’s monograph provides a more than 
adequate description of Lenin’s views on trade unions and, on the whole, intelli- 
gently relates these views to other aspects of Lenin’s outlook, but, by virtue of its 
scope, it does not—and cannot— adequately explore the character of the forces by 
which these views were shaped. 


University of Chicago Lzorotp H. Harmson 


Far Eastern History 


A HISTORY OF COMMUNISM IN EAST ASIA. By Malcolm Kennedy. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. ix, 556. $8.50.) 


Tuts book, written by a veteran observer, attempts to outline the main events 
and recent developments in South and East Asia during the past hundred years or 
so, to indicate how and why they have occurred, and to set them within the frame- 
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work of world events in general and Moscow plans for world revolution in par- 
ticular. It is not a sharply focused history of communism in East Asia as its title 
suggests, nor is it a detailed work of reference in the manner of the studies of 
E. H. Carr, Robert North, Benjamin Schwartz, Paul Langer and Roger Swear- 
ingen, and Bernard Fall. The effort to interpret a century of the revolutionary 
history of South and East Asia with the comparatively recent manifestation of 
communism as its central theme raises some difficult questions. Is communism not 
placed in a central position, when major importance might better be given to 
nationalism, colonialism, socialism, or some other factor? Was nationalism a prel- 
ude to communism, or is communism an annoying aberration in the progress of 
nationalism? Who is using whom? 

Some national leaders, like Quezon in the Philippines, might have appropriated 
communist slogans or paralleled communist techniques while holding communists 
themselves in utter contempt. Some socialist trends might have taken an increas- 
ingly leftist complexion and finally blossomed out into full-blooded communism, 
but some socialist leaders, such as Sjahrir in Indonesia, preferred to let their pro- 
grams wither on the vine rather than accept coalition with the communists. 

The author has little use for Russia or for the communists. In his opinion, Mos- 
cow is now more imperialist than any other country ever was, and its pledges are 
completely worthless; the Comintern and the Cominform were “exclusively the 
instrument and mouthpiece of the Russian state”; and tactics of violence and 
peaceful coexistence in Asia as elsewhere are zigzags on the road to revolution. 
With regard to China he states that Li Li-san’s removal in 1931 marked the virtual 
end of the CCP’s career on strictly orthodox lines, and he accepts Mao’s assertion 
that the drive toward ideological unity owed nothing to any direction from the 
outside. 

Captain Kennedy has written rather more about revolution in Asia than he 
has of communism in Asia. His mass of details about nationalist deviations among 
communists in most Asian countries, about quarrels and factionalism among the 
leaders, and about vacillation, bungling, and stupidity on the part of ordinarily 
dreaded names modifies stereotyped concepts of the communist monolith, time- 
table, and genius. 


Manila, Philippine Islands CLAUDE A. Buss 


SOUTHEAST ASIA AMONG THE WORLD POWERS. By 4mry Vanden- 
bosch and Richard A. Butwell. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 
1957. Pp. vi, 336. $6.00.) 


Tuts book will contribute substantially to American understanding of the 
complex situation in Southeast Asia. The initial chapter describes the general char- 
acteristics of the region, its peoples and resources, and its traditional status as a 
“low pressure” area culturally and politically. Discussions of conditions within the 
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six component countries, based in part on recent personal observation, are fol- 
lowed by concluding chapters on international relations in general and United 
States foreign policy in particular. The tone of the book is realistic, sometimes 
pessimistic. The authors question whether the area possesses sufficient economic 
strength to survive, except on the sufferance of the powers. 

The individual chapters devoted to the six countries vary considerably in depth 
of perception. The accounts of Indonesia, Malaya, and the Philippines are clarify- 
ing and command respectful attention. The other three are less adequate. Premier 
Ngo Dinh Djem’s problems and accomplishments since 1954 are explained, but 
an appreciation of the political dynamics of the situation is lacking. Cambodia 
and Laos are discussed only briefly and north Vietnam not at all. The authors fail 
to perceive the importance of continued acceptance by the Thai people of the 
symbols of governmental authority, despite the chronic political feuding at Bang- 
kok. Contrarywise in Burma the AFPFL coalition cannot be challenged politically, 
but the Rangoon government has thus far been unable to establish fully its author- 
ity among the people in the absence of traditional symbols. The authors overstress 
the seeming contradiction between socialism and Buddhism in Burma; the issue 
concerns foreign observers more than it does the Burmese. Estimates of the extent 
of Burmese economic progress in both production and land redistribution are con- 
siderably exaggerated. Premier Nu’s political importance is not fully appreciated, 
and the picture of U Ba Swe is hardly recognizable. 

But minor shortcomings within these chapters, almost inevitable where broad 
generalizations are hazarded, do not detract materially from the validity of the 
authors’ analysis of the international relations of the area. The region’s limited 
capacity for political and economic integration is explained as is the trend toward 
neutralism in the cold war. American policy receives searching criticism, particu- 
larly those aspects associated with Washington’s preoccupation with the com- 
munist menace to the exclusion of local considerations. United States policy in 
Formosa finds little support outside the Philippines, while encouragement of Ja- 
pan’s rapid recovery is arousing an increasing measure of apprehension. Local dis- 
trust of United States methods and objectives stems from Washington’s overlong 
tolerance of unrepentant French colonialism, from repeated declarations concern- 
ing massive (nuclear) retaliation, and from American sponsorship of the largely 
non-Asian SEATO consultative alliance. Political rationalizations relevant to Amer- 
ica’s climate of opinion are usually not calculated to attract Southeast Asian confi- 
dence and cooperation. The authors believe that the problem of American diplo- 
macy in the region is not quite hopeless, but they describe a situation far from 
reassuring. 


Ohio University Jonn F, Capy 
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THE LAST STAND OF CHINESE CONSERVATISM: THE TUNG-CHIH 
RESTORATION, 1862-1874. By Mary Clabaugh Wright. [Stanford Studies 
in History, Economics, and Political Science, XTII.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 426. $7.50.) 


Tue reign of the Manchu emperor Mu Tsung, 1862-1874, generally known to 
Westerners as the T’ung-Chih Period, is one of the most crucial ages in modern 
Chinese history. The Confucian state had just warded off the most devastating 
rebellion in Chinese annals, and a galaxy of great statesmen, both Manchu and 
Chinese, cooperated in trying to return vigor and viability to the Chinese system. 
They faced the tremendous task of reviving the economy, local government, the 
recruitment system, broken communications and transport facilities, and political 
and military chains of command, Yet this was the very age in which the Western 
powers with superior developments in the use of nonhuman power were beginning 
to challenge the old Confucian order within China itself. Thus the tasks of the 
Restoration (Chung-hsing) included modifications and adjustments for an age 
when China could no longer maintain a splendid isolation for her people. 

Professor Mary C. Wright has illuminated some of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Restoration officials in coping with the complex problems they faced. 
Her book is the result of more than a decade of exhaustive and devoted research. 
It presents this important age with painstaking care and stimulating insight. She 
has made exhaustive use of the Shih-lu (Veritable Records) of the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty, the /-wu Shih-mo (Management of Barbarian Affairs), the files of the North 
China Herald, and many other original sources. The result is a distinguished and 
definitive study which adds much luster to American scholarship on China. 

In well-focused chapters Dr. Wright examines the background of the period, 
the problems faced, and then one by one the achievements, which she shows have 
been generally misunderstood. She characterizes the policy of the Restoration as 
“radical innovation within the old order,” which was of a “piecemeal” nature. Her 
judiciously mustered evidence indicates that the T’ung-Chih Period brought re- 
markable developments in accommodating to and learning Western diplomacy. In 
the face of continuing local rebellions, natural disasters, and imperialist pressures 
the Chinese were able to rehabilitate the economy, reduce the size and improve the 
effectiveness of the armies, reestablish local control, and set China on the road 
to modernization and strength. Yet the Restoration failed. Dr. Wright’s thesis is 
that this failure resulted from the inability of the Chinese social system to adapt 
itself to the demands of the modern world. 

The book will prove difficult going for the non-China scholar, for it presumes 
rather intimate knowledge of modern Chinese history. To follow the discussion 
of the various rebellions, for example, the reader unfamiliar with them will prob- 
ably have to consult some of the works listed in the notes to get a clear idea of 
the issues, campaigns, and problems involved. The notes, however, represent a bibli- 
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ographic treasure-trove presented in critical fashion. Again, there is only passing 
mention of the li-chia system of tax gathering, and only by consulting works listed 
in the notes would the reader unfamiliar with this aspect of local control have any 
idea of what was involved. Indeed, the operation of much of the Chinese state 
system—the censors, the Grand Council, etc.—is presented in a manner which 
presumes background knowledge. It is probable that this feature of the volume is 
the result of necessary cutting for publication, but it, like some of the interpreta- 
tions with which issue can legitimately be taken, should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that this is a distinguished piece of scholarship. 


University of South Carolina Richard L, WALKER 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA. By V. P. Menon. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. 543. $8.50.) 


This monograph, the author’s second in the subject field, analyzes events in 
India from September, 1939, to August, 1947. The first, The Story of the Integra- 
tion of the Indian States, told of the consolidation of federal power after 1947 
(see review in AHR, LXII [January, 1957], 396). The publisher’s claim that this 
second book “will be recognized as the definitive account of the events lead- 
ing up to the partition of India and the transfer of power from England” has 
merit, even though the author has disclaimed such distinction. As reforms secre- 
tary and constitutional adviser to the governor general, Menon played a key role 
in the historical process of which he writes. Mountbatten called him “one of the 
most statesmen-like minds I have ever encountered.” George Abell, private secre- 
tary to the viceroy, once testified that he was “perhaps the biggest personal factor 
in our success.” Menon’s attitude is judicial, his presentation logical and direct, 
his style swift and compelling. If it is still too early for a definitive analysis, it is 
nevertheless unlikely that any comparable work will be produced by one who even 
approaches Menon in his detailed firsthand knowledge. 

The book bears the same title as a 1954 study by E. W. R. Lumby, an India 
Office official on the 1947 Cabinet Mission staff. The London Times reviewer re- 
marked of Lumby’s effort: “This book has some odd characteristics. There is no 
bibliography; there are few references to sources; and the author frankly disclaims 
any firsthand knowledge of the country and its people. Yet, with all these appar- 
ent disadvantages, it remains the most balanced and objective account so far writ- 
ten of the negotiations leading up to the transfer of British power... .” How does 
Menon’s work fare by comparison? It does have a bibliography of “works con- 
sulted,” but the list is not impressive. One feels that it is intended to direct the 
general reader to other materials rather than support the text; Menon undoubtedly 
had access to a much larger range of sources than those listed. As in Lumby’s 
study, internal references are lacking. While Lumby’s remains useful, especially 
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for its light on the British viewpoint, Menon’s work is more informed, thorough, 
and complete. 

After two background chapters on Indian constitutional history and the failure 
of early plans for All-India Federation, the account follows, step by step, the 
course of Indian politics from the outbreak of war to the achievement of independ- 
ence. Ihe deadlock between the British and Congress, the Cripps Mission, the 
Simla Conference, the Cabinet Mission, the interim government, the partition 
plan, the birth of the two Dominions, the aftermath of partition—these and re- 
lated topics form the framework of the story. A series of twelve appendixes pro- 
vide key documentation. 

The figure of Ear] Mountbatten stands out as the commanding force in nego- 
tiations. His fabulous energy, patience, and skill were acclaimed by all parties. The 
residue of British good will in India today owes much to his genius. Combine this 
with the canny statesmanship of Menon, who authored the final successful for- 
mula, and you have the secret of agreement on the transfer of power. On the other 
hand, despite the author’s dispassionate presentation, the reader inevitably is im- 
pressed with Jinnah’s stubbornness and opportunism, with his repeated intimations 
of civil strife to force his demands. Without such single-mindedness Pakistan 
could hardly have been created, and Jinnah remains the hero of the “two-nation” 
theorists. Menon’s exposition of the Gandhi and Jinnah viewpoints provides more 
insight into the problems of the period than volumes of journalistic speculation 
have given us. 

The present work nicely supplements another firsthand account of independ- 
ence negotiations, Alan Campbell-Johnson’s Mission with Mountbatten. Although 
Menon’s story lacks the penetrating personal observation and shrewd humor of 
the other, it has a much broader frame of reference and provides probably the 
most useful single source available on postwar British-India. 


University of California, Santa Barbara D. Mackenziz Brown 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF PAKISTAN. Edited by S, M. Ikram and 
Percival Spear. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 204. $4.00.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN. By Sir Ivor Jennings. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 378. $7.50.) 


The Cultural Heritage of Pakistan consists of chapters on various humanistic 
topics by twelve authors. It proceeds on the basic assumption that Pakistan’s cul- 
ture is Islamic and inherits from all the Islamic culture that has ever existed in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. Contributions from non-Islamic sources are not 
denied but are given little importance. The chief editor (S. M. Ikram) says in his 
introduction: “Much of the great heritage which Muslims bequeathed to the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent in architectural, social, religious, and cultural spheres, has, 
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after Partition, remained in Pakistan, but many of the architectural masterpieces of 
Muslim builders are in Delhi, Agra, Ahmadabad, and other places in India. How- 
ever... it is certain that these achievements will be more honoured in Karachi, 
Lahore, Dacca, and Peshawar than in the old centres of Muslim culture and sov- 
ereignty.” Further on he says: “What was once the cream of Muslim society in 
Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Hyderabad, and Calcutta is now to be found in Karachi, 
Lahore, Chittagong, and Dacca.... The common spiritual and cultural reservoir 
from which various languages of Pakistan were fed has given Pakistan literature 
a marked unity of thought and atmosphere.” Hence he speaks of Pakistan’s “unity 
of outlook,” the aims and ideals of which he finds best described in the prose and 
poetical works of Iqbal. Throughout the book there is a marked tendency to make 
comparisons between Islamic culture and Hindu culture regularly in favor of the 
Islamic, and wherever possible to do so on the testimony of non-Muslims, especially 
Hindus, thus refuting any claims of the other side by their own words. 

The topics treated are: a general characterization of the pattern of Pakistan’s 
heritage, its archaeology, architecture, music, painting, calligraphy, minor arts, the 
Persian literary heritage, Urdu literature, the Muslim literatures in Bengali, Pushto, 
Punjabi, Sindhi, Balochi, the spiritual heritage, and modern intellectual develop- 
ments, Most of the chapters say little that is new, though it is convenient to have 
these treatments collected in a single volume. There appears to be a slight incon- 
gruity in treating the ancient Harappan civilization of the Indus valley (3rd-and 
millennium 5.c.) as a contributor to Pakistan culture when otherwise so little at- 
tention is given to non-Islamic contributors. The chapters of most interest are 
likely to be those on literature, including the relatively full description of Igbal’s 
work, now coming to be known in Western countries. Of interest also are those 
on architecture and painting. The chapter on music is a disappointment; it names 
many musicians but does not tell us what distinguishes Islamic music in the sub- 
continent from other music there or from Islamic music in Western Muslim coun- 
tries, The general picture of modern intellectual development is one of not very 
great vitality or relation to the needs of Pakistan as a nation trying to achieve a 
position in the modern world. 

Constitutional Problems in Pakistan consists of a highly technical introductory 
discussion (76 pages) of important cases which developed in Pakistan after the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly on October 24, 1954, and full quotations 
of the opinions in those cases (294 pages). The author is a front-rank authority 
on British constitutional law and the constitutional law of all members of the 
Commonwealth. In addition to these premier qualifications for considering Pakis- 
tan’s constitutional problems, he was formerly constitutional adviser to the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. His work is, therefore, authoritative as well as clearly pre- 
sented, It is meant for students of constitutional law, with special reference to the 
Commonwealth, and in addition it will interest historians dealing with modern 
Asia. 
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In his introduction Sir Ivor gives the background leading up to the enactment 
by, Parliament of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, the features of that Act per- 
taining to constitution-making in Pakistan, the failure of the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly to achieve a constitution, and the questions that arose concerning the 
powers of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly to pass acts and other legislation 
without the assent of the governor general, the powers of the provincial legisla- 
tures to pass legislation without the assent of the provincial governors, and many 
other aspects of the administration of Pakistan. “Legal chaos” was in sight in 
Pakistan in 1955. T'wo cases had gone against the government, and the rule of 
law was threatened, The third case, however, supported it by a decision relying 
on the doctrine of necessity. The opinions in these three cases, accompanied by 
that of a fourth case, which also refers to the doctrine of necessity, are those which 
Sir Ivor reproduces. To legal experts, the opinions presumably are of prime inter- 
est; to students of modern Asian history they record a drama of grave consequence 
to a young state. 


University of Pennsylvania W. Norman Brown 


American History 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT SOUTHWEST, By Harold Sterling Glad- 
win. (Portland, Me.: Bond Wheelwright Company. 1957. Pp. xx, 383. $8.50.) 


For more than two generations, investigators have been poking into the Indian 
ruins of the Southwest, pot hunting, picking up arrowheads, obsidian, and sherds, 
or making serious studies. Many have done this for pleasure, others with the dedi- 
cated purpose of tracing the origins of civilization in this great area, extending 
from western Texas to California and from northern Mexico into Utah and Colo- 
rado. Of the scholars who excavated particular sites and wrote scientific reports 
on their own minute researches, none essayed a general history until the late Edgar 
L. Hewett published his Ancient Life in the American Southwest in 1930. 

In the meantime, scholars continued to dig, to conjecture, and to write. One of 
these was Harold S. Gladwin, a businessman rather than archaeologist, who came 
to the Southwest in 1924 to devote his life and resources to a systematic program 
of archaeological study. After thirty years of intensive work, he has put the fruits 
of his research and thinking into this imaginative and comprehensive book, in 
which he has struck out with new ideas, in many respects wholly different and 
independent from older concepts of the development of Southwestern civilization. 

Gladwin begins with the beginning. He believes there is a distinct possibility 
that man may have been in North America for a much longer time than has been 
generally accepted, that man may have come over from Asia during the last inter- 
glacial period, or about the time of settlement of some of the islands in the south- 
western Pacific. On arrival in North America the people moved south, below the 
ice sheet, and as hunters and foragers settled in what we today call the Southwest. 
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Here they developed—the Basket Makers in the Four Corners, Foragers in South- 
eastern Arizona, and Cave Dwellers in southwestern New Mexico and western 
Texas, 

At about a.p. 200, another people migrated from Asia and on reaching the 
northern fringe of the earlier immigrants settled in the Durango area of south- 
western Colorado as farmers, bringing with them eighteen-row corn, pottery, house- 
types, and other traits hitherto credited to the Basket Makers. Here they prospered 
for five hundred years, when they began to expand to the La Plata Valley, Mesa 
Verde, and southeastern Utah. The Basket Makers during this time were moving 
southward along the Chuska Mountains, establishing villages to the east, in Chaco 
Canyon, and to the west, at Chinlee, Jeddito Wash, Ganado, and elsewhere. 

In the southern sector of the Southwest, a new people came in, about A.D. 500, 
called “Reds” by Gladwin, who may have come up from Mexico, along its east 
coast, They had eight-row corn, kidney beans, and circular houses. Mixing with 
earlier arrivals, they formed the Mogollon Culture, characterized by polished red- 
ware, rectilinear designs, and broad deformed skulls. In the basin of the Little 
Colorado, they met Basket Makers from the north, and the mixture of the two 
cultures spread over a wide area. 

Another new cultural stream to invade the southern area and to settle in the 
Gila Basin was the Hohokam, which came up the west coast of Mexico, bringing 
knowledge of farming based on canal irrigation. 

Into this complex social structure came a violent intrusion in the form of war- 
like and virile Athabascans toward the end of the tenth century. Coming down 
from the north along the eastern slope of the Rockies, they reached west Texas, 
and while some spread out into that area, others pushed westward, crossed the Rio ` 
Grande below Albuquerque, and set about to take over the land. These people, 
the Navajos and Apaches, had by 1250 occupied New Mexico from the Jemez 
River to the Zuñi and Chuska Mountains, and farther south had pushed into the 
Upper Gila country. Thus, by 1450, the Southwest had taken on the cultural com- 
plex it now knows. The Navajos had adopted new customs, becoming farmers, 
weavers, and silversmiths. The Apaches did less well, retaining a more primitive 
form of life. 

While these changes took place, the Pueblos were able to “roll with the punch,” 
maintaining a social organization based on government by clan representatives, 
elected by the people. There were no chiefs, hierarchies, or dynasties—no class dis- 
tinctions, no slave labor, no great state or religious buildings or monuments. Such 
is the gist of Gladwin’s thesis. 

It will take time and study to test the theories of this author, some of which 
are both new and challenging, but which may well mark a forward step in under- 
standing man’s life span in the Southwest. The book is fascinating, very well 
written, and lavishly illustrated. 


The Bancroft Labrary Grorce P. HAMMOND 
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NEA: THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS—THE BUILDING OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION, By Edgar B. Wesley. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1957. Pp. x, 419. $5.00.) 


Te publication of this volume is part of the celebration of the centennial year 
of the National Education Association. The book will be more enduring than any 
other product of that celebration except the magnificient building rising on Six- 
teenth and M Streets in the nation’s capital. It fulfills the purpose of the associa- 
tion, but its place in the historical literature of education will rest on the fact that 
it is more than a history of the NEA. Professor Wesley has skillfully woven to- 
gether the history of the association and the general development of American 
education. He has done what he asserts in the preface to have been his purpose, 
“reviewed the history of some aspects of American education in which the associa- 
tion played a prominent part.” More than half the chapters would stand inde- 
pendently as valuable essays in the history of American education. A few “profes- 
sionals” will deplore this emphasis, but some “academicians” will wish that it was 
even greater. Most readers will be grateful to the author that it is as it is. 

To hundreds of thousands of active members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and many outside supporters, the volume will be justification for their 
faith. But also it should further the liberal education of the organization’s critics. 
Those who fear it as a huge, “super-progressive” bureaucracy, controlling and 
perverting the public schools, should find new security in the steadfastness of pur- 
pose and common sense of most of its activities and leaders, as well as in the defeat 
of numerous proposals varying in the degree of their lunacy. Those who think it 
has not been sufficiently active in the improvement of instruction should study the 
contributions of the departments and other agencies to which this is the principal 
concern. Those who question whether it has done enough to advance the welfare 
of teachers should learn of developments along this line during the past quarter 
century. 

The author’s incisive, clear-cut, and independent treatment adds greatly to the 
work. His position is seldom in doubt. Writing of coeducation he says: “The very 
idea of establishing separate schools for girls and boys was educational fantasy and 
fiscal folly.” Castigating reactionary critics, he declares: “With all their animus 
and influence [they] could not resubjugate children, repeal the laws of learning 
. . . reverse time or restore the past.” He describes the relative neglect of prohibi- 
tion by the association as “an instance of a clear-eyed perception of the distinction 
between public action and public education.” 

The National Education Association should be praised for having charged a 
historian with the responsibility of writing its centennial history and for having 
left him free of control and restrictions. The resulting volume is not a company 
history, but, broad in its conception and well balanced in execution, it will be of 
lasting value. 


Duke University Wiiuiam H, CARTWRIGHT 
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THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume XII, MARCH TO 7 
OCTOBER 1788. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Mina R. Bryan, Associate Editor. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1956. Pp. xxxi, 664. $10.00.) 


Tus substantial volume of 664 pages covers an apparently small cut of time, 
from March of 1788 to early October of the same year. These seven months are 
represented in the Ford edition of Jefferson's writings by approximately 45 pages 
and in the so-called “definitive” Lipscomb and Bergh edition by some 177 pages. 
This may help to suggest the radical impoverishment of materials offered in previ- 
ous editions and, further, to lay bare the earlier editors’ unforgivable habit of 
presenting documents to the reader in a raw state, without benefit of essential 
scholarly processing. None of the obscure correspondents were identified, for ex- 
ample, nor were the puzzling internal references systematically dignified by edi- 
torial comment. Thus, we have been enabled to make progress in understanding 
Jefferson and his times by the great scholarly undertaking of which this volume 
is an important part. The present volume creates for us the opportunity to define ` 
the quality and character of Jefferson’s experience at the close of his fourth year’s 
residence in Paris as American Minister, 

Assembling one’s first general impressions of the significance of the materials 
in Volume XIII is a difficult task because the riches are abundant and in many dif- 
ferent veins. Of transcendent interest are the two historical axes that give thematic 
splendor to this volume—the events leading to the French Revolution of ’89, and, 
across the Atlantic where Jefferson’s heart and hope unfailingly attach, the prog- 
ress of debate and decision about adopting the proposed new federal constitution. 

Jefferson's interpretations of the coming of the French Revolution arise as 
quick on-the-spot impressions but inevitably end by searching deeply for the rele- 
vant underlying political principles, as may be illustrated by two examples. Jeffer- 
son grasped at once the significance of the arrest, on May 5, of Duval d’Eprémesnil 
and Goislart de Montsabert. On this and connected developments, Jefferson’s letter 
to John Jay of May 23 is a remarkable political report for a contemporary observer, 
and an American at that. Parlement’s ruling that the Estates-General, when con- 
voked, should be constituted as it was in 1614 abolished forever the popularity of 
the Parlement and gave the revolutionary movement the nature of a “class war.” 
This Jefferson saw, and our most up-to-date scholarship only serves to confirm his 
analysis. From his very first report on the 1614 form of constituting the Estates- 
General it is evident that he realized what was at issue. 

The other great historical development, that leading to the adoption of the 
American Constitution, is the subject of anxious and minutely detailed communi- 
cations from a host of Jefferson’s American friends and political acquaintances. 
The substance of Jefferson’s position had already been made clear in the preced- 
ing months; but the imperishable fact that the present volume establishes is Jef- 
ferson’s moral courage as an independent political thinker who will not bow even 
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to his great friend Madison, nor temper his beliefs one iota to suit the position of 
his most distinguished correspondents. An element of human comedy lurks in 
this momentous story, for some of Jefferson’s correspondents betray a pressing 
eagerness to enlist his name and reputation on their side, while Jefferson, remain- 
ing serenely true to his own position, pretends to be unaware of the propaganda 
zeal of his “valued” correspondents. 

Perhaps the most interesting theoretical point to be gleaned from Jefferson's 
development on this issue is the clarification he offers (in a brilliant letter to Madi- 
son of July 31) of his reasons for believing that a bill of rights is necessary to com- 
plete the “good canvas” of the new constitution. What Jefferson makes clear is 
that he does not conceive of these fundamental “rights” as absolutes. The argu- 
ment that because there always must be some proper exceptions to these general 
rules a bill of rights is inadvisable is scrutinized and rejected by Jefferson. 

Of course, there are more everyday concerns reflected in this generous volume, 
such as Jefferson's official labors to broaden the scope of American trade with 
France, his continuing manifestation of a devouring interest in the classics and 
in the literary, fine, and architectual arts—in just that inclusive sweep. There is 
also fresh evidence that Jefferson’s ideal of useful inventions is always allied with 
considerations of aesthetic functionalism. His first sketches for the famous mold- 
board plow were inspired by a note made on his journey from Strasbourg to 
Méaux: “The awkward figure of their mould board leads one to consider what 
should be its form.” And far beyond the possibilities of mention are the new in- 
sights provided for us by some of the letters that have not hitherto been in general 
circulation. Consider only one, Jefferson’s letter to Derieux, in which he refuses to 
become a sponsor for Derieux’s child on the ground that he has been unable to 
accept the Doctrine of the Trinity “from a very early part of my life.” This and 
the statement that “morality alone” is his ground for personal trust, while “the 
church requires faith,” has much to do with Jefferson’s philosophy of life. 

Finally, it is necessary to call attention to an editorial innovation starting with 
this volume—the substitution of an alphabetical for a chronological table of con- 
tents. While a change at this advanced point in the series is awkward, it is an im- 
provement that readers cannot fail to appreciate. But it opens old wounds over 
what remains the unchanged editorial plan of not indexing the individual vol- 
umes; readers must still filter through preliminary “throw away” indexes for 
groups of volumes until the series is completed with a comprehensive permanent 
index. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE FOUNDING OF THE NATION. 
Edited by Richard B. Morris. (New York: Dial Press. 1957. Pp. xxi, 617. 
$7.50.) 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, YOUTH TO MATURITY, 1755-1788. By 
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Broadus Mitchell, (New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. xvi, 675. 
$8.75.) 


Unru the 1930’s Alexander Hamilton held an undisputed first place among 
the heroes of the late eighteenth century. One still remembers with what daring 
it was at first suggested that Andrew Mellon was as “great” a secretary of the 
treasury as Hamilton. And to assert that perhaps something could be said for Jef- 
ferson was to make one suspect of some vague form of radicalism. This changed 
with the 1930’s and ever since Jefferson has held sway: in a memorial at the na- 
tional capital, in biographies, and most notably, in the vast edition of his writings 
now under way. The wheel has turned once more, and Hamilton is emerging 
from an undeserved eclipse. Columbia University has undertaken a long-needed 
definitive publication of his writings. As a curtain raiser to this effort, Richard 
Morris has offered us a volume of Hamilton’s writings, much of which have long 
been hard to come by and even then all too often in corrupt texts. The material 
in this volume is grouped in sections, some roughly chronological and some topi- 
cal, 

The book as a whole and the sections are prefaced with editorial introduc- 
tions, the purpose of which is to praise Hamilton rather than to offer a critical 
evaluation of his role in the history of the times, and some extraordinary claims 
are made for his prophetic genius. Scholarly work on the period is either ignored 
or brushed aside if it conflicts with Hamilton's statements. The “dead rock” of 
public credit is struck still another blow with no indication of the fact that during 
the 1790's the credit of the government could be maintained only by increasing the 
national debt and at higher interest rates. The question raised by Joseph Charles 
as to whether Hamilton was really interested in or understood “sound finance” 
seems relevant here, Sometimes editorial comments do not square precisely with 
the documents, as in the comments on Hamilton and democracy. Nor is one of the 
last letters Hamilton ever wrote, in which he called democracy the “real disease” 
of the country, included. Nevertheless, if one leaves aside editorial adjectives and 
assumptions, the volume is a worth-while collection. 

For years Broadus Mitchell has been working on a full-scale biography of 
Hamilton. One hundred and seventy-eight pages of notes in a 675-page volume 
are adequate testimony to the greatness of his labors. The notes cover a vast range 
of topics and materials concerning people, places, and events for the years covered. 
Particularly valuable are the chapters on the West Indian setting of Hamilton’s 
boyhood and the last chapters on the ratification of the Constitution in New York. 
On the whole this is a work of devotion. Throughout, criticism is reluctant, praise 
is overabundant, and credit for achievement ranges beyond the probable or 
provable. Even when the author knows better, he would like to believe, as in the 
account which was told years afterward by one of Hamilton’s friends of how he 
almost single-handedly brought about aid from France. 
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These are minor matters compared to the comments on the history of the 
times which any biographer must necessarily include. Thus the description of 
New York politics in the spring of 1774 is incomprehensible and written without 
reference to works such as Becker’s. The explanation of why New York was 
slow to take part in the movement for independence is so generalized as to be 
meaningless. The explanation of why Hamilton became a revolutionist is more 
puzzling than revealing. Considerable detail is given on the imposts of 1781 and 
1783 without any real discussion of the issues involved or of the significance of 
Robert Morris’ plans. Although the demands of the public creditors at the same 
period and even the plan to unite the army and the creditors in overturning Con- 
gress are mentioned, the relevance of this to later events is ignored. 

In discussing the background of the Constitution of 1787 Mitchell denies the 
“plot” thesis. No serious student of the period that I know of ever thought or 
said it was a “plot.” The debate over the nature of a central government had 
been going on at least since 1774 in newspapers, pamphlets, state legislatures, and 
Congress. The issues were clear and in the open to the people of the times and to 
the student who makes the effort to read the sources. In fact, the word “plot” 
seems to be used only by those people who are disturbed by any evidence which 
conflicts with the official Federalist interpretation of the period. Mitchell goes 
even farther for he directly impugns the motives of those who have offered such 
evidence. He says: “Discredit of high political purposes of architects of the Con- 
stitution has led to attempts to rehabilitate the character of the Articles of Con- 
federation and the record of the Continental Congress.” Such remarks about 
scholars who have studied the period neither honor the subject of the biography 
nor illuminate the history of the times. And since Mitchell offers only assertions 
rather than evidence for his own views, his case remains to be proved. 

His particular target, as is popular these days, is Charles A. Beard. But Mitchell 
is caught in the same dilemma that other writers are who deplore any “economic 
interpretation” of the Constitution, for he, like they, still offers an “economic 
interpretation.” There is the usual reliance on the story of state trade barriers, 
a position that can be maintained only if one avoids reading the laws actually 
passed by the states. Mitchell on one page gives economic reasons for the need of 
a new government and on the next page denies them. Finally, after discussing eco- 
nomic classes in the United States, Mitchell says that “the more successful, whose 
fortune were as insidiously threatened by national governmental weakness as they 
were openly imperiled by agrarian rebellion, took the lead in framing the new 
Constitution.” This, if I understand Beard, sums up Beard’s point of view as 
neatly as he ever did. 

The great men of the eighteenth century are dead now. The historian should 
at least try to assess their thoughts, feelings, and rival programs without carrying 
on. their battles with all the emotional intensity that existed at the time. Alexander 
Hamilton was a great enough man that it should be unnecessary to claim for him 
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things he would not have claimed for himself; nor does it increase his stature to » 
demean his contemporaries with whom he battled or the scholars since then who 
have shown that, as in all political campaigns, there are usually two sides to the 


story. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN: JEFFERSONIAN FINANCIER AND DIPLOMAT. 
By Raymond Walters, Jr. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. viu, 
461. $7.00.) 


Tus life of Gallatin is based on the first study that the great stock of Gallatin 
papers has had “in its entirety” since Henry Adams used it eighty years ago. It 
includes fresh material and information about personal concerns omitted by Henry 
Adams because he was dealing with Gallatin’s public career only. It does not re- 
place the Adams account—and probably none ever will—but it puts a Gallatin 
biography on the market again. It is a clear, comprehensive, sympathetic, and 
sober narration of a career far more important than is commonly recognized. It 
does something substantial to overcome a neglect of Gallatin which its author 
properly deplores. 

Gallatin’s career proceeded by such distinct stages, his positions were so clearly 
put contemporaneously, his public record was so spotless and his private life so 
undramatic, that there is little opening in it for controversy apart from the absorb- 
ing public issues in which he engaged, and there is no opening for sensation. (One 
may except his rascally great-grandson’s fabrication of the delightful “diary of 
James Gallatin,” which Mr. Walters disclosed in the July issue of this Review to 
be spurious and which he relegates in his book to a footnote.) 

In his public record, moreover, Gallatin’s diplomacy and ethnology have been 
examined and praised without dissent; it is only his participation in domestic policy 
that ranges into the controversial. And here Walters seems to me cavalier in the 
tone used toward the Federalists, and Hamilton particularly. In the period of 
Gallatin’s opposition, he gives the Federalists the air of bigoted obstructionists 
merely; only later, when Gallatin has succeeded to Hamilton’s responsibilities and 
the Federalists have degenerated into obstructionists in fact, does his tone become 
more respectful of their original accomplishments. He seems to see more incon- 
sistency than wisdom in Gallatin’s adoption of a Hamiltonian Treasury and to be 
less placable toward Federalism than Gallatin was himself. On the other hand, I 
find it reasonable to think that Gallatin might have been a better Federalist than 
Democrat had it not been for his adolescent susceptibility to the romanticism of 
Rousseau. 

Walters repeats the familiar allegation that Nicholas Biddle provoked panic 
purposefully in 1834 and says that the research of later historians proves it. I 
know none that does. Professor W. B. Smith in his study of the Bank of the 
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United States does not, but Walters makes no mention of this and other recent 
works that touch informatively on Gallatin’s part in the events of 1834, 1837, and 
1839. Nor were Gallatin’s monetary views a standard by which contemporaries of 
his may be comfortably condemned. He was “an ultra-bullionist,” in his own words 
—an admitted extremist whose obsolescent dogmatism had made him break with 
his friend Alexander J. Dallas years before he broke with Biddle. His views were 
not Jacksonian, as Walters himself testifies, yet Walters presents them from a 
Jacksonian angle, with results that distort Gallatin’s position as well as Biddle’s. 

Walters calls Gallatin “Swiss-born.” But Gallatin’s birthplace was Geneva 
_ when it was still a republic, more than half a century before it joined the Conféd- 
ération Helvétique and became a part of Switzerland, By birth Gallatin was sim- 
ply Genevan. In America this made him “foreign,” however, and Walters empha- 
sizes the likelihood that it spared him from the state loyalties that complicated 
acceptance of the federal union for so many born Americans. The same was true 
for Hamilton. But Gallatin’s foreign birth stimulated enmities within his own party 
more injurious than those suffered from outside it. Jefferson, loyal to Gallatin 
without being very effective, is presented favorably in the main by Walters, who, 
however, adheres to a low opinion of Madison. It is gratifying that Gallatin long 
survived his crucifixion by the Democrats to distinguish himself in diplomacy, 
banking, scholarship, and a superior union of rare intelligence with nobility of 
character, 
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THE LAW OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND CHIEF JUSTICE SHAW. 
By Leonard W. Levy. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. 
vili, 383. $6.50.) 


THoucH somewhat repetitious, this book deserves to be attentively read. It 
gives substance to the surmise that not all state judges during the nineteenth 
century belonged to the school of Kent. Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts from 1830 to 1860, disagreed with Kent in divers ways, and that disagree- 
ment produced some significant effects upon the evolution of the law. Levy, a 
liberal in the current sense of the word, seems drawn to Shaw because in the main 
he believes those effects to be wholesome. 

In Commonwealth v. Alger, for example, Shaw handed down a sweeping deci- 
sion in favor of the police power against private property. The case involved a 
defendant who had built a wharf projecting into Boston harbor beyond limits 
prescribed by statute. He had begun the wharf before the statute was enacted and 
had done so pursuant to an official grant encouraging riparian owners to build 
wharves in that locality. Thus a contract between him and the state seemed im- 
plied. Furthermore the state itself conceded that his wharf nowise hindered navi- 
gation. These considerations notwithstanding Shaw denied him relief. The 
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opposite of Kent, Shaw had a predilection for the public convenience even if the 
private right at issue could not be proved to be a public inconvenience. 

For thirty years, says Levy, Shaw consistently expressed this predilection. He 
adds that thirty years later this bent would seem socialistic in its implications and 
would be politely ignored until with Holmes and Brandeis it would again come 
into its own. Shaw is thus revealed as a prophet, a prophet, too, in still other 
ways. The sympathy of liberal modern judges with the ambitions of organized 
labor is foreshadowed in the decision of Commonwealth v. Hunt. This decision 
Levy hails as an impressive precedent for the closed shop. 

The author stops short of praising Shaw indiscriminately. He dislikes his 
application of the fellow servant rule in Farwell v. Boston and Worcester Raslroad. 
He is unhappy about the chief justice’s bias in favor of railroads generally 
whether against employees or passengers and shippers. He blames him for sus- 
taining the conviction of Abner Kneeland for blasphemy and for upholding the 
power of the authorities in Boston to enforce racial segregation in the schools. In 
connection with that case, Levy reserves his praise for the Negroes’ attorney, 
Charles Sumner who, says he, “was to become New England's greatest Sena- 
ra 

Other dubious and dogmatic statements occur within these pages and worse 
blemishes appear. Fastidious readers will be irritated at certain turns of phrase 
which do violence to English idiom. Readers of Mrs. Bowen will be disappointed 
that the book begins as a biography but soon turns into a series of legal essays, that 
Shaw the man has by design been left to the old biography by Chase. Unwary 
readers may form an exaggerated idea of Shaw’s importance in comparison with 
other judges whose labors also contributed to the adaptation of the English com- 
mon law to American circumstances. 
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REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM IN MID-NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY AMERICA. By Timothy L. Smith. (New York: Abingdon Press. 


1957. Pp. 253. $4.00.) 


THE present trend in historiography toward social, cultural, and intellectual 
history has brought out of the obscurity to which a preoccupation with political 
and economic considerations had consigned it the importance of religion, Protes- 
tant and evangelical, in American history. A decade ago Max Savelle’s excellent 
book on American culture in the eighteenth century, Seeds of Liberty, stated: 
“There probably never was a century ... in the entire history of western civiliza- 
tion when the deeply felt religion of the average man was as powerful a determi- 
nant of human history as in the seventeenth century”; a chapter of sixty-five 
pages followed, showing the continuing importance of religion in pre-Revolution- 
ary America. Social historians have, of late, discovered with delight the zest and 
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optimism of the revivals, cults, utopias, reforms, and perfectionist beliefs of the 
early nineteenth century. Now Mr. Timothy L. Smith has extended the period for 
this emphasis upon religion into the mid-century, crossing the watershed of the 
Civil War and indicating the part played by religion in the social attitudes and 
activities of Americans in the rest of the century. 

Revivalism and Social Reform is an interesting and important book which 
will be of great value to those of the profession who work in the field of cultural 
history and to the students with whom they work. It has so many merits that 
one hesitates in choosing those to mention. The book is well planned and written 
with clarity and precision, so that its purpose and accomplishments are apparent; 
it is decidedly readable and interesting in style and content, The author has had 
both historical and theological training and has a wide knowledge of the history 
and the doctrine of his own and other Protestant churches and of the part played 
by their clergy in the social movements of their times. 

Smith quietly and firmly leads us away from the usual preoccupation with 
frontier revivalism and the pleasant investigation of pre-Civil War cults and re- 
forms to what is more basic—the religion of the average American of the mid- 
century and its effect on his participation in social reform, As the century pro- 
gressed the country became more urbanized, and city churches and their ministers 
became more involved in the evangelical and reform movements of the period 
than did those of the rural and frontier areas. Smith’s evidence shows clearly that, 
after the 1830’s, the cities of the northeastern part of the country were the scene 
of the welding together of evangelical religion, perfectionism and belief in prog- 
ress, and social reform. 

At the same time the author has been able, as no previous American social 
historian has been, to indicate the importance in the history of revivalism and 
reform of the doctrinal positions and conflicts of the churches and churchmen in- 
volved. The impetus given to social reform by revivalism has long been recognized, 
but here for the first time, so far as I know, is a sympathetic and comprehensive 
account of the doctrinal and regional conflicts within the churches that affected 
their attitudes toward reform. Perfectionism and millenialism were part of the 
belief of many churches, but few historians have noted the divisive effect of the 
doctrine of sanctification, current in the period, which was so important in the 
minds and hearts of many men and women that they placed personal perfection 
before social reform, if, indeed, social problems needed to be considered at all 
apart from the normal reactions of sanctified men and women. 

It has been a habit of social historians to permit the slavery controversy to en- 
gulf all religious and reform matters after 1850. I know of no other book in which 
the revival of 1858, the doctrinal divisions in American churches in respect to 
revivalism, and church participation in reform movements have been so clearly 
presented. The conflict between the deeply felt need for church unity and au- 
thority and the Northern opposition to slavery is a case in point. In short, this 
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book is more than an item in religious or church history, it is a notable contribu- 
tion to the history of American culture. The notes indicate an almost incredible 
research in religious magazines, devotional tracts, sermons, memoirs, contemporary 
propaganda, etc., and the bibliography is invaluable both for contemporary and 
for recent material. 
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CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Donald W. Riddle. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 280. $4.50.) 


Dorne his first six weeks in Congress, according to Professor Riddle, Abra- 
ham Lincoln took partisan advantage of the Mexican War issue, tortured lan- 
guage, did not act upon principle, “deliberately intended to mislead,” and “used 
arguments unworthy of a responsible public man.” This is not the Lincoln of 
legend, the Lincoln of the February 12 addresses, or the Lincola many historians 
think they know. Yet Riddle’s documentation is impressive, and Congressman 
Lincoln’s defenders must do some industrious digging in (and appraising of) the 
record to make the lone Illinois Whig resemble in all ways the sixteenth President. 

The fact is that Lincoln grew tremendously between 1848 and 1865, and we 
largely judge Lincoln on the basis of his presidency rather than on limited sec- 
tions of his early career, Especially revealing in this book is the degree to which 
various aspects of Lincoln’s ability and personality developed prior to his fortieth 
birthday. Occasionally, the reader catches glimpses of an old friend—when a 
journalist remarks, “Evidently there is music in that very tall Mr. Lincoln,” or 
when the Illinoisan keeps the House “in a continuous roar of merriment.” In- 
dustrious during his single term, Lincoln “cheerfully ran errands for constituents” 
and was a moderate on the slavery question, Faithful in committee assignments 
and an active participant in debate, he never “skulked” a vote on touchy issues, 
missed few roll calls, and appealed effectively on behalf of his party’s presidential 
nominee. His term over, he had the refusal of the General Land Office commis- 
sionership and Oregon Territory’s governorship. Not insignificant recognition, 
this, for a newcomer on the national stage. 

There can be no doubt that the author diligently combed all major repositories 
of pertinent Lincolniana. Outstanding are his contributions to nuances of the 
Butterfield-Lincoln contest and his analyses of Texas and Illinois sources with 
reference to the Spot Resolutions. Aside from infrequent typographical flaws, the 
only possible ground for adverse criticism lies in the area of interpretation. It is 
debatable, for example, whether Thomas L. Harris could have carried Lincoln’s 
district in 1848 if the Whig nominee had been someone other than “queer, ec- 
centric” Stephen T. Logan. With his thorough research in primary materials, his 
inclusion of illuminating fugitive items, and his skill in relating the congressional 
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volume—not “just another Lincoln book.” 
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MIGHTY STONEWALL. By Frank E. Vandiver. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1957. Pp. viii, 547. $6.50.) 

GUNNER WITH STONEWALL: REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM 
THOMAS POAGUE, Edited by Monroe F. Cockrell. With an introduction 
by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press. 1957. Pp. xxii, 
181. $5.95.) 

SOLDIER IN THE WEST: THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF ALFRED 
LACEY HOUGH. Edited by Robert G. Athearn. With an introduction by 
John Newbold Hough, (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. 
Pp. 250. $5.00.) 

LINCOLN’S COMMANDO: THE BIOGRAPHY OF COMMANDER W. B. 
CUSHING, U.S.N, By Ralph J. Roske and Charles Van Doren. (New York: . 
Harper and Brothers. 1957. Pp. x, 310. $4.50.) 


Cıvı War military history continues popular with the reading public, and 
from time to time amid the spate of books produced to meet the demand volumes 
of solid historical interest appear. Of the four books here under review three at 
least afford fresh historical knowledge. 

Frank E. Vandiver has written a more complete and more critical biography 
of Stonewall Jackson than Colonel G. F. R. Henderson’s classic study. Devoting 
seven of his nineteen chapters to events before the Civil War, he reduces Jackson’s 
personal eccentricities to proper proportions and shows that the future hero of the 
Valley was in many ways an ordinary individual who could on occasion be 
markedly unheroic. For example, while stationed at Fort Meade during the army’s 
Florida campaign of 1850-1851 Brevet Major Jackson quarreled with his com- 
manding officer and even brought against him official charges of adultery, based, 
it would seem, largely upon camp gossip. Jackson contended that Christian duty 
left him no choice in the matter. The episode, related in detail by Vandiver, fore- 
shadows the later virulent quarrels with fellow officers that marred Jackson’s career 
as a commander in the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The major portion of the book deals with the Civil War battles that made 
Jackson internationally famous, and these the author describes with vigor and in- 
sight and a talent for conveying the action and excitement of combat, He suggests, 
as did Douglas Southall Freeman in Lee’s Lieutenants, that Jackson’s strange lack 
of initiative at White Oak Swamp during the Seven Days was the result of 
physical exhaustion. Jackson’s other mysterious halt at Grapevine Bridge he 
explains by calling attention to an overlooked military dispatch which indicates 
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that Stonewall was simply obeying orders. His over-all conclusion is that despite 
occasional failings Jackson well deserves his reputation as a military genius. 

It would be easier to follow the battle narrative had better maps been provided, 
but the maps are lacking in essential place names and in notation of the scale of 
miles, The author’s research embraces several score manuscript collections and 
great numbers of diaries, journals, and printed sources, used with discrimination. 
Missing from the bibliography are the extensive collections of papers catalogued 
in various Southern depositories under the name of General D. H. Hill, Jackson’s 
brother-in-law, military associate, and close friend. This is an impressive achieve- 
ment in biography and merits a place beside Freeman and Henderson on the 
Civil War bookshelf. 

Monroe F. Cockrell provides in the reminiscences of Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam Thomas Poague a lively and useful new source on the battles in the eastern 
theater and the Confederate commanders who fought them. As a captain com- 
manding the Rockbridge Artillery under Jackson, Poague took part in Stonewall’s 
famous campaigns and after Jackson’s death remained in the Army of Northern 
Virginia through Gettysburg, the Wilderness fighting, and the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. His memoirs, written for his children, contain realistic accounts of army 
life, including some good soldier anecdotes, and revealing glimpses of Jackson, 
Lee, the two Hills, Longstreet, and other generals. More important, as Bell Irvin 
Wiley points out in his introduction to the book, Poague sheds light on a some- 
what neglected aspect of the Civil War, the role of the artillery in combat. 

Like Cockrell, Robert G. Athearn has made good use of long-unpublished family 
documents in editing the Civil War letters of Alfred Lacey Hough, a Philadelphia 
commission merchant who served with the Union armies in Tennessee and 
Georgia, rising in rank from sergeant to brevet lieutenant colonel and occupying 
such posts as commissary of musters for the Army of the Cumberland and staff 
officer first to General James S. Negley and later to General George H. Thomas. 
Hough’s letters contain on-the-spot accounts of staff activities behind the lines 
and give information on some important battles, e.g., Chickamauga. The editor 
has provided additional battle details from Hough’s later memoirs and other 
family documents. There is an interesting introduction to Alfred Hough and his 
forebears by his grandson, John Newbold Hough. 

Ralph J. Roske and Charles Van Doren in their undocumented biography of 
the Union naval hero Commander William B. Cushing seem to have aimed at the 
general reader rather than the professional historian. Cushing, who won national 
fame and a presidential commendation from Abraham Lincoln for blowing up the 
Confederate ram Albemarle at Plymouth, North Carolina, on October 27, 1864, 
lived a life of reckless daring in the Civil War, and from his exploits the authors 
have constructed a well-written adventure story based apparently upon the factual 
sources. 


University of Colorado l HarL Brwors 
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JAY GOULD: HIS BUSINESS CAREER, 1867-1892. By Julius Grodinsky. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. Pp. 627. $10.00.) 


JuLros Grodinsky is a member of the historical guild only incidentally. A pro- 
fessor of finance in one of the nation’s leading business schools, he writes ‘history 
because he is interested in the development of investment; in business circles he is 
known as a successful investor himself. Professor Grodinsky’s background is 
mentioned because it explains the story of Jay Gould that he has written. It 
explains what the book is, and is not. As Grodinsky says, the book is not a 
biography. It is instead an account of an investor and speculator. What came be- 
fore and what came after Gould’s speculations are no concern of the author. Nor 
is the book a rounded history of a part of the times, not even of the business 
history of the era. 

As any elementary history student can tell you, Gould’s business period, 1867 
to 1892, coincides with the golden age of unregulated free enterprise—the Heroic 
Age, they call it nowadays. Although a host of giants, including John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, and Philip Armour, all on the march to power and a 
new business and social order, stamp through this period, you will not meet them 
here, unless, of course, they tangled with Jay Gould along the roadside. Instead, 
you will encounter a concentrated and enormously detailed picture of Jay Gould— 
his purposed vagueness, his alternating charm and cold-bloodedness, his optimism 
and gloominess, his every word and mood fashioned, so it seems, with an eye 
on the dollar sign. 

Gould was fabulously successful. Grodinsky reveals that he could be just as 
fabulously unsuccessful too. And while even generals rest now and then, Gould 
apparently never did. An opponent trimmed him, but while the opponent cele- 
brated or consolidated, Gould was counter-attacking. He had a truly marvelous 
facility for corrupting corruptible judges, so that if he lost in the directors’ meet- 
ing, he won at the bench. He rigged, he depressed, and he connived—but he was 
almost always within the letter of the law, and his facts were invariably straight. 

One of Grodinsky’s principal points is that while Gould was right as to facts, 
he was often wrong as to the truth. The author’s conclusion is subject to the 
same criticism, by this reviewer. Admitting Gould’s callousness toward rules and 
the human tragedy befalling people.in his toils, Grodinsky nonetheless suggests 
that Gould was a long-range benefactor, because he unloosed a flood of speculative 
capital in the later nineteenth century and because he built thousands of miles of 
track, especially in the Southwest. There is no questioning the facts—Grodinsky 
has obviously delved widely and deeply in materials pertaining to Gould—but 
some will question the truth here. The truth is that Gould never distinguished 
between his personal finances and his railroads’ treasuries, he welshed on obliga- 
tions, and he led his companies through the primroses into such difficulties that 
it required decades for some of them to extricate themselves. Is this public bene- 
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faction? If so, it leaves old Uncle Dan Drew as the next man eligible for a halo. 

But this disagreement over conclusions should not obscure another truth—that 
here is an important book, carefully and comprehensively done, At times the 
sentence structure is unique, and the author has the disquieting habit of intro- 
ducing the cast without identification, or even first names. Despite these quibbles, 
the book compels and illumines; it is a valuable addition to the literature of 
American business leaders. 


University of Texas Joe B. FRANTZ 


LOWDEN OF ILLINOIS: THE LIFE OF FRANK O. LOWDEN. Volume I, 
CITY AND STATE; Volume II, NATION AND COUNTRYSIDE. By 
William T. Hutchinson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 
381; viL 383-767. $15.00 the set.) 


Tis unabridged biography of Frank O. Lowden provides the reader with an 
intimate glimpse into three aspects of twentieth-century American life—big busi- 
ness, agriculture, and politics. The first part of the Lowden story repeats the 
familiar Horatio Alger theme of a poor country boy who went to the city and 
through grit, determination, and luck found wealth and position. To cap the 
climax, Lowden, as a rising young lawyer with his feet already firmly planted on 
the business escalator, married the daughter of George M. Pullman, the sleeping- 
car magnate. Throughout his subsequent life Lowden was beset by many vexing 
problems, but lack of money was never one of them. 

Oddly enough Lowden in mid-career turned his principal interest away from 
big business to big agriculture. As a gentleman farmer well versed in scientific 
lore, he operated three great estates, Sinnissippi in Illinois, South Bend ‘and 
Florenden in Arkansas, He thus acquired an intimate familiarity with the agri- 
cultural problems of both the Middle West and the South. An aggressive defender 
of free enterprise, he came to realize during the rg20's that American agriculture, 
without governmental intervention, must carry on at a perilous disadvantage. He 
thus emerged as the farmers’ friend, even to the extent of championing valiantly 
the equalization fee. Whether over the years his agricultural projects paid out or 
not is a problem in accounting that Professor Hutchinson does not undertake to 
solve, but certainly Lowden came to comprehend fully the ragged-edge psychology 
that overwhelmed American farmers soon after World War I and lasted in- 
definitely. 

Something of a bigamist already in his devotion to both business and agricul- 
ture, Lowden had a third love in politics. He spent five years in Congress, 1906- 
1911, two years in the governor’s chair, 1917-1919, and twice, in 1920 and in 
1928, he was an active candidate for the Republican presidential nomination. 
Politically, his wealth proved to be a great disadvantage. He was always vulnerable 
to attack as Pullman’s son-in-law, and even his deep sympathy for the farmer, 
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which colored his whole political outlook, tended to carry a heavy discount be- 
cause his suffering was strictly vicarious. It is probably easier for a really rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than to become President of the United States. 

Hutchinson’s biography draws on an incredible wealth of material, including 
Lowden’s correspondence, Mrs. Lowden’s diary, and the “extraordinarily large 
mass of source materials” Lowden left behind. It is fully documented throughout, 
with footnotes at the bottom of the page where they ought to be. The work is 
properly described as a “life” rather than as a “life and times,” although on the 
subject of agriculture, particularly during the 1920’s, the “times” come through 
convincingly. Possibly. Lowden himself never fully understood the intricacies of 
the corporation world in which he operated, and his limitations are reflected 
rather than transcended in the biography. In the game of politics he was a 
clumsy player who might occasionally hit the jack pot but ordinarily lost his 
shirt. It was a pity that this was so. His intelligence, integrity, and administrative 
ability would have graced the White House in the 1920’s, and they might have 
done something toward softening the blow that came in 1929, to say nothing of 
1939» 

Hutchinson’s research is impeccable. As a chronological account of the activi- 
ties of one of America’s nearest near-great, his work adds substantially to our 
understanding of an important era. 


University of California, Berkeley Jonn D. Hicks 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 1904-1954: A STUDY OF 
THE VOLUNTARY HEALTH MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Richard Harrison Shryock. [Historical Series Number 8.] (New 
York: National Tuberculosis Association. 1957. Pp. 342. $3.50.) 


TUBERCULOsIs is a plague in which social factors have loomed as large as medi- 
cal factors in both the contraction and the treatment of the disease. This book, 
therefore, represents a happy conjunction of theme and author, for the forte of 
Professor Shryock is in revealing the interplay between developments in medical 
science and trends in society. The National Tuberculosis Association chose him 
to write its history and gave him carte blanche. If more organizations and indus- 
tries selected authors with equal discrimination, the quality of institutional history 
in America would soar. 

The NTA pioneered a new structure in the health crusade. It was a voluntary 
society, at first nominally but in time actually national, with both physicians and 
laymen as members, and it was aimed at controlling a single disease. Its original 
loose structure tightened as time went on, with state societies influencing NTA 
policy through representation on its Board, and with the national society influenc- 
ing local programs through stipulations as to how income from the sale of 
Christmas seals might be spent, The seals, invented in Denmark in 1904 and used 
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in one American town three years later, became in time a dependable source of 
huge sums, making the NTA the most prosperous association of its type. 

The programs of the NTA have reflected the changing state of knowledge con- 
cerning tuberculosis. In 1904 the germ that caused the disease was known, but 
efforts at immunizing against it and at curing it with drugs had proved unavail- 
ing. Hence early NTA campaigns stressed prevention, Combining the zeal of the 
social reformer with the objectivity of the clinician, association leaders warned 
the public against spitting, pressed for legislation to outlaw unhygienic conditions, 
and urged the creation of more sanitoriums where the sick could be removed from 
infectious contact with the well. When evidence accumulated that almost every- 
one played host to the germ, whereas comparatively few contracted the disease, 
propaganda shifted from taboos to positive injunctions for healthful living in 
order to strengthen bodily resistance. This change in emphasis, along with better 
financing and the general temper of American medicine, led the NTA in 1920 to 
begin the subsidization of research. This has continued to expand in scope, most 
notably during the last decade. 

Shryock’s book is in large measure a success story. From a tuberculosis death 
rate of 188 per 100,000 population in 1904, the figure had fallen to ten per 100,000 
in 1954, and the rate of morbidity also had declined sharply. Factors responsible 
for the advance include enlarged public health programs by governments on all 
levels, improved personal hygiené, more accurate early diagnosis, new techniques 
in surgery, the advent of vaccines, and the discovery of chemical agents which 
can combat the tubercle bacillus with much effectiveness. At the root of these 
developments lie the activities and influence of the NTA. 

By its very success has the NTA outlived its usefulness? Shryock, always sym- 
pathetic to the Association but not uncritical of its policies, agrees with its officers 
that 100,000 new infections a year are warrant for continued life. He does sug- 
gest that the NTA has been tardy in spreading its Christmas seal wealth to help 
finance other less victorious health crusades. 


Emory University | James Harvey Youne 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1955. By Hollis W. Barber 
and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers for the Council. 1957. Pp. xii, 346. $6.00.) 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1956. By Richard P. Stebbins 
and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers for the Council. 1957. Pp. xii, 426. $6.00.) 

DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1955. Edited by 
Paul E. Zinner. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 487. $6.00.) 

DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1956. Edited by 
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Paul E. Zinner. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1957. Pp. xxiii, 552. $6.75.) 


Wuen the Council on Foreign Relations in 1952 took over from the World 
Peace Foundation responsibility for the preparation of the Documents on Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations series, it planned to coordinate these volumes closely with 
its other series, The United States in World Affairs, and to publish simultaneously 
the companion volumes for each year. For several years, unfortunately, prepara- 
tion of The United States in World Affairs volumes fell behind that of the Docu- 
ments. The gap is now being closed. Though The United States in World Affairs 
for 1955 appeared only in September, 1957, both the World Affairs volume and 
the Documents for 1956 appeared some months earlier, and it is now promised 
that the two companion volumes for each year will be published in the ensuing 
spring. 

The United States in World Affairs for 1955 follows closely the plan for the 
1954 volume, except that it devotes one entire chapter (out of seven) to “Turmoil 
in the Middle East and North Africa,” an area which in 1954 shared a chapter 
with South Asia and the rest of Africa. The volume for 1956 is longer by eighty 
pages and four chapters than its predecessor, with three chapters devoted wholly 
or principally to the Mediterranean and the Middle East. In the two volumes the 
reader can follow the Middle Eastern story from the early planning for the financ- 
ing of the Aswan High Dam, through the Soviet-Egyptian arms deal and the 
crisis of 1956, to the situation as it stood at year’s end. Mr. Stebbins, in his ac- 
count of the Suez crisis, does not attempt to say to what extent the seizure of 
the canal was actually the result of the cancellation of the plans for financing the 
dam. Nor does he appraise the Anglo-French military action except on strictly 
pragmatic criteria, As it turned out, he remarks: “The adventure must certainly 
be written down as a colossal blunder whether or not it was the crime that much 
of the world believed it to be.” But was the blunder in the adventure itself or in 
its faulty execution? One amazing feature of the story is the fact that, although 
since July the British and French had discussed a possible seizure of the Suez area, 
at the end of October they were so far from ready that a week elapsed between 
the announcement of the plan and the landing of troops. There is no criticism of 
the part played by the United States in the affair beyond the observation that this 
government was taken by surprise and had to play by ear. One wonders in this 
connection, and in others too, what had become of the once promising Policy 
Planning Staff of the-State Department. As far as the record shows, every crisis 
in foreign relations in these years seems to have been handled by improvisation. 

The Middle East crisis has been mentioned in some detail as one of the most 
important and dramatic chapters of the international story in 1955 and 1956. In 
these volumes it falls into proper perspective as an episode in the East-West 
struggle, complicated as it is by the issue of “colonialism.” That story as a whole 
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begins in a period of high tension in the Far East. Tension was relaxed, first by 
the conciliatory pronouncements of Chou En-lai at the Bandung Conference, and 
later by the “Summit Meeting” at Geneva. Then came disillusionment with the 
failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference and evidence of Soviet penetration 
of the Middle East. “Destalinization” again raised false hopes in the West, which 
were soon dispelled by events in the Middle East and in Hungary. Meanwhile, 
following the apparent agreement at Geneva that atomic war is “unthinkable,” 
United States military policy was being so shaped that any war in which the 
United States participates is virtually certain to be waged with atomic weapons. 
The new and more subtle Soviet tactics adopted after the death of Stalin, at first 
hailed by Secretary Dulles as proof of the efficacy of American policy, failed to 
call forth any impressive countermeasures on the part of the United States. The 
disarmament debate dragged on, foreign economic policy was uncertain, Western 
Hemisphere policy showed both debits and credits. On the whole, these ob- 
jectively written volumes should make more cheerful reading in Moscow than in 
Washington. 

The Documents cover generally the same ground as the corresponding narra- 
tive volumes, though the organization is different. The narrative volumes are 
cross-referenced to the Documents but not vice versa. Here again, the growing 
importance of the Middle East is shown by the allotment of space to that area— 
twenty-two pages in 1955, 113 in 1956. The Suez Canal problem alone, prior to 
the invasion of Egypt, receives fifty-four pages of documentation. Ninety pages 
of the 1956 volume are allotted to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, including 
the uprising in Hungary. Excerpts from Khrushchev’s Report from the Central 
Committee of the CPSU to the Twentieth Congress occupy sixteen pages. Ameri- 
can and Russian commentaries on Khrushchev’s now famous “destalinization” 
speech to the same Congress are included, but not the speech itself. The disarma- 
ment debates fill forty pages in the volume for 1955, sixty pages in that for 1956. 
On the whole, the documents in these volumes seem judiciously selected, while 
footnotes facilitate the consulting of others excluded by limitations of space. 


University of Buffalo JuLrus W. Prarr 


Latin American History 


THE DUTCH IN BRAZIL, 1624-1654. By C. R. Boxer, (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 327. $6.75.) 


Tens account of the conquest of northeastern Brazil by the Dutch is not in- 
tended, as the author points out in the preface, to supersede Wätjen’s basic work 
but to supplement it. The more extensive use of Portuguese sources, in combina- 
tion with the Brazilian and Dutch ones, is as important to justify this book as 
Professor Boxer’s remarkable gift “to look at the evidence with fresh eyes” and 
to produce an extremely readable volume. This reviewer has no recollection of 
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any historical account concerning Brazil which held his attention so closely as 
The Dutch in Brazil. 

The first of the seven chapters sets forth the assumptions and hopes that mo- 
tivated the foundation of the West India Company and the conquest. Apparently 
the Dutch had a great deal of contempt for the Portuguese and their military 
abilities. This attitude persisted until the very last and seems to rank high among 
the reasons for the eventual defeat of the conquerors. The second chapter deals 
with the invasion of Pernambuco and the resistance put up by the Portuguese 
and Brazilians, Although little help was obtained from Spain and Portugal (uni- 
fied at that time under the Spanish king), guerilla warfare was effective enough 
to put the West India Company in a bad financial position. In 1636, after thirteen 
years of fighting, many of the initial hopes of reaping high profits from sugar- 
rich Brazil had already been shattered. 

Chapters mı and iv are concerned with the personality and rule of Johan 
Maurits, only governor-general of Dutch Brazil. Under most difficult conditions, 
with little support from the Netherlands and hampered by war and corruption, 
he succeeded in turning Pernambuco into a model colony by the standards of 
his time. Against the resistance of Catholics and Calvinist zealots he allowed, as 
Boxer points out, a greater degree of religious freedom than there was “any- 
where else in the Western world.” He built Mauritstad, surrounded himself with 
artists and scientists who produced some of the most remarkable works of their 
time, stimulated immigration and agriculture, and extended Dutch control to 
San Luis do Maranháo, His attempt to conquer Bahia, however, was defeated. 
After Maurits’ return in 1644, the situation in Netherlands Brazil gradually de- 
teriorated, and after a long struggle of ten years, in which countless blunders 
were committed by the Dutch as well as the Portuguese, the Dutch rule in Brazil 
came to an end. The vicissitudes of the “divine war of liberation” are described 
in chapters v and v1, and the last chapter is concerned with the final settlement of 
the conflict between Portugal and the Netherlands. There are four appendixes. 

The Brazilians developed what may be called an ambivalent attitude toward 
the Dutch conquest. On the one hand,.they rank it among the heroic periods of 
Brazilian history during which an emerging nationality fought for liberty and 
survival; the “Dutch War,” as they call it, is depicted as a national war. On the 
other hand, the Brazilians have a deep admiration for the accomplishments of 
Johan Maurits, There has been a great deal of speculation about what would 
have happened to Brazil if the Dutch instead of the Portuguese had ruled it. 
Needless to say, not all of this conjectural history is favorable to the Portuguese: 

Boxer’s book will contribute much to correct certain aspects of conventional 
Brazilian historiography. It will also arouse objections, for when referring to 
military resistence, the author speaks of Portuguese and moradores rather than 
of Brazilians. 


Vanderbilt University ExcLio WILLEMS 
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DANCE OF THE MILLIONS: MILITARY RULE AND THE SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION IN COLOMBIA, 1930-1956. By Vernon Lee Fluharty. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1957. Pp. 336. $6.00.) 


Tris is a thoughtful survey of the political, economic, and social history of 
Colombia for a period of twenty-six years. Most of the facts presented can be ac- 
cepted as accurate; the main thesis of the author, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Pittsburgh, will arouse controversy. 

His thesis may be summarized in three parts. Neither of Colombia’s two 
parties—the Liberal and the Conservative—has ever governed the nation in the 
interest of the majority of the people. On the contrary, each party has ruled 
mainly in its own interest in accordance with the trophy concept of government, 
except in times of crisis, when they have formed coalitions to prevent the success- 
ful revolt of the masses. Although some favors have been granted to the common 
people with the view of appeasement, the goal of both parties has been the sup- 
pression of the populace. Over the long period since the winning of independence, 
this part of the author’s thesis may be true, but exceptions have occurred, especially 
in the case of the Liberals. 

The second part of the thesis, namely that a dictatorship may be, and often is, 
necessary in order to utilize political power to serve the masses in defiance of the 
party oligarchies can be accepted only if one assumes that the dictators are de- 
void of the oligarchic, or trophy, concept of government and therefore more in- 
terested in serving the common people than in serving themselves and their 
supporters, who are usually the officers of the armed forces, 

The author uses the dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla to illustrate the second 
part of his thesis. But Rojas Pinilla had not completed his political career, which 
began on June 13, 1953, before Professor Fluharty finished his book in July, 
1956, and Fluharty’s sudden death on January.7, 1957, deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity to investigate the last year of the Colombian dictator’s despotic rule. Further 
study is necessary in order to determine whether this dictator actually illustrates 
the second part of Fluharty’s thesis. The author admits that Rojas Pinilla deprived 
the party leaders, the oligarchs, as he calls them, of freedom of the press and of 
political activity but contends that this repression was in the interest of the 
common people. In view of the accusation that the dictator and the armed forces 
plundered the nation, acceptance of this contention must await further investiga- 
tion. 

The third part of the thesis is that the common people of Colombia have 
reached a stage of development characterized by a determination to have the 
government of the nation used in their behalf and that they will no longer 
tolerate its utilization by the oligarchy to serve only the upper class. If this be 
true, and if the leaders of the two parties refuse to accept the inevitable, then it 
would appear that a “third force,” perhaps in the form of a third party, must be 
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organized in the near future. The efficacy of third parties, however, at least in 
the United States, seems to depend upon the acceptance of third-party programs 
by one of the major and traditional parties. 

The author’s interpretation of Colombian history is provocative and might be 
applied to the history of other Latin American countries. But investigators should 
always and continuously ask themselves at least two fundamental questions: Are 
the masses poor and illiterate because they have been neglected by political leaders 
or for many other reasons? Are officers of the military forces, themselves usually 
members of the oligarchies, more likely than civilizn oligarchs to abandon the 
trophy concept of government and rule in the national interest? 


University of Chicago J. Frep Rıppy 
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General History 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES, Volume XXI, 
1953, including some publications of previous years. Edited for the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. Published with the assistance of UNESCO, 
and under the patronage of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, (Paris: Armand Colin, 1955. Pp. xxvii, 369.) If the reviewer of the current 
volume of an annual bibliography assumes his review will be read, he must assume 
that reviews of preceding volumes have been read and thus concludes that he need 
not repeat in detail the observations of earlier reviewers if their observations still apply. 
Such is the case here. The volume, alas, does not afford the kind of opportunity that 
Clifford Shipton's thirteenth and final volume of Charles Evans’ monumental Amert- 
can Bibliography (Worcester, Mass., 1955) offered. There the compiler’s preface con- 
tained an absorbing account of Evans’ working methods, Evans, it is disclosed, made 
a rather novel use of corset boxes as portable, tucked-under-arm filing boxes, ideally 
dimensioned to embrace his exactly halved 3 x 5 cards—an interesting footnote in 
the history of bibliographical records management. But the age of corsets has passed, 
and with it doubtless the age of single-handed. bibliographical exploits of the magni- 
tude of Evans’. The International Bibliography of Historical Sciences is a cooperative 
bibliographical undertaking. Volume XXI exhibits the same merits and weaknesses 
as its predecessors, reviewed in the American Historical Review most recently in 1954 
and 1955. It is exactly what its foreword states it to be—a highly selective and de- 
scriptive bibliography as distinguished from an analytical and critical one, It is indeed 
boldly selective. Its organization and classification of entries are subject to criticism, 
depending on the special interest of any individual user or group of users. It would 
benefit greatly from a fuller index. But the volume fulfills its broad purpose, which is 
to serve as a “general bibliography comprehending the whole field of historical 
sciences,” in no sense supplanting the great national bibliographies, or the highly 
specialized bibliographies in particular fields. 

Lester W. Smrru, National Archives 


INDEX TO THE WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 1902-1940. (Washington, 
D. C.: American Historical Association. 1956. Pp. vii, 1115, Members $5.00, nonmem- 
bers and institutions $10.00.) This volume will be very useful to students of American 
history if they have access to a set of the Writings. The late David Maydole Matteson, 
who started the compilation and whose bequest made possible its completion, is rec- 
ognized in the foreword, and the work is dedicated to the memory of the late J. 
Franklin Jameson, who for many years promoted the compilation and publication of 
the annual volumes of Writings. The Index is “not merely a consolidated or cumula- 
tive one,” however, for it “contains references and subject descriptions which will 
not be found in the separate indexes” in the Writings volumes. The fore- 
word states that “the latter part of the 1902 volume has not been completely cov- 
ered,” although it does not explain why or just what part of that volume has been 
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covered. The Index does not cover the years 1904 and 1905, years in which the Writ- 
ings were not published. The late Grace Gardner Griffin, formerly of the Library of 
Congress, was primarily responsible for the compilation of the volumes of the Writings 
for 1906 to 1940, inclusive. For the years 1948 to 1951, inclusive, James Masterson, at 
first of the Library of Congress and later of the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission, has compiled the volumes. The Writings are published by the American His- 
torical Association as part of its Annual Reports. It is understood that the 1952 volume 
is in press, that others are in process, and that plans for filling the 1941-1947 gap are 
under consideration. 
SoLoN J. Buck, Washington, D. C. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HISTORIOGRAPHY. Edited by Matthew A. Fitzsimons, 
Alfred G. Pundt, and Charles E. Nowell. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Company. 1955. 
Pp. xxxii, 471. $4.75.) This collaborative work is an answer to the need, as the preface 
indicates, for a “reasonably comprehensive and up-to-date volume on the history of 
historical writing.” Twenty-five historian-specialists from various parts of the United 
States trace the development of historical writing from the beginning. The book will 
be valued by graduate students and by other specialists who wish a ready handbook 
covering fields other than their own. As an editor, this reviewer has found the book 
useful, and it stands on a shelf close to his desk along with standard reference works— 
with, for example, Thompson, Langer, Hockett, Barzun and Graff, Shepherd, Morris, 
A Guide to Historical Literature, and the Harvard Guide to American History. 

B. C. S. 


BOOK CATALOGUES: THEIR VARIETIES AND USES. By Archer Taylor. (Chi- 
cago: Newberry Library. 1957. Pp. xii, 284. $6.50.) This profusely documented mono- 
graph is a companion to Professor Taylor's earlier inquiries into the emergence and ap- 
plication of the literary apparatus, Now the “essay” (as he calls it) is concerned “with 
catalogues that list printed books owned by private persons, institutions, booksellers, 
and publishers.” These four types and their distinguishable subdivisions are histori- 
cally, critically, and analytically examined; their origins (in the Renaissance), progress, 
monumenta, characteristics, and eccentricities are related; their “strength and weak- 
ness as reference works” and their significance as evidence for an understanding of 
civilization’s pattern and civilization’s change are expounded. The author finds “the 
wider uses” of catalogues to “include the investigation of the nature and structure of 
knowledge in former times, the description of the cultural climate of an age or coun- 
try, and the discovery of currents of influence between countries.” Among their “more 
limited uses” he points to “the identification of authors and titles, the discovery of 
the value of books in financial and other terms, the assembling of material for the in- 
vestigation of a subject, and the interpretation of the background of an important 
political or literary figure.” Again, “the specific nature of a catalogue may make it a 
useful aid in the study of the history of printing or the booktrade, in the study of the 
growth and development of private and more often institutional libraries, and in the 
study of the historical development of principles and practice in book classification.” 
A list, carefully annotated, of 140 private library catalogues important “as sources of 
information for a student of intellectual history” is provided. Dr. Johnson, in the 
preface to the Catalogus Bibliothecae Harletanae (1743) wrote: “All those who desire 
any Knowledge of the Literary Transactions of past Ages, may find in Catalogues, 
like this at least, such an Account as is given by Annalists and Chronologers of Civil 
History.” Taylor has rigorously investigated the thesis and (with fewer capitals) 
proved it to be sound.. The four indexes (despite some omissions, among them an 
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entry for the above quotation) are generally satisfactory, but one of them illustrates 
the vagaries sometimes incident to subservience to the alphabetical convention. In it 
“weights and measures” are immediately followed by “women.” Do not taste and 
reason insist that the order be reversed? 

Davin C. Msuarns, Washington, D. C. 


DAS ZEITALTER ALS SCHICKSAL: DIE GEISTESGESCHICHTLICHE KATE. 
GORIE DER EPOCHE, By Michael Landmann, [Philosophische Forschungen, Neue 
Folge, Volume 7.] (Basel: Verlag fúr Recht und Gesellschaft. 1956. Pp. ix, 104. 1,250 
fr.) This thoughtful and provocative study provides an analysis of periodization pri- 
marily as a problem in the philosophy of history. The framework Landmann sets up 
for his discussion is the fundamental one of the relationship between particular events 
and general patterns. The alternation in the primacy of each of these factors has given 
way, according to Landmann, to the denial of any absolute validity to both by his- 
toricism, and thereby the “period” (Epoche) becomes the decisive intermediate cate- 
gory between the “cultures” or “peoples,” which now constitute the unity in history, 
and their specific “manifestations.” The “period,” then, refers to a general kind of 
temporal “being” which lies beyond the consciousness of any historical individual or 
collection of individuals and yet is in continuous reciprocal relation with them. Con- 
sequently, Landmann makes both the definition and the treatment of periodization 
flexible and undogmatic. A period, for him, can be defined either as a section of time 
characterized by a unified style or as a “tendency of style,” which penetrates different 
media at different tempos. His consideration of the concrete applications and applica- 
bility of periodization in modern historiography is equally broad and understanding. 
Weaving a wealth of learning into his argument, Landmann shows how periods have 
been and can be used to identify changes in general spirit within a single field, temp- 
oral identities of spirit among different fields, and parallel styles in all ages; and how 
difficult periodization inherently is in view of divergent developments within a single 
time span and in view of the problem of assigning transitions. In the final analysis, 
however, Landmann asserts his belief in the reality, during every age, of a common 
spirit or style which sponsors all the specific manifestations—however ostensibly di- 
verse—of its tenure, operates as the ineluctable context of individual activity, and 
identifies a historical “period.” Landmann’s confidence in a reigning spirit as the sub- 
stantive justication of periodization must be understood in the light of three precon- 
ceptions which seem to underlie his position. First, his approach is that of a philoso- 
pher of history rather than a practicing historian. Secondly, he treats history primarily 
as intellectual history. Thirdly, he assigns “variability,” which he sees as the essence of 
history, primarily to supra-individual entities. Within the limits set by these assump- 
tions he has constructed a convincing argument for periodization. Outside these 
limits, however, the problem of how these periods are to be ascertained remains a 


problem still. 
Leonarp Krieger, Yale University 


L'UOMO ANTICO NEL PENSIERO DEL RINASCIMENTO. By Giuseppe Toffanin. 
(Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli Editore. 1957. Pp. 177. L. 1,200.) The difference between 
Toffanin and other contemporary students of Renaissance humanism are of two main 
sorts. One is a difference in attitude. While the majority of scholars now see in the 
subject a whole series of complex problems to be approached with humility and 
handled with delicacy, for Toffanin the problems are simple, their solutions are obvi- 
ous, and the failure of others to recognize this is evidently perverse. In addition there 
are major differences in basic interpretation. In contrast to such men as Hans Baron 
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and Eugenio Garin, who have concentrated on the political and social connections of 
humanism, seen it as an aspect of broader historical currents, and thereby pointed to 
diversities corresponding to environmental changes and differences, Toffanin has per- 
sisted in regarding it as a distinct and unvarying ideological position which accepts 
the values of ancient culture and insists on their usefulness and assimilability to Chris- 
tianity. Stemming from the Latin Fathers and transmitted by Saint Thomas and 
Dante, the humanism of the Renaissance, for Toffanin, differs only in a sharper mili- 
tancy stimulated by the challenge of Averroism. On the basis of this conflict, Toffanin 
develops a neat series of dichotomies. Humanism means Christianity, Catholicism, 
classicism, the sense of a universal rational order, internationalism, veneration for 
Latin; from Averroism, its mortal enemy, have come their contraries, in sum the 
major evils of the modern world: irreligion, Protestantism, romantic individualism, 
naturalism, nationalism, the espousal of divisive vernacular languages. History can 
scarcely be more neatly represented in terms of ideas alone, and although Toffanin 
has provided a useful stimulus to recognizing the traditional and Christian elements 
in Renaissance humanism, his formulas have produced more dissent than agreement. 
In defense of his views, therefore, Toffanin has felt called on to publish a number of 
works, aggressively polemical in tone, of which the present volume is the latest. It 
consists of a series of related essays, the first of which gives its title to the book. Tof- 
fanin’s followers and critics will find here the same qualities and contentions as in 
his earlier statements: the same stimulating (or meretricious) affirmations, the same 
enthusiastic and aggrieved rhetoric, the same arguments. To indicate the gulf which 
continues to separate Toffanin from most other students of his subject, it is perhaps 
sufficient to point out that he puts his emphasis on Petrarch, whom he still finds an 
adequate basis for generalizing about the entire humanist movement. 
WiLLiam J. Bouwsma, University of California, Berkeley 


SPIRITUAL AND ANABAPTIST WRITERS. Edited by George Huntston Williams 


and Angel M. Mergal. [Library of Christian Classics, Volume XXV.] (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957. Pp. 421. $5.00.) Recent years have witnessed considerable 
recovery and clarification of the so-called “left wing of the Reformation” (which 
Professor Williams prefers to call the “Radical Reformation”), and this volume will 
contribute significantly to the extension of that knowledge. At times, in the past, the 
Reformation radicals have been depicted as being essentially of one mind and then 
dismissed with some kind of revolutionary label. But modern scholarship, in rediscov- - 
ering the documents of the Radical Reformation, is discovering the various types of 
thinkers which comprised that movement and thus is becoming aware of the really 
preat variety within it. In his introduction to this printing of documents from some 
of the sixteenth-century radicals, Williams suggests a classification involving six types. 
The basic distinction is the well-known one between the Anabaptists and the Spirit- 
ualists; but each of these he then subdivides. Among the former there are the Revolu- 
tionary Anabaptists (such as the Miinsterites), the Contemplative Anabaptists (John 
Denck), and the Evangelical Anabaptists (Ulrich Stadler, Balthasar Hubmaier, Menno 
Simons, etc.). Among the latter there are the Revolutionary Spiritualists (Thomas 
Mintzer), the Rational Spiritualists (Sebastian Franck), and the Evangelical Spirit- 
ualists (Caspar Schwenckfeld). Each of these, as well as others, is then represented or 
discussed in the thirteen documents printed in Part I of this volume, which actually 
comprises approximately three fourths of its total content. The documents themselves 
are for the most part heretofore little known, though important in character, and thus 
are a valuable contribution to this literature in English translation. The selection is 
such that the wide range of emphases and concerns found among the Radical Re- 
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formers is clearly set forth. This section also includes a very useful bibliography of 
all material written by representatives of the Radical Reformation and now available 
in English translation. Part II presents a somewhat different kind of sixteenth-century 
document, three selections from Juan de Valdés representing evangelical Catholicism. 
These are introduced by a brief description of Valdés’ life and thought written by 
Professor Mergal, who has provided also a complete bibliography of Valdés’ works. 
e Jonn von Romp, Pacific School of Religion 
FROM VIENNA TO VERSAILLES. By L. C. B. Seaman, (New York: Coward- 
McCann. 1956. Pp. viii, 216. $4.50.) This is a deceptively slim volume describing a fat 
period in European political and diplomatic history. It is a work of interpretation in 
which the author, as he admits in his preface, sets out to be “provocative and em- 
phatic.” He is both. Hitting out at myths and half-truths, he arrives at judgments which, 
although sometimes controversial, are always honest and worthy of study. Among 
other things he comes to the following conclusions: the Vienna settlement was “a bet- 
ter peace than either Utrecht or Versailles”; there was never “such a thing as a Con- 
gress System”; the Great Powers for forty years after 1815 “were afraid of revolution,” 
whereas for forty years after 1871 “they were afraid of one another”; Bismarck did 
not unify Germany, nor did he even want to; the “contemptuous attitude usually 
taken toward Napolean Is work for Italy is one of the shoddier bits of the mythology 
of nineteenth century historians”; the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, although 
“widely regarded as marking the end of ‘Splendid Isolation,’” was designed “rather 
to avoid ending that isolation”; German responsibility for World War I is “basic”; 
Woodrow Wilson was “inspired by that deep sense of conviction which is the unique 
possession of those who combine profound idealism with profounder ignorance”; the 
League of Nations should never have been set up in 1919—“a shadow just substantial 
enough to prevent people from realizing that an effective peace-preserving machinery 
was simply not there.” No reader, of course, will agree with everything he finds in 
this volume; yet no one should deprive himself of the pleasure and stimulation of 
reading it, although the qualification should be added that it is not for the student 
who is just beginning his study of the nineteenth century. A similar volume interpret- 
ing nineteenth-century American diplomatic history would be equally useful. 
Howarp MAXWELL Merriman, George Washington University 


DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP: THEIR PSYCHOLOGY AND PATTERNS 
OF LIFE. By Zevedei Barbu. (New York: Grove Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 275. Cloth 
$3.50, paper $1.45.) Zevedei Barbu is a Rumanian-born lecturer at the University of 
Glasgow. He combines an unusually broad awareness of history, the classics, philoso- 
phy, and theology with proven competence in his field of specialization, social psychol- 
ogy. His objective in this volume is to analyze the differences in the mental structures 
of democracy, fascism, and communism, those that produce them and the kind they 
in turn create. His data is historical, by deliberate choice; his avowed method is em- 
pirical, though inevitably it remains—as it should—somewhat impressionistic. The 
most enlightening features of his book are the processes by which the author reaches 
his conclusions; the book itself must be read to be appreciated. Its major theses, more 
suggestive of Jung than of Freud, are built around the central conclusion that democ- 
racy, facism, and communism are three different socio-political responses to the basic 
bio-psychic urge for security. Neither a historicist nor a racist, Barbu insists in good 
historical spirit that each response has been shaped by time and place of appearance. 
Thus in treating Nazism (which is the variety of facism he chose to study), Barbu 
goes beyond Erich Fromm’s thesis that it was a form of “escape from freedom,” 
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arguing that the fascist type of personality develops when “faith both in a transcen- 
dental and immanent reason is weak, or totally absent.” Communism, he concludes, 
is the product of a minimum of mental and social security and a maximum of mis- 
guided conviction that the exercise of human reason can solye all human problems; 
through the latter communism becomes tyrannical, though in a less degrading and 
regressive form than Nazism, Barbu's treatment of democracy is both longer and 
weaker than his discussion of Nazism and communism. Here his major conclusion is 
that democracy is built up “in a cultural climate in which faith in a transcendental 
order exists side by side with faith in an immanent order of life established by human 
reason”; paradoxically, people with a well-developed sense of security ‘construct the 
social order which provides its members with the greatest sense of security. This 
points to the chief weakness of Barbu’s work, his understandable inability to decide 
which come first, sociological factors or psychological characteristics. The author him- 
self confesses that he has reached a beginning, not an end, and it is to be hoped that 
he may continue his study of the interaction between the structure of history and 
human personality. He has already amply demonstrated that the historical factors 
which make people different are at least as important as the biological and psychologi- 
cal characteristics which make men alike, 
Jonn L. Smerı, Tulane University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EAST AFRICA. By Zoë Marsh and 
G. W. Kingsnorth. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 262. $3.00.) 
East Africa has become an area of increasing concern in recent years, and this volume 
is the first to survey its history as a whole, The unity of the territory is recognized in 
the integrated treatment of subjects common to all East African countries. In the 
interest of giving proper perspective, the authors also consider some developments 
outside of East Africa, Early history, discovery and exploration, slavery, abolition, 
and missions are topics which receive a general treatment. On the other hand, because 

-of the disparities in their internal development, local events in Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar are described separately, One virtue of the book is the excellent 
biographical handling of many important persons in East African history. The sketches 
of Livingstone, Stanley, Sir John Kirk, and many others are fascinating and valuable. 
The significance of East Africa as a colonial testing ground for such administrative 
policies as indirect rule is clearly indicated in the account of Lord Lugard’s life and 
work. The fifteen simple but clear outline maps are very helpful. Some may note the 
absence of extensive annotation and complete bibliographical citations, but the 
authors are well acquainted with the literature in their field. It is strange that little 
mention is made of the recent Mau Mau conspiracy in Kenya. That unfortunate and 
dreadful episode is indeed regrettable but surely merits a review and appraisal in any 
current East African history. The authors, who are staff members of the Kenya High 
School and the Alliance High School in Kenya, have written a volume which will 
serve admirably as a textbook but which will also be of keen interest to the specialist 
and the general reader as well. It is clearly organized, scholarly sound, and it fills an 
important gap in the historical literature on East Africa. This reviewer only wishes 
that he might have had this little book in hand when his own research interest in 
East African history was aroused some years ago. 

GARLAND G. PARKER, University of Cincinnati 


GOLD COAST MISSION HISTORY, 1471-1880. By Ralph M. Wiltgen, SV.D. 
(Techny, I: Divine Word Publications. 1056. Pp. xvi, 181. $3.00.) This detailed 
study of one of the oldest African mission fields deserves the attention of those inter- 
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ested in colonialism. The author has succeeded in his aim of giving a reliable account 
of the Catholic missions in the Gold Coast prior to 1880. He sifts his evidence critic- 
ally and gives an objective account which spares none of the occasionally unworthy, 
frequently unheroic men who enter his story. At the same time he shows the perserv- 
erance of those who tried to help the Africans, He has an eye for the striking detail 
which gives life and color to his narrative. One particularly important contribution 
which this book makes to colonial history is the account of the efforts of the papacy, 
urged by the missionaries, to end the slave trade by excommunicating those engaged 
in it. The decrees had no effect, and the traffic continued until the nineteenth century, 
when western European governments used armed force to suppress it. Only then 
could mission work be successful. The book shows careful research in many ecclesiasti- 
cal archives, while leaving something to be desired from the point of view of style. It 
is unfortunate that the excellent and exhaustive bibliography is not more carefully 
classified and given critical annotations. In view of the author’s statement of his pur- 
pose, the chapter on the Protestant missions could well be omitted. These criticisms, 
however, do not touch the core of the book, and the points mentioned could easily 
be corrected in a second edition. It is to be hoped that Father Wiltgen will follow up 
this study by one on the modern period of the Gold Coast missions. 
Jane K. Murr, San Francisco College for Women 
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A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ANTIQUITY. By H. I. Marrou. Translated by 
George Lamb, (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1956. Pp. xviii, 466. $7.50.) When the 
French version of this book appeared in 1948 it was recognized at once as the best 
work available on the history of education in antiquity (AHR, LIV [January, 1949], 
338). Based on a thorough knowledge of the papyri and other recently discovered 
evidence, it covers the whole period from Homer to the decline of ancient civilization, 
with special emphasis upon the Hellenistic and Roman periods. The author is pleas- 
ingly appreciative of the contributions of the Romans of the imperial period to edu- 
cation and to civilization in general. Marrou’s literary style is not easily rendered into 
English, and the translation is at times rather stilted, but it adequately reflects the 
author’s meaning. 

J. W. Swain, University of Illinois 
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RHETORIC IN GRECO-ROMAN EDUCATION. By Donald Lemen Clark, (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 285. $4.50.) The author first con- 
ceived of writing this book in 1917, but had he done so then it would have lacked the 
wisdom and maturity of the present volume, which is a storehouse of informatien and 
suggestions for teachers and others seriously interested in ancient rhetoric. The topics 
are developed skillfully by carefully chosen quotations from the old masters—Quin- 
tilian and Cicero, Aristotle and Isocrates, Hermogenes and Aphthonius, to mention 
only a few. The emphasis, however, is on Roman times, partly no doubt because more 
is known of schooling in that period, partly because the author’s interest in the con- 
tinuity of rhetorical training leads him back imperceptibly through Milton, Shake- 
speare, and the Middle Ages to the late Roman period. Devoted to survivals’ and 
modern applications rather than to origins, the volume is also a book of opinion. The 
writer is appalled at the breakdown in teaching good morals in schools today. With 
rare candor he writes: “It is a commonplace of universal observation that children by 
natural impulse are liars, thieves, and vandals. Only if some rudiments of morality 
are inculcated by parents and teachers will the little savages acquire some semblance 
of civilized conduct.” Professor Clark is also critical of rhetoric as taught under an 
imperial government, like that of Rome, where real issues cannot be discussed and the 
training tends to lose touch with reality. But this training did have the good result 
of familiarizing students with the details of history. Today school exercises, he thinks, 
might well be assigned on subjects like Arnold’s treason or Lincoln’s decision to free 
the slaves. The author puts his finger on one essential difference between our prob- 
lems and those of imperial Rome when he says: “The boys were trained for their place 
as members of the ruling class.” 

TkuespeLL S. Brown, University of California, Los Angeles 


SOVIET STUDIES OF ANCIENT SLAVERY AND SLAVE UPRISINGS [in Russian; 
English summary]. By 4. Kotsevalov. [Research and Sources Series 1, Number 30.] 
(Munich: Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 1956. Pp. 61.) Soviet students of 
ancient slavery, according to the author of this volume, are hindered in their scholarly 
pursuits by their commitment to interpret ancient economic systems in terms of slave- 
holding institutions alone. Kotsevalov also claims that Soviet historians exaggerate the 
scope and social significance of ancient slave uprisings and underestimate the historical 
forces which cannot be readily identified in economic terms, While the volume covers 
too many topics to do them justice, it does show that the scholarly output of Soviet 
historians has reached impressive proportions and that considerable differences of 
opinion exist among them with regard to the interpretation of the collapse of Roman 
slavery. 

ALEXANDER VUCINICH, San Jose State College 


DORIENS ET JONIENS: ESSAI SUR LA VALEUR DU CRITERE ETHNIQUE 
APPLIQUE A L'ÉTUDE DE L'HISTOIRE ET DE LA CIVILISATION GREC- 
QUES. By Edouard Will. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de 
Strasbourg, Fascicule 132.] (Paris: Société d'Édition: “Les Belles Lettres.” 1956. Pp. 
107.) The author’s main conclusions are that “Ionian” and “Dorian” are merely con- 
ventional and convenient terms for distinguishing two groups af people who settled in 
the Aegean area after the collapse of the Late Helladic civilization; that the view of 
K. O, Múller (Die Dorier, 1824), that the two peoples, being of different race, temp- 
erament, and mentality, were consciously and deliberately antagonistic one to the 
other, is as invalid as it is persistent; and that “Tonianism” and “Dorianism” are vague 
and meaningless terms, without historical reality or sociological justification. While 
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the book contains much that is worth while, it also devotes too much space to special 
pleading and to knocking down straw men. After all, it is scarcely surprising that 
Múller's views on race are not up to date and that he was unacquainted with Max 
Weber. The first chapter, “Ionian Individualism [and] Dorian Discipline—Two 
False Ideas Cleared Up,” is basically sound but tends to overstate the case. The third 
chapter, “The Absence of a True Ethnic Awareness in Greek Literature,” is largely 
a quibble on the word “true.” On the other hand, the fourth and final chapter, “The 
Ethnic Criterion and Archaeological Analysis,” does valuable service in pointing out 
the fallacious subjectivism of those art critics who speak of “the Ionian Spirit” and 
“the Dorian Spirit” in Greek sculpture and vase painting, and it is not difficult to 
agree with the author that Greek tyrants were not so much anti-Dorian as antiaristo- 
crat, for only in the Peloponnese were most aristocrats Dorians. Will states in his 
preface that his work is essentially negative, but it has its positive aspects. The recent 
work of Ventris and his associates in deciphering the Late Helladic script (for an 
excellent critique, see Rhys Carpenter, Phoenix, XI [1957], 47-62) means that much 
of Hellenic prehistory will have to be rewritten and that many venerable misconcep- 
tions must now be abandoned. This book should help clear the ground. 
Joun H. Kent, University of Vermont 


THE INDO-GREEKS. By A. K. Narain. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xvi, 201. $6.75.) Dr. Narain is the first Indian scholar to produce a monograph on 
a remarkable episode in the ancient history of Asia which first assumed shape in 1938 
with W. W. Tarn's fundamental The Greeks in Bactria and India. Oriental and occi- 
dental writers tell in meager outline how the Greeks, left behind in Bactria by Alex- 
ander, eventually mustered enough strength to conquer part of India. The evidence 
that matters here is the numismatic, but the problems are immense, and generally 
Narain can move the story along only a couple of sentences before stopping to sup- 
port his position. The result is a learned and valuable book that is, however, excep- 
tionally difficult to follow. It brings better order to some of the kings, especially to 
the famous Menander (ca. 155-130 B.c.) and his shadowy successors, Cultural develop- 
ment has been omitted entirely in favor of the political. The argumentation, accord- 
ingly, needs more illustrations of coins (no matter what their artistic merit), though _ 
those shown do suggest incidentally antiquity’s most realistic portraiture. The maps 
should be more detailed. Let us hope that Narain, who is capable of prodigious in- 
dustry, will now compose a graceful summary of all that is known. The introduction 
offered him a limited opportunity, but instead he devotes much space to a strange 
desire (also developed in an appendix and not argued well) to get many Greeks, 
“Yavanas,” into Asia before Alexander. I cannot agree, moreover, that the stormy 
history of the Indo-Greeks “is part of the history of India and not of the Hellenistic 
states; they came, they saw, but India conquered.” Nor does their march state merely 
represent “the rise of an adventurous people to fill the vacuum.” Rather, their “thirty- 
‘nine kings and two queens” during the last two pre-Christian centuries reigned as an 
extension of Hellenistic society. It is beside the point that eventually they totally dis- 


appeared. 
C. A. Rosrnson, JR., Brown University 


SILLA E LA CRISI REPUBBLICANA. By Ernesto Valgiglio. [Biblioteca di Cultura, 
Number 60.] (Florence: La Nuova Italia. 1956. Pp. 251. L. 1,000.) The author of this 
volume proposes to study the political work of Sulla, particularly the legislative aspect, 
in the light of the Roman constitutional crisis. In so doing, he also offers an excellently 
drawn portrait of Sulla, with all his good and bad features. The conclusions reached 
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are these: the foremost reason for the Sullan reform was to avoid the danger of other 
marches of the army against the constituted government, after the fashion of those led 
by Sulla himself and by Marius; Sulla’s abdication from the dictatorship was the nat- 
ural outlet of his program and of his ideal of the champion of the nobilitas; despite 
the apparent resemblance between the dictatorships of Sulla and Caesar, there existed 
a difference—Sulla, as defender of the Optimates, was a temporary dictator with the 
specific task of reminding the nobility of its old glories and traditions; Caesar, on the 
other hand, was the leader of an organism composed of armed legions, which formed 
with him a cohesive, homogeneous, and indivisible group known as “the military 
proletariat victorious over the decrepit republican nobility.” Caesar thus represented 
the new form of monarchical government which Augustus transformed into a princi- 
pate, i.e., a compromise between a monarchy de facto and a republic de jure. One of 
the ironies of the situation was that this group, so strongly molded by Caesar, had 
been taken in this direction mainly by Sulla, who found that his only hope of carry- 
ing out his program lay in the effective use of the proletariat. In general, this book 
covers in detail the ten year period, 88-79 ».c. Chapter mr, “The Aristocratic Recon- 
struction: Dictatorship and Legislation of Sulla (82-79 ».c.),” is a most fruitful chap- 
ter, since it sets forth the real aims and actions of Sulla. The author uses primary 
sources as documentary evidence and secondary sources as explanatory evidence where 
needed. There is little question that a modern work of this nature has long been lack- 
ing. As the author suggests, the understanding of Sulla's career represents an impor- 
tant key to evaluating the later efforts of Pompey, Caesar, and Augustus. This book 
should become an authoritative source for that understanding, Written in a clear and 
readable fashion, it presents the republican crisis from the points of view of the lead- 
ers, the nobles, the Optimates, and the proletariat. Every scholar working with the 
period will welcome the addition of this well-done volume. 
R. E. WoLverton, University of Georgia 


IMPÉRATRICES SYRIENNES. By Jean Babelon. (Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. 1957. 
Pp. 299.) The Severan house is shown here largely in its personal relationships. The 
history of the Roman Empire in the early third century is sketched only as a dim 
backdrop, but sadly enough even the heroines of the tale, the Syrian empresses, do not 
emerge in sharp focus. Babelon shrugs his shoulders at the wicked stories of the 
sources but tells them nonetheless; the result is a conventional potpourri of the Augus- 
tan history, Dio Cassius, ef al., with some additional material from the coins, which 
are well reproduced. The bibliography is extensive, but haphazardly arranged and 
not always accurate. If the tale has merit, it must lie in the telling. The author essays 
to weave a shimmering, allusive mirage, especially in his evocations of the wicked 
Orient, a land of open sex and emotional religions; “c'est ici que la Rome des Césars 
devait trouver le principe de sa corruption.” Babelon accordingly overemphasizes the 
place of Oriental cults in Rome, makes much play of racial characteristics, and builds 
hypotheses upon the flimsiest of suppositions so that his account may glide more 
smoothly. I do not think this work needs to enter the standard bibliographies for the 


era. 
CHESTER G. Srarr, University of Illinois 
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LA PRIMA CRISI DELLA BANCA DI GENOVA (1250-1259). Edited by Robert S. 
Lopez. [Universiti Commerciale Luigi Bocconi, Istituto di Storia Economica, Series 
I, Volume X1.] (Milan: Universita L. Bocconi. 1956. Pp. 195.) This book could as 
well have been called by the title of the editor’s introduction, “The First Hundred 
Years of Documented History of the Bank at Genoa.” Perhaps it might better have 
been so called, for the present title leaves the reader somewhat unprepared for the 


1 Responsible for the list of articles. 
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wide-ranging discussion it contains (filling about half the book) on the history of 
early medieval banking. In exploring that early history, the archives of Genoa have 
for the student a special interest, for the city’s notarial chartularies contain contracts 
forming the oldest continuous series (beginning in 1150) of medieval banking docu- 
ments. In elucidating for his readers this Genoese “eohippus” of European banks, Pro- 
fessor Lopez finds occasion to comment, too, upon such related topics as Islamic and 
Byzantine banking and the origins of banking in the West, of double entry book- 
keeping, and of the letter of exchange, among many others. In a particularly stimulat- 
ing section, he discusses the failure of the Genoese bank in the 1250’s and relates that 
failure to a temporary downward turn in a business cycle at Genoa. Brief portraits of 
prominent personalities involved present the more human side of the story, While the 
ground Lopez covers is sometimes wealthier in scholarly controversies than in known 
facts, his comments are uniformly concise and pertinent, and his familiarity with the 
literature in often widely scattered fields is admirable. The second half of the book 
contains r12-documents, in full or in summary, most taken from notarial chartularies, 
which describe the operations and especially the failure of four Genoese banking com- 
panies, This reviewer must confess, however, that after the stimulating introduction, 
he found the documents themselves something of an anticlimax, not because the story 
they present does not merit their publication, but because part of the interest of no- 
tarial contracts is sacrificed when they are published individually, apart from the 
chartularies that contain them. Only a student thoroughly familiar with their context 
—such as Lopez himself—can hope to exploit their full worth. Still, historians work- 
ing in Genoese material will be grateful for the publication (and for the indexes it 
contains), and perhaps Lopez will further please the rest of us by publishing a full 
history of the development of credit institutions in the early Middle Ages, to our 
knowledge of which he has already, in numerous short articles, contributed so much. 
Davin Hearsay, Bryn Mawr College 


A HISTORY OF ANTONY BEK: BISHOP OF DURHAM, 1283-1311. By C. M. 
Fraser. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. 266. $6.75.) Antony Bek, the 
“magnanimous” bishop of Durham, has long merited a full-length biography. Trusted 
councilor and friend of Edward I, lord of the great “palatinate” of Durham and 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, he was a national figure, and the story of his career is the story 
of English political life between 1270 and 1311, Miss Constance Fraser, editor of the 
Records of Antony Bek for the Surtees Society, has written a carefully documented 
account based upon a wealth of public and ecclesiastical records, printed and in manu- 
script. These materials throw unexpected light on many problems of the reigns of 
Edward I and Edward II and emphasize the important role which Bek played in the 
execution of Edward I’s foreign policy, not only in his dealings with the Scots but also 
in the formation of alliances against Philip IV of France, To the constitutional his- 
torian, the most interesting chapters describe the administration of the “liberty of the 
bishopric of Durham,” one of the great medieval franchises, in which, as his steward 
asserted, the bishop was “a second king.” Bek’s success in expanding and organizing 
Durham as an autonomous “palatinate” was made possible by the personal favor of 
Edward, who valued his services in defending the north and who also revered the 

- usages of St. Cuthbert. The author believes that Bek’s ultimate failure was due not so 
much to the king’s desire to vindicate royal sovereignty as to the long dispute between 
Bek and the convent of Durham, with its many appeals to Rome—a dispute that 
threatened to deprive the realm of his aid in the Scottish wars. The picture of Bek 
that emerges from Miss Fraser’s biography cannot be complete because no episcopal 
register like that of his contemporary, Oliver Sutton of Lincoln, has survived, His 
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itinerary alone is evidence that diocesan affairs were not his primary concern. He was 
not of the company of “good bishops” or great spiritual statesmen but a man of af- 
fairs, an able administrator, a gifted negotiator on behalf of Edward I, a proud and 
. ambitious prelate, worthy of the respect of kings and popes. Miss Fraser has suc- 
ceeded in placing Bek in perspective and at the same time adding valuable detail to 
our knowledge of a critical period in English history. 
Norma Apams, Mount Holyoke College 


LORD HASTINGS’ INDENTURED RETAINERS, 1461-1483: THE LAWFULNESS 
OF LIVERY AND RETAINING UNDER THE YORKISTS AND TUDORS. By 
William Huse Dunham, Jr. [Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Volume 39.] (New Haven, Conn.: the Academy; distrib, by Yale University 
Press. 1955. Pp. 175. $3.50.) This monograph is a valuable contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on the “new feudalism” of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
We have studies of fourteenth-century retinues, but for the fifteenth century we have 
had only generalizations based on contemporary protests against “overmighty subjects” 
and their bands of lawless followers. Professor Dunham gives us a detailed and care- 
ful study, based mainly on documents from the Hastings collection in the Huntington 
Library, of the indentured following of Lord William Hastings, Edward IV’s devoted 
servant and chamberlain. Whether one agrees or not with Dunham’s contention that 
the practice of retaining companies of knights, esquires, and gentlemen by indenture 
was a “refinement, and not a degeneration, of an earlier feudal custom,” and that it 
provided “more sophisticated arrangements for war and politics than had the socially 
primitive tenurial feudalism of Norman England,” one can only accept on the evidence 
the general view to which he with others subscribes. The key to the origin and per- 
petuation of the system lies in the king’s military necessities. As soon as the king sub- 
stituted a contractual paid army for a feudal tenurial army, he committed himself and 
the country (given contemporary social concepts) to a system of indentured retainer- 
ship as the method of recruiting it. If, increasingly, the political and prestige factors 
became more important to the lord than the obligation of military service to the king 
and “good lordship” rather than money reward to the retainer, was this not, as Dun- 
ham implies, a reflection of the less military, more “civil” character of society in gen- 
eral? The statute of 1468 was the first, seemingly, to forbid altogether the practice of 
retaining nonresident followers. Dunham is on his most precarious ground, as he 
himself recognizes, when he argues that this statute was never intended to apply to 
the magnates. But he presents some telling arguments in showing that the bill itself 
was “an official or government bill,” that it was drafted in the council of which Has- 
tings was a prominent member, that prosecutions under the act were mainly directed 
against “little men,” and that, although there is no evidence of Edward IV’s granting 
licenses to magnates to avoid the act, most of Lord Hastings’ ninety indentures were 
made after 1468 and seem to have been made openly and according to customary legal 
forms (as if to be proven in court if necessary). The statute did contain one loophole, 
an exception in favor of “lawful service.” Was “lawful service” perhaps merely a cov- 
ering phrase for service to the king or his supporters? This interpretation would make 
Edward IV’s statute a transitional one between the first major statute of 1390, which 
forbade any but lords temporal to retain indentured knights and esquires, and the 
Tudor ordinances and statutes, which endeavored not to abolish indentured retainer- 
ship but merely to bring the practice more fully under royal control through the 
granting of royal licenses of dispensation. 

MarcareT Hastines, Rutgers University 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson* 


PROFIT AND POWER: A STUDY OF ENGLAND AND THE DUTCH WARS, By 
Charles Wilson. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1957. Pp. vi, 169. 
$5.00.) This work offers a brief, provocative analysis of the interplay of theories, com» 
peting interests, and personalities which in the third quarter of the seventeenth century 
precipitated three wars between England and the Dutch Republic. Unlike Mr. Wilson’s 
earlier work, Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century, this 
book is only indirectly a product of research in archives and manuscript collections. 
It rests chiefly on the author’s familiarity with historical literature and sources in print, 
Dutch as well as English, for this period, In the preface Wilson states his intention of 
analyzing why—not how—these wars were fought, but as the “how” persistently in- 
trudes upon the “why,” the resulting congestion in the 158 pages of text perhaps ex- 
plains certain omissions and, in the reviewer’s opinion, oversimplifications. The study 
ends somewhat abruptly with the Treaty of Breda which closed the second war; the 
third conflict between the sea powers is entirely omitted from consideration presuma- 
bly because commercial grievances and mercantilist argument had relatively small part 
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in it. The rise of France, which for both England and the United Provinces held 
naval and commercial as well as political and religious implications, receives scant 
attention. The emphasis on Dutch adherence to policies of peace and neutrality calls 
for some shading. Neutrals, Dutch or English, certainly thought well of neutral rights, 
but when these same neutrals were transformed into belligerents, they were not 
too strict in respecting those rights. The enjoyment of peace, which not seldom 
brought with it the carriage of belligerent trade, was certainly not uncongenial to 
Dutch merchants, but short wars against weak adversaries—Portugal, or East Indian 
potentates—also held attractive possibilities. I cannot agree with Wilson’s insistence 
that the Dutch government was controlled by “commercial oligarchs.” This would be 
true of Amsterdam and other Dutch municipalities, and equally true of merchant su- 
, premacy in London; but in neither country could merchants dictate foreign policy, 
nor did they hold the chief offices of state or man the embassies. The analyses of the 
ideas of Thomas Mun and of Pieter de la Court are effectively and cogently presented, 
but their actual impact on a opinion or on policy making is difficult to establish. 
VıoLer Barsour, Vassar College 


WILLIAM WAKE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 1657-1737. Volumes I and II. 
By Norman Sykes. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 366; 288. 
$15.00 the set.) The outstanding study of the Anglican Church in Georgian England 
is undoubtedly Norman Sykes’s Church and State in England in the XVIII Century, 
and his recent Old Priest and New Presbyter affords a historical analysis of the rela- 
tionship of the Church of England to other communions. The life of William Wake 
illustrates and illuminates many of the general points made in these two earlier works. 
Wake was primate for over twenty years, a noteworthy ecclesiastical historian, and an 
active exponent of intercommunion and possible union between Anglicans, Gallicans, 
and continental Protestants. The biography constitutes a definitive study of Wake’s 
public life and work, organized into nine lengthy chapters, each of which is really an 
exhaustive essay on a different aspect of Wake’s career. Chapter n, for example, pro- 
vides a thorough treatment of the Convocation dispute of Queen Anne’s time, and the 
Bangorian controversy which superseded it in George Ts reign is fully explained in 
chapter vnr. There is a solid chapter on Wake’s administration of his two successive 
dioceses, Lincoln and Canterbury. As in other recent biographies of eighteenth-century 
bishops (such as those of Nicolson, Sharp, and Tenison), Sykes’s evaluation of 
Wake's episcopate substantiates the conclusion that when Anglican bishops failed to 
perform their ecclesiastical duties it was more often because of overwork than neglect. 
Equally informative is the chapter on Wake’s political activities. Wake was more of 
a scholar than a politican, and his religious conservatism soon alienated him from the 
Whig administration which elevated him to the primacy in 1716, His interest in ecu- 
menical union instead of making him more lenient toward English dissent stiffened 
his defense of the Anglican monopoly at home. When he voted against the repeal of 
the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts in 1718 he lost favor with both George I 
and the Whig ministers. For the last eighteen years of his career he was, as he ex- 
pressed it, “a discarded minister”—replaced by his protégé Gibson (whose life Sykes 
has also written). In other fields, however, Wake’s years as archbishop were more 
fruitful. He took great interest in the colonial church, in the Irish church, in religious 
education, and in combatting the growth of skepticism and deism. Professor Sykes 
discusses each of these subjects; his remarks on Ireland are perhaps the most informa- 
tive since he has made use of Wake’s lengthy correspondence with King, Boulter, and 
other Irish bishops. Probably the most valuable chapters (rv and vr) deal with Wake's 
efforts to negotiate a partial union with the Gallican Church, the Reformed Churches 
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on the Continent, and the Lutherans. Here Sykes breaks new ground, thanks 
to his extensive study of new sources, both English and continental. Wake hoped to 
define the fundamental beliefs common to all groups so that, with disagreements con- 
fined to nonessentials, the way would be cleared for each to unite with the Church of 
England, Unfortunately he failed, but Sykes’s discussion of Wake's correspondence 
with such men as Du Pin and Turrettini represents an important contribution to the 
history of the ecumenical movement; it also serves to define with clarity the distinctive 
characteristics of the Anglican creed and liturgy. This is not a book for the uninitiated, 
but for the students of the period and especially for students of European as well as 
English church history it will prove a storehouse of new information and enlightening 
interpretation. 
F. G. Jamas, Tulane University 


THE GREEN DRAGOON: THE LIVES OF BANASTRE TARLETON AND MARY 
ROBINSON. By Robert D. Bass, (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1957. Pp. 
viii, 489. $5.75.) A double biography linking together two figures of outstanding no- 
toriety in their own day has obvious attractions, Professor Bass demonstrates that the 
allegedly casual relationship between these two, beginning as a bet on Tarleton's part, 
was actually a continuing love affair lasting fifteen years. One third of the volume re- 
lates Tarleton's rise to a lieutenant-colonelcy at twenty-three, when he was Cornwallis’ 
most dreaded cavalryman and favorite subordinate. While the importance of his famed 
British Legion may be overstressed, “Bloody Tarleton” is revealed as an able raider, 
courageous but headstrong. Despite the Cowpens defeat, Tarleton returned to England 
something of a hero following Yorktown. There he met Mary Robinson—wed at fif- 
teen and abandoned, later favorite of the London stage, and erstwhile mistress of the 
Prince of Wales, Ostentation and gambling debts compounded the tempestuousness of 
their affair. Mary’s considerable literary ability helped Tarleton defend his military 
record and gain election to Parliament. There he became noted for opposing abolition 
and as a political turncoat, but for little else, Now partially paralyzed, Mary supported 
him financially until he left her and married another, whereupon her poems and 
novels became diatribes. Although Tarleton survived her death by thirty-three years, 
his later career was anticlimactical. The story is told interestingly, but the book is not 
without defects. As the narrative jumps back and forth between accounts of Tarleton 
and Mary, it proves disconnected rather than suspenseful. Revolutionary battle descrip- 
tions s¢em disjointed and sometimes overdetailed; occasionally they are misleading 
(e.g., at Green Springs, Wayne—not Lafayette—was almost trapped). Good maps are 
needed, and the portrayals of Gates and Charles Lee are at least open to question. Bru- 
tality appears stressed irrespective of pertinence. Tarleton’s post-Revolutionary military 
services were minuscule; why he received continued promotions and eventual knight- 
hood is not made clear. General references are provided for each chapter, but serious 
students would much prefer specific foomotes documenting debatable assertions. Per- 
haps this volume’s chief virtue is its realistic picture of influence and dissipation in 
late eighteenth-century London. 

Rarrn Apams Brown, Cortland (New York) State Teachers College 


THE CRAWSHAY DYNASTY: A STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, 1765-1867. By John P. Addis, Foreword by Sir Frederick 
Rees. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 184. 125. 6d.) This book's 
title fits it well. Here is the story of the relationship of the Crawshay family to the 
industrial organization and development of the Cynfartha ironworks, in the Merthyr 
area of South Wales. It is not, except by implication, the story of the technological 
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changes that for a time made Cynfartha the leading ironworks of the world and then 
passed it by. Nor is it concerned, except again by implication, with the advantageous 
lease that made possible, for nearly a century, the plowing back of profits into ex- 
pansion. Instead the book tells the history of the connection between the mining and 
manufacturing at Cynfartha and the original Crawshay mercantile house at George 
Yard in London, with the consequent pulling and hauling within the family. Those 
at George Yard put selling above mining and manufacturing, those at Cynfartha did 
the reverse, and business disagreements tended to turn into family squabbles. The 
story is thus the dual one of an ironworks, which uses up a nearby lode of ore until 
it is exhausted, and a Yorkshire family, which develops from merchant princes, 
through an industrialist stage, to Welsh country gentry, with a constant overlapping 
of roles in the process, The basic source material used is the generously provided 
Crawshay family papers. Because of the book's content, style, and organization, the 
reader must give it intensive attention in order to get out of it what is there. But if 
such reading is given it, the book provides an illuminating local case study of certain 
aspects of the British iran industry. 
Ricoarp W. Harz, Je., Boston University 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 1830-1855: A STUDY 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION IN THE HEYDAY OF LAISSEZ 
FAIRE. By Roger Prouty. (London: William Heinemann Ltd. 1957. Pp. viii, 123. 155.) 
The core of Mr. Prouty’s study, and two thirds of his book, concern state control over 
merchant shipping. As tariffs and navigation laws went out, urgent economic and hu- 
manitarian problems came in. By 1850 twenty years of legislation had produced forty- 
cight statutes involving the government in the administration of the shipping industry. 
Finally, in 1854, a huge consolidating act of 548 clauses put the whole matter in 
manageable order and entrusted hitherto somewhat scattered responsibilities almost 
entirely to the Board of Trade. The Board, earlier mainly consultative, thus became a 
modern executive department, a ministry of industry, with an establishment increased 
within a generation from 23 to over 140 persons. This is an interesting and a signif- 
cant study, written with care from the sources, In a sense it is one of the fruits of J. B. 
Brebner’s seminal paper of 1948 (“Laissez Faire and State Intervention in Nineteenth 
Century Britain,” Journal of Economic History, Supplement VIII [1948], 59-73) and 
well exemplifies the thesis that both latssez faire and state intervention were the prod- 
ucts of Britain’s adaptation to the basic force of industrialization. While other works on 
factory legislation and the public health movement have already partly spelled out the 
story, Prouty has attempted to show not only the changes of opinion, as expressed in 
legislation, but the actual evolution of an organ of modern government. The reviewer, 
however, has certain queries. The author starts by leaping lightly over the Board of 
Trade subjects that have been dealt with by others: free trade, limited liability com- 
panies, the railways. He pauses long enough to describe the problem of industrial de- 
sign as the Board was connected with it, and at page 30 he enters the main stretch. 
The result is that the reader never gets much idea of the old Board as a going concern 
and is left until the concluding chapter (and an appendix) to learn something of what 
the new one really was, Prouty, in view of his limitation to a twenty-five year period, 
has hardly written the definitive account of merchant shipping legislation, but neither 
has he produced descriptive administrative history. The result is a study, honest and 
fruitful in its research, which cannot stand by itself and must be read in association 
with others. Once again, it seems, we have perplexities arising from the constrictions 
inherent in the doctorate. 

H. D. Joanan, Clark University 
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BRITISH EMIGRATION TO NORTH AMERICA: PROJECTS AND OPINIONS 
IN THE EARLY VICTORIAN PERIOD. By W. S. Shepperson. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 302. $5.00.) “A survey of the underlying 
dynamic which induced so many people to... leave their homeland,” Mr. Shepperson 
rightly suggests, “can contribute to a better understanding of the changing and forma- 
tive years bridging the mid-nineteenth century.” We do need such a study. But un- 
fortunately this account of various ineffectual emigration projects and inconsequential 
opinions has little to do with the actual emigration of 1837-1860 from Great Britain. 
The projects, as Shepperson concludes in nearly every case, were “stillborn” or “il 
fated attempts” which “did not materialize”-—altogether “an unbroken pattern of... 
failures.” He presents nothing to warrant his inference that such activity had any 
great “psychological effect” or “engendered an emigration climate.” His discussion of 
contemporary opinions in Britain, particularly those of the Manchester school, is in 
some respects fresh and interesting, but the entire debate induced hardly anyone to 
emigrate who would not have done so in any event for more urgent reasons, British 
emigration was indeed, in the typical case, “a self-impelled, personally arranged, and 
individually financed adventure.” The book, however, skips over this mass movement 
of individuals in a few pages scattered among lengthy chronicles of fraudulent land 
speculations and feckless theories about shipping the poor to America, On the other 
hand, if the author’s purpose is to probe the ideas of different groups in British society 
from the standpoint of emigration, he has to concede at the outset that there were 
“few unusual historical or philosophical concepts underlying the emigration move- 
ment.” In sum, it is not clear what the author’s purpose is—beyond “a recording of 
information”—in treating these projects and opinions between one set of covers. 
Neither the plan of organization nor the literary style of the book is very helpful. Most 
of the chapter titles and subheadings do not mark meaningful divisions of the ma- 
terial. Shepperson does show a gift for aphorism which makes his introductions and 
conclusions seem more significant than the evidence which is to be found between 
them. But he also has an odd penchant for misusing words (the Mormon emigrants 
are praised for their “moral deportation” on shipboard), inappropriate French phrases 
(a Texas land speculator sends not agents but “hommes d'affaires” to England), 
opaque prose (such as “the hypothetical standpoint of individual self-determination”), 
and bad grammar. Such defects unfortunately will deter students from attempting to 
profit from the very extensive research which Shepperson’s notes indicate has gone 
into the book. 

RowLAND BERTHOFF, Princeton University 


GERMAN INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH EDUCATION AND SCIENCE, 1800- 
1866. By George Haines, IV. [Connecticut College Monograph Number 6.] (New 
London: Connecticut College. 1957. Pp. xii, 107. $3.50.) Under the auspices of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, a committee of scholars recently issued a 
pamphlet on “The Role of Education in American History.” The main point made is 
that “relative to its importance in the development of American society, the history of 
education in this country, both in the schoolroom and outside, has been shamefully 
neglected by American historians.” If, instead of confining their attention to the United 
States, the members of the committee had reported on the role of education in the 
modern Western world, they would have used even stronger language. For this rea- 
son Professor Haines’s volume is particularly welcome. Based on wide and critical 
reading in printed sources, it is a well-organized and thoughtful attempt to trace the 
influence that German education and science exercised in England during the first 
two thirds of the nineteenth century. Haines properly stresses the part Scots played in 
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the transmission of German ideas, and he concludes his volume with two invaluable 
charts that summarize the educational background of English scientists of the period. 
Haines's thesis is not novel: some British intellectuals, impressed with German at- 
tainments in science and education, urged the English to adapt German ideas and 
practices to their own needs; for a variety of reasons, however, their agitation had 
only slight success in the time before the Reform Act of 1867, and this was disastrous 
for the English economy in an increasingly competitive world. Owing probably to the 
high cost of publishing monographs, Haines has had to keep his book short. The result 
is that he has neglected to deal with several themes that have an important bearing on 
his subject: the economics of education in the pauper-ridden society of the Victorians; 
the deliberate exaggeration by Germanophiles of the virtues of German education and 
science; the influence in England of the science and education of other foreign coun- 
tries, including the United States; and the role of the education question in the chart- 
ist, free trade, and other Victorian reform movements. It is to be hoped that Haines 
will continue his researches in English educational history and that next time his pub- 
lisher will allow him more space to present his findings. It is also to be hoped that 
for his next book he will gain access to some of the masses of manuscript material that 
exist for the subject. . 
Herman AusuBrL, Columbia University 


MANCHESTER MERCHANTS AND FOREIGN TRADE, Volume II, 1850-1939. By 
Arthur Redford. [Economic History Series, Volume XV.] (Manchester, Eng.: Man- 
chester University Press, 1956. Pp. xxii, 307. 305.) Chiefly a record of the opinions and 
the actions growing out of these opinions of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
in the years 1850-1939, this is the second of two volumes on the Manchester Chamber. 
The first, covering the years 1749-1858, was published in 1934. Professor Redford relies 
alfnost entirely upon the minutes and resolutions of the Chamber and its directors for 
his sources. He tells a straightforward story of what the Chamber voted to do and 
what was said and thought by its directors. His is an excellent account of policy de- 
velopment in a trade association. The opinions of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on such subjects as cotton import duties in India, the preservation of cotton 
markets in West Africa, the Manchester Ship Canal, and the economic relations of the 
manufacturing trades of Manchester with foreign powers are all faithfully recorded. 
The story, an important one, is told of how the Chamber at times acted as a propa- 
ganda agent for the cotton manufacturers and as a pressure organization in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere. The reader may be surprised to learn that both the Foreign Office 
and the Board of Trade were frequently held guilty of neglecting the cotton industry 
in favor of merchants of other countries. The Chamber of Commerce is revealed as 
a body of men who held tenaciously to the doctrine of laissez faire in spite of clear 
evidence that the doctrine was not going to be accepted or adapted by most of the 
world. Through the minutes and resolutions, Redford .shows how the Chamber 
looked at the cotton industry's fall from preeminence. He performs his appointed 
task well. His book is one of prime interest for the economic historian and in par- 
ticular the historian interested in studying how a British trade association acts and 
reflects the collective thinking of an industry. 

Rosert B. EcxLes, Purdue University 


THE CENTRAL BLUE: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN SLESSOR, 
MARSHAL OF THE RAF. By Sir John Slessor. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1957. Pp. 709. $7.50.) Sir John Slessor's account of the high level planning and confer- 
ences of World War II constitutes a decided contribution to military air history. Ameri- 
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can historians of the war in the air have yet to achieve a comparable analysis on such 
a broad scope. This eyewitness account, supplemented either by a prodigious memory 
or a day-by-day diary, gives one the intimate knowledge so essential to bring to life the 
bare facts of record. One gets the feeling of peering over the shoulders of the great and 
near great as they made so many important military decisions. Sir John’s account does 
not escape the superiority complex of an “old hand” in the business of air warfare as 
he deals with the American latecomer. He does, however, give much credit to Ameri- 
can planning, generosity, and military achievements where he sincerely thinks it was 
due. He properly stresses the technical side of air warfare in his discussions of the 
dificult modification program needed before factory-built aircraft could become op- 
erational. His discussion of the heavy bamber attack against the German industrial 
system by the Eighth Air Force and the British Bomber Command is too briefly 
treated. He underestimates the determination of the American air officers, such as Gen- 
eral Carl Spaatz and Ira Eaker, to use the daylight bombing attack in place of the 
night bombing technique of the British Bomber Command. As war historian of the 
Eighth Air Force, I was convinced that this was the sine qua non of American de- 
mands, Slessor’s descriptive terms are often colorful, particularly where he writes of 
his personal reactions or those of his close associates. He is frank in such revelations as 
those found in the description of attempts to gain American sympathy during the early 
years of the air war in 1939-1940. The book is rather long (678 pages of text), and 
the crowded printing tends to discourage all but the determined reader. It might well 
have been divided into two volumes, one to include the early life of Sir John and the 
development of the RAF up to World War II, the other to include the fine descriptive 
accounts of the planning, problems, conferences, and combat of the war. Sir John’s 
training and participation in the various phases of command and staff activities of the 
RAF make him an important authority, particularly in the area of informal meetings 
and conversations of important political and military leaders. The book should be a 
necessary part of the reading of historians of World War IL. 
Ceci O, Hann, Southwest Texas State College 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 1898. By M. R. D. Foot. (London: Hutchinson's 
University Library; distrib. by Rinehart, New York. 1956. Pp. 190. $1.50.) In this 
brief survey Mr. Foot, lecturer in politics at Keble College, Oxford, covers the diplo- 
matic history of his country since the turn of the century. After an introductory sec- 
tion on the “Splendid Isolation” of the nineteenth century he devotes successive chap- 
ters to the diplomatic revolution of 1898-1907, the Anglo-German tension of the 
following years, World War I, the period of reconstruction, the Locarno era, the rise 
of Hitler, appeasement efforts, World War II, and the Cold War up to the summer of 
1956. In his treatment of these topics there is, comparatively speaking, much of domes- 
tic politics and military history and little of penetrating theoretical analysis or even the 
details of diplomatic maneuverings. Sir Eyre Crowe, usually considered a key figure 
in the British diplomacy of the early 1900's, is not so much as mentioned. The work is 
thus the summary of a public record with which the qualified historian is already 
familiar. The chief interest of the American professional scholar in such a current 
British handbook of a standard series is presumably in the author’s general point of 
view. Foot disapproves of appeasement, imperialism, and apartheid. He approves the 
grant of independence to India and recognizes that “there are still British interests in 
Asia that need to be amicably liquidated.” He frankly states that “Great Britain... 
is no longer among the giant powers” and feels that its “principal remaining strength 
lies in the moderation and good sense of its electors who ultimately decide its policy.” 
He even musters an occasional kind word for American policy in the Cold War era. 
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Yet his book is well sprinkled with chauvinistic touches that may reflect a subcon- 
scious desire to compensate for the recent change in Britain’s international status. 
MarsHaLL Knappen, Washington, D. C. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Moses 
Abramovitz and Vera F. Eliasberg. [National Bureau of Economic Research, Number 
60, General Series.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 150. 
$3.75.) This work is considered a parallel study to an earlier one dealing with the 
United States (Solomon Fabriant, The Trend of Government Activity in the United 
States since 1900) and part of a larger study by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search directed toward the quantitative growth of government in the recent past. The 
present purpose is to determine the growth of employment in government service in 
Great Britain between 1890 and 1950 and to set forth in suitable conjunction with this 
the historical data that seemed to control or influence changes in the level of employ- 
ment. Though the study is by nature heavily statistical—there are fifteen tables and ten 
charts—the text is not as forbidding as this suggests and often gives insights or indi- 
cates relationships that will be rewarding to most students of modern Britain. While 
the basic facts must come largely from official documents and sources, the authors 
have not been reluctant to go beyond and to bring into the net anything that could be 
serviceable. Where figures must be obtained by splicing sources this willingness has 
been well repaid. The reader will, nonetheless, be somewhat surprised to find how 
difficult it is to arrive at a quantitative answer to apparently simple questions, In all 
studies of this sort a troublesome matter is that of handling the figures for the armed 
services; this particular study has an additional major problem in dealing with the 
employees of the recently nationalized industries and services. The authors have 
handled these latter problems in such a way that the reader, with a few calculations 
of his own, can leave in or take out both categories of persons, The results are not only 
clear but useful in providing the basis for other and more particular computations. | 
But quantities are not all, Where the figures take some significant turn an effort is 
made to give the social, economic, or political reasons for the change. The study is 
thus given depth and becomes much more than disciplined rows of figures or a broken 
line on a chart. There is a successful unity of the quantitative material with inter- 
pretive insight into the significance of the rather complex data, The high degree of 
care and skill assures the reliability of the results; the study makes easily accessible ma- 

_ terial that could previously only be obtained by the expenditure of an almost un- 
justifiable amount of energy. The usefulness of the study will be demonstrated by its 
early and frequent appearance in footnotes and bibliographies. 

James L. Goprazy, University of North Carolina 


EDWARD BLAKE, IRISH NATIONALIST: A CANADIAN STATESMAN IN 
IRISH POLITICS, 1892-1907. By Margaret A. Banks. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 370. $5.50.) In 1892, after a successful career in Canadian politics 
as Prime Minister of Ottawa and leader of the Liberal Opposition in Parliament, 
Edward Blake entered the British House of Commons as an anti-Parnellite Home 
Ruler. The object of Margaret Banks’s book is to indicate that, although Blake’s Irish 
activities (1892-1907) were less spectacular than his Canadian accomplishments, in a 
quiet way he did much to hold the Irish party together and further the Home Rule 
cause, To support her thesis, the author offers the following evidence: Blake con- 
tributed to and raised funds for the Irish party when it was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy; Liberal ministers consulted the Canadian statesman when constructing the 
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second Home Rule bill; Blake was a confidant of Justin McCarthy, John Dillon, and 
John Redmond and his advice was reflected in party policy and strategy; he drafted 
the proposals that eventually united Parnellites with anti-Parnellites and was instru- 
mental in forcing Dillon to negotiate with Redmond and Healy. Blake emerges from 
Miss Banks's book as the most stable and least ambitious of the Home Rule leaders. 
Unfortunately he was often the victim of Tim Healy’s unscrupulous attempts to de- 
throne the Canadian's friend Dillon. These quarrels among Irish nationalists offended 
Blake’s oversensitive nature and on several occasions almost persuaded him to resign 
from the party. This well-organized book is an excellent example of expert integration 
of newspaper and manuscript sources. In the first two chapters, however, the author 
places too much reliance on Canadian newspapers, which were naturally inclined to 
exaggerate Blake's importance, to prove that Blake was expected by many Irish and 
English leaders to take command of the Irish party. As a biographical study, Miss 
Banks's book never distorts the background to overemphasize the subject. Readers 
interested in modern Irish and English political history will find her discussion of 
the inner workings of the Irish party interesting and useful. 
Lawrence J. McCarreey, College of St, Catherine 


NOTICES AND VOYAGES OF THE FAMED QUEBEC MISSION TO THE PACI- 
FIC NORTHWEST. Edited and translated by Carl Landerholm. (Portland: Oregon 
Historical Society. 1956. Pp. iv, 243. $12.50.) This book is a translation of a series of 

- printed reports of activities of early Catholic missionaries in the Pacific Northwest, 
first published in French under the title Rapports sur les Missions du Diocèse de 
Québec qui sont secourues par l'Association de la Propagation de la Foi (Quebec, 
1839-47). The original Canadian publications included reports from all the mission- 
aries supported by the Diocese of Quebec, in various parts of Canada as well as in the 
Far West. A translation made twenty years ago by Tess E. Jennings under the auspices 
of the WPA and the University of Washington Library has remained unpublished. 
Mr. Landerholm and the Oregon Historical Society have rendered a most welcome 
service by presenting here a new printed translation of the reports of those missionaries 
who were sent to the Oregon country. The documents are excellent primary source 
material; they contain either the full text or extended excerpts from a number of 
letters written by Francois Blanchet, Modeste Demers, and Jean Baptiste Bolduc during 
the years 1838-1847 when the endeavors of Christian missionaries were most signifi- 
cant. Through their writings these men become real persons for the present genera- 
tion. Sometimes they are heroic; sometimes they are very human in their fears and 
uncertainties, their prejudices and hatreds. Always they are loyal and dedicated to the 
purposes they came to serve. In these pages we accompany them through many exer- 
tions and adventures, sharing moments of elation and discouragement. Not only do 
we feel a personal acquaintance with the men themselves, but we also sense the chal- 
lenge of ministering to souls who knew not the Christian’s God and the immense 
burden that was theirs when the task was great and the workers all too few, The vol- 
ume, one of the best artistic achievernents of a West Coast publisher, is produced and 
priced for the collector. Because of its limited edition. (1,000 copies) it cannot become 
generally available to the many readers who might otherwise enjoy and profit by a 
reading of it. This is a source of regret which perhaps may be remedied by a popular 
edition later. The reviewer could wish that the editorial policy adopted had made 
provision for an adequate annotation of the documents presented. Neither title page 
nor introduction explains exactly what is old and what is new, and bibliographic cita- 
tions are lacking to indicate plainly just what materials are being printed, The book 
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is indexed, but one page of footnotes is no more than a gesture when it comes to iden- 
tifying persons and places and explaining unclear terms. 
CuarLes M. Gates, University of Washington 


CANADA’S ARCTIC OUTLET: A HISTORY OF THE HUDSON BAY RAILWAY. 
By Howard A, Fleming. [University of California Publications in History, Volume 
LIV.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. 129. Cloth $3.50, paper 
$2.50.) The Hudson Bay Railway has played a role in modern Canadian history well 
out of proportion to its immediate, or perhaps even its potential, significance in Can- 
ada’s transportation system. Long the dream of those who saw in it, at the least, an 
outlet for the products of Canada’s prairies far closer to European markets than the 
St. Lawrence route, it was also an issue and a goal in provincial and, occasionally, in 
federal politics from the time of Sir John A. Macdonald to that of Mackenzie King. 
Its construction was a triumph over inertia and the determined opposition of rival 
railroads and routes, as well as over muskeg and swamp. In this monograph, Mr. 
Fleming has told the story of one of the most colorful and unusual of North Ameri- 
can railways from the beginning of the movement to provide the Canadian West with 
an outlet to Hudson Bay through the construction of the line and its operation to 
1950. He has developed his account of the Bay Railway against both its political and 
economic background and has used such sources as the Macdonald and Laurier papers 
and the files of the Canadian Department of Railways and Canals to supplement a 
considerable list of pamphlet and periodical material. Limitations of space, and perhaps 
also of opportunity, have resulted in some weaknesses in this otherwise useful study. 
Where the author has felt obliged to deal with general history, the necessities of con- 
densation have sometimes had curious results, among them the implication that the 
risings of 1837 were caused mainly by religious differences. Such characters as Lord 
Selkirk and Louis Riel appear without introduction or explanation, and the author's 
designation of Canadian political leaders is somewhat uncertain. His failure to use the 
Winnipeg Free Press, or, indeed, any other Western newspapers, seems strange in view 
of the nature of the subject. Both the specialist and the general reader would find 
interesting a concluding estimate of the effect of the building of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway on the future of the Hudson Bay route. In any case, this book is a timely 
addition both to Canadian economic history and to the unfolding story of the Cana- 
dian West. 

Arıcr R Stewart, University of Maine 


ALEXANDER BEGG’S RED RIVER JOURNAL AND OTHER PAPERS RELA- 
TIVE TO THE RED RIVER RESISTANCE OF 1869-1870. Edited with an intro- 
duction by W. L. Morton. [Publications of the Champlain Society, XXXIV.] (Toronto: 

- the Society. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 636, xvi. Members only.) This volume is made up of three 
distinct sections: Professor Morton's introduction, Begg's Journal, and documents re- 
lating to the Red River Resistance of 1869-1870, This reviewer believes that Morton, 
in his introduction, has given us the most thoughtful, balanced, and penetrating analy- 
sis of the causative factors involved in the Red River troubles of this period available to 
historians today. He has based his work solidly upon the documents and upon sec- 
ondary literature. With respect to the latter, he has made his own independent and 
strongly based judgments. In particular he has disagreed with G. F. G. Stanley (The 
Birth of Western Canada [London, 1936] and Louis Riel: Patriot or Rebel [Ottawa, ` 
1954]), who apparently did not use the Begg Journal and who saw the métis resistance 
as “a war... between plough and prairie.” Morton holds that: “Red River was not 
a frontier, but an island of civilization in the wilderness. It was the offspring of the 
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fur frontier, which was not, as was the agricultural frontier, a conflict of civilization 
and barbarism, but a partnership of trader and native.” This partnership, of which 
the métis were the result, made the Red River “a community unique in both history 
and character.” Further, the métis regarded themselves as a “new nation,” which 
sought from the Canadian government a guarantee of its rights “as a community of 
civilized people.” The Canadian government was willing to grant to the people of 
the Northwest the well-understood rights of British subjects viewed as individuals, It 
had no conception of dealing with a “new nation.” Morton concludes: “It is in this 
conflict between the half-articulated demand for corporate rights by the métis, and 
the intention of the Canadian authorities to grant individual rights in due course, that 
the true character of the Resistance is to be found.” The Journal itself is a day-by-day 
account of the proceedings in Winnipeg from November 16, 1869, to July 23, 1870. 
Begg writes loosely, carelessly, but acutely. The Journal has the full flavor of a con- 
temporary account. Morton’s reconstruction of the events of the winter of 1869-1870 
in his introduction is much more sequential and clear than Begg’s account of them, 
but in Begg there is the excitement of the primary source. The editor has spared no 
pains to identify persons and clarify obscurities in the text of the Journal. More than 
one third of this volume is made up of the reproduction of selective documents; the 
editor has cited these most effectively in his own introduction, so that, rather than 
being a detached sort of appendix, they become an integral part of the whole work. 
This volume will certainly take an honored place among the publications of the 
Champlain Society. 

G. E. Brown, University of Michigan 


GOLDWIN SMITH, VICTORIAN LIBERAL. By Elisabeth Wallace. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. x, 297. $5.00.) The interest of Goldwin Smith’s 
career lies not so much in his achievements as in his expression of a decidedly indi- 
vidual yet somewhat typical nineteenth-century liberalism. Miss Wallace’s competent 
and instructive biography, which narrates his life story in the first half of the book 
and analyzes his ideas in the second half, gives us a generally sympathetic picture of 
an eager, if superficial, mind, a somewhat prickly, yet lovable, personality, a stirrer-up 
of little tempests, He candidly admitted that he was basically a journalist. Repeatedly 
declining to seek a career in public office or in parliament, he devoted his life to an 
unceasing advocacy of the many liberal causes he had at heart. As a professor of his- 
tory at Oxford and Cornell he was something of a propagandist. His books on Ameri- 
can and British history were essentially pamphlets dedicated to the purpose of teach- 
ing morals and politics. Essays for the reviews, full-scale books, and innumerable let- 
ters to influential people and to the newspapers (often quite obscure newspapers) of 
Britain, the United States, and Canada flowed from his pen with an exuberant readi- 
ness. Of course, in perspective his views about colonies have seemed the most signifi- 
cant. In championing colonial separatism, Goldwin Smith was expressing a well-rec- 
ognized idea of conventional liberalism, but from the time he left England in 1868 he 
coupled with this the project of uniting Canada with the United States. Undoubtedly 
in this he offended the increasingly patriotic Canadians of Toronto, among whom he 
lived for over forty years. A person who makes a practice of persistently expressing 
his views in public must expect opposition, but Goldwin Smith, on this as on other 
subjects, never lost his audience. It seems something of an exaggeration, therefore, for 
our author to develop his unpopularity as a minor theme throughout his career. To 
anyone interested in the workings of the human mind, Goldwin Smith is an instructive 
study. He had opinions, usually downright opinions, on everything, and was never 
at a loss to find good, and especially moral, grounds for what he thought. His incon- 
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sistencies, some of which are assembled in a paragraph on page 160, were plentiful 
and even gross, but they are partly accounted for by the normal evolution proper to 
‚a public career of six decades. A person of such verbosity is bound to provide stubborn 
material for a historian. Miss Wallace has organized and analyzed it with remarkable 
skill, 
Chester H. Key, Brown University 
THE ANATOMY OF SOUTH AFRICAN MISERY. By C. W. de Kiewiet. [The Whid- 
den Lectures, 1956.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 87. $1.75.) 
The sponsors of the Whidden Lectures at McMaster University made a happy in- 
augural choice in these by Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet. His choice of the scalpel of classical 
liberalism for dissecting the theory and actuality of apartheid inevitably has made him 
deny its fundamental premise of an unbridgeable gulf between whites and nonwhites. 
In trenchant phrases de Kiewiet demonstrates how technology, industrialization, and 
urbanization have ended the validity of racial criteria as cultural indicators. Political 
action seeking to strengthen these criteria is thus futile and dangerous to whites and 
nonwhites alike. Although fully recognizing the difficulties, de Kiewiet urges South 
African whites for their own survival to throw over traditional racial attitudes so 
that “Europeans” of all races can cooperate in developing the country to its high po- 
tential and in avoiding a racial conflict of benefit to no one, Whether such a drastic 
psychological shift is now possible is problematical. Although the lectures carry the 
unspoken inference that apartheid is largely an Afrikaner tradition, the English ap- 
prove it and were largely responsible for its significant extension into industry in the 
sequence of the Rand Rebellion, the Pact, and subsequent color bar legislation. The 
frame of reference advocated by de Kiewiet is the exclusive property of the small 
Liberal party, whose founders and leaders are Afrikaners. They have pointed out that 
if ten million nonwhites were truly self-sufficient, two million whites would be left 
with each other’s washing. 


Coun Ruys Lover, University of Southern California 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop! 


L'ÉCONOMIE MONDIALE ET LES FRAPPES MONETAIRES EN FRANCE, 1493- 
1680. By Frank C. Spooner. [École Pratique des hautes études, VI* section. Centre de 
recherches historiques. Monnaie, Prix, Conjoncture, Volume IV.] (Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1956. Pp. 544, 29 plates.) This work provides four first-rate additions to the 
field of French economic history. It gives us, first, two hundred pages of tables on the 
year-by-year output of all the important French mints. Second, by demonstrating how 
both the proportion of gold and silver struck and the total level of coinage varied from 
one area to another, Mr. Spooner adds another facet to our appreciation of the regional 
diversity of the French economy. Third, there is an interesting if not completely con- 
vincing “stage theory” of money, with 1493-1550, 1550-1607, and 1607-1680 marking 
gold, silver, and copper “phases.” Fourth, the book contains the first adequate treat- 
ment of the economic importance of French copper coinage. All this is presented in 
an impressive job of bookmaking, containing sixty-four elaborate graphs and maps (I 
was especially taken with the cleverly drawn map-graphs in chapter rv showing the 
“monetary geography” of France for each decade) and photographs of seventy-two 
different coins. Impressive also are Spooner’s ability to use publications in no less than 
eleven languages and the huge body of archival materials he has employed. The 
author’s chief purpose seems to be to show that the fluctuating volume of coinage, the 
varying proportions of the metals, and the sharp regional differences should be used 
to revise our ideas on prices, price policy, interest rates, early modern monetary theory, 
and almost every topic of economic history in this period. He himself touches on many 
of these points to indicate the directions in which such revisions could proceed, and 
some of his ideas are quite valuable. But the usefulness of his book is marred by the 
confusing presentation of its arguments and the irritating, metaphor plagued style of 


1 Responsible for the list of articles, 
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the translation. Many dense paragraphs require second and third readings, and too 
often precisely the most wearisome passages have the least to say. Important as 
Spooner’s statistics are, his use of them is not always careful; the level of copper coin- 
age for the period 1578 to 1600, for example, is portrayed as important in some tables 
but seems to be lower or entirely missing in others. In discussing the relations be- 
tween monetary developments and the economy, he does not emphasize sufficiently 
that coinage is not the same as the volume of money in circulation, nor does he make 
enough of the fact that some coinage was not attributable to “economic demand” but 
was primarily a function of political events (like the coinage of the Catholic League) 
or of the treasury's requirements (income from seigniorage or from sales of offices in 
the mints). This is not an easy book to digest, but all specialists in the field will have 
to make the effort, 
Martin Wotre, University of Pennsylvania 


PORT-ROYAL ENTRE LE MIRACLE ET L’OBEISSANCE: FLAVIE PASSART ET 
ANGELIQUE DE ST-JEAN ARNAULD D’ ANDILLY. By Jean Orcibal. ([Bruges]: 
Desclée de Brouwer. 1957. Pp. 195.) This fresh and penetrating monograph is not the 
promised continuation of Jean Orcibal’s magistral multivolume study of Les Origines 
du Jansénisme, but rather leaps ahead a generation to probe the personalities of two 
nuns who figured prominently in the controversy which in 1664-1665 split the Port- 
Royal community. Angélique de Saint-Jean Arnauld d'Andilly, of the proud and in- 
telligent family which figured so prominently in the whole Jansenist movement, be- 
came leader of the group which refused to sign an anti-Jansenist formulary without 
reservations, Catherine de Sainte-Flavie Passart, whose miraculous cures and visions had 
attracted much attention, was a leader of the minority who did sign. The dramatic clash 
between these two and the traces of religious hysteria in Flavie provide a natural subject 
for Orcibal who, as usual, is more interested in personalities than in doctrines. He 

‘ studies these nuns in two ways: through orthodox biography and by psychological 
analysis. His biographies are brilliant and convincing reconstructions, indeed some- 
thing of a tour de force, since obviously partisan records compiled by Angélique de 
Saint-Jean must provide the principal source. These he has studied with impressively 
critical care, supplementing them where possible with information gleaned from 
letters newly discovered in French and Dutch archives and from contemporary his- 
tories. It is in analysis of the nuns’ somewhat abnormal psychologies, however, that 
Orcibal finds the real explanation of the events. His analyses use terminology and 
analytical principles developed by Luchien Jerphagnon and other French scholars. 
They are straightforward and generally plausible, but strike this amateur as being the 
work of another amateur. The book’s lack of bibliography is partially redeemed by 
copious notes. Some will regret the modernization of the French in several of the 
supporting documents printed for the first time in its appendixes; more will regret 
the incomplete collation of the variant copies of one of these texts. 

Rosert M. Krnopon, State University of Iowa 


NAPOLEON: DIE HUNDERT TAGE. By Friedrich Sieburg. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. 1956. Pp. 435. DM 16.80.) Friedrich Sieburg is a German man of 
letters who has spent much of his life abroad and served as foreign correspondent of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung in England, France, Africa, and the Far East. The score of 
books he has written include poetry, fiction, travel impressions, biography, and his- 
tory. Several attained wide popularity and some have been translated into half a dozen 
languages. The present volume covers considerably more than the events of the Hun- 
dred Days. It is an assessment of Napoleon’s character and personality, his place in 
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history, and the impression he made on his contemporaries, Based on a broad rather 
than a profound knowledge of the sources, it interprets the effect Napoleon’s genius 
and leadership had on those who served and those who opposed him, As the jacket 
justly observes: “Die Frage, wieviel dem Glück der Völker mit übergrossen Männern 
gedient ist, zieht sich durch das ganze Buch.” Although analogies with the recent 
career of Hitler are never explicitly drawn, the sympathy Sieburg shows for the 
French marshals is significant. Like Hitler’s generals, many of Napoleon's loyal fol- 
lowers found themselves in a dilemma when the emperor’s egotism became inimical 
to the interests of the nation. His return from Elba put their faith and judgment to a 
final test, and his fortune “corrupted honest men.” Sieburg’s moving and metaphori- 
cal style is better suited to the popular taste than to a cold analysis of historical facts. 
While he concedes Napoleon’s mesmeric influence he depicts the man himself as re- 
pellently cold and calculating. “Die ganze Legende strahlt im Glanz der versinken- 
den Sonne, aber das Herz bleibt verschlossen.” It was not the French Revolution 
alone that created the opportunity for the Corsican's meteoric career; the intellectual 
and emotional currents of the age favored him, as Sieburg emphasizes. Napoleon 
played with equal success on the eighteenth-century faith in rationalism and order 
and on the limitless aspirations implicit in the dawning romantic movement. He uti- 
lized the chauvinistic nationalism that the Revolution intensified in French hearts and : 
manipulated an unequaled army and its experienced leaders to extend his personal 
despotism. The author is consistent in his conclusion that the emperor’s flirtation with 
liberalism during the Hundred Days was an insincere pose that he would have repu- 
diated at the first opportunity. Napoleon: Die Hundert Tage is entertaining, eloquent, 
and generally sound in its interpretation of men and events, but it makes use of no 
new material and adds nothing novel to the vast literature on Napoleon. 
Grorrrey Bruun, Ithaca, New York 


LA BELGIQUE DEVANT LA FRANCE DE JULLIET: L'OPINION ET LATTI- 
TUDE FRANCAISES DE 1839 A 1848. By Henry-Thierry Deschamps. [Bibliothéque 
de Ja Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liège, Fascicule CXXXVIL] 
(Paris: Société d’ Edition “Les Belles Lettres.” 1956. Pp. c, 561, 15.) To try to evalu- 
ate the “opinion and attitude” of one people toward another in a given era is a task 
at best fraught with difficulties. But the difficulties are compounded when, as is the 
case with this work, such an attempt concerns the outlook of the inhabitants of a 
powerful, established nation like France in mid-nineteenth century toward a newly 
founded lesser state such as Belgium. The historian, if he is a judicious scholar as 
M. Deschamps unquestionably is, is likely to emerge with the conclusion that the 
French were for the most part poorly informed about conditions existing in the new 
Belgian state and that their attitudes were therefore varied, erratic, and inconsistent 
even within a given segment of the population, Such is in fact the conclusion that 
Deschamps somewhat reluctantly reaches in the course of his massive study, though 
he succeeds in isolating some of the basic problems on which the French did hold 
views with respect to Belgium and in dispelling some misconceptions which had 
hitherto existed in this field. An example of the latter is his argument that the failure 
of France and Belgium to achieve a customs union in the early 1840's was owing not 
so much to the opposition of other European powers (as had been previously sup- 
posed) but rather to the strong objections of French industrialists who saw in such 
a union a threat to their own interests. Indeed, one of the author’s major findings is 
that the material interests of French businessmen played an important part in deter- 
mining the policy of Louis Philippe’s ministers towards Belgium, though the govern- 
ment would have preferred in more than one instance to adopt a different line. 
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Deschamps defines public opinion at the outset as the attitude of those citizens who 
exercised a legal or actual influence on the operation of affairs of state, but he relies 
perhaps a little too heavily on the periodical press in attempting to discover the ex- 
pression of such opinion. Nevertheless, one of the more valuable parts of the book is a 
preliminary section of forty pages containing a detailed classification of the French 
political press under the July Monarchy. 

CHARLES BREUNIG, Lawrence College 


GASLIGHT AND SHADOW: THE WORLD OF NAPOLEON IU, 1851-1870, By 
Roger L. Williams, (New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 321. $5.50.) The 
professional historian's first reaction to this book probably will be antagonistic. Its 
title, sensational and misleading, suggests the shadow of a prostitute under a street 
lamp and, by extension, a lurid and dissolute Second Empire. Not only will the 
historian question the soundness of the biographical approach, but in this case he 
must question the choice of characters. No one can quarrel with the inclusion of 
Morny, Montalembert, Offenbach, Saint-Beuve, Duruy, Courbet, and Ollivier. Per- 
signy and Castiglione, however, do not deserve inclusion in this court of honor, and 
Pasteur is better associated with the Third Republic. Nowhere are portraits of Rouher, 
Eugenie, Haussmann, Chevalier, De Lesseps, Fould, Prince Napoleon, Walewski, 
Proudhon, Comte, the Péreires, James Rothschild, or Princess Mathilda. Thus eco- 
nomics, engineering, and philosophy are minimized in the very selection of people. 
What is quite as disappointing is the treatment of foreign policy, so important for 
France and Europe in this period. Instead of a foreign minister, the Countess of 
Castiglione is made to be the dubious focal point of diplomacy—only to be betrayed 
by the author himself when he doubts her influence. While Williams does not stint 
his criticism of his other characters, he seems blind to the unfitness of Ollivier in for- 
eign affairs, his naive pro-Prussian policy, his silly unilateral disarmament, and his 
failure to show clearly to the world Prussia’s deliberate flouting of international cus- 
tom in the Hohenzollern candidacy. And yet the further the critic reads the more 
impressed he becomes with what is an extremely skillful blend of character sketches, 
biographies, and sound, impartial history. “Gaslight and Shadows” recede into the 
background, and the “World of Napoleon IN” begins to stand out in clear daylight. 
As a whole the author gives us a critical, objective, and yet sympathetic treatment of 
the entire Second Empire. Napoleon III, perforce, is prominent in all the chapters; - 
in line with the current trend of revision, he and his regime receive a just treatment, 
even though their faults and weaknesses are not spared. The young author has done 
wide reading and has given us an amazingly perceptive synthesis in a most spritely 
and well-controlled style. As a final evaluation, this reader, at least, confesses a change 
of heart. This is descriptive, analytical, and readable history at its best—an amazingly 
good first book from a young author of whom we can expect much in the future. 
For student reading on the period the volume will prove to be a delightful and re- 
warding requirement. 

Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania 


HISTOIRE POLITIQUE DE LA TROISIÈME REPUBLIQUE. Tome II, LA GRANDE 
GUERRE (1914-1918). By Georges Bonnefous. Preface by André Siegfried. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. xii, 474. 1,800 fr.) This second volume of 
M. Bonnefous’ work has precisely the same virtues and shortcomings as its predecessor 
(AHR, LXII [October, 1956], 132). In some ways, the author belongs in the tradition 
of the old-time annalists rather than that of the modern critical historians. His book 
is a ‘careful, judicious, and rather colorless summary of the French parliament's ac- 
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tivity during the First World War. It is what the French call an instrument de travail, 
a work of reference, not an interpretive or literary piece. Within its chosen range it 
succeeds quite well, and perhaps there will be scholars or politicians to whom it will 
be useful. Yet one can only continue to wonder why most potential users would not 
prefer to go directly to the Journal Officiel, from which the essence of the book is 
abstracted, On rare occasions, Bonnefous does indulge in a bit of personal reminiscing, 
and he enriches the story by drawing on the published memoirs of French wartime 
politicians. But he ignores entirely—even to the point of omitting them from his 
bibliography—such important monographs as J. C. King’s Generals and Politictans 
that come to grips with the central questions of political life in wartime France. 
Bonnefous seems to believe that, on balance, parliament’s attempts to supervise the 
cabinet and the high command contributed to the victory; but he recognizes that 
parliament’s activity was sometimes abusive and that its function ought to have been 
better defined and organized. There are occasional piquant details (such as Marcel 
Cachin’s comment on Lenin’s return to Russia), and there are some lapses from ob- 
jectivity (as in Bonnefous’ unreconstructed attitude on the German thirst for war in 
1914). The author died as this volume was going to press; his son proposes to com- 
plete the series with two further volumes on the interwar years. 
Gorpon WRIGHT, Stanford University 


L'ÉTRANGE DÉFAITE: TEMOIGNAGE ECRIT EN 1940 SUIVI DES ECRITS 
CLANDESTINS, 1942-1944. By Marc Bloch. Preface by Georges Altman. (Rev. ed.; 
Paris: Albin Michel. 1957. Pp. 262. 570 fr.) Marc Bloch's poignant essay on the fall 
of France, written during the weeks that immediately followed the disaster, has al- 
ready won recognition as a kind of minor classic, 1t is curious that the American 
scholarly reviews completely ignored the original edition of the book when it appeared 
in 1946 and likewise passed over in silence its English translation (Strange Defeat, 
tr. by Gerard Hopkins [London, 1949] ). That the American Historical Review 
should find space to mention this new augmented edition a decade after its first 
appearance comes as a kind of belated justice both to a remarkable book and to a 
remarkable Frenchman. Marc Bloch, as a medievalist of great eminence, understood 
the perils of writing eyewitness history. Yet something in him—perhaps his years of 
training as an analyst of the human past, perhaps his innate lucidity and toughness 
of mind—enabled him to surmount those dangers. We know much today about 
Hitler’s western blitz, and about France’s failure to respond to the challenge, that 
could not be known to a freshly demobilized captain in 1940. We can rise above that 
belle rage that inspired Bloch’s prose and attain a more serene objectivity. Neverthe- 
less, it remains doubtful whether any single book surpasses L’Etrange défaite as a 
commentary on France’s disaster in 1940. Bloch’s assessment of responsibilities, both 
military and civilian, both individual and collective, bears up remarkably well in 
longer perspective. Most striking of all is the fact that a book on such a subject, a 
book so unsparing in its judgments, can Jeave the reader with a sense of confidence 
and hope. Any nation that can produce Marc Blochs, and that is willing to listen to 
them, is likely to survive even worse tragedies than that of 1940. And any profession 
that can attract men of Bloch’s sanity, wisdom, and moral courage can be assured of 
its own future. 

GORDON WRIGHT, Stanford University 
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Summer, 1957. 
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Ibid. 
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Jean BroussoLLE. Les impositions municipales de Barcelone de 1328 à 1462. Ibid. 

J. E. Martínez FERRANDO. Aportación de datos acerca del Archivo Real de Barcelona y sus 
archiveros durante los reinados de Juan II y Fernando el Católico. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., Jan.— 
June, 1957. 

Ropricugez-Grauir. La devotio moderna en Espagne et l'influence française. Bibl. d'humanisme 
es renaiss., Sept, 1957. 

R. B. Tare, Nebrija the Historian. Bull. Hisp. Studies, July, 1957. 

H. Lapeyre. Autour de Philippe U [critical review of recent books]. Bull. hisp., Apr.-June, 
1957. 

R. Ricarn. La place de saint Ignace dans la spiritualité espagnole. Rev. d’asckt. et de mystique, 
Apr.-June, 1957. 

E. Rey. Censura inédita del P. J. de Mariana a la Poliglota Regia de Amberes (1577). Razón y * 
fe, June, 1957. 
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SUOMEN HISTORIALLINEN BIBLIOGRAFIA, 1926-1950. Compiled by J. Vallin- 
koski and Henrik Schauman. [Suomen Historiallinen Seura, Käsikirjoja IV: 2.] (Hel- 
sinki: the Society. 1956. Pp. vi, 628.) This bibliography of Finnish historical works 
appearing in the second quarter of the twentieth century is here concluded in a second 
volume (see notice of Vol. I in AHR, LXII [January, 1957], 455). It deals mainly with 
biography and genealogy, cultural history, local history, and the history of Finns 
abroad. The total of items listed is well over twenty thousand. 

O. J. F. 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Frits T. Epstein} 


LIBERALES DENKEN IM ZEITALTER DER PAULSKIRCHE: DROYSEN UND 
DIE FRANKFURTER MITTE. By Wolfgang Hock. [Neue münstersche Beiträge zur 
Geschichtsforschung, edited by Kurt von Raumer, Band 2.] (Miinster: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1957. Pp. 177. Cloth DM 14, paper DM 12.) The present study 
ig a limited contribution to the history of the German liberal movement of the nine- 
teenth century. It is limited in the first place to the views of liberals as expressed in 
their writings and speeches, though it attempts by an intensive exploitation of these 
sources to counteract the tendency to overgeneralization by showing the nuances and 
differences as well as the similarity of ideas. It is limited in the second place to the 
study of a selected group of men who moved in what the author describes as the 
“moderate liberalism of 1848,” with Johann Gustav Droysen as the most significant 
and representative. The revolution of 1848 gave these men the opportunity to partici- 
pate in political life, and for most of them, it was their greatest experience. Their 
inability to transmute their ideas into effective political action forced most of them to 
reconsider and modify their values. The first chapter examines the “literary” back- 
ground of the members of the group, especially their reactions to Hegel, Goethe, and 
Schiller, The second deals with the development of their interest in politics, which 
became intense and even dominant in the 1840s, and presents their attitudes toward 
“the people,” individualism, and the bureaucratic state, The third develops the theme 
that although they did not accept much of the German idealistic philosophy of 
the early nineteenth century, they were idealistic in the broader sense of the word. 
Above all, they believed in morality (Sittlichkeit) in public as in private affairs. The 
fourth chapter, with the characteristic title “Macht und Recht,” shows how the pressure 
of practical problems modified their understanding of the role of power and brought 
into the foreground their latent idealization of the state, and how in varying degrees 
they struggled with the dilemma of morality and power in politics, It was not too dif- 
ficult for most of them to accept the idea that if the state was to embody Sittlichkeit 
and Recht, it must also have the necessary Macht. 

Lawrence D. STEEFEL, University of Minnesota 
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KURD VON SCHLOZER: BRIEFE EINES DIPLOMATEN—PARIS, PETERSBURG, 
ROM, MEXIKO, WASHINGTON. Selected and edited by Heinz Flügel, (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1957. Pp. 478.) The decision to print a new selection of the 
Kurd von Schlózer correspondence is to be commended. The considerable interest 
shown at the time of the original publication of the letters, in several volumes between 
1912 and 1924, prompted Heinz Flúgel to acquaint yet another generation with this 
diplomat's absorbing comments on nineteenth-century politics and culture. Schlózer 
was born in Lübeck in 1822, the grandson of the Göttingen Russian scholar Au- 
gust Ludwig Schlózer. After originally preparing for an academic career at Gottingen, 
Bonn, and Berlin, he entered the Prussian diplomatic service in 1850. He served in 
various capacities abroad and played, at the Vatican post, an active role in terminat- 
ing the crisis engendered by the Kulzurkampf. This single-volume selection is of 
necessity uneven, and the Rome correspondence of Schlézer’s first tour (1864-1869) 
makes up the bulk of it. There are only seven letters for the period 1872 to 188r, 
terminal point of the collection. It is regrettable that the Washington letters are so 
sparse; the trenchant comments one finds only whet the appetite. Clearly, the editor 
is justified in basing the selection on the European political and cultural scene, with 
which Schlózer was so well acquainted. One focal point of the correspondence is the 
Prussian diplomacy, as reflected in the relationship between the author and Bismarck, 
A severe critic at first, Schlózer became in time an admiring and Joyal associate of the 
chancellor, However, political matters constitute but one aspect of the correspondence; 
the record of his diverse intellectual and cultural activities and of his association with 
Jeading statesmen, artists, and scholars may prove far more fascinating to the reader. 
In giving us a glimpse into an era gone by, the letters of Kurd von Schlézer prove to 
be an informative Wegweiser. 

Wiar ALLEN FLETCHER, University of Vermont 


THE HOLSTEIN PAPERS. Volume II, DIARIES. Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. 
Fisher. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xix, 404. $8.50.) [German 
edition published by Musterschmidt Verlag, Göttingen.] “The fact,” wrote Friedrich 
von Holstein in 1884, “that I do occasionally show any initiative at all, after more than 
twenty years of Bismarck’s discipline, shows how dogged I am.” It is clear from 
these Diaries, the second volume to be published from the famous Holstein Nachlass, 
that as the Bismarck regime neared its end Holstein showed more and more initiative 
—mediating, influencing, interceding, working for what he considered the best inter- 
ests of both Bismarck and the German Reich. For example, in 1886 with Paul Hatz- 
feldt he pushed through the anti-Russian Mediterranean agreements among England, 
Italy, Austria, and Spain. These Bismarck accepted and made use of, but when Bis- 
marck balanced them with a secret treaty promising Russia Constantinople and the 
Straits, Holstein was mystified and disgusted. Even the ablest minds on Bismarck's 
team did not understand his policy. This failure was mostly Bismarck's. He was jealous 
of everyone and never revealed his motives. The aging Bismarck is here freshly re- 
vealed in a way that goes far to explain his sudden fall in 1889-1890. This volume, 
which ends in 1888, is a fragment, but unlike many collections of the period such as 
the Eulenburg papers it is frank and unexpurgated. The editors have been able to add 
pertinent details from the Foreign Ministry files, such as the very interesting brief of ` 
Bismarck’s against Alexander von Battenberg. With this volume it is clear that the 
papers will be not only a mandatory supplement to the Grosse Politik but also an 
important source in themselves, The published volumes increase in importance. These 
Diaries are much more valuable than the Memoirs, and the two planned volumes of 
Correspondence will be better yet. But the Diaries will remain an interesting and frank 
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record, full of human interest. Relations among Bismarck, his subordinates, his sons, 
Bleichröder, the kaiser, and the crown prince, the future Wilhelm II, are candidly de- 
picted, The crown prince and his English wife are revealed more clearly than ever 
before. Few persons come off very well. Holstein learned from his master Bismarck 
to look for people’s weaknesses, not their virtues; in the ruthless game of power such 
things may be vital. Holstein was a keen observer. History will quarrel with few of 
his judgments. Naturally, in writing of others, he reveals much about himself. In the 
Berlin of the decadent fin de siécle he emerges as one of the few really strong charac- 
ters. Highly sensitive but with passionate determination, he fought vigorously to pre- 
serve his independence and self-respect—always a difficult thing under a dictator—and 
he succeeded. The price he paid was loneliness and eccentricity. He himself quotes 
the criticism that he tended to see people as either all white or all black; in foreign 
policy he tended to regard nations as either friends or enemies, He seems to have had 
an essentially military cast of mind and gave great heed to the advice of military men. 
He criticized Bismarck because he had “lost the initiative he had in 1866.” Old Bis- 
marck, like Fafner in Siegfried, wanted merely to hold on to his gains; men of the 
younger generation, like Holstein, saw further conquests. Bismarck, for his own rea- 
sons, had fashioned a nation, and the nation outgrew him. 
J. Aupen NicHors, Bratntree, Massachusetts 


KRUPP UND DIE HOHENZOLLERN: AUS DER KORRESPONDENZ DER FAMI- 
LIE KRUPP, 1850-1916. Edited by Wilt Boelcke. (Berlin: Rutten und Loening for 
Deutsches Zentralarchiv, Merseburg. 1956. Pp. vi, 162.) This publication of docu- 
ments sponsored by the Deutsches Zentralarchiv at Merseburg, where the editor is 
employed as archivist, deserves attention for two reasons: it offers new authentic in- 
formation on the history of the house of Krupp and on its much discussed connec- 
tions with the house of Hohenzollern and it gives us access to a new, even though 
modest, part of the documentary material stored behind the Iron Curtain. Since this 
collection is based primarily on official Prussian records and on the private papers of 
a series of high officials, both deposited at the former Preussisches Geheimes Staatsar- 
chiv (now kept at Merseburg), and since it does not include material from the Krupp 
business archives, it cannot claim to give anything like a complete picture of the prob- 
lem it deals with—a fact which the editor, a diligent scholar, would be the last to deny. 
But if the user is not looking for the kind of information the editor has thus excluded 
and is not afraid to inhale a big whiff of the Byzantine air created by what the editor 
correctly calls the symbiosis between the Kanonenkónigtum and its crowned custo- 
mers, he will find himself rewarded by the discovery of a series of valuable pieces. An 
example is Document 41, a report of the Prussian minister of war Von Verdy du 
Vernois of July 20, 1890, in which the minister says clearly that the Krupp monopoly 
forces the state to pay the firm any price Krupp desires. This report, typically enough, 
was sent to the kaiser from Bad Gastein; the editor evidently failed to see that Von 
Verdy about three weeks earlier had been dismissed because of his collusion with 
Krupp. Perhaps the second most interesting document is Number 99, which contains 
Krupp von Bohlen’s war aims of 1915. What does not, and cannot, emerge from this 
limited collection is the picture of the daily “routine” connections between the big 
firm and the German Reich and the direct influence exercised by Krupp in interna- 
tional affairs, such as the German participation in the intervention against Japan after 
Shimonoseki, the first Moroccan crisis, and the Liman von Sanders affair. This type 
of information is now coming to light in abundance through the microfilming of all 
German Foreign Office documents for the period 1870-1914. The fact must also be 
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stressed that the case of Krupp should not be overrated. As a kaiser-sponsored monopo- 
list, Krupp was often on bad terms with the other giants of German heavy industry. 
This does not detract from the value of this publication, which presents important 
material of a type too often overlooked by Western scholars. 

' Grorce W. F. HaLLGARTEN, Washington, D. C. 


DIE GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN GENERALSTABES VON 1918 BIS 1945. By 
Waldemar Erfurth, [Studien zur Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, Band L] (Got- 
tingen: Musterschmidt Verlag. Pp. 326. 1957. DM 19.80.) The History of the German 
General Staff from 1918 to 1945 is very much a history of that institution—there is 
little finality, little objectivity about it. It is written by an insider, one of the oldest sur- 
viving members, long one of its pen wielders, onetime Oberquartiermeister V (for war 
historiography), and author of a book, Der Angriffskrieg (1939), but it is written less 
on the basis of inside knowledge—of which only bits appear—than on that of avail- 
able literature, domestic and foreign. The greatest use is made of the Reichswehr his- 
tory by Benoist-Méchin, a Vichyite; but none of Gordon Craig’s book (AHR, LXI 
[April, 1956], 636) is utilized, and one of the most revealing pieces of military 
memoir writing, Faber du Faur’s Macht und Ohnmacht (1953), which was very 
shocking to the surviving Generalitat, is duly punished by noncitation. In Erfurth’s 
opinion, Hindenburg is one of the greatest of men, erring only in his last dotage, 
while Scheidemann, for revealing the Reichswehr dealings with Soviet Russia, is a 
“traitor.” The chapters deal successively with “the liquidation of the past under 
Groener, Noske, etc.” Seeckt and his successors to 1933, the training of the 100,000- 
man army, the transition from the Reichswehr to the army of conscription, and the 
general staff in World War IL This last is a long chapter concerned with all the thea- 
ters of war, excepting strangely enough the western front in 1944-1945, behind which 
the staff had to battle with Hitler almost as much as with the several enemies. The 
parts about organization matters are by far the best, as is to be expected from an 
organization man whose esprit de corps betrays at times almost a labor union outlook 
for interest. Very little validity is conceded the post-1945 criticisms directed against 
the staff, even when coming from such authorities as Guderian, and only a little more 
when it is aimed at men like Brauchitsch, Reichenau, and Blomberg, not to mention 
the man entrusted with historiography in Hitler’s headquarters. The author’s sociology 
goes far enough to mention the prevalence of the noble officer among the personnel 
and the partial survival of the Guards’ spirit, but not far enough to draw conclusions 
as to the techniques or the politics of the Reichswehr. Reichswehr politics to 1933 seem 
to the author to be of a strict legality, always excepting the observance of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—“No regulation was more completely bypassed than the suppression of 
the War Academy and the Great General Staff’—and after 1933 even more so. Its 
“politication,” if sometimes called aloofness from politics, went only so far as was 
necessary to regain the army its old power position. There was no obstacle to this 
goal as serious as Social Democracy, with its stubborn failings in that Wehrbereitschaft 
which the Nazis showed to such a high degree. The opposition of the generals to 
being controlled by the civilian militarists, the Nazis, is treated at length. The con- 
spiracy of July, 1944, however, is dealt with only shortly, much as if the author could 
not bring himself to see that the conspirators, general staff officers and others, took 
over a traditional function in which the German general staff had failed—helping to 
bring about the termination of the war, once victory for one’s own side could no 
longer be expected. 

ALFRED Vaors, Sherman, Connecticut 
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DER MYTHOS VOM DRITTEN REICH: ZUR GEISTESGESCHICHTE DES NA- 
TIONALSOZIALISMUS. By Jean F. Neurohr. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhand- 
lung Nachfolger. 1957. Pp. 286. DM 18.50.) Even non-Germans considered the Nazis’ 
rise to power in 1933 an “ephemeral and superficial phase of German history.” Pro- 
fessor Neurohr’s lengthy stay in Germany since 1947 has convinced him that the Ger- 
mans may not know—or may not want to know—what happened to them. He won- 
ders whether National Socialism lies buried under the rubble of the Reich chancellery, 
since the Germans supported Hitler not as opportunists but as converts. The book 
serves him as a vehicle for reflection and catharsis. Neurohr quotes and paraphrases 
Sorel’s definition of a myth as a basis for his study. This myth is not an individual’s 
artificial, imaginary world, It is a mass movement. It exists when “social groups or 
whole nations create for themselves in time of crisis a world of phantasy, construed 
out of the denial of the present, out of their yearnings and dreams... . [Unlike uto- 
pias] the myth leads to deeds.” The myth of the Third Reich requires a chapter as 
exposition and two in which to trace it from the nineteenth century through the 
Weimar period. Spengler, Moeller van den Bruck, pantheism, Nietzsche, and Stefan 
George provide the ideas for the myth of “the German Revolution.” Sombart, Speng- 
ler, and the periodical Die Tat are essential parts of the chapter on “German Social- 
ism.” Explanation of the “Race myth” involves analyses of Herder, Schopenhauer, H. 
S. Chamberlain, Lagarde, and Alfred Rosenberg. Wilhelm Stapel and Edgar Jung 
have the leading roles in the two chapters leading up to the one on the myth of 
“Young Nations.” The chapter on “German Manner and Art” presents material for 
an understanding of the search after 1871 for the cause of the self-proclaimed deca- 
dence—and even ““Americanization”—of Germany; the solution is found in xenophobia 
in general and anti-Semitism in particular. Finally, the myth of the “New Man and 
Total Education” concerns. primarily the exposition of Ernst Krieck’s pedagogical 
theories, as he espoused them at Heidelberg from 1933. The topical bibliography is 
not outstanding; for the Weimar period only R. T. Clark, The Fall of the German 
Republic (London, 1935), is noted. The index of persons facilitates identification by 
giving dates and a characterization of each entry. The simplified system of citations 
leads (in the cases tested) to garbling of original sources or even an inability to find 
them. That this bilingual Alsatian—at present active at the Institut Francais in Berlin 
—should have been unable to find a publisher between 1933 and 1939 attests to the 
timidity of publishers. Only the most timorous could construe this scholarly venture 
as “too pro-German or even pro-Hitlerian.” 

Louis Kzsrensere, University of Houston 


GERMAN-FRENCH UNITY: BASIS FOR EUROPEAN PEACE. By Hermann Lutz. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1957. Pp. xii, 257. $5.00.) Hermann Lutz, ac- 
cording to the publisher, has written “a serious and carefully documented historical 
study concerning German-French relations for the past ninety years, beginning with 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 and concluding with Hitler’s rise to power in 
1933.” Lutz worked at the Hoover Library at Stanford University under a grant from 
“an American Foundation.” The reader, however, will search in vain for any sys- 
tematic treatment of German-French relations; indeed, they are scarcely mentioned. 
Instead, we have an obviously sincere but highly subjective diatribe against all the 
external iniquities which the author feels have been heaped upon Germany, particu- 
larly since November 11, 1918. Beginning with a protest against Lord Robert Vansit- 
tart’s estimate of the German character, the threnody reaches its crescendo with its 
appraisal of the vicious “spirit of Versailles” and the assessment of war guilt at the 
conclusion of World War I. There follows a discussion of the collapse of the Weimar 
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Republic and the ascendancy of Hitler, from predominately external causes in each 
case. Finally there is an appendix which deals principally with the alleged financing 
of Hitler by the Ford Motor Company and General Motors, in which the author dis- 
putes these allegations, The theme is nothing new for Lutz, now an American citizen, 
who is the author of Lord Grey and the World War and who contributed the Ger- 
man section to the study on war guilt by the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He also issued 
in 1924 An Appeal to British Fair Play as a protest against the “moral defamation of 
the German people” as imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, In his present work, Lutz 
offers no fresh thinking or research but rather a compilation of numerous secondary 
sources that to varying degrees support his point of view. The book, however, may be 
useful as a vivid example that the war guilt issue is by no means forgotten. The inac- 
cessibility of the footnotes in the back of the book is irritating. Perhaps the publisher ' 
felt that a different arrangement would have destroyed the continuity of the text, but 
in this regard no editorial device would have enlarged upon the handiwork of the 
author. 
Joun R. Hussaro, Tulane University 
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Max BRAUBACH. Zeitgeschichte, Veröffentlichungen der Jahre 1954-55. Hist. Jahrb., 1957. 

Frieprich Prüser, Hanseatische Akten zur deutschen Überseegeschichte im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Archivalische Zeitsch., 1957. 

Hermann Heme. Friedrich Christoph Dahlmann, Dewische Universitätszeitung, no. 15, Aug. 
12, 1957. 

FERDINAND GELDNER, Zum neuesten Stand der Gutenberg-Forschung. Hist. Jahrb., 1957. 

Hrımur Bock. Die ökonomisch-politischen Auffassungen Heinrich Heines in den Briefen an 
die Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung von 1840 bis 1843. Zeitsch, f. Geschichtswiss., no. 4, 
1957. 

weet Horer. Hitler und der Osten. Deutsche Rundschau, Ang., 1957. 

W. H. C. Frend. Hitler and His Foreign Ministry, 1937-1939. History, June, 1957. 

ANDREAS DORPALEN. Hitler-—Twelve Years After. Rev, Politics, Oct, 1957. 

Arno tp Hirsch. Luther et le corpus christianum. Rev. d hist, mod. et contemp., Apr.-June, 1957. 
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HERMANN KLENNER, Der junge Marx als politischer Denker. Einheit, May, 1957. 

Worr Düwer. [Sigismund Ludwig] Borkhcim [1825-1885] als Vermittler zwischen den rus- 
sischen revolutionären Demokraten der sechziger Jahre und Marx. Vorträge auf der Berliner 
Slawistentagung 1954 [1956]. 
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Hans Lriessschürz, Friedrich Meinecke and the Revival of German Idealism. German Life and 
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Hans LUTBER. Stresemann und Luther in Lorand: Historisches Material, beigetragen aus eige- 
ner Erinnerung, Polit. Siudien, no. 84, 1957. 

Janusz Pajewsxi, The Policy of Gustav Stresemann in the Light of Recent Publications [in 
Polish]. Preeglad Zachodni, Mar—Apr., 1957. 

Arno Berosrrasser. Max Webers Antrittsvorlesung [1893] in zeitgeschichtlicher Perspektive. 
Vierteljahrsh f. Zeitgesch., July, 1957. 

R. I. TsmoL'nix, The Publicist Activity of Clara Zetkin in Defense of Soviet Russia, ed 
[in Russian]. Voprosy ist., May, 1957. 
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Farrz KLEIN, Neue Dokumente zur Rolle Schachts bei der Vorbereitung der Hitler-Diktatur. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., DO. 4, 1957. 
PauL KLuxg, Der Fall Potempa [The Beuthen Trial, Sept, 1932]. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
July, 1957. 
Oron J. Haze. Adolf Hitler and the Post-War German Birthrate [Jan. 29, 1944]. Jour. Central 
European Affairs, July, 1957. 
AUSTRIA 


Erna Lesxy. Die österreichische Pestfront an der k, k. Militärgrenze. Saeculum, no. 1, 1957. 
Hemsıch Scaner. Die politische Entwicklung des Wiener Bürgermeisters Karl Lueger. Hist. 
Jahrb., 1957. 
Hanns Leo MiskoLerzxY. Die Benützergrenze im österreichischen "Staatsarchiv. Der Archivar, 
July, 1957. 
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FERDINAND ELsener. Die Einflüsse des römischen und kanonischen Rechts in der Schweiz. Hist. 
Jahrb., 1957. 

Oskar VAsELLA, Bauerntum und Reformation in der Eidgenossenschaft, Ibid. 

Lfonarp Hass. Documents espagnols sur les hommes politiques suisses des années 1840-1850. 
Schweizer Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 1957. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro! 


SCRITTI INEDITI: PRECEDUTI DA UNA BIBLIOGRAFIA RAGIONATA DEGLI 
SCRITTI EDITI E INEDITI E DELLE LETTERE A STAMPA, By Gino Capponi. 
Edited by Guglielmo Macchia. [Studi e Documenti di Storia del Risorgimento, Vol- 
ume XXXIV.] (Florence: Felice Le Monnier. 1957. Pp. vii, 336. L. 1,800.) This vol- 
ume, the thirty-fourth in a noteworthy series, provides a listing and a critical com- 
mentary and analysis of the published and unpublished writings of Gino Capponi, 
pedagogue, philosopher, and critic’ of the age of the Risorgimento. The scholar 
attracted to the life and times of the Tuscan sage will find his work made im- 
measurably easier by the critical bibliography and source commentary herein 


1 Responsible for the list of articles, 
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provided. Of equal importance is the second half of the volume, which consists of a 
series of Capponi's early and hitherto unpublished writings revealing the universality of 
his interests and demonstrating that no part of the panorama of knowledge was too 
remote to escape his scrutiny and, on occasion, his caustic comment. 

GEORGE A. CARBONE, University of Mississippi 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Quinta Serie: 1914-1918. Volume I (2 
AGOSTO-16 OTTOBRE 1914). (Rome: Ministero degli Affari Esteri. 1954. Pp. lxix, 
616.) This volume of the Italian Diplomatic Documents is the first of the fifth series 
and is concerned with the early weeks of World War J, from the decision of the 
Italian Council of Ministers to remain neutral to the death of the Marchese di San 
Giuliano, Italian foreign minister, on October 16, 1914. The volume is the work of 
Professor Augusto Torre. As editor of the fourth and fifth series he is responsible for 
selecting the documentary materials on Italian foreign relations from January 1, 1908, 
through November 4, 1918. The volume consists of 946 telegrams and letters drawn 
almost exclusively from the Archivio Storico of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In- 
cluded also are some private correspondence between San Giuliano and Antonio Salan- 
dra, president of the Council of Ministers, and correspondence between Avarna di 
Gualtieri, the Italian ambassador to Austria-Hungary, and Bollati, the ambassador to 
Germany. The Avarna-Bollati letters appeared originally in the Rivista Storica Itali- 
ana, in 1949-1951. The documents selected by Torre deal especially with the reception 
given Italy’s declaration of neutrality, Albanian affairs, Turkish efforts to abolish 
capitulations, the Italo-Rumanian accord of September 23, 1914, Italy’s recognition of 
Swiss neutrality, discussions with the Triple Entente about Italy’s entry into the war 
and with the Central Powers over compensation under Article Seven of the treaty of 
the Triple Alliance, and San Giuliano's statements of August 9 and 11 and September 
25 of the conditions which the Entente Powers must meet before Italy would declare 
war on Austria-Hungary. The documents reveal San Giuliano’s concern over the out- 
come of the war and the effect of the early German victories in inducing caution. 
There are important new materials on the formulation of Italian war aims. In a 
lengthy footnote, based largely on Russian materials, Torre summarizes the discussions 
among the Triple Entente governments, August 1-13, 1914, which led to their agree- 
ment to offer the Trentino, Trieste, and Valona to Italy in return for intervention. 
What San Giuliano’s views at this time were may be read in a letter written to Salan- 
dra on August g, in which he outlined, in a seven-point program, the terms of an 
accord with France, England, and Russia. By September 25, San Giuliano had ar- 
rived at a still more comprehensive statement of Italian war aims—under sixteen points 
—which he sent to Tittoni, Italian ambassador to France, and Carlotti, with a request 
for their views. Italy was to have the Italian provinces of Austria to the main water- 
shed of the Alps, On the water side the boundary was to extend, as a minimum, to 
the Quarnaro. Albania was to be partitioned among Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece, 
except for Valona which was to go in full sovereignty to Italy. If the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire were not maintained, Italy would keep the Dodecanese Islands; if 
the Ottoman Empire were partitioned, Italy was to have the zone of Adalia, and there 
was provision for extending this zone, under certain conditions, The Triple Entente 
Powers were to give Italy full diplomatic support in case of difficulty with Abyssinia. 
This program of war aims of September 25, 1914, now given in full in the Italian 
Documents, has previously been available in the partially deciphered text of the tsarist 
Foreign Office. From San Giuliano’s list of conditions for an agreement with the Triple 
Entente of September 25, 1914, to Sonnino’s memorandum of March 4, 1915, and the 
Secret Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, runs a direct road. It is the achievement of 
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this volume of documents that the story of the formulation of Italy's war aims, once 
war had come, can now be pushed back to August 9, and traced forward in some de- 
tail. Torre has produced a first-rate work, splendidly edited, and of considerable value 
to all those interested in Italian foreign policy during the period of Italy’s neutrality. 
What he thinks of San Giuliano in those critical days may be gathered from his article 
in Nova Historia (June, 1954), “Il Marchese Di San Giuliano fra la Neutralitá e lIn- 
tervento.” | 
Howard M. EHRMANN, University of Michigan 
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RopoLro De Marrer. L'inchiesta siciliana di Franchetti e Sonnino. Stud: Politici, Jan.-Mar., 
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Rassegna Storica Toscana, July—Dec., 1956.[Several papers on Italy from 1878 to 1900.] 

FERNANDO Mazzorri. La giovinezza di Leonida Bissolati ricostruita su documenti inediti. Nuova 
rip, stor., Jan.—Apr., 1957. 
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diplomatici italiani. 11 Politico, May, 1956. 
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JosepH La PALOMBARA. A Decade of Political and Economic Change in Italy. World Pol., Apr., 
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JANE PERRY CLARK CAREY and ÁNDREW GALBRAITH CAREY. The Varying Seasons of Italian Poli- 
tics, 1956-57. Polit. Sct. Quar., June, 1957. . 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley! 


THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DOCTRINES OF THE UNITY OF CZECH 
BRETHREN IN THE FIFTEENTH AND EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By 
Peter Brock. [Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, Number X1.] (The Hague: Mouton 
& Co. 1957. Pp. 302. Gld. 24.00.) Hardly any objection can be raised against the 
author’s decision to discuss the political and social ideas of Czech Brethren rather than 
their theology. In their efforts to build up a new religious community the founders 
of the Unity were less influenced by interest in doctrinal problems than by striving 
for a just social order. The lofty vision of the early Christian church, simple in its 
organization and uncontaminated by heterogencous elements, was the main source of 
inspiration for the spiritual father of the Unity, Peter Cheläckf. In their early history 
the Brethren adhered to Peter’s rigid precepts, shunning participation in public affairs. 
Dr. Brock devotes a fairly long chapter to Cheléicky’s writings, on which, so far, little 
has been said in languages other than Czech. In the course of several decades the social 
structure of the Unity changed considerably as not only peasants, petty tradesmen, 
and artisans but also members of higher social classes sought admission to its ranks. 
Under such circumstances serious difficulties arose as the leaders of the Unity wavered 
between concessions to new members and strict enforcement of original rules forbid- 
ding acceptance of offices, oath taking, and military service. Attempts to find a com- 
promise formula were bitterly opposed by the protagonists of the original concepts. 
The author treats in detail the causes of the rift, which came after protracted debaters, 
and studies its impact upon both the doctrine of the Brethren and the rules of con- 
duct. Chapters devoted to the controversy are based on careful study of polemical 
tracts, written mostly in Czech, and due attention has been given to the works of 
modern scholars in the field of the Czech Reformation. This section of the book is 
followed by two chapters (vi and vi) concerned with the new ideology which had 
emerged from the struggles and served from the early sixteenth century as the basis 
for the flourishing of the Unity. A note on sources concludes this careful exploration 
of social radicalism of the Old Brethren and of its modification by the vanguard of 
the Major party. 

ÖTARER ÜDLOZILIK, University of Pennsylvania 


MONTESKIUSZ I JEGO DZIEŁO: SESJA NAUKOWA W DWUSETNA ROCZNICĘ 
ŚMIERCI, WARSZAWA 27-28 X 1955 [Montesquieu and His Works: Scientific Ses- 
sion Held at Bicentennial of His Death, Warsaw, October 27 and 28, 1955]. [Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Committee of Legal Sciences.] (Wrocław: Ossolifski Institute, 
Publishing House of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 1956. Pp. 364 Z4. 42.) The avowed 
purpose of the session indicated in the title was an evaluation of Montesquieu from 
the point of view of historical materialism, which, essentially, amounted to an investi- 
gation of how “progressive” his ideas were. To some extent his “vulgar” materialism 
and his rationalism and empiricism were also considered. This volume presents five 


1 Responsible for the list of articles. 
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papers from the session, each followed by a discussion, with summaries in French. 
The first, by K. Koranyi, is a survey of political conditions in countries visited by 
Montesquieu or of particular interest to him. The next, by Wróblewski, presents Mont- 
esquieu as heir to the materialistic and sensualistic tendencies of the Enlightenment. 
The formula that in Montesquieu the theory of climate is “progressive,” whereas in 
contemporary sociological thought it is counterrevolutionary, recurs, mutatis mutan- 
dis, throughout the volume. The paper by S. Plawski deals with criminal law and 
hails Montesquieu as a forerunner of Beccaria and as a humanitarian. A. Burda con- 
centrates on the problem of whether the demand for the separation of powers could 
at present serve the proletarian cause. K. Opatek’s paper, “Montesquieu in Poland,” is 
perhaps the most interesting and contains much material that is relatively unknown. 
It describes the reception of Montesquieu in the eighteenth century and also the vicis- 
situdes of his fame in connection with changing political conditions in Poland up to 
the beginning of the Second World War. It culminates in the characteristic assertion 
that in Pitsudski’s Poland the rejection of the separation of powers was an ill-dis- 
guised attempt to pave the way for fascism, whereas in the socialist state this antagon- 
ism between the individual and the state (and even the antagonism between the sev- 
eral organs of the state) has been eliminated, so that there is no need for this separa- 
tion. One wonders whether the old proverb should not be changed to read: “What is 
sauce for the red gander is not sauce for the black goose.” On the whole, most of the 
papers pay too little attention to the tensions, not to mention the contradictions, 
appearing in Montesquieu’s Spirit. Is his plea for a corporative state with intermediate 
powers compatible with his admiration of what he conceived to be the English con- 
stitution? It is also strange that none of the authors mentioned a famous dictum by 
Sieyes: “If French nobility, as has been asserted, acquired its rights by conquests, let 
them go back to the German woods where they came from,” for his remark was well 
applicable to Montesquieu’s “Germanistic” tendencies. On the other hand, the contra- 
diction between his adherence to the natural law theory and his historico-environ- 
mental relativism is several times mentioned and discussed, The main conclusion— 
that in relation to his time, some of Montesquieu’s leading ideas were “progressive” — 
can easily be anticipated. 
Francıszka Meran, Scripps College 


KROLESTWO POLSKIE W POCZATKACH IMPERIALIZMU, 1900-1905 [The Polish 
Kingdom in the First Stages of Imperialism, 1900-1905]. By Irena Pietrzak-Pawtowska. 
(Warsaw: State Publishing House for Scholarly Works for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Historical Institute, 1955. Pp. 489.) This work consists of four chapters: “The 
Polish Kingdom at the Turn of the Century,” “The Economic Crisis of 1900-1903 
and the Encroachment of Capitalistic Monopolies on the Kingdom of Poland,” “The 
Effects of the 1900-1903 Crisis on the Workers and the Policies of the Capitalistic 
Monopolies,” “The Russo-Japanese War and Its Effect on the Revolutionary Crisis in 
the Polish Kingdom.” The author has performed a useful task by collecting informa- 
tion on the economic conditions existing in Russian Poland around 1900, but in her 
interpretation of the material she overemphasizes the theme of class struggle, She 
construes all signs of political or economic dissatisfaction as an effort of the whole 
nation to destroy the propertied classes and to establish a type of people's democracy. 
Certain economic aspects of the period which could have been clarified are ignored, 
such as, for example, the production of consumers’ goods, known to have exceeded 
that of producers’ goods. Much stress is laid on the low living standards characteriz- 
ing the period, but comparative data (of vast importance in such questions) on the 
living standards prevailing in the Austrian, Prussian, and Russian parts of Poland are 
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not presented, While noting the low level of agriculture, the author fails to make 
explicit the specific demands of the peasantry which sought comprehensive agricul- 
tural reforms culminating in the right to own more land. In the political field, the 
attempt to picture the Social Democratic party of the Kingdom of Poland (SDKP) 
as a precursor of the Polish Communist party encounters an embarrassing obstacle, 
namely, a categorical rejection of national identification on the part of the SDKP. 
The author resolves the difficulty by accusing the SDKP of not having wanted a free 
and independent Poland and so avoids touching upon the crucial political controversy 
of the times. No political party can equivocate on such a point and claim to be a 
national political party. As a result of the emphasis placed on the SDKP, adequate 
recognition is not given to other important political movements representing more 
essentially the Polish national interests of the period. National liberation, often re- 
garded as the central theme of Polish history, is in the author’s opinion secondary to 
a sense of international proletarian unity. It is this last concept which separates the 
present work from the main stream of Polish historiography. 
Janina WojcicKa, Library of Congress 
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Gesch, Vol. 5, 1957. 

Sm Perea Barx. The Last Days of the Russian Monarchy. Nicholas I at Army Headquarters. 
Russian Rev., July, 1957. 

M. M. KARLINER, The February Revolution in Russia and the British Labor Movement [in Rus- 
sian]. Voprosy ist., Mar., 1957. 

G. GoLIzow. Einige notwendige Richtigstellungen zur Geschichte der Oktoberrevolution. Sowjet- 
wissenschaft (Gesellschaftswiss. Beiträge), Mar., 1957 (Trans. from Kommunist, no. 15, 1956). 

G, SEREBRENNIKOW. Zu einigen Fragen des Studiums der Grossen Sozialistischen Oktoberrevolu- 
tion. Einheit, May, 1957 (Trans. from Partiinaia Zhiet, no. 18, 1956). 

F, I, Drasxixa. Die Allrussische Beratung der Bolschewiki im März 1917. Sowjetwissenschaft 
(Gesellschaftswiss. Beiträge), Feb., 1957 (Trans. from Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1956). 

Dierricn Geyer, Die russischen Räte und die Friedensfrage im Frühjahr und Sommer 1917. 
Viertehjahrsh. f. Zeitgesch, July, 1957. l 

1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List -of Russian 

Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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ALFRED Ericu Senn. Die bolschewistische Politk in Litauen 1917-1919. Forsch. z. osteurop. 
Gesch., Vol. 5, 1957. 

I, M. Masxu. The Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement of 1921 [in Russian]. Voprosy sst., May, 
1957. 

J. Erickson, The Soviet Military Purge, 1937-1957. The Twentieth Century, July, 1957. 

Boris SHuB, Ein neuer Bonapartismus? Die Rolle der sowjetischen Armeeführung. Der Monat, 
Aug., 1957. 

W. B. Chruschschew und die Generalität. Ost-Probleme, Sept. 27, 1957. 

Isatan BERLIN. The Silence in Russian Culture. Foreign Affairs, Oct, 1957. 

L. The Soviet Intelligentsia. did. 

Inco Roster. Archivstudien in Moskau und Leningrad. Archsumitielungen, no. 2, 1957. 

BERTOLD SPULER, Die orthodoxen Kirchen (Pt 36). Internat. Kirchliche Zeitsch., July-Sept, 
1957. 

Hans Kocu. Sowjetkunde als Aufgabe. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1-2, 1957. 

A. Rorsrem. The Teaching and Study of the History of Russia and the USSR at British Uni- 
versities [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., May, 1957. 

J. L. H. Keep, Verzeichnis des englischsprachigen Schrifttums (ausser USA) 1939-1952 zur 
Geschichte Osteuropas und Stidosteuropas. Forsch. g. osteurop. Gesch., Vol. 5, 1957. 

O. Fern and K. -H. MÜLLER, Zehn Jahre Slawistik und Osteuropakunde im Spiegel der deutsch- 
sprachigen Veröffentlichungen Ostdeutschlands (1945-1955). Zeitsch. f. Slawistik, no. 1, 
1957. 

Hans Hem, Achtzig Jahre russischer Geschichtsschreibung ausserhalb Russlands. Jahrb. f. 
Gesch. Osteuropas, no. I-2, 1957. 

A. Azsson. Slavic History in the Eyes of the Soviets. Caucasian Rev., no. 4, 1957. 

G. A. von STACEELBERG. The Twentieth Party Congress and the Soviet Evaluation of Historical 
Figures. Bull. Inst. for the Study of the USSR (Munich), June, 1957. 

PAvAL URBAN. Contemporary Political Tendencies in Soviet Historical Science [in Belorussian]. 
Belaruski Zbornik (Munich), no. 7, 1957. 

Horsr JasLonowsk1. Die Geschichte Asiens in der Sovethistoriographie nach dem Zweiten Welt- 
krieg. Saeculum, no. 2-3, 1957. 

BerruoLp Rusiw, Die “Grosse Völkerwanderung” in der sozialökonomischen Sicht der Sowjet- 
union. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1-2, 1957. 

Leo YarusH. The “Peasant Wars” in Soviet Historiography. Am. Slavic and East European Rev., 
Oct., 1957. 

SAMUEL Kucuerov. Sowjetische Souveränitätsansprüche in der Stratosphäre, Osteuropa, July- 
Aug., 1957. 

VsevoL.op GoLuB. Survey of the History of the KP(b)U [in Ukrainian]. Ukr. Zbirnik (Munich), 
no, 9, 1957. 

Drerricn GERHARDT, Über die neue Normierung der ukrainischen Personennamen, mit Nachträgen 
zum Namentausch. Beiträge zur Namenjorsch., nos. 2 and 3, 1956. 

EMANUEL SARKISYANZ. Sowjetrussland im islamischen Nahen Osten. Zeitsch. f. Politik, no. 1, 
1957. 

Ivar Specroxr, Soviet Influence on Islamic Peoples. Current Hist., June, 1957. 

S. Torossian. Soviet Policy in the Armenian Question. Caucasian Rev., no. 4, 1957. 

Mirza Bata. Soviet Nationality Policy in Azerbaidzhan, Ibid. 

C. W. CrawLEY. John Capodistrias and the Greeks before 1821. Cambridge Hist. Jour., no, 2, 
1957. 

PETER SCHEERT. Der junge Cernylevskij und sein Tagebuch. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 
1-2, 1957. 

Dierricn Lortys, Alexander Herzen in den dreissiger Jahren. Vorträge der Berliner Slawistenta- 
gung 1954 [1956]. 

GERHARD ZIEGENGRIsT, Die Erstfassung von Alexander Herzens Schrift “Von der Entwicklung 
der revolutionären Ideen in Russland” in der “Deutschen Monatsschrift.” Ibid. 

H. SresenscHein, Aus Lenins deutscher Lektüre. Zeitsch, f. Slawistik, no. 1, 1957. 

Konrap BITTNER. Beiträge zur Geschichte des Lebens und Wirkens Heinrich Johann Friedrich 
(Andrej Ivanovič) Ostermanns, Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1-2, 1957. 

Erich Franz Sommer. Der junge Zar Peter in der Moskauer Deutschen Sloboda. Ihid. 
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Hzpwie FLEISCHHACKER, Porträt Peters II. Ikid. 
EDwAxD J. Brown. The Circle of Stankevich. Am. Slavic and East European Rev., Oct., 1957. 
Hans Uebersberger achtzig Jahre und Schriftenverzeichnis. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 1-2, 


1957. 
A, PriowrxovsK1, Un giudizio sull’opera di Vyscinski, Rassegna Sovietica, Mar.-Apr., 1957. 


DocUMENTS 


I. F. Kurproxov (ed.). Documents on the History of Russo-Chinese Relations, 1695-1720 [in 
Russian]. Istor. ArkAiv, no, 3, 1957. 

GH. Marat (ed.). Some Documents about the Reverberation [in Austria-Hungary and Russia] 
of the [Rumanian] Peasant Revolt, 1907 [in Rumanian and Russian]. Annaly Instituta Istorit 
Partti pri CK RRP (Bucharest), Jan.—Feb., 1957. 

V. A. Borski (ed.). About the Pardcipation of the British Imperialists in the Organization of 
the Intervention against Soviet Russia [documents from the: archives of the Omsk govern- 
ment, 1919]. Istor. Arkhiv, no. 2, 1957. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


ARTICLES 


B. N. Zaxsopzr. Central Asian-Khorasanian Geographical Writing of the gth-ıoth Century on 
the Volga Region and Eastern Europe [in Russian]. Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vost., 14, 1956. 

J. P. PerrosmevskY. The Serbedars Movement in Khorasan [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Y. A. SoLopuno, On the Social Structure of Iraq during the 3rd—sth Centuries a.n. [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

A. M. SHAMSUTDINOV. The Participation of Old Turkey in the Intervention against Soviet 
Russia in 1918 [in Russian]. lard, 

A. M. Vakur. On the Creation of the First Young Turk Organizations [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Central Asian Town Planning in the Middle Ages. Cent. Asian Rev. (London), IV, no. 1, 1956. 

Persia. Cent. Asian Rev. (London), IV, no. 3-4, 1956. 

GEOFFREY WHEBLER. Russia and the Middle East. Polit. Quar. (London), Apr., 1957. 

Erre KeDOURIE. Panarabism and British Policy. Ibid. 

NicHotas Apontz. Vard Mamikonian. Armenian Rev., June, 1957. 

YERVAND HAYRAPETIAN. The February 18, 1921 Armenian Revolt. Ibid. 

Vane A. Sararıan. World War I American Relief for the Armenians. Ibid. 

E. Asmror-Sraauss, Saladin and the Jews. Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati), XXVI, 
1956, 

Carnes D’Eszuary. Les musulman hongrois du Moyen Age. Inst. Belles Lettres Arabes, XIX, 
no. 4, 1956. 

A. A. Dori. Al-Zubri: A Study on the Beginnings of History Writing in Islam. B.S.O.A4.S., XIX, 
no. 1, 1957. 

R. Gamsuman. Le problème de la chronologie des Kouchans. Jour. World Hist., no. 3, 195%. 

Iaran Kowar. Procopius on the Ghassänids. ].4.0.8., Apr., 1957. 

GEORGE Maxpısı, Autograph Diary of an Eleventh-Century Historian of Baghdad, IIL. B. S.0.4.5., 
X, no. I, 1957. 

S. A. Masy. Hayton's La Flor des Estoires de Terres d'Orient as an Historical-Geographical 
Source on the East and the History of the Mongols [in Russian]. Soe. Vostok., I, no. 5, 
1956. 

HAMILTON Fis ARMSTRONG. The U.N. Experience in Gaza. Foreign Affairs, July, 1957. 

C. Ennssr Dawn. ‘Abdallah ibn al-Husein, Lord Kitchener e l'idee della rivolta araba. Oriente 
Mod., Jan., 1957. 

V. J. KueLev. The National Liberation Movement in the Sudan after World War II [in Russian]. 
Sou. Vostok., TI, no. 5, 1956. l 

M. Lasmauri. Current Soviet Interpretations of xmx-xx Century Georgian History. Caucasian 
Rev., II, 1956. 
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L. K. Saux. From the History of Soviet-Bukhara Relations [in Russian]. Trudy, Sredneax. Gos. 
Univ. (Tashkent), 78, 1956, 
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PARTY POLITICS IN INDIA: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MULTI-PARTY SYS- 
TEM. By Myron Weiner. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press for the Center 
of International Studies. 1957. Pp. xiii, 319. $5.00.) Mr. Weiner’s volume is concerned 
with the development of political parties in independent India, the role of party lead- 
ers, and the effect of these developments on the growth of a rational system of politics, 
political stability, and democracy. Based primarily on careful case studies of the more 
significant parties and their recent evolution, the volume fulfills its major objectives in 
a laudable fashion. In carrying out his task, Weiner seems to have exploited all avail- 
able sources quite effectively, with special emphasis on personal interviews with promi- 
nent leaders, He has also made good use of a maze of published party materials and 
platforms. His organization of an admittedly complex subject is lucid, and he writes 
with clarity and directness. Weiner devotes the bulk of his study to the so-called 
minor parties, thus filling an important gap in our knowledge. The reader may well 
feel, however, that the volume would be of greater value had he paid more attention 
to the Congress party. Important as it is to know more of the dynamics of the minor 
parties, there are significant questions regarding the future of the Congress that could 
and should have been discussed. One also feels that Weiner may have stayed closer 
than was necessary to an interpretation oriented to the European scene. The book 
contains valuable insights into the role of party leaders and of factionalism and gives 
solid understanding of the milieu in which Indian politics operate. We have much 
to learn of the habituation of Western political systems in exotic surroundings, and 
Weiner has made a contribution to such understanding. 

RoserT I. Crane, University of Michigan 


CONTROL OF JAPANESE FOREIGN POLICY: A STUDY OF CIVIL-MILITARY 
RIVALRY, 1930-1945. By Yale Candee Maxon. [University of California Publications 
in Political Science, Volume V.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. 
vi, 286. $5.00.) If diaries are model sources for historical research and writing, then 
surely the live testimony of central figures in historical developments, given on direct 
examination and in affidavit form, is the ultimate method for accurately recording 
them. Mr. Maxon makes full use of both these categories, relying primarily on the 
latter to justify his retelling the familiar story of Japan's “government by assassination” 
in the fifteen-year period under study. To put together the standard account of Japan’s 
double-headed government, the product of a fundamental defect in the Meiji Consti- 
tution, he drew abundantly on the diaries and writings of Prince Saionji, Prince 
Konoye, Marquis Kido, and Japanese diplomat Toshikazu Kase. For his original play- 
by-play description of the rise of Japan’s military and its bungling of foreign affairs, he 
utilized the documentary and testimonial evidence of key military and civil partict- 
pants (including twenty-five of the twenty-eight major war crime suspects) produced 
by the Tokyo war crimes trials, 1946-1948. Although General Tojo’s main concern 
was to have the record show the failure of himself and the chiefs of staff to “discharge 
our responsibilities to the Emperor,” he freely admitted that mismanagement of the 
military in the field of diplomacy contributed significantly to Japan’s downfall. 
Admiral Yonai’s appraisal of statecraft as practiced by the Japanese generals is con- 
tained in his blunt remark that the turning point of the Pacific War was its beginning, 
at Pear] Harbor. The author fortified his qualifications to analyze the inner working 
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of the Japanese government by serving for three months as an official interpreter at 
the pretrial interrogations of Tojo and for two years as an employee of the Inter- 
national Prosecution Section, GHQ, SCAP. Not the least valuable part of his sturdy 
monograph is an annotated bibliography which explains how the fifty thousand pages 
of evidence taken by the International Military Tribunal for the Far East were 
transcribed and classified. 

Justin WiLLiams, Washington, D. C. 


EASTERN ASIA 
Hilary Conroy 


ARTICLES 


C. R. Boxer. Jesuits at the Court of Peking, 1601-1775. History Today, Sept., 1957. 

P. Burrs. Fan Chung-yen’s Versuch einer Reform des chinesischen Beamtenstaates in den 
Jahren 1043/1044 (Fortsetzung und Schluss). Oriens Extremus, Dec., 1956. 

Cuine Te-R’ung, The Origin and Development of Shang Culture. Asia Major, July, 1957. 

Epwarp KENNETE Havano. American Steam Navigation in China, 1845-1878 (Part V). 
American Neptune, July, 1957. 

Historical Studies in Japan, 1956 [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, May, 1957. 

History [eighteen articles, in Japanese]. Shtsö, May, 1957. 

T. Hozrawa. Miscellaneous Comments on the “Twenty One Demands” [in Japanese]. Kokusaihö 
Gaik Zasshi, Aug., 1957. 

Hstao Kunc-cHuan. Weng T’ung-ho and the Reform Movement of 1898 [in Chinese]. Tsing 
Hua Jour. Chinese Stud., Apr., 1957. 

PremrE Huarp. Panorama de la science chinoise et de quelquesunes de ses disciplines. Rev. de 
synthèse, Oct-Dec., 1956. 

Arthur W. HummeL. China and the Western World. Centennial Rev., Summer, 1957. 

S. Ismxawa. An Analysis of Economic Growth in China. Asian Affairs, Mar., 1957. 

Japan's Small Business [seven articles]. Asian Affairs, June, 1957. 

J. Kamismima, The Process of the Formulation of the Middle Stratum in Modern Japan [in 
Japanese]. Shisö, Aug., 1957. 

M. Kano. Án Essay on Uchimura Kanzó [in Japanese]. Shisó, Jan., 1957. 

Frank C. LancnoN. Japan's Failure to Establish Friendly Relations with China in 1917-1918. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1957. 

M. MARUYAMA, ef al. Three Memorials to the Late Mr. E. Herbert Norman [in Japanese]. Sekai, 
June, 1957. 

H. Mıyacı. Chin-so system and Ji-shi system [feudal Japan; in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, July, 
1957. 

M. Morıya. The Control of Manpower through Prizes for Military Merit under the Ch'in 
Dynasty [in Japanese]. Sakai Keizai Shigaku, no. I, 1957. 

S, Murayama. The Inset Government and the Toba Palace [in Japanese]. Shirin, May, 1957. 

Eosert S. Oxtver. The Rise of American Understanding of Asia. United Asia, June, 1957. 

CLAUDE S. Panes, Jr. The International Legal Status of Formosa. Western Polit. Quar,, June, 
1957. 

Gusrav Ranis, Factor Proportions in Japanese Economic Development. American Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1957. 

AMAURY DE RIENCOURT. Communism and the Traditional Culture of China. Orbis, Summer, 
1957. 

HAROLD Scrurram. Sun Yat-sen’s Early Land Policy: The Origin and Meaning of “Equalization 
of Land Rights.” Jour. Asian Stud., Aug., 1957. 

Y, Somura, Japanese Diplomacy toward the Monarchical Movement of Yüan Shih-k’ai [in Japa- 
nese]. Kokusathé Gaikö Zasshi, May, 1957. 

Sun Yat-sen and Japan [seven articles, bibliography and chronology; in Japanese]. Shisö, June, 
1957. 
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BoLesLaw Szczeéniax. Letters of Homer Crane Blake concerning His Naval Expedition to China, 
Japan and Korea: 1869-1872. Monumenta Nipponica, Apr.-July, 1957. 

T. Tamara, Ogiu Sorai (1666-1728) and Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801) [in Japanese]. Shigaku 
Zasshi, July, 1957. 

S. Tanioucmi. A Study of the Organization and Structure of the Territorial Clans (Han) and 
Their Vassals, with Special Reference to the Bizen Han [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, June, 
1957. 

D. C. Twrrcmerr. The Fragment of the T'ang Ordinances of the Department of Waterways 
Discovered at Tun-huang. Asia Major, July, 1957. 

Id. The Derivation of the Text of the Shih-Huo Chih of the Chiu T’ang-Shu, Jour. Oriental 
Stud., Jan., 1956. 

Wane Gung-wv, The Chiu Wu-Tai and History-Writing during the Five Dynasties. Asia Major, 
July, 1957. 

Wurm APPLEMAN WiLLiams. China and Japan: A Challenge and a Choice of the Nineteen 
Twenties. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1957. 

Karr F. Zan, Veränderungen der japanischen Sozialstruktur nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg. 
Monumenta Nipponica, Apr.-July, 1957. - 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
Cecil Hobbs 


SOUTH Asia 

A. L, BasHam. The Background to the Rise of Parakramabahu L Ceylon Hist. Jour., July, 1954- 
Apr., 1955. 

BINAYENDRANATH CHAUDHURI. Pätaliputra: Its Importance in the History of Buddhism. Indian 
Hist, Quar., June-Sept., 1956. 

U. N. Guosrax. Principle of the King’s Righteousness (in the Pali Canon and the Jataka Com- 
mentary). Ibid. 

B. C. Law. The Life of King Paräkramabähu I. Ceylon Hist. Jour., July, 1954-Apr., 1955. 

Asoxa Muna. The Political Mind of India. Foreign Affairs, July, 1957. 

Marx Namis. Evolution of the Sahib. Historian, Aug., 1957. 

C. W. Nickoras, The Irrigation Works of King Paräkramabähu I. Ceylon Hist. Jour., July, 
1954~Apr., 1955. 

K. A. NILAZANTA Sasrri. Paräkramabähu and South India. Idd. 

Swami PRANAVANANDA. Rupkund and Zoravar Singh. Geog. Rev. India, Dec., 1955. 

James R. Roscw. India's 1957 Elections. Far Eastern Survey, May, 1957. 

S. WICKRAMASINGHE, The Sources for a Study of the Reign of King Paräkramabähu I. Ceylon 
Hist. Jour., July, 1954~Apr., 1955. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 

MaxweLL Harr. The Old Fort at Kinarut in Sabah, a Relic of Three Hundred Years Ago. 
Malayan Hist. Jour., July, 1956. 

Reowaup LeMay. The Cultural Background of Burma. Marg, June, 1956. 


G, J. Resivx. Uit het stof van cen beeldenstorm. Indonesie, Dec., 1956. 
Pau. WhHeaTLEY. The Malay Peninsula as Known to the West before a.p, 1000. Malayan Hist. 


Jour., July, 1956, 


United States History 
Wood Gray! 


GENERAL 


THE NEW.YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS IN 
AMERICA, 1564-1860. By George C. Groce and David H. Wallace. (New Haven, 


1 Responsible for the list of articles, 
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Conn.: Yale University Press. 1957. Pp. xxvii, 759. $15.00.) The extent of the contribu- 
tion of this new dictionary of American art is best measured in its introduction where 
its compilers indicate that its more than ten thousand entries are seven times the en- 
tries in previous standard guides like Ralph Clifton Smith’s Biographical Index of 
American Artists and Mantle Fielding’s Dictionary of American Painters, Sculptors, 
and Engravers. The present Dictionary is a belated benefit of the Historical Records 
Survey of the WPA, much extended by a decade of further research since 1945 by its 
final compilers and others. Its introduction succinctly indicates its scope as “a docu- 
mented biographical dictionary of painters, draftsmen, sculptors, engravers, lithog- 
raphers, and allied artists, either amateur or professional, native or foreign-born, who 
worked within the present continental limits of the United States between the years 
1564 and 1860, inclusive.” Note that the Dictionary does not include architects unless, 
like Latrobe or Strickland, they worked as professionals or amateurs in other areas of 
the arts. The terminal date means that no artist is represented in the Dictionary who 
was born after 1840, since it is assumed that his production would only have begun 
after 1860. It is, moreover, worth underscoring that the Dictionary includes Americans 
who went abroad, as well as foreigners who worked in the United States even if they 
later returned to their native countries—a category which happily includes the foreign 
traveler and the professional itinerant. The entries range from the barest approxima- 
tion of the artist’s dates of activity (for some who, as the compilers themselves admit, 
may enjoy dubious distinctions as “artists” even within the generous definition of this 
term used for the Dictionary) to a full column of data for the Sully’s and Trumbull’s 
of the period. Although the compilers modestly disclaim completeness for their work 
(and for obvious reasons), the amount of new information on virtually unknown 
artists and fresh data on the well-known names is astonishing. In addition to its appeal 
to the art historian, the Dictionary will prove helpful to the cultural historian, the 
genealogist, the student of regional and local history, and to all historians in search 
of pictorial materials for early American history. This volume, excellently compiled 
and admirably printed, immediately becomes the standard reference in its field. 
WruuM H. Jory, Brown University 


COUNTERFEITING IN COLONIAL AMERICA, By Kenneth Scott. Foreword by 
U. E. Baughman. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 283. $5.00.) 
Most of our colonial forebears who set out to acquire wealth chose the paths of trade 
or one of the other equally respectable if arduous roads. But there were some who 
thought that the best way of making money was to make it. A good many of these 
were mere amateurs who only took advantage of the occasional blank spaces on pro- 
vincial currency to raise a bill from, say, two shillings sixpence to ten and six. Others 
were expert copper plate engravers who engaged in large-scale operations, although 
presumably those expert enough to stay clear of the authorities have irretrievably 
escaped the historian as well. Then there was the housewife of Rehoboth, Massachu- 
setts, whose skill with a flatiron Jed her into a life of crime when she discovered that 
money could be made by pressing the printing from genuine province bills onto a bit 
of muslin, thence to a blank piece of paper. Readers looking for professional tips will 
find a description of the process on page 64. Those who would like to fit the topic 
into its proper niche in the history of the times will be disappointed in the book’s 
lack of analysis, either statistical or other, and will be frustrated by the absence of 
documentation, In this respect, several of Professor Scott’s earlier studies are more 
helpful. On the other hand, anyone hard put for a few good stories to liven up his 
lectures will find real gold in the careers of some of the counterfeiters. There comes 
to mind one Owen Sullivan, who, when jailed in Boston for counterfeiting Massachu- 
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setts currency, spent his enforced leisure in cutting a plate to be used for printing New 
Hampshire bills. Readers of Mayflower descent will certainly be shocked to discover 
that in 1704 both the son and grandson of Peregrine White belonged to a notorious 
counterfeiting ring and only managed to keep their ears on their respective heads by 
turning Queen’s evidence against the rest of the gang. 

Byron FarchiLo, Alexandria, Virginia 


AMERICAN INDIAN AND WHITE RELATIONS TO 1830: NEEDS AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR STUDY. By William N. Fenton. Bibliography by L. H. Butter- 
field, Wilcomb E. Washburn, and William N. Fenton, [Needs and Opportunities for 
Study Series.] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 1957. Pp. x, 138. $3.00.) With the development 
of the anthropological sciences in America into exacting professional disciplines from 
which flows a steady stream of scholarly literature, the historian has largely abandoned 
the study of the American Indian and his cultures. To the investigation of Indian- 
white contacts, however, he is still attracted. Unfortunately, the products of this re- 
search are often jejune and barren of insight into the aboriginal mind. The historian 
and the ethnologist are currently discovering their common interests and their mutual 
dependence. In the last five years a number of interdisciplinary conferences have been 
held, a journal has been launched, and a learned society of ethnohistorians has been 
founded. The Newberry Library and the Columbus conferences of 1952 and the 
Williamsburg conference of 1953 reflected the spirit of cooperation and stimulated in- 
terest in the field. The volume at hand is one of the fruits of the Williamsburg 
meeting. Mr. Fenton’s title essay of twenty-seven pages is accompanied by a descriptive 
and critical bibliography that runs to ninety-two pages. It is not intended as a com- 
plete survey of the literature but rather as a guide that will suggest the kinds of 
investigation that have been completed and need to be paralleled. It is evident that 
there remains for resolution a number of significant problems in ethnohistory for the 
period before 1830. It seems possible, however, that even more imperative “needs and 
opportunities for study” lie in the period after 1830, and particularly in the period 
after 1865. The historical literature relating to white-Indian contacts in the trans- 
Missouri west is still largely permeated with the mentality of the squatter and the 
opportunistic politician bent on extermination. 

Tuomas LeDuc, Oberlin College 


GUNS ON THE EARLY FRONTIERS: A HISTORY OF FIREARMS FROM CO- 
LONIAL TIMES THROUGH THE YEARS OF THE WESTERN FUR TRADE. 
By Carl P. Russell. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 395. $8.50.) 
Carl P, Russell has succeeded in writing a readable, well-documented, and authorita- 
tive history of firearms from colonial times through the years of the western fur trade. 
The book reflects throughout the keen interest of the author in his subject, his careful 
attention to documentary materials, and a firsthand knowledge of firearms. In the 
first chapter, and to a lesser extent elsewhere in the book, the story of guns has been 
adroitly woven into a broader historical framework. This does not detract from the 
author’s primary purpose but, on the contrary, provides an appropriate setting and 
gives a depth which enhances the meaning and significance of the story being told. 
Mr. Russell presents an excellent account of the gun trade, the weapons used therein, 
and the competition and rivalry between nations, fur companies, and private traders 
for that trade. He shows how discriminative the Indians became in their choice of 
firearms as their favor was sought. Russell reflects much more than just an armchair 
knowledge as he discusses the various types of weapons, whether he is writing about 
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the Kentucky rifle, the “Brown Bess” musket, or some special military weapon. The 
numerous details concerning the many weapons should certainly be of value to serious 
students of guns and private arms collectors. Of particular interest to the reviewer 
was the information about the reluctance with which the change was made from 
flintlock, muzzle-loaded arms to breech-loaded, percussion weapons of a repeater type, 
particularly in so far as the military was concerned. In this connection the story of the 
Colt weapons is appropriately told. The reviewer feels that the information in chapter 
v, “Powder, Ball, and Accessories,” might have been advantageously integrated into 
the earlier part of the book. Had this been done the book would have been more 
meaningful for readers not intimately acquainted with guns. Guns on the Early 
Frontiers is a significant contribution to the literature on the subject. Although of par- 
ticular interest to the serious student of firearms, the book also could be read with 
enjoyment by students of history. 
Deo G, Dayton, Weber College 


- HOMICIDE IN AMERICAN FICTION, 1798-1860: A STUDY IN SOCIAL VALUES. 
By David Brion Davis. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xviii, 346. 
$5.00.) A difficulty that confronts the social historian and the historian of ideas alike 
is that of finding broad differences in the phenomena they study to correspond to 
differences in time and place. Whether homicides occur at a rate of 1 per 100,000, or 
I2 per 100,000 population each year, they are not customary in the way of life of 
any organized society, and the range of possibility in moral attitudes toward them is 
too narrow to allow much room for contrast or development. Subject to these inherent 
limitations, this work provides an interesting analysis of the attitudes toward homi- 
cide held by writers of fiction in the United States during the first sixty years of the 
nineteenth century. The author discusses the beliefs and assumptions implicit in the 
writings of Brown, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Simms, Lippard, and others “concerning the 
development of human evil, the extent of freedom and responsibility, the nature of 
mental and emotional abnormality, the influence of American social forces on violence, 
and the morality of capital punishment.” He notes a growing tendency in the fiction 
of the period to assign less and less importance to reason in man’s moral conduct. 
However diverse the motives of actual homicide may have been, he finds that writers 
of fiction preferred to relate all homicides in their books to some aspect of sexual con- 
flict. In the 1840’s and 1850’s they gave special emphasis to the element of evil in 
women; in the author’s words, “as the problem of feminine status became more acute, 
writers increasingly portrayed the woman with the poisonous heart.” Lynching, in 
pre-Civil War fiction, seems to have “occupied a position of curious respectability, 
often being defended as a necessity of frontier life or as a fundamental expression of 
democracy.” On the other hand, there was among the writers examined a general 
acceptance of the arguments advanced, if not the conclusions reached, by the re 
formers who opposed capital punishment. The book’s topical organization is suited to 
its analytical purpose, its style is clear and direct, and its occasional use of psychological 
jargon is fairly warranted by the nature of its argument 

G. Punir Bauer, National Archives 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS, Volume XIX. (Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association. 1956, Pp. vii, 217. $2.50.) Theo- 
dore C. Blegen’s name has been intimately associated with the excellently edited pub- 
lications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association during the last thirty-one 
years. The Norwegian-American Studies and Records represent a significant part of 
Blegen’s scholarly contributions to the study of American immigration, and it seems 
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proper that Volume XIX should have been edited by Carlton C. Qualey, who in a 
brief preface pays tribute to his mentor and teacher upon his sixty-fifth birthday. In 
honor of Blegen, the acting editor has included the significant chapter entitled “The 
Immigrant Image of America” from Blegen’s Land of Their Choice as the opening 
article. Blegen has been interested in America letters during a period of three decades, 
and nowhere else is there to be found a more readable account of the importance of 
these letters in encouraging immigration to America than in this essay. Clarence A. 
Glasrud in “Boyesen and the Norwegian Immigration” has taken issue with George 
L. White, Jr., who contributed an article on H. H, Boyesen to American Literature. 
Glasrud does not regard Boyesen as an important writer on Norwegian immigration, 
for he had largely disassociated himself from the immigrants in his efforts to become 
American. Glasrud uses two yardsticks in evaluating the works of Boyesen, He ac- 
cepts him as a reliable critic of the American scene in his later life rather than as a 
novelist accurately interpreting immigrant life. Is it possible that Glasrud is no more 
able to overcome his prejudices than Boyesen? William Mulder, a Mormon scholar, 
deals sympathetically with the story of the conversion of the first Norwegians to 
Mormonism in “Norwegian Forerunners among the Early Mormons.” It is appro- 
priate that a more sympathetic and understanding story is told of the activities of the 
Mormons among the Scandinavians, for this is long overdue. It does not seem pos- 
sible, however, that a scholar of Mulder’s ability should have referred to Gustaf 
Unonius at Pine Lake, Wisconsin, as a bishop. Kenneth Bjork’s scholarly article deal- 
ing with fact and legend in the story of “Snowshoe” Thompson is exceptionally well 
told. Arlow William Andersen’s “Norwegian-Danish Methodism on the Pacific Coast” 
is a story which is more difficult to tell even though it is perhaps more significant. 
Tora Bøhn in “A Quest for Norwegian Folk Art in America” expresses her dis 
appointment over the results of her search for valuable Norwegian antiques and a folk 
art among the immigrants in America on her recent study trip to this country. Miss 
Bøhn, a curator from a Trondheim museum, is much concerned over the fact that 
the immigrants left no folk art inspired by the memory of home traditions, Her 
explanations seem both sound and important to a student of immigration. Clarence 
A. Clausen has translated and edited a journal of Ole K. Trovatten depicting an immi- 
grant's journey to America and his first impressions. Clausen has also compiled “Some 
Recent Publications Relating to Norwegian-American History,” a work which was 
begun many years ago by Jacob Hodnefield for Studies and Records. Oystein Ore has 
prepared a short biographical list of “Norwegian Emigrants with a University Train- 
ing 1830-1880.” 
O. Frrrior ÁNDER, Augustana College 


JAMES SHEPHERD PIKE: REPUBLICANISM AND THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 
1850-1882, By Robert Franklin Durden. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 
1957. Pp. ix, 249. $5.00.) The central theme of this much-needed volume on the 
carcer of James S. Pike is that Pike was in part motivated in his view of public 
questions by a deep-seated antipathy toward the Negro race. Linked by this thread 
are his Free Soil proclivities during the 1850's, his prewar advocacy of disunion, his 
willingness to accept a compromise peace in midwar, and The Prostrate State: South 
Carolina under Negro Government, Professor Durden further suggests that Pike's 
racial views may have been typical of the dominant group in the North. “To the extent 
that they were representative or ‘typical,’” he states in his preface, “I suggest that the 
Civil War and Reconstruction eras take on a new dimension of tragedy. If our Civil 
War victors, or any considerable portion of them, shared and were partially motivated 
by racial considerations similar to those of the vanquished, then truly the Fates had 
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made high tragedy of our great national blood-letting.” There is a slight intimation of 
the “cannibals all” approach here. Interesting as these ideas are, they are at the very 
least debatable. Racism as a driving force among the victors is not plumbed, but 
merely hinted in the preface, but Durden endeavors to establish a definite although 
“partial” connection between Pike’s “aversion to slavery as an institution” and his 
“racial distaste for the enslaved.” Certainly he demonstrates that Pike did not like 
Negroes—or Papists, Democrats, and, presumably non-Anglo-Saxon foreigners—but it 
does not necessarily follow that this attitude was sufficiently obsessive to mold his view- 
point on public policy to even such an indeterminate degree as “partially.” Pike was a 
highly erratic person, admittedly inconsistent and contradictory, and it may be reason- 
ably doubted that he followed consistently for more than a quarter of a century any 
one fixed idea. Furthermore, to this reviewer there is insufficient evidence in the text 
of his “constant antipathy” for the Negro, particularly in the period prior to 1857, 
when his basic views were being formulated. Even his opposition to the annexation 
of Cuba as territory filled “with black, mixed, degraded and ignorant or inferior 
races” and his subsequent espousal of a “Negro pen” or some other form of coloniza- 
tion do not of themselves demonstrate that racism and a presumable desire to dis- 
parage the Negro influenced him to condemn the Reconstruction government of 
South Carolina. His real targets seem still to have been the conventional ones: the 
institution of slavery, the slave-holding class, Democrats, and, eventually, Grant Re- 
publicans. Less controversial and indeed quite significant is Durden's excellent ac- 
count of Pike's wartime mission as minister to the Netherlands. More is needed in 
readily available form on the activities of second-bracket American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives during the Civil War. Stimulating in concept and zestfully written, this 
book, whether or not one agrees with its major thesis, will deservedly take its place 
in the standard literature of the period it encompasses. Durden has not shunned his 
obligation to interpret and, at the very least, he may have sparked an interesting and 
significant historical discussion. 
ChuarLes R. Wuson, Colgate University 


THE RESPONSE TO INDUSTRIALISM, 1885-1914. By Samuel P. Hays. [The Chicago 
History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. 
ix, 210. $3.50.) Those who expect a complete treatment of the response to industrialism 
will find the title somewhat misleading. While room has been found to describe the 
impact of industrialism upon religion, education and literature are largely omitted. 
Perhaps later volumes in the series will fill the gap. Within its area of predominantly 
economic, political, urban, and international developments, the volume has pro- 
nounced advantages. For one thing, the time span is a sound one. The first years of 
the present century, like its leaders, Roosevelt and Wilson, grew out of the pressures 
and idealism of the nineteenth century. For another thing, Professor Hays has dropped 
the conventional political framework, We are not given a narrative of presidential 
administrations, a scheme perhaps derived from English reigns, but instead a broad 
topical arrangement. Finally, there is here no enunciation of a thesis of bald economic 
determinism. In a little less than two hundred pages, interpretation is bound to be 
more important—and perhaps more accurate—than facts, In a large measure Hays 
slips away from the synthesis formulated during the twenties (or the years, 1885- 
1914). He does not see this period as solely one of an uprising of the dispossessed and 
exploited against corporate wealth. He sees instead that “reform” came often from 
those with means, that materialism was a goal of the whole community, and that 
salvation from industrialism often came from imitating its means. His chapters on 
“Organize or Perish” and “The Individual in an Impersonal Society” are exceptionally 
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perceptive and suggestive. Elsewhere the old commonplaces are repeated. Sometimes 
this is a matter of detail, for instance in the treatment of judicial decisions; more im- 
portantly, Hays fails to take a second look at the industrialism about the response to 
which he is writing. He still accepts “the crudeness of the new age and the graft and 
corruption, praise of material values, and destruction of resources which accom- 
panied it.” Still the measure of revisionism here achieved requires explanation as well 
as approval. Perhaps a partial explanation lies in the bibliography. Dates of publica- 
tion, most of them recent, reveal how much historical writing by its new insights and 
factual material is shattering formulas which have long held immobile historians of 
the Gilded Age and the Progressive era. 
Epwarp C. KirkLAND, Bowdoin College 


WESTWARD IS THE COURSE OF EMPIRES. A STUDY IN THE SHAPING OF 
AN AMERICAN IDEA: FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER'S FRONTIER. By 
Per Sveaas Andersen. (Oslo: Oslo University Press. 1956. Pp. 133.) P. S. Andersen 
attempts to reconstruct the course of thought by which Frederick Jackson Turner 
arrived at the ideas contained in his essay of 1893 on the frontier interpretation of 
American history. In his opening chapter the author touches on the work of Freund, 
Malin, Benson, and this reviewer, all of whom have given consideration to the prob- 
lem he has chosen for study. It is necessary for the author to define “the main con- 
cepts,” as he terms them, though really he means the elements, in the frontier theory. 
He finds these to be six: the frontier, the West, free soil or free land, the idea of 
nature, the idea of evolution, and tbe economic thought-complex of land and trade. 
From Turner he quotes sentences to show “their various connotations” and concludes: 
“These quotations summarize the frontier theory in all its complexity.” A brash 
simplification, this! The author then undertakes to analyze eleven publications (1883- 
1893) by Turner, the analysis proceeding backward in time, “the method of chrono- 
logical retrogression,” as he calls it. In defense of this irregular procedure he asserts: 
“This method enables us to observe when the ideas became vital elements of his 
thought and when they began to play an active part in the process of synthesis leading 
to the frontier theory.” The rejoinder entered here is that the methods of chronologi- 
cal progression and genetic presentation will yield similar but clearer results because 
they move with time instead of against it. But whatever the validity of the method, 
the worth of the results in any particular case of historical research must depend 
upon a thorough and well-rounded understanding of the several discrete pieces of 
evidence that the researcher intends to study, upon the author’s knowledge of the 
relevant biographical facts, and upon a preliminary exclusion of irrelevant evidence 
as well as a final inclusion of all (not just a few, several, or some) of the pieces of 
evidence that are relevant. The author has erected a structure of Gothic complexity 
upon a narrow and sandy foundation. He has put into his work irrelevant materials 
as well as relevant ones; he has erred in that his canon of pertinent materials to 1893 
is incomplete. He lacks that comprehension of the biographical facts which, had he 
possessed it, would have given him precious help in understanding to the fullest the 
cited documents in relation to Turner's career. He has yet to attain to a ripe under- 
standing of the essential content of more than a few of the eleven individual pieces 
he has chosen to discuss. In its main outlines, in its central drift, then, the author's 
work is fallacious, tending to hinder comprehension rather than to illuminate. But a 
work vitiated in essence has this value, that it stimulates the production. of future 
studies that may be better grounded. The materials presented by the writer are such 
as to call for the closest attention by the reader, and the arrangement of them is 
curious, The many divisions, subdivisions, and sub-subdivisions into which the con- 
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tent has been broken up make for a rhetorical intricacy that produces in the readers 
mind a peculiarly oppressive tedium teutonicum, something seldom experienced in 
these latter days. The author could have laid out his materials in a plain and simple 
way. Retrogressive study, it may be observed here, as well as “mechanical methods” 
(the term mechanical is the author’s own and self-applied by him) and a nonbio- 
graphical approach, will not advarice the study of the growth of Turner’s mind. That 
mind is too large to be enclosed in butterfly nets. Andersen’s faulty understanding of 
his subject can be shown by taking the following solitary but crucial instance. 
In dealing with Turner’s essay of 1891 on the significance of history, the au- 
thor fails to mention the fact that in this essay Turner makes no use of the concept 
of the frontier. He fails to see the meaning implicit in this silence, that it veils a fact 
of profound meaningfulness in the growth of his mind and in that of his theory. 
Translated (probably by the author), the text is written in plain but good English; 
lapses in style are few and misprints are infrequent. The bibliographical references do 
not extend beyond 1951, although the author dates his preface in August, 1956. 
FuLmer Moon, University of Texas 


THE NEW AGE OF FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, 1932-45. By Dexter Perkins. [The 
Chicago History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1957. Pp. ix, 193. $3.50.) In this small volume Professor Perkins by his own account 
set out to “trace, in brief form, the momentous economic, political, and foreign-policy 
changes in the United States during the Roosevelt administrations.” Writing for the 
“general reader,” he has presented clearly a great deal of accurate and carefully organ- 
ized data culled from the growing bibliography on the period. He has also, as his 
editor attests, sustained “a fair-minded and good-tempered interpretation,” a level of 
objectivity that informs rather more than it sparks. These qualities make the book a 
useful introduction to the Roosevelt era for those general readers who do not remem- 
ber it, especially perhaps for college undergraduates enrolled in a first course in 
American history. The author’s choice of emphasis, however, creates some problems. 
Though Perkins had little more space for his subject than do several texts on recent 
American history, he devoted more than half the book to foreign policy and the mili- 
tary events of World War II and a considerable fraction of the balance to the Supreme 
Court and Roosevelt’s attempt to discipline it. This allotment, reflecting Perkins’ par- 
ticular interests, confined him severely in his treatment of domestic policy and left 
him with no room at all for serious consideration of relevant intellectual and cultural 
matters. His deliberate quest for coverage, clarity, and objectivity doubtless prevented 
him from advancing any arresting interpretations. For historians, the essential weak- 
nesses of the volume derive from the author’s unfamiliarity with manuscript sources 
and apparently also with the economic literature on the period. Examination of the 
Roosevelt and Hopkins papers would have enlightened his assessment of the WPA. 
His handling of banking, monetary policy, taxation, and the recession fails to incor- 
porate the work of G. G. Johnson, J. D. Paris, Randolph Paul, J. R. Reeve, and K. D. 
Roose, among others. About the activities and ideas of Arnold, Berle, Eccles, Frank, 
Henderson, and Tugwell, he says almost nothing, even by implication. But perhaps 
these criticisms ask too much. Perkins was not writing for historians, after all, and. 
his special audience will profit from his efforts. 

Joun M. Brum, Yale University 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY VS. THE C.O.: A STUDY IN POWER POLITICS. By 
. Max M. Kampelman. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. xv, 299. $6.00.) 
In blueprinting the Communist relationship to trade unionism V. I. Lenin once wrote: 
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“We must be able to... agree to any sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to all 
sorts of stratagems, artifices, illegal methods, to evasions and subterfuges, only so as to 
get into the trade unions, to remain in them, and to carry on Communist work within 
them at all- costs.” Dr. Max Kampelman, former legislative counsel to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations, describes in this book one 
such attempt by Communists to influence trade unionism, specifically, the CIO. It is a 
story competently and impartially told, based mainly on CIO reports, Communist rec- 
ords, and newspapers. Prior to the formation of the CIO, Communists had remained 
largely outside the mainstream of the American labor movement. After 1936, however, 
the Communist party made a serious and successful bid for power within organized 
labor, centering its attention on the CIO. Rapidly penetrating the fields of transporta- 
tion, shipping, fuel, metal trades, and other industries vital to the nation’s economy, 
the Communists at the height of their power dominated twelve to fifteen of the forty 
international CIO unions, even though numerically Communist party adherents repre- 
sented only two tenths of one per cent of organized Jabor’s fifteen million members. 
Always following the party line and ever faithful to the devious twists and turns of 
prewar Soviet policy, these unions proved themselves less sensitive to the welfare of 
the American workingman than to the fortunes of the USSR. After American entry 
into World War Il, of course, it was more easily possible to be both “patriotic” and 
Communist at the same time. With the advent of the cold war, deep concern appeared 
in the CIO because of the growing Communist influence. For a time, vigorous action 
against the Communists was delayed because of fear of a split in the CIO. Yet by 
1947-1948, as the cold war deepened, an anti-Communist surge prompted the demo- 
tion or dismissal of such radicals as Harry Bridges and Lee Pressman, and the ascend- 
ancy of such antiradical leaders as Walter Reuther. As a direct result of this “house- 
cleaning,” pro-Communist and Communist unions such as the United Office and 
` Professional Workers of America, the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, and the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union were 
expelled from the CIO, It is indisputable that such action, belated though it was, hurt 
the progress of the Communist movement in the United States. But the CIO News was 
much too sanguine in proclaiming in 1950 that “the CIO has broken the back of the 
[American] Communist Party.” This book amply shows that Communist influence 
in American organized labor remains a potential, if not a real, threat. 
Roserr K. Murray, Pennsylvania State University 


TRENDS IN SOCIAL WORK, 1874-1956: A HISTORY BASED ON THE PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. By Frank ]. 
Bruno. With chapters by Louis Towley. (2d ed.; New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xviii, 462. $5.75.) Both social workers and historians will welcome 
this new edition of the late Frank Bruno’s work, brought up to date by Louis Tow- 
ley’s account of the last ten years. In the nine years since the original publication it 
has proved its worth as the most complete summary of the emergence of one of the 
newest professions, for which there is as yet no definitive history. It has the faults and 
virtues of a work based almost wholly on a single source, albeit without doubt the 
best single reservoir of professional thinking. For scholars interested in the problem 
of professionalism in American society it shows how a group interested in putting 
knowledge of social science to work broke away from the theorists and founded the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1878. As interest shifted from 
concentration on the nature of social problems to preoccupation with methodology 
and training, “Social Work” replaced “Charities and Correction.” The period covered 
ends with another change to “National Conference on Social Welfare” in 1956, re- 
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flecting renewed interest in professional concerns as well as techniques. The selection 
of material from the seventy-seven volumes plus supplementary papers was naturally 
influenced by the perceptions and personal specialties of the authors, in spite of their 
broad experience and catholicity of interests. Its greatest value for the general historian 
will be as an index to an unwieldy mass of verbiage. For any particular problem, the 
scholar can quickly refer to the original, make his own interpretation, and often find 
minority viewpoints. The interplay of outstanding personalities and changes in the 
general culture with regard to knowledge and politics is amply illustrated in the 
development of this profession. The work is uneven in quality, as it looks back to 
the pioneering enterprise and devotes space to semiautobiographical accounts of per- 
sonalities as well as issues in which the authors have been primary actors. 
Mur W. Pomeursy, Fairfield, Connecticut 


BAKING IN AMERICA. Volume I, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Wiliam G. 
Panschar. [Northwestern University Studies in Business History.] (Evanston, Il.: 
Northwestern University Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 251.) Fortunately Americans do not have 
to live by bread alone. Indeed, one wonders if they live by bread at all—that is, by 
bread which their ancestors and other less sophisticated people would recognize as 
such. This volume by William Panschar reveals that the baking industry has neverthe- 
less witnessed a remarkable expansion since the middle of the last century. In 1850 
less than 10 per cent of bread consumed in the United States and a negligible propor- 
tion of cakes and variety goods (excluding the separate biscuit and cracker industry) 
were commercially baked. By rg00 commercial bread formed 25 per cent of the total 
but in 1950 the proportions were 85 per cent for bread and 40 per cent for. variety 
goods. Somewhat paradoxically the enormous growth in output (the index of physi- 
cal production rose from 42.4 in 1899 to 222.6 in 1929) was accompanied by a steady 
decline in bread consumption per capita. Since 1910 flour production has risen by 
only 4 per cent while per capita consumption of flour has fallen off 37 per cent. The 
trend away from home baking was facilitated by the growth of industrial baking, 
first in local retail concerns and later in huge bread factories with wholesale distribu- 
tion channels reaching out across whole regions to span the continent. The conditions 
of this vast transformation are not hard to establish: the growth and rapid urbaniza- 
tion of population, increasing participation of women in the labor force, and, not least, 
rising levels of personal income. It was achieved through mechanization, first in 
doughmaking and oven technique, later in scaling and molding; and although com- 
plete mechanization was for long retarded by the special problems of fermentation, it 
has been furthered in recent times by the careful synchronizing of chemical 
and machine processes. But before large-scale operations could fulfill their promise of 
greater output at lower unit cost, it was necessary to standardize flours, yeasts, and 
other primary ingredients. By 1910 most of the critical production problems were 
solved, and subsequent growth was affected as much by forces of the market as by 
the thrust of baking technology. Intense competition on the selling side and the need 
to mobilize large capital resources resulted in the emergence of regional and supra- 
regional corporations. The greatest of these, Ward Food Products, a Maryland holding 
company, was only halted by antitrust proceedings in 1926 at which time it threatened 
to control 20 per cent of the nation’s commercial bread supply. Unable to achieve : 
either the low production costs of the plant bakeries or the low distribution costs of 
the multimarket wholesalers and chain stores, the small family baker gradually went 
to the wall. A major problem in corporate control, according to Panschar, has been 
the difficulty of coordinating a middle-management of former owners and master 
bakers. Baking in America provides a lucid account of the causes and consequences of 
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corporate development. Yet it is not altogether a satisfactory book. Neither in sources 
nor substance does it qualify as “business history” in the strict sense, nor is it ade- 
quate in all respects as an “industrial history.” It tells little of the peculiar working 
life of the operatives leading a molelike existence below street level, often at night, in 
what were literally sweatshop conditions. A very useful section treats the role of gov- 
ernment in depression and war, but the author might well have omitted the lengthy 
and somewhat sketchy survey of baking from antiquity to the mid-nineteenth century 
in order to deal more thoroughly with important changes of the last century. 
Eric E. Lampaun, Washington, D. C. 
THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS: OPERATIONS OVERSEAS. By Joseph Bykofsky 
and Harold Larson. [U. S. Army in World War I: The Technical Services.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1957- Pp. xvii, 671. $6.50.) This volume surveys the overseas transportation activities 
of the United States Army in World War II and is the last of the trilogy devoted to 
the history of the Transportation Corps in that period. In the first volume an analysis 
was made of the precise nature of the transportation task; the functions and organiza- 
tion of the Transportation Corps; its operating problems and relationships. The second 
volume dealt with troop and supply movements within the United States and with 
Transportation Corps problems of procurement and training. In this volume, Dr. 
Larson and Mr. Bykofsky give a clear, interesting, detailed account of the Army trans- 
portation organizations in the various overseas commands, the operations for which 
they were responsible, their relation to transportation matters for which they were 
not directly responsible, and their position in the structure of each military theater. 
The first two chapters cover the North Atlantic and Caribbean bases; the following 
seven survey Britain, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, the invasion of Normandy and 
southern France, the occupation of France, Belgium, and Germany. The remainder 
of the volume is centered on the Persian Corridor, the Southwest Pacific, the South 
and Central Pacific, China, Burma, and India. Political, economic, and military his- 
torians will find much in this volume that should interest them, especially the final 
chapter with various astute observations and conclusions by Bykofsky. He stresses the 
impact upon transportation operations (rail, inland waterways, and long-haul truck) 
of the diverse needs and environments of the various overseas commands. European 
and North African conditions were very different from those in the Pacific, the China- 
Burma-India area, Alaska, or the Persian Corridor. Special problems and opportunities 
arose in such spectacular operations as the amphibious landings and in cargo-handling 
operations at enemy ports after the initial assault and supply phase. The achievements 
of the Transportation Corps in the overseas commands were great, but were limited 
by the establishment of the Transportation Corps eight months after Pearl Harbor, 
the shortage of qualified transportation officers, the consequent shortage of Transpor- 
tation Corps units in the overseas commands, the problems of utilizing native or local 
civilian manpower, and the initial lack of adequate transportation equipment (rail. 
way, shipping, and motor). In the victory over the Axis Powers, the vital role of trans- 
portation deserves the credit 1t here reccives. 
SIDNEY RATNER, Rutgers University 


VICTORY IN PAPUA. By Samuel Milner. [U. S. Army in World War II: The War in 
the Pacific.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army. 1957. Pp. xv, 409. $6.00.) This is a companion volume to John Miller's 
Guadalcanal in the Army series on the war in the Pacific. Both study the operations 
designed to halt the advance of the Japanese toward the Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, and 
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New Caledonia line of communications berween the United States and Australia. 
Success in Papua and Guadalcanal, achieved in February, 1943, put the Allied forces 
in a position to neutralize the Japanese base at Rabaul and, this accomplished, to begin 
the advance to the Philippines. The little-known Papuan campaign is significant for 
still other reasons. It was the battle test for a large but inexperienced United States 
Army force and its commanders “under the conditions which were to attend much of 
the ground fighting in the Pacific.” For the student of military history, the campaign 
is most noteworthy for the tactical aspects of its final or beachhead phase, for it was 
in the hot, humid, fever infested swamps and jungle around the Buna-Gona beach- 
head that the Allies, for the first time in World War Il, encountered and reduced an 
area fortified and defended in depth by the Japanese. Costly in casualties and suffer- 
ing, the beachhead phase of the campaign taught lessons the Army had to learn if it 
was to cope with the Japanese under conditions of tropical warfare. It drove home the 
point that troops should be trained in the kind of warfare they had to be called upon 
to fight. Further, it revealed that improved communication between air and ground 
units was needed. Finally, it demonstrated, in deadly figures, that new tactics and 
weapons (such as the flame thrower) would have to be developed to destroy enemy 
jungle strongpoints, Readability, excellent maps and charts, and careful research in 
American, Australian, and Japanese sources make Victory in Papua a valuable con- 
tribution to the military history of World War II. . 
James J. Hunson, University of Arkansas 


THE INVASION OF FRANCE AND GERMANY, 1944-1945. By Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. [History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, Volume XI.] (Bos- 
ton: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1957. Pp. xxviii, 360. $6.50.) In 1940, a French officer 
began a plan for the return to the Continent with the words: “Having gotten ashore 
we shall drive toward Paris.” The tremendous preparations and fighting courage 
needed to implement the first three words of that statement—in Normandy and 
southern France in June and August, 1944—are fully described in Professor Morison's 
volume. Excellent photographs, maps, and charts help make this one of the best studies 
of naval operations in World War H. Drawing heavily on the work of British and 
American official historians, whose aid he generously acknowledges, the author care- 
fully examines the debates on strategy which preceded the landings. He deals firmly 
with the British charge that Admiral King starved the cross-channel operation to feed 
the Pacific. King, he says, “did better by Neptune than he promised.” Morison admits, 
however, that the American admiral was tardy in allocating ships for gunfire support. 
He makes clear also that the Royal Navy supplied “the lion's share” of ships for this 
purpose. The stories of Neptune-Overlord, Dragoon, and several lesser operations in 
Europe in 1944-1945 are effectively told with details of planning, organization, land- 
ings, unloadings, build-ups, artificial port construction, and harbor reconstruction 
combined with numerous accounts of leadership and gallantry to make a graphic nar- 
rative. Naval gunfire not only supported the landings at the water’s edge but continued 
to give aid as the ground forces advanced inland for several days. The rst Division 
Chief of Staff, after reflecting on the hard-fought battle on Omaha Beach, wrote: “I 
am now firmly convinced that our supporting naval fire got us in; that without that 
gunfire we positively could not have crossed the beaches.” Admiral Morison has no 
doubts as to the wisdom of the decision to land in southern France. He describes the 
invasion as “an almost perfect amphibious operation from the point of view of train- 
ing, timing, Army-Navy-Air Force cooperation, performance and results.” 

Forresr C. Pocur, Washington, D. C. 
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Fort Sumter. Pennsylvania Hist., July, 1957. 

H, E. Srerxx. Autobiography and Civil War Letters of Joel Dyer Murphree. Alabama Hist. 
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James J. Hestin. The Diary of a Union Soldier [George W. Hegeman] in Confederate Prisons. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., July, 1957. ; 

C. M. DestLer. A Vermonter in Andersonville: Diary of Charles Ross, 1864. Vermont Hist., 
July, 1957. 

FREDERICK B, Tories, Two Quaker Memorials for Abraham Lincoln. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
Spring, 1957. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


YALE AND THE MINISTRY: A HISTORY OF EDUCATION FOR THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY AT YALE FROM THE FOUNDING IN 1701. By Roland H. 
Bainton. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. Pp. xiii, 297. $5.00.) As an exposi- 
tion of the shadings within Calvinist doctrines, this volume is admirably lucid and a 
welcome addition to the cataloguing of our ideas. It contains the best brief explana- 
tion of Jonathan Edwards’ theology that I have found. Its description of some of the 
Jatter day Divinity School men—the Biblical theologians, Benjamin W. Bacon and 
Frank C. Porter, and the theological pragmatist Douglas C. Macintosh—will satisfy 
those who have suspected that Calvinism in this country was not moribund between the 
collapse of Dr. Holmes’s “One-Hoss Shay” and today’s neo-orthodoxy. Professor Bain- 
ton has called the roll of Yale’s distinguished line of theologians with affection and 
wit. This is clearly a memorial of love by an outstanding scholar in behalf of his 
learned predecessors. Nevertheless, in some ways it is meaningless history. The author 
seems torn, like George Park Fisher before him, between “objectivity and commit- 
ment.” Hence there is little thematic continuity. Despite the occasional summoning of 
the Reformation, Pietism, and the Enlightenment as themes, these are seldom traced 
clearly through the ideas of nineteenth-century Yale clergymen. Bainton forewarns 
that he is not obliged to enter into social history, but his very emphasis at times upon 
the “social concern” of Calvinism necessitates some linking to the large pattern of 
American life. Only in the most superficial way is this pattern sketched out. The re- 
sulting weakness is that a man like Ezra Stiles cannot be fully described or appreciated 
and men like Thomas.Clap and Timothy Dwight, the Elder, come off better only be- 
cause of their orthodoxy. Indeed, the chief “sociological explanation[s] of religious 
change” until the Civil War are given the reader only through charming quotations 
from Harriet Beecher Stowe. As educational history the book suffers from the fili- 
opietism that we have come to protest in many institutional histories. The author 
could have spent more time on the historical problems of American higher education. 
There remains instead the impression of a book written straight from notes taken in 
the archives. Happily, within all the anecdotal antiquarianism there is important doc- 
trinal history. 

Wıson SMITH, Princeton University 


THE GREAT AWAKENING IN NEW ENGLAND. By Edwin Scott Gaustad. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. Pp. 173. $3.00.) The Great Awakening in New Eng- 
land, which reached its peak in 1741-1742 under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards 
and George Whitefield, was one of the greatest of all religious revivals. It was the 
American phase of a much broader international and interdenominational movement 
which stemmed from German pietism and the great Wesleyan revival in England. 
Many of the ministers noted the decline of piety in New England by the early 
eighteenth century. The “institutionalizing” of religion resulted in a lack of personal 
concern in matters of the soul. Religion had become more a matter of instruction than 
of experience. The spread of rationalism and deism discounted the authority of the 
Bible. Puritanism was also weakened by the cultural transformation which came with 
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expanding trade and an increase in prosperity. Both Congregationalism and Calvinism 
were losing their grip under the impact of modern forces. Epidemics which struck 
many New England hamlets between 1735 and 1741 may have had a causal con- 
nection with the great revival of religion. Mr. Gaustad makes it clear that the Awak- 
ening was not essentially a frontier movement. Nor was it significant as a social 
upheaval as was the case in Virginia. The revival never divided New England hori- 
zontally; from the outset it embraced all classes. Its outstanding leaders were intellec- 
tuals; “it not only drifted down to the masses but was lifted up where even gentlemen 
could behold.” Nor were there vertical geographical lines marking areas which were 
affected and untouched by the phenomenon. Its universality was pronounced. As was 
usual in all such upheavals, the Great Awakening produced deep antagonisms. Such 
practices as itinerant preaching, lay exhorting, the rash judgments and harsh con- 
demnations by the New Lights of those who opposed the revival opened the doors to 
bitter recriminations. The New Lights were accused of lacking humility. Sharp divis- 
ions split churches, and Edwards himself was compelled to excoriate the “errors” of 
the extremists. The New England Awakening was largely a Congregationalist move- 
ment. The Baptists mostly held aloof although they took on a Calvinistic emphasis 
and New England became more hospitable toward them. The Presbyterians were 
chiefly affected by the Awakening in the Middle Colonies. The Church of England 
was bypassed although many who were skeptical of the revival experiences were at- 
tracted by the “orderliness and calm” of the Anglican services, Gaustad revises down- 
ward the estimates of numbers of converts. Among the changes produced by the re- 
vival he concludes that there was deeper loyalty to worship forms, greater emphasis 
upon Christian values for church membership, a more informal, direct style of 
preaching, and better educational standards for the clergy. Three colleges, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, and Brown, had their roots in the revivals. Above all, the new emphasis 
upon the responsibility of the individual for the welfare of his soul implied a broad- 
ening of the base of Calvinism. This study has the scholarly earmarks of the doctoral 
dissertation. It is written with detachment, balance, and restraint. The author has 
done well in integrating the many facets of this great movement and in interpreting 
its meaning and consequences. 
W. M. Gewenr, University of Maryland 


ERRAND INTO THE WILDERNESS. By Perry Miller. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 244. $4.75.) Stefan Zweig long resisted 
his friends’ pleas to publish a volume of selected essays because, as he wrote: “To my 
mind every one of a conscientious writer’s books should be an organic unity, not 
merely something held together by the two boards of the binding.” Professor Miller 
has somewhat similar scruples, although he manages to lay them aside for this col- 
lection of “pieces” (he refuses to call them essays), by laying claim to the pursuit of 
the “beginning of a beginning” in American history, “the uniqueness of the American 
experience,” and the “inner logic of the research” as themes of all his remarkable stud- 
ies and as sources of organic unity for these pieces. Whether an organic unity emerges 
is, perhaps, of secondary importance. What is of primary value is the fact that within 
these two boards are reprinted, with some slight revisions and a good index, ten of Mil- 
ler’s pieces, several of which were difficult of access and all of which are useful and pro- 
vocative articles, With the exception of the first piece, which was an address given in 
1952 and which furnishes the title for the volume, the articles have been published 
previously. Here are such splendid pieces of exposition and interpretation as “Thomas 
Hooker and the Democracy of Connecticut,” “The Marrow of Puritan Divinity,” 
(with its useful explanation and corrective in the introductory statement), “Religion 
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and Society in the Early Literature of Virginia,” “The Puritan. State and Puritan So- 
ciety,” “Jonathan Edwards and the Great Awakening,” “The Rhetoric of Sensation,” 
“From Edwards to Emerson,” “Nature and the National Ego,” and “The End of the 
World.” “Errand into the Wilderness” is a beautiful example of what Miller probably 
means by the reference to his constant interest in the “inner logic of the research.” 
The title derives from an election sermon of 1670 by the Reverend Samuel Danforth, 
and the “errand” serves as a “metaphor” whereby Miller seeks “to make out some 
deeper configuration in the story [of the founding of New England] than a mere 
modification, by obvious and natural necessity, of an imported European culture in 
adjustment to a frontier.” The “errand” was the business of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, to set an example of a true Christian commonwealth for the entire world. It 
failed, or the ministers and some of the magistrates in the second half of the seventeenth 
century believed that it had failed, and they sought to explain it in sermons and his- 
tories which condemned the second generation of New Englanders for corruption, 
worldliness, and a variety of other sins adding up to a betrayal of the spirit and the 
purpose of the founders. But to Miller New England did not fail; it succeeded glori- 
ously—only to find that Old England and the rest of the world had no interest in its 
accomplishment and were even inclined to condemn it. So the New Englanders 
turned upon themselves “in bewilderment, confusion, chagrin”; but there was no sur- 
render. New England was still on an errand, though New Englanders no longer 
knew what it was. In the search for new definition they found America. The “inner 
logic” of the “Errand into the Wilderness,” then, becomes Americanization! Miller 
points out that “Puritan intellectuals were thoroughly grounded in grammar and 
rhetoric,” and he would probably agree that they were also thoroughly grounded in 
the fine art of soul-searching introspection. Could it not have been, then, that within 
‚the framework of their own inner logic as of, say, 1670, they clearly recognized a 
creeping sinfulness which really was a betrayal of the founders’ “errand” and which, 
regardless of what the rest of the world thought, they sought, however unsuccessfully, 
to arrest and to redirect New Englanders toward the original objectives? And may 
it not still be held that that original messianic “errand” was in itself peculiarly Ameri- 


can? 
Raymond P, Stearns, University of Illinois 
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Aug., 1957. 

Sterren T. Rey. Dr. William Whiting and Shays’ Rebellion. Proc. Amer. Antiquarian Soc., 
LXVI, pt. 2, 1956. 

GLENN Weaver. Anglican-Congregationalist Tensions in Pre-Revolutionary Connecticut. Hist. 
Mag. Protestant Episcopal Church, Sept, 1957. 

C. H. WiLsow. Who Captured New Amsterdam? Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1957. 

Freperic« Lewis Weis. The Colonial Clergy of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Proc. Amer. Antiquarian Soc., LXVI, pt. 2, 1956. 

STANLEY K. BERGESEN. The Quaker School for Negroes at Jericho, 1817. Nassau County [New 
York] Hist. Jour., Summer, 1957. 

Barry K. Beyer. The Chenango Canal and the Campaign for Its Construction [1829-78]. 
New York Hist., July, 1957. 
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Braxe McKerver. Rochester’s Metropolitan Prospects in Historical Perspective. Rochester Hist., 
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EpMonp M. Beam. Rochester’s Flour-Milling Industry in Pre-Canal Days. Bus. Hist, Rev., 
Summer, 1957. 

CHARLES HirscerELD. America on Exhibition: The New York Crystal Palace [1853]. American 
Quar., Summer, 1957. 

Joan E. Pomrrer. The Apologia of Governor Lawrie of East New Jersey, 1686. William and 
Mary Quar., July, 1957. 

DanreL Jacosson. Origins of the Town of Newark. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July, 1957. 

KENNETA Scorr, The Last Years of Counterfeiting in Colonial New Jersey. Ibid. 

CuarLes W. Davin. The Longwood Library. Papers Bibliog. Soc. America, 3d quar., 1957. 
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RoñerT J. Huwrer. Benjamin Franklin and the Rise of Free Treatment of the Poor by the 
Medical Profession of Philadelphia, Bull, Hist. Medicine, Mar-Apr., 1957. 

Husertis M. Communes. James D. Harris and William B. Foster, Jr., Canal Engineers. Pennsyl- 
vania Hist., July, 1957. 

J. R. Scram, The Memorial to François André Michaux fd. 1855] at the Morris Arboretum, 
University of Pennsylvania. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., C, no. 2, 1956. 

Ricamon P, MILLER. Race Street Meeting House, 1856-1956. Bull, Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring, 
1957. 
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THEODORE Sizer. The Recollections of John Ferguson Weir (1841-1926): The Tenth Street 

Studios in New York City during the 1860’s. New-York Hist. Soc! Quar., July, 1957. 
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THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XXII, THE 
TERRITORY OF FLORIDA, 1821-1824. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. xiii, 1129. $8.25.) 
This and the succeeding volumes of the Territorial Papers relating to Florida will be 
of interest chiefly to students of Florida history. These are territorial papers of a 
federal nature, principally the correspondence between officials of the federal govern- 
ment and the governors and other officials in the territory. But they by no means deal 
exclusively with administrative and political matters. Students of social and economic 
affairs will find a great many references to climate, resources, and people as well as 
such governmental problems as Jackson’s haggling diplomacy with the departing 
Spaniards, the persistent pleas of office seekers, the clamorous demands for immediate 
removal of the Indians, the urgency of clearing land claims from the British and 
Spanish periods, and the necessity for roads and canals to open up the interior of the 
unexplored peninsula. This volume maintains the high standard of selection and 
editing already established and promises to students of Florida history the most val- 
uable addition to documentary sources yet published. The editor has excluded papers 
previously edited and published in good form except where a single document com- 
pletes a series or is referred to frequently. Excluded also are documents which the 
editor considers relevant but trivial and those that contain duplicate information. All 
such exclusions are, however, carefully cited in footnotes. Only 68 of the 790 docu- 
ments in this volume have previously appeared in print. A most valuable feature of 
the editing is the footnotes which provide background for the documents, identify 
persons and places, cite the location of other relevant documents, and give cross refer- 
ences. The 140-page index is a complete and accurate guide to the use of the docu- 
ments. 

CHARLTON W. TEBEAU, University of Miami 
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LEE CHRONICLE: STUDIES OF THE EARLY GENERATIONS OF THE LEES 
OF VIRGINIA. By Cazenove Gardner Lee, Jr. Compiled and edited by Dorothy 
Mills Parker. (New York: New York University Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 411. $6.50.) This 
book brings together material about the Lee family which was compiled and written 
between 1922 and 1939 by the late Cazenove Gardner Lee in a series of articles in 
the Magazine of the Society of the Lees of Virginia. Mr. Lee’s interests ranged widely, 
including such matters as the genealogy of the English forebears of the family, the 
lands its members acquired in Virginia and Maryland, the houses they built, the 
families into which they married, the portraits for which they sat, and the location 
of the cemeteries in which they found their final resting places. The book is attrac- 
tively bound, abundantly illustrated with maps and plates, and adequately indexed. 
The reader, however, will look in vain for new and deeper insights into the Lees as 
statesmen, scholars, planters, and soldiers, for this phase of the family’s history was 
covered more fully and more perceptively by Burton J. Hendrick in his Lees of 
Virginia. Edmund J. Lee wrote a more comprehensive account of the family genealogy 
in his Lee of Virginia, although the present volume sheds some additional light on 
this subject. Cazenove Lee is obviously familiar with the principal collections of family 
papers, although he is surprisingly selective in the use he makes of them. His interest 
centers mainly in the first Richard Lee, founder of the Virginia family, his grandson, 
Thomas, and two of the famous sons of the latter, Richard Henry and William. His 
discussions of these men include little material that is new, and his failure to write 
from a critical or analytical viewpoint of their careers or personalities, or to add any 
significant new information about their public services, severely limits the value of the 
book for the historian. Genealogists, antiquarians, and those with a special interest in 
the Lee family will find the book of interest; the historical scholar who is seeking a 
deeper insight into the Lee family and the significant position it occupies in the his- 
tory of the nation will probably find it disappointing. 

James L. Bucs, Je, University of Missouri 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. Volume I, 1850-1857; Volume 
IV, 1858-1866; Volume V, 1867-1870. Collected and edited by Mary C. Simms Oli- 
phant and T. C. Duncan Eaves. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
1954; 1955; 1956. Pp. xxv, 564; xxv, 643; xxiii, 571. $8.50 each volume.) Both the 
editors and the publishers of these three volumes have maintained the high standard 
they set in the first two volumes of the series. The exacting and tedious work of 
identifying persons, places, events, and literary references where there is the slightest 
doubt about them is done with meticulous care and thoroughness. Where the original 
manuscript of the letter included has not been discovered, full data is given about the 
copy used. There are illuminating cross references to incoming letters and helpful 
biographical data about correspondents and people to whom they refer. If a letter 
has been previously published in full or in part, the reader is not only informed of the 
fact but is told how reliable the previously published version is. There is an index for 
each volume, and the final volume contains approximately 150 pages of a thorough 
“General Index” of all volumes and an “Index of Simms's Works.” The editors have 
earned and deserved high praise for a thoroughly admirable piece of scholarship. As 
for the value of the material they have edited, it is difficult to exaggerate. This is 
especially true of the last three volumes, which cover the two eventful and revolu- 
tionary decades from 1850 to 1870. Simms was always a wellinformed if partisan ob- 
server and took a keen interest in political as well as literary events. His letters are 
therefore a rich source for South Carolina, Southern, and national history. After the 
Civil War, however, his struggles to keep his large family alive became so desperate 
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that he deliberately turned aside from public events. “I remain silent because speech 
is inadequate,” he wrote. The picture of the man that emerges from these letters 
underlines the inadequacies of the biography by W. P. Trent and makes Simms all 
the more interesting and significant. 

C. Vann Woopwarp, Johns Hopkins University 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES IN LOUISIANA, 1812-1952. By Perry H. Howard. 
[Louisiana State University Studies, Social Science Series Number 5.] (Baton Rouge: 
Lovisiana State University Press. 1957. Pp. xix, 229. $3.75.) Professor Howard has set 
for himself a large order. In this study, which he calls an ecological analysis, he at- 
tempts to identify basic political tendencies in Louisiana, relate them to geographic, 
economic, and social bases, and then to trace these tendencies historically. For the 
most part, the author depends on various historical studies of Louisiana, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, and rarely utilizes primary sources. Rather, he makes his 
contribution in the careful selection from these secondary studies of materials bearing 
on his thesis, which in brief is that regional and class factors lie at the basis of po- 
litical behavior in Louisiana as elsewhere. He illustrates and supports this thesis by 
numerous maps showing election returns by parishes in elections when important 
issues were at stake, such as secession in 1860-1861; reconstruction, 1865-1877; popu- 
lism, 1892-1896; Longism, 1928-1949, and the 1952 election. Howard’s work is not 
unlike some other recent studies of political behavior, and it illustrates both strengths 
and weaknesses of such works. Personalities and local issues are treated only slightly 
if at all; the author’s explanation of Longism, for example, leaves only a limited role 
for Huey Long himself. However excellently maps and analysis describe political 
tendencies, in this reviewer’s judgment, such tendencies cannot be explained ade- 
quately without more attention to political leadership and more thorough analysis of 
political issues, On the other hand, Howard’s many maps and the good use he makes 
of them, along with his analysis of election returns, furnish the historian a good 
example of the search for meaning in political data. 

J. CARLYLE Srrrerson, University of North Carolina 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1900-1930: THE MAKING OF A 
MODERN UNIVERSITY. By Louis R. Wilson. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1957. Pp. xxi, 633. $7.50.) In 1900 the University of North Carolina, 
first state university in the country to open its doors, was still a small institution. The 
faculty numbered twenty members of professional rank and six instructors. It had 512 
students, only ten per cent more than in ante bellum days. By 1930, the faculty had 
been increased ninefold and the regular student body was five times greater than a 
generation earlier, Beyond this, the enrollment in summer, extension, and corre- 
spondence courses exceeded six thousand. These figures only hint at the true de- 
velopment of the University. During this thirty-year period, the University of North 
Carolina became a truly great institution. A distinguished faculty with able adminis- 
trative leadership had raised Chapel Hill from an obscure Piedmont village to a seat 
of learning renowned throughout the land. The story of the transformation is ably 
told in this volume. Probably no one was in as good a position to tell it as Louis R. 
Wilson, University Librarian from ıgor to 1932 and an important participant in sub- 
sequent developments. He has made excellent use of a wide range of appropriate 
documents, of earlier secondary accounts, and of his own rich, personal knowledge. 
Despite frequent cataloguing of the names of apparently every faculty member during 
the period, the reader can easily trace significant developments: securing and retaining 
superior faculty members, obtaining state support, winning material recognition from 
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alumni and other private sources, laying out an architectural plan, establishing student 
responsibility, reorganizing curricula, acquiring a library, developing programs of re- 
search and publication, lifting the level of public education, and providing a variety 
of services to the state, the South, and the nation. This is the story of the emergence 
of a great university. 

Wim H. Cartwricat, Duke University 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


JAMES WALLACE OF MACALESTER. By Edwin Kagin. With a foreword by DeWitt 
Wallace. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1957. Pp. 255. $3.50.) Small, 
church-related colleges, tribute to invincible sectarianism, sprouted too thickly in the 
nineteenth century for a land only beginning to wax fat. Many succumbed to financial 
starvation; others limped on in undistinguished poverty; and some, usually more 
fortunately located or blessed with superior leadership, rose to relative security and 
note. Macalester College enjoyed both advantages. Situated between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, it was carried through the winter of its distress by the superb leadership 
of James Wallace. Born in Obio, Wallace was educated at the College of Wooster 
and, in 1887, went to Macalester as professor of Greek. Difficulties beset him. He 
fought autocratic administrators and suffered from humiliating poverty and the con- 
stant fear that Macalester might close its doors to its handful of students and its 
numerous creditors. In 1894 he assumed the presidency, the distasteful chores of 
which evoked the acid and timeless description of the college president: “If he can 
read or write so much the better, but he must be able to raise money.” When his 
incredible labors had increased the enrollment, discharged the debt, and begun the 
endowment of the college, Wallace retired as president but remained as professor 
until 1927. This volume is not a historical work in the usual sense, being innocent of 
index, bibliography, and citations. It is, rather, a warm biographical tribute that 
succeeds in bringing Wallace to life in his strengths and foibles. It has value for the 
social historian as a case study of the staggering difficulties involved in bringing higher 
education to the outer marches. James Wallace was typical of a devoted band, too 
few to save all western colleges but numerous enough to contribute significantly to 
the cultural development of interior America. 

DonazLo F. Warner, Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire 


CATHOLIC COLONIZATION ON THE WESTERN FRONTIER. By James P. Shan- 
non. [Yale Publications in American Studies, 1.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 302. $5.00.) In this handsome volume, Father James Shan- 
non is primarily concerned with the work of Bishop John Ireland of St. Paul in estab- 
lishing ten colonies of Catholic farmers in western and southwestern Minnesota be- 
tween 1875 and 1885. Other colonizing efforts, such as those of the Irish Catholic 
Benevolent Union in Virginia and Kansas and those of the more ambitious Irish 
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Catholic Colonization Association in Nebraska and Minnesota, are also described. 
But because they were failures, or succeeded only insofar as they enjoyed the advan- 
tages of Ireland’s colonies, their function in this book is to throw the light of contrast 
upon Ireland’s performance. His colonies succeeded because they had episcopal sup- 
port, aid from the railroads in the form of transportation, land grants and credit, and 
the benefits of businesslike management. Business, church, and state cooperated to 
build Minnesota. The book agrees with earlier studies that Catholic colonization did 
not relieve the crowded Catholic slums of cities. The Minnesota settlers had been 
farmers or small businessmen in Europe or North America, equipped with the, capital, 
the character, and the desire to farm the prairies. Philanthropic efforts to settle the 
impoverished on the land invariably failed. In creating the new man the frontier was 
limited by its human resources, But John Ireland’s work is not to be judged by its 
effects upon eastern cities, but rather by the enduring character it has given to the 
culture of the Midwest. Minnesota today has the largest Catholic population of any 
state in the northwestern Mississippi Valley. Using a wide variety of sources, Shannon 
gives insight into the character of early Midwestern Catholicism. The colonies were 
not prairie ghettos; they accepted the dominant American values. Committed to busi- 
ness competition, including market farming and land speculation, they were pious but 
tolerant and esteemed bourgeois respectability (settlers were required to take the pledge 
of total abstinence). Had the author related his study more closely to the changing 
Catholic social thought of the 1870’s and 1880's, as expressed in the immigrant press, 
thus taking into consideration radical demands for federal aid to colonization en- 
dorsed by Patrick Ford and John Boyle O'Reilly, the character of Bishop Ireland’s 
colonization movement would have been more sharply etched. Despite this omission 
and minor errors in dealing with the Irish and Irish-American background, this 
study provides rewarding reading for students of American social and cultural history. 
Tromas N. Brown, Silver Spring, Maryland 


PIONEER YEARS IN THE BLACK HILLS. By Richard B. Hughes. Edited by Agnes 
Wright Spring. [Western Frontiersmen Series, VI] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1957. Pp. 366.) This volume consists of the reminiscences of Richard 
B. Hughes who, at the age of twenty, cast in his lot with the turbulent and ebullient 
mining society of the Black Hills. Hughes’s arrival in the spring of 1876 was early 
enough to enable him to observe the whole course of the region's development. The 
account, written in 1926, amply attests the skill of the newspaper reporter which 
Hughes became in 1880 after his prospecting ventures proved fruitless. A diary kept 
during the first few years of his residence supplied the chronological thread (the 
greater portion of this diary is included in the appendixes). Eschewing the sensa- 
tionalism which characterizes so much of the literature about early Deadwood, 
Hughes recalls for the reader the hazardous and by no means unexciting life endured 
in the search for sudden wealth. The account includes an intimate description of the 
“panning” and “sluicing,” incidental to prospecting, and such inevitable topics as 
mining stampedes, Indian depredations, amusements, and road agents. Of particular 
interest is the constant trek of disillusioned gold seekers out of the Hills. The volume 
is divided into three sections. The first part describes with considerable detail the 
three-week journey from Sidney, Nebraska, to Deadwood by way of Custer. The 
second part covers prospecting activities in the Northern Hills and gives a portrayal 
of life in and around Deadwood prior to 1880. The last section is briefly devoted to 
the subsequent career of Hughes in Rapid City as editor, a member of the first state 
legislature, and surveyor-general during the Cleveland administration. This is 
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definitely one of the better personal accounts of early Black Hills life, and its value 
has been greatly enhanced by the superb editing of Mrs. Spring. 
Hersert S. SCHELL, State University of South Dakota 


Errata: The reviewer of The Journal of Captain John R. Bell informs us that the 
sentence in his review identifying the first climbers of Pike’s Peak should read: “Dr. 
James, a scientist, and two civilian members of the expedition were the first white men 
to climb the mountain” (AHR, LXII [October, 1957], 244). 
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Eastern Newspapers; 1854. Kansas Hist. Quar., Summer, 1957. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON. Love Letters and Journal of Comfort I. Slack [cont.]. Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist. Soc., June, 1957. 

Guy S. Kerr. Minutes of Nebraska Presbytery, 1849-51, and of Presbytery of Highland, 
185758. Ibid, 

Letters of a Proselyte, the Hascall-Pomeroy Correspondence [cont 1847-50]. Utah Hist. 


Quar., July, 1957. . 
Wuzaáro E. Wicar. An Appeal from California in 1848 [by Jonathan B. Stevenson]. Pacific 


Hist. Rev., Aug., 1957. 
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Stanley J. Stein! 


DOCUMENTOS INEDITOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE COLOMBIA. Volume IV, 
1533-1538. Collected by Juan Friede. (Bogotá: Academia Colombiana de Historia. 
1956. Pp. 393.) In 1948, the Academia Colombiana de Historia at Bogotá com- 
missioned its corresponding member, Juan Friede, to begin the selection from the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville of the present collection of unpublished docu- 
ments relating to the period of discovery and conquest of Colombia to 1550, when 
the Real Audiencia was established. The first volume, covering the period 1509- 
1528, appeared in 1955, seven years after the work had been authorized. The 
arrangement is chronological. The orthography has been modernized with ab- 
breviations spelled out. Marginal notes are used fairly frequently for identification 
or for indication of content. There are very few editorial notes. Of documents of 
general character, only those sections relating to Colombia are reproduced. Docu- 
ments deemed to be of lesser interest are summarized. At the end of the volume 
Friede indicates the documents or sections of documents of the present collection 
in the great “Collección Muñoz,” made in the late eighteenth century, which is at 
the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. There are separate volume indexes to 
places, persons, and topics. Although published at Bogotá, Colombia, the work is 
being printed in Madrid, making for convenience in handling the proof. The 
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period actually covered in the present volume is 1535 (not 1533 as on the cover 
and title page) to 1538. For such a basic collection of documents relating to Co- 
lombia, it would seem useful if consideration could be given to having a few sets 
printed on a more permanent paper for deposit in some of the national libraries. 
Appearance of the volume itself raises the question as to how far the unpublished 
documents of the period of Spanish discovery and conquest have been and are 
being made available in print. 
James B. Cuutps, Library of Congress 


QUATORZE CALVINISTES CHEZ LES TOPINAMBOUS: HISTOIRE D'UNE 
MISSION GENEVOISE AU BRESIL (1556-1558). By Olivier Reverdin. (Geneva: 
Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 1957. Pp. 109.) The author of this little 
paper-bound volume tells again the story of the most serious attempt, among sev- 
eral, of the French to challenge the Portuguese claim to Brazil. The undertaking 
was directed by Admiral Gaspar de Coligny for the professed purpose of finding a 
refuge for his harassed religionists, and incidentally of evangelizing the “savages” 
at the heart of the region renamed “Antarctic France.” Under the leadership of 
Nicolas Durand de Villegagnon, the venture was perhaps as much for the general 
enlargement of the power and prestige of Henry IPs empire. In any event, this 
disciple of Calvin led more than a hundred persons, both Huguenots and Catho- 
lics, to the Bay of Rio de Janeiro to establish a French colony. Although the in- 
terlopers fortified several islands in the bay and attempted to cultivate friendly 
relations with the Topinambous “savages,” the venture was broken up by the 
Portuguese Governor Mem de Sa in 1560, his task made the easier by dissensions 
among the followers of Villegagnon. Following arrangements with the govern- 
ment of Henry I, the officials of the Huguenot church at Geneva dispatched 
fourteen of its missionaries to participate in the establishment of the colony on 
the Brazilian bay. Calvin’s mandates to his faithful fourteen stressed two objec- 
tives: to establish a refuge for Huguenots and to evangelize the “savages” (the 
Topinambous). Hitherto the accounts of this mid-sixteenth-century venture into Brazil 
have been based primarily upon the uncritical, often polemical, works of Jean de 
Léry and Jean Crespin. Reverdin bases his study largely upon the correspondence 
of persons contemporary to and participants in the venture and seems to subject 
his material to a critical, objective analysis. Though not indicated in his title, his 
account ties the religious into the broader aspects of the venture very nicely. 

Lawrence F. Hur, Ohio State University 


HISTORIOGRAFÍA DEL BRASIL, SIGLO XVI. By José Honório Rodrigues. [His- 
toriografías, IV.] (Mexico, D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, 
Comisión de Historia. 1957. Pp. 102.) Previous volumes of the Comisión de Historia's 
historiographic series have covered both colonial and national eras; presumably several 
books will be devoted to each of the larger countries. In this volume, the first on 
Brazil, José Honório Rodrigues, one of his country's leading historians, librarians, and 
editors, critically analyzes the contemporary accounts of Brazil's first century of his- 
torical existence. The book is divided into four sections: the first epoch, 1500-1549; 
the Jesuit accounts; the chronicles; and the foreign descriptions and notices. Each 
item is viewed as a historical document; the first and subsequent editions are indi- 
cated, and in relevant cases the location of the manuscript; the value of the critical 
editions, if any, and an analysis of previous evaluations are also discussed. As expected, 
attention is paid in the case of foreign works to Portuguese translations. Aside from 
his own penetrating evaluation of the early accounts of Brazil, Rodrigues naturally 
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has relied on previous historians. The names of Jaime Cortesao, Serafim Leite, Varn- 
hagan, and Capistrano de Abreu, among others, appear frequently. There is perhaps 
too much discussion of Capistrano, which may be explained by his current revival in 
Brazil and by the fact that the author is one of Capistrano’s leading editors. This 
volume may well serve as a model for future numbers of the series. Certainly it will 
be indispensable for the student both of sixteenth-century Brazil and of Brazilian 
historiography. The work was written in Portuguese, and the translation is by An- 
tonio Alatorre. Unfortunately, here and there Portuguese titles have been partially 
Castilianized. Such minor defects point to the major question of why this work ap- 
pears in Castilian; its specialized nature and appeal would have been made more ef- 
fective if it had been left in the original. 
Grorce C. A. BorurEr, Georgetown University 
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Emo Ropricuzz Demorrat, Apuntes y documentos del comercio en la América. Clio (Ciudad 
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AboLFo MoraLes, ed. Una rebelión libertaria en Chuquisaca en 1601. Rev. hist. de Amer. (Mex- 
ico, D. F.), Dec., 1956. 
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» » + « Historical News » = » + 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Considerable expense and delay are involved when the Association is not 
quickly informed of a member’s change of address. When copies of the Review 
are returned because of faulty address, the members either do not receive them 
or receive them late, and there is an additional cost to the Association of about 
40 cents. Members should notify the Association, at 400 A Street, S.E., Washing- 
ton 3, D. C., of any change of address before the fifteenth of the month preceding 
Review publication (before March 15, June 15, September 15, December 15). 
The Review cannot promise to supply back copies beyond six months after 
publication, though back copies of published issues are often available from 
the Macmillan Company. Members not receiving their Review should notify 
the Association office immediately. 


Competition is open for the following prizes, to be offered by the American 
Historical Association at the 1958 annual meeting: Herbert Baxter Adams Prize 
($200), for a monograph in manuscript or in print in the field of European his- 
tory. Work must be submitted by June 1, 1958. George Louis Beer Prize (about 
$200), for the best work, in print or manuscript, on European international his- 
tory since 1895. Work must be submitted by June 1, 1958. Albert ]. Beveridge 
Award ($1,000 plus royalty of five per cent after cost of publication; publication 
for honorable mention), for the best complete original manuscript (of 50,000- 
125,000 words) in English on American history (United States, Canada, and 
Latin America). The manuscript must be the author's first or second work and 
must be submitted, in legible ribbon copy, before May 1, 1958. John H. Dunning 
Prize (about $140), for a monograph in manuscript or in print on any subject 
relating to American history. Work must be submitted by June 1, 1958. Watu- 
mull Prize ($500), for the best work on the history of India originally published 
in the United States. Three copies of the work must be submitted by September 
15, 1958. Cash values of all awards are subject to change. 


- The Old Dominion Foundation has made a grant to the American Historical 
Association to continue, on a limited scale and for one year, the microfilming of 
German war documents in the United States and England. 


The American Historical Association has received a grant from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., to prepare a Guide to Photographed Historical Ma- 
terials in the United States and Canada. The Canadian Historical Association is ` 
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cooperating in the project. The American Historical Association’s Committee on 
Documentary Reprodúction will supervise the work, which will be directed by 
Professor Richard W. Hale, Jr., Boston University. Preparation of the Guide 
will take about two years, and publication will follow. 

Those who wish to make suggestions or obtain further information should 
write to Dr. Richard W. Hale, Jr., Boston University, Copley Square Campus, 
84 Exeter Street, Room 401, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Committee (the Bureau) of the International Committee of 
the Historical Sciences will hold its 1958 meetings in the United States. Its 
members will arrive in Boston on Sunday, October 5, and between then and 
Saturday, October 18, will hold meetings and make a trip that will include vari- 
ous institutions on the Atlantic seaboard between Boston and Washington. Mem- 
bers of the Bureau will be available for some speaking engagements, either before 
or after the scheduled trip. Those interested in arranging for such speaking 
engagements should communicate with the American member of the Bureau, 
Donald C. McKay, 100 Woodside Avenue, Amherst, Massachusetts, indicating 
subjects desired, nature of the occasion, honoraria (if available), etc. 

The members of the Bureau expected (the list is not yet quite firm) are: 
Professor Federico Chabod, University of Rome (president); Sir Charles Webster, 
Professor of History, Emeritus, University of London (vice-president); Profes- 
sor Torwald Höjer, University of Stockholm (vice-president); Professor Robert 
Fawtier, Professor of History, Emeritus, Sorbonne (former president); Professor 
Michel Francois, Ecole des Chartres (secretary general); Professor Louis Junod, 
University of Lausanne (treasurer); and the following members—Professors I. J. 
Brugmans, University of Amsterdam; A. A. Gouber, vice-president of the Soviet 
National Historical Committee; Gerhard Ritter, University of Freiburg; and 
Heinrich Schmid, University of Vienna. Messrs. Chabod, Junod, and Schmid 
speak German, French, and Italian; the other members of the Bureau speak Eng- 
lish, as well as certain other languages. 

Any further suggestions of subjects for dais papers for the Congress at 
Stockholm, August 21-28, 1960, should be sent to Mr. McKay as soon as possible, 
and not later than February 15, 1958. Each paper should bear some, though not 
necessarily an intimate, relationship to one of the Reports. A list of the Reports, 
which are to be printed and circulated in advance of the Congress, is presented 
here (the list represents decisions reached at the meetings of the Bureau in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in June, 1957): 

I. Methodology: 1. Die Wirkung der Geschichtsphilosophie des xrx Jahrhun- 
derts auf die gegenwärtige Geschichtswissenschaft, Dr. E. Rothacker (Heidel- 
berg, Germany); 2. The History of the Writing of History, Professor H. Butter- 
field (Cambridge, England); 3. Cultural History, Its Development and Methods, 
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Professor F. Gilbert (Bryn Mawr, United States); 4. L’histoire des sciences et 
de Ja technique, Professor A. J. Forbes (Amsterdam, Netherlands); 5. La périodi- 
‚sation de Phistoire universelle, Professor E. M. Joukov (Moscow, U.S.S,R.); 6. 
Les méthodes de la démographie historique et le probléme de la mortalité dans 
son incidence sur l'histoire générale, Messrs. Henry and L. Chevalier (Paris, 
France). 

II. Antiquity: 1. The Problem of Mycenean Culture and Script, Professor 
Sterling Dow (Harvard, United States); 2. La democratizzazione della cultura 
nel Basso Impero, Professor S. Mazzarino (Catania, Italy); 3. Le processus du 
développement historique et le róle historique des états antiques sur le littoral de 
la Mer Noire, Professor V. O. Blavatski (Moscow, U.S.S.R.); 4. Die Sklaverei 
in der grieschich-romischen Welt, Dr. S. Lauffer (Munich, Germany); 5. La 
numismatique impériale romaine comme source de l'histoire économique et fi- 
nanciére, M, Guey (Lyon, France); 6. Les populations et civilisations dans la 
vallée du Danube de l'époque pré-romaine au début du Moyen-Age, Professor C, 
Daicoviciu-lasi and I. Nestor (Bucharest, Roumania). 

Ill. Middle Ages: 1. From Tang to Sung: The Transitional Period in Chinese 
and East Asia’s History, Professor T. Yamamoto (Tokyo, Japan); 2. The Social 
Structure of Russia in the Early Middle Ages, Professor Rahbek-Schmidt (Aar- 
hus, Denmark); 3. Law and the Medieval Historian, Dr. W. Ullmann (London, 
England); 4. Die geschichtliche Bedeutung der germanischen Aufassung vom 
Kónigtum und Adel, Dr. K. Hauck (Erlangen, Germany); 5. La cittá comun- 
ale italiana dei secoli xm e xm nelle sue note caratteristiche, rispetto al movi- 
mento comunale europeo, Professor E, Sestan (Florence, Italy); 6. Problémes ac- 
tuels sur les institutions ecclésiastiques du Moyen-Age, Professor G. Le Bras 
(Holy See). 

IV. Modern History: 1. Dominium maris Baltici, xvı® et xvn® siècles, Professor 
G. Labuda (Poznan, Poland); 2. Estructura administrativa estatal en los siglos 
xvı® y xvir®, Professor V. Vives (Barcelona, Spain); 3. L’illuminismo nel settecento 
europeo, Professor F. Venturi (Genoa, Italy); 4. La période de transition du 
féodalisme au capitalisme du xvr? au xvmi® siècle en Europe centrale, Professors 
Klima and Macurek (Prague, Brno, Czechoslovakia); 5. Problémes de la Ré- 
forme dans les pays scandinaves, Dr. S. Kjöllerstrom (Lund, Sweden); 6. Les 
rapports politiques entre Pest et l’ouest européens pendant la guerre de Trente 
Ans, Professor R. F. Porchnev (Moscow, U.S.S.R.). 

V. Contemporary History: 1. British Overseas Settlements and Self-Govern- 
ment since 1783, Professor Vincent T. Harlow (Oxford, England); 2. Les prob- 
lémes de l’&migration aux xrx® et xx® siècles, Professor Ingrid Semmingsen (Oslo, 
Norway); 3. Le socialisme et la premiére guerre mondiale, Professor Haag (Lou- 
vain, Belgium); 4. Les problémes nationaux dans la monarchie des Habsbourgs, 
Dr. F. Zwitter. (Ljubliana, Jugoslavia); 5. Traditional Culture and Modern De- 
velopments in India, Professor N. Brown (Pennsylvania, United States); 6. Les 
problèmes de la structure des entreprises au x1x* siècle, M. Girard (Paris, France). 
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Two colloquia have also been organized, to take place just before the opening 
of the Congress, one on “European Universities in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance,” Professor Stelling-Michaud (Geneva, Switzerland), and one on 
“Price History before 1750,” Professor E. J. Hamilton (Chicago, United States). 
The opening and closing addresses of the Congress will be given by Swedish his- 
torians and will have for their respective themes: “International Relations in the 
North in the Age of the Vikings,” and “The Baltic and the Mediterranean from 
the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries.” 

The plans of the Swedish National Committee for the Congress are moving 
forward. The King, himself an archaeologist, will greet the delegates at the open- 
ing session in Stockholm. 


The Sixth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held July 8-13, 1957, 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University of London. A full report of this 
conference will be published in the Bulletin of the Institute; this interim sum- 
mary will serve to outline the character and activities of the conference, which 
was well attended by 750 historians from American and British universities in 
the proportion of roughly one to six. The meetings were admirably diversified in 
character and scope; general meetings, sectional meetings, expeditions, and social 
gatherings were well spaced. 

A cosmopolitan analysis of “The Bond of the Common Law,” by A. L. Good- 
hart, now master of University College, Oxford, opened the series of conference 
papers. Other general meeting speakers were A. D, Momigliano, whose “Herodo- 
tus and the Formation of Modern Historiography” would alone have lent dis- 
tinction to any academic festival, and Julian P. Boyd, who learnedly traced 
through some three centuries “The Role of the Editor of Historical Documents 
in America.” The first meeting was followed by a tribute to Sir Hilary Jenkin- 
son and the presentation of a festschrift; the other two afforded opportunity for 
lively discussion. 

Twenty-four sectional meetings covered fields as diverse as Byzantine diplo- 
macy, the social development of Hungary in the nineteenth century, and the use 
of oral evidence in West African history, as well as topics in more familiar areas, 
such as the Irish university question, James I and Anglo-Scottish unity, the land- 
scape of American culture, Burke, the third earl Grey, Cornwallis, the Hussites, 
the citizens of York in the thirteenth century, immigrant imperialism in Massa- 
chusetts under Shirley, and the Estates of Wurtemburg. Bernard Bailyn's bril- 
liant paper on politics and social structure in seventeenth-century Virginia and J. 
Brooke's deliberately controversial account of Burke’s relations with Rockingham, 
concluding with the statement that the philosopher’s mentality was that of a fam- 
ily retainer, both provoked amusing and useful contributions from the floor. So 
did Donald G. Barnes’s lively defense of Cornwallis and J. B. Conacher’s discus- 
sion of the tenuous and fortuitous character of party alignments as contrasted 
with the importance of personal relationships among the Peelites, 1846-1859. 
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Stress will be laid by American participants on the plan of the organizers of 
the English meetings and the stern discipline imposed on and accepted by the 
speakers selected. Speakers limited their remarks to forty minutes of the hour 
and a quarter sessions; there were no multiple paper meetings nor were there 
any announced and formal commentators. This ensured time for discussion, the 
high standard of which was generally admitted and valued. In the debates, parti- 
cipation from both sides of the Atlantic was equally spontaneous and profitable. 

The Conference as usual spaced out the general and sectional meetings with 
well-arranged tours to places in and around London, this year reaching as far as 
Colchester and its castle, with a most rewarding stop at Ingatestone Hall, home 
of the Essex County Record office (surely a model for all such institutions), Chi- 
chester, and St, Albans. A brief trip on the Grand Canal in spite of rain proved 
unexpectedly fascinating and illustrated the function of these waterways both in 
the days of the Bridgewater experiments and now in an age of competing trans- 
portation systems, Many of the conferees were received, also in the rain, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace where tea and exhibits of medieval 
manuscripts and of Americana from the collection there were attractions. A round 
of officially organized and privately sponsored parties provided hospitality for 
everyone and ample chance for conversation. Once more Americans must thank 
the Institute, its director, its secretaries, and staff for their enormous labors. 

The 1958 Conference will be held in London, July ro-12. American scholars 
who expect to be in England at that time should write the Institute for details. 


The problems of furthering research in Marxism and Leninism on an interna- 
tional basis were the subject of a conference of scholars from European countries 
and the United States held in Amsterdam, August 1-3, 1957. The conclusion was 
that there is a need for intensifying objective scientific research activities in this 
field, for additional collaboration, and some coordination of research efforts. In 
order to further these interests, the conference resolved to encourage international 
cooperation in editing source materials, educating young scholars, and forwarding 
individual research. Among the participants were A. G. Meyer of Michigan 
State University and G. L. Kline of New York. 


The European Association for American Studies held its second meeting at 
the Fondation des Etats-Unis in Paris, September 3-6, 1957; the first was held at 
Salzburg in 1954. The 1957 program concentrated on three themes: “Emigration- 
Immigration,” “The Businessman in America and Europe,” and “The Frontier— 
An American Phenomenon?” Four historians from the United States presented 
papers: Arthur Bestor, University of Illinois, “The Transit of Communitarian 
Socialism to Ámerica”; Jeannette P. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, “Mis- 
taken Notions Concerning the Role of the American Businessman” (a critique 
of papers by Edgar Salin, University of Basle, and Louis Landré, University of 
Paris, analyzing and comparing American business types); Roy F. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “The Present State of American Research on the Fron- 
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tier Problem”; and Dietrich Gerhard, Washington University and University of 
Cologne, “The American Frontier in Comparative View.” The convention elected 
Max Silberschmidt, University of Zurich, as president, Richard Pear, London 
School of Economics, as chairman of the executive committee, and Dietrich Ger- 
hard as editor of the Newsletter. The EAAS is planning for a 1958 meeting. Hos- 
pitality was extended by Dr. Robert O. Mead, director, Fondation des Etats-Unis, 
and Mrs. Mead, and by the Honorable George W. Perkins, United States Am- 
bassador to NATO, and Mrs. Perkins. Other Americans in attendance included 
George Adams, Salzburg Seminar; Jesse Bier, Montana State University; Donald 
Brandon, American Embassy, Bonn; John Hamilton, United States Information 
Agency, Paris; Eleanora Mancuso, American Embassy, Rome; and Theodore 
Marburg, Marquette University. 


The Second International Congress of Historians of the United States and 
Mexico will be held on November 4-6, 1958, at the University of Texas, Austin. 
Its sponsors in the United States are the University of Texas, the American His- 
torical Association, and the Texas State Historical Association; the Mexican spon- 
sors are the University of Mexico, the Institute of Anthropology and History, and 
the Academy of Historical Sciences of Monterrey. The program includes sessions 
on “Pre-Hispanic Peoples of the United States and Mexico,” “The Medieval Iber- 
ian Frontier, 800-1500,” “Mexican and American Conceptions of the Frontier,” 
“Society and Culture in the United States and Mexico: The Texas Ranch and 
the Mexican Hacienda,” “The Great Frontier Concept, 1500-1950,” “The His- 
torian’s Task from the American and Mexican Viewpoint,” and “Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States and Mexico.” Inquiries concerning the conference 
should be directed to Archibald R. Lewis, Secretary General, Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Historians of the United States and Mexico, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


OTHER HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


A symposium entitled “Some Ideas, Areas and Factors in 20th Century Amer- 
ican Diplomatic History” was held August 20-30, at Lawrence, Kansas, spon- 
sored by the department of history of the University of Kansas. Participants 
included Richard N. Current, Wisconsin; John A. DeNovo, Pennsylvania 
State University; Fritz T. Epstein, Library of Congress; Robert H. Ferrell, In- 
diana University; Louis L. Gerson, University of Connecticut; James C. Malin, 
University of Kansas; William L. Neumann, Goucher College; Louis Martin 
Sears, Purdue; Roland N. Stromberg, University of Maryland. Symposium di- 
rector and discussion leader was George L. Anderson. The papers presented will 
be published. 


The Society of American Archivists held its annual business meeting in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, October 3, 1957. Officers for 1957-1958 are as follows: president, 
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William D. Overman, Akron, Ohio; vice-president, Oliver W. Holmes, National 
Archives; secretary, Dolores C. Renzo, Denver, Colorado; treasurer, Leon deVa- 
linger, Jr., Dover, Delaware; and editor, Philip G. Bauer, Bethesda, Maryland. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Midwest Conference on British Historical 
Studies was held at the University of Chicago on November 2-3, 1957, with 
about sixty people attending. Papers were read by D. J. McDougall, Toronto, on 
“Canada and Ireland, a Contrast in Constitutional Development,” by R. S. Hoyt, 
Minnesota, on “Domesday, Satellites and Circuits,” and by W. C. Richardson, 
Louisiana State University, and L. Baldwin Smith, Northwestern, on “Recent 
Work on the Tudor Period.” J. F. C. Harrison of Leeds University spoke at the 
dinner on “Recent Researches on the Chartist Movement.” Herbert Heaton, Min- 
nesota, has been succeeded as chairman by Charles F. Mullett, Missouri. C. L. 
Mowat and Alan Simpson of the University of Chicago are the joint secretaries, 
The next meeting of the Conference will be on November 1-2, 1958, at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of George Fort Milton, edi- 
tor, historian, and federal official, as a gift from Mrs. Milton. Dated from 1927 to 
1945, but concentrated in the 1930's, the approximately 15,000 papers include an 
extensive correspondence concerned with Mr. Milton’s research for his books on 
the Civil War era, exchanges with such historians and writers as Matthew Page 
Andrews, Julian P. Boyd, Raymond L. Buell, James G. Randall, and William Al- 
len White, and correspondence on political and economic matters with William 
G. McAdoo, George Foster Peabody, and Cordell Hull. “The papers also contain 
copies of lectures and manuscripts of Mr. Milton's books, 

Donald R. Richberg has given the Library the first installment of his per- 
sonal papers. The present gift consists of about 2,500 pieces, which reflect Mr. 
Richberg's success at the bar and his career in the federal service as general 
counsel to the National Recovery Administration, executive director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, and special assistant to the Áttorney General, during 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt's administration, 

An important addition to the Library's holdings of manuscripts relating to 
the history of the Negro in America are the papers of Robert H. Terrell, teachér, 
lawyer, and jurist, which have been presented by his daughter, Mrs, Phyllis Ter- 
rell Langston. At the time of his death in 1925, Judge Terrell was the dean of 
the Municipal Court bench of the District of Columbia and had established the 
remarkable record of having been reversed in his decisions by the Court of Ap- 
peals only five times in twenty-three years. Of particular interest in the papers is 
correspondence in 1914, when Senator James K. Vardaman of Mississippi led 
protests against Judge Terrell’s reappointment to the Municipal Court by Presi- 
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dent Wilson, and manuscript drafts of many of the Judge’s lectures and pamphlets 
concerning the Negro. 

Mrs. Richard A. Zwemer has delivered to the Library an organized collection 
of approximately 6,000 early records of the National Consumers’ League. The 
papers, dating from 1899 to 1946, document the struggles of the League against 
sweatshops, child labor, excessive working hours, and under pay in American 
industry. 


The University of California Library, Berkeley, and the Institute of Slavic 
_ Studies have received the collection of Slavic materials of Robert J. Kerner, who 
until his death in November, 1956, was Sather professor of history emeritus at 
the University of California. Presented by Mrs. Robert J. Kerner, his widow, the 
collection includes over 1,000 books, well over 1,000 periodicals, 200 brochures, 
and some 600 unbound titles in the field of Slavic affairs. The materials give 
particular attention to tsarist and Soviet Russian eastward expansion'to the Paci- 
fic and provide a primary source dealing with the subject of Russian occupation 
of Alaska and settlement in California. 


The Orin Grant Libby Manuscript Collection at the University of North Da- 
kota has recently received the correspondence of John Morris Gillette (August 9, 
1886-September 24, 1949), sometimes called the dean of rural sociology. He was 
president of the American Sociological Society in 1928. Also received were the 
records of the North Dakota Wheat Growers Association, a wheat pool operating 
from 1922 to 1931. The documents were presented by the association’s secretary- 
treasurer, A. J. Scott. . 


A new compendium of the Columbia University Oral History Collection, 
which consists of the reminiscences of leading figures in many sectors of Ameri- 
can life, has been issued as an aid to research scholars. The compendium offers 
brief descriptions of 195 manuscripts, about two thirds of which are now available 
to qualified researchers. It may be obtained from the Oral History Research Of- 
fice, 103 Butler Library, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. The 
collection is particularly strong in the fields of national politics (especially the 
New Deal period), New York City politics, international relations, the labor 
movement, agricultural policy, book publishing, law, and social work. 


A study of American library resources and needs in the field of Slavic and 
East European affairs has been begun by the Association of Research Libraries, 
in cooperation with the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. Thé study will 
include an evaluation of existing resources, a review of the bibliographical and 
fiscal problems of procurement, and a survey of pertinent inter-librafy aids and 
services. It is hoped that findings and recommendations will be presented by 
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summer, 1958. Communications should be addressed to Mr. Melville J. Ruggles, 
Vice-President of the Council on Library Resources, P. O. Box 1703, Washington 
13, D.C, 


PUBLICATION NEWS 


The Harvard history department, through Franklin L. Ford, chairman of its 
Publications Committee, has announced that book manuscripts to be considered 
in the department’s annual competition will be accepted each year up to Septem- 
ber 1 (closing date was previously April 1). Scholars who have manuscripts to be 
considered in the two departmental series, the Harvard Historical Studies and 
the Harvard Historical Monographs, should submit them to the Publications 
Committee, Holyoke 5, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has announced the establishment 
of a Committee on Scholarly Publication. Membership on the committee is ap- 
portioned equally among commercial publishers, university presses, and scholarly 
authors, and includes: Thomas Bledsoe (‘The Beacon Press); Erwin Goodenough 
(Yale University); Archibald A. Hill (University of Texas); William Jovanovich 
(Harcourt Brace and Company); Bernard Perry (Indiana University Press); 
Victor Reynolds (Cornell University Press); Roger Shugg (University of Chicago 
Press); Joseph R. Strayer (Princeton University); and Victor Weybright (New 
American Library). Frederick Burkhardt, president of the ACLS, is chairman. 

Problems to be considered by the committee include the relation of publica- 
tion to the career of the college or university teacher, the extent to which sub- 
ventions to publishers are required and the availability of such subventions, manu- 
facturing costs and new devices of manufacture, and the problems of distribution. 
A report is to be submitted by December, 1958. 


The Syndics of Cambridge University Press have announced plans for publi- 
cation of The New Cambridge Modern History, in fourteen volumes. This is not 
a revised form of the earlier work (1912) but an altogether new undertaking, 
the result of new knowledge of every country and period, presented by new meth- 
ods. The plan and purpose remain essentially unchanged: to give intelligible form 
to the history of European civilization which, since the fifteenth century, has 
spread over most of the world. The first two volumes, I, The Renaissance and 
VII, The Old Regime, appeared in the fall of 1957. Sir George Clark, J. R. M. 
Butler, and J. P. T. Bury form the Advisory Committee for the History, and 
each volume is in the charge of a separate editor. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


The Social Science Research Council will offer travel grants to scholars resid- 
ing in the United States, for attendance at selected international congresses and 
conferences to. be held during the next three years, for the purpose of fostering the 
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exchange of information and ideas among social scientists of different nations. 
Lists of eligible congresses and conferences to be held before the end of the year 
1960 will be announced in advance, and grants will be offered only for listed 
meetings. To be approved for inclusion in the program a meeting or conference 
must be sponsored by an ‘international body, or by a national association in a 
foreign country with the participation of social scientists invited from several na- 
tions, and the place of meeting must be outside the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico. 

In selecting recipients of travel grants the committee will seek persons who by 
their presence, participation, or organizing services, will make major contribu- 
tions to the success of a conference; and scholars who by their attendance will gain 
ideas and contacts that will advance their own research. Special consideration will 
be given to younger social scientists and to those who have had relatively little op- 
portunity to become acquainted with foreign colleagues. Applicants for grants 
should have the Ph. D, degree or equivalent qualifications, but need not be mem- 
bers of particular associations, The normal amount of each grant will be equiva- 
lent to the lowest round-trip tourist class or excursion airplane fare between the 
recipient’s home and the place of meeting, applicable to the actual period of the 
conference. Grantees will be free to travel at any time and by any means, but any 
excess cost must be met from other sources. No allowance will be made for living 
expenses. Application forms will be supplied by the Council (230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York) on request. 


The first annual Literary Award given by the Alabama Library Association 
for the best book of fiction or nonfiction about Alabama, went to Malcolm C. 
McMillan, research professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute for his 
book, Constitutional Development in Alabama: A Study in Politics, the Negro, 
and Sectionalism (University of North Carolina Press, 1955). 


Awards for study in statistics by persons whose primary field is not statistics 
but one of the physical, biological, or social sciences to which statistics can be 
applied are offered by the Department of Statistics of the University of Chicago, 
The awards range from $3,600 to $5,000 on the basis of an eleven-month resi- 
dence. The closing date for application for the academic year 1958-1959 is Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958. Further information may be obtained from the Department of 
Statistics, Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The American Numismatic Society’s seventh, ten-week Summer Seminar in 
Numismatics will be held in 1958. The Society will again offer grants-in-aid to 
students who will have completed at least one year’s graduate study in June, 1958, 
in archaeology, classics, economics, history, history of art, oriental languages, or 
other humanistic fields. The offer is restricted to students or junior instructors 
at universities in the United States and Canada. Further information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the office of the Society, Broadway between 


rants must be filed by March 1, 1958. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES? 


niversity of Akron: Clara G. Roe promoted to professor; Henry S. Vyver- 
appointed assistant professor. University of Alabama: Thomas B, Alexan- 
ıppointed visiting associate professor; Gerald Strauss appointed assistant 
ssor, and Wilburt S. Brown temporary instructor. Alabama Polytechnic 
ute: Robert A. Naylor promoted to assistant professor; Edward Williamson, 
urd W. Grifiin, and Thomas A. Belser appointed assistant professors. Bard 
ge (Annandale-on-Hudson, New York): Samuel D. Ehrenpreis appointed 
ant professor. Bennington College: Robert V. Daniels appointed to the so- 
cience staff for 1957-58. University of California (Davis): Richard N. 
ab promoted to assistant professor. Cambridge University (England): M. I. 
y, of Rutgers University, elected a Fellow of Jesus College. Carnegie Insti- 
f Technology: Robert Schwarz promoted to associate professor and George 
. Ellis to assistant professor; Edward V. Chmielewski, David N. Gidman, 
„udwig F. Schaefer appointed instructors. Columbia University: David H. 
Id promoted to professor; Frederick D. Kersliner, Jr., appointed associate 
ssor at Teachers College. Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa): C. William 
rood promoted to associate professor. 

enison University: Morton B. Stratton named chairman of the department 
ree years; Robert Seager promoted to associate professor; William Preston 
David Watson promoted to assistant professors. Duke University: E. Mal- 
Carroll, who retired as chairman of the department, continues as James 
uke Professor of History. East Tennessee State College (Johnson City): 
c B. Williams, Jr., promoted to professor; James E, Sutton promoted to as- 
e professor, with a year’s leave of absence to teach at Indiana University; 
»n A. Brown and Willard B. Gatewood, Jr., appointed assistant professors. 
College (Cleveland, Ohio): Joseph W. Ink promoted to assistant professor. 
ersity of Georgia: Wilbur Devereux Jones and C. Jay Smith, Jr., promoted 
ociate professors; Lothar L. Tresp appointed assistant professor; Walter S. 
hett appointed instructor; Horace Montgomery named director of the Uni- 
y Center in Georgia. Harvard University: Ralph W. Hidy, of New York 
rsity, appointed Isidor Strauss Professor of Business History. University of 
ton: Edwin A. Miles, Stanley E. Siegel, and Richard D. Younger promoted 
ociate professors; Allen J. Going, of the University of Alabama, appointed 
ate professor. Indiana University: S. Y. Teng promoted to professor and 
he Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 


} not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, 
orary degrees and citations. 
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Piotr S. Wandycz to assistant professor; Warren H. Carroll and Jack M. Sosin 
appointed lecturers for 1957-58; Arthur R. Hogue on sabbatical leave for the 
second semester, 1957-58, for research in England; Robert E. Quirk on sabbatical 
leave for the second semester, 1957-58, for research in Mexico. 

Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, New Jersey): The following were’ 
named members of the Institute for 1957-58: Friedrich Baethgen, Munich; G. P. 
Chapman, London; David H. Donald, Columbia University; Friedrich K. Dor- 
ner, Munster; Colin T. Eisler, Yale University; Leo Eizenhofer, O.S.B., Heidel- 
berg; Herbert Feis; Paul Frankl, Princeton University; Jean Gottman, Paris; 
Frederick G. Heymann, Fieldston School and New School for Social Research; 
P. P. Kahane, Jerusalem; Edward S. Kennedy, Beirut; S. J. Konefsky, Brooklyn 
College; Alexandre Koyré, Paris; Otto J. Maenchen, University of California, 
Berkeley; W. N. Medlicott, London; Otto Neugebauer, Brown University; Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary; Folke Nordstrom, Uppsala; Lionel 
Pearson, Stanford University; Robert A. Pratt, University of North Carolina; 
Derek J. Price, Cambridge, England; Gert von der Osten, Hanover, Germany; 
H. T. Wade-Gery, Oxford; C. Veronica Wedgwood, London; Don Marion 
Wolfe, Brooklyn College; and R. E. Wycherley, North Wales University College. 

Johns Hopkins University: Richard H. Shryock to retire in June, 1958, as 
William H. Welch Professor of the History of Medicine and as director of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine. He has been appointed librarian of the 
American Philosophical Society and part-time professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Keuka College (Keuka Park, New York): Rosemary Husband, of 
St. Andrews University, Scotland, appointed visiting lecturer. University of Mary- 
land: Earl S. Beard and Patrick W. Riddleberger promoted to assistant profes- 
sors; Albert D. Mott and Helen A. Rivlin appointed assistant professors; Gerald 
G. Eggert, William F. McKee, and Kenneth B. O’Brien appointed instructors. 
Michigan State University: John A. Garraty promoted to professor; Charles R. 
Crowe, of College of William and Mary, appointed assistant professor, and 
George B. Baehr, Jr., of Notre Dame University, appointed instructor. University 
of Minnesota: Paul Murphy, of Ohio State University, appointed to the staff. 
New York University: A. William Salomone promoted to professor, Vincent P. 
Carosso to associate professor, Chester C. Tan to assistant professor, and ‘Thomas 
P. Robinson to assistant professor and director of admissions; Bayrd Still named 
head of the newly created all-university history department; Frederick C. Schult 
appointed assistant to the dean of University College; Oscar J. Falnes named as- 
sistant chairman of the history department of Washington Square College. 

University of North Carolina: James L. Godfrey appointed dean of the fac- 
ulty; Cornelius O, Cathey and Frank W. Klingberg promoted to professors, and 
Elisha P. Douglass and George V. Taylor to associate professors; Clifford M. 
Foust, Jr., appointed assistant professor, Robin D. S, Higham and Richard B. 
Barlow instructors; James R. Caldwell promoted to associate professor in social 
science; Frank W. Ryan appointed assistant professor, and Otto Olsen lecturer in 
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social science. University of North Carolina Woman's College (Greensboro): 
Richard Bardolph promoted to professor. University of North Dakota: Robert P. 
Wilkins promoted to associate professor, and John L. Harnsberger to assistant pro- 
fessor. Northwestern University: Stuart W. Bruchey, of Dickinson College, ap- 
pointed assistant professor; Raymond H. Robinson, of Northeastern University, 
appointed lecturer. Ohio University (Athens): Harry R. Stevens, of Duke Uni- 


versity, appointed to the staff. Ohio State University: Harold J. Grimm, of In- ` 


diana University, named chairman of the department, succeeding Foster Rhea 
Dulles; Harvey Goldberg promoted to associate professor, and Paul Bamford to 
assistant professor; George E. Etue, Alan D. Harper, Edwin T. Layton, Lillian B. 
Silver, John G. Sperling, Rudolph J. Vecoli, Walter R. Weitzmann, and Edward 
F. Yurick appointed instructors. Oklahoma Southwestern State College: Hurshel 
Herbert Risinger appointed assistant professor. University of Pennsylvania: Jean- 
nette P. Nichols appointed associate professor. Pennsylvania State University: 
Warren W. Hassler, Jr., and Clark C. Spence promoted to assistant professors; 
Harry Harootunian, of Oklahoma A & M, appointed instructor, and Richard B. 
Sherman temporary instructor. Pratt Institute: Ransom E. Noble named acting 
dean of the division of general studies; Roland Partridge promoted to professor. 

Ripon College: John F. Glaser promoted to associate professor. Rutgers Uni- 
versity: Sidney Ratner promoted to professor. St. John’s University (Jamaica, 
New York): Repat Kovacs named chairman of the department of history and 
government; Gaetano L. Vincitorio promoted to professor; Richard Harmond 
appointed instructor. San Jose State College: Dudley T. Moorhead named dean 


Of humanities and the arts; Mildred G. Winters promoted to associate professor, 
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Irma E. Eichhorn, Harris I. Martin, and Donald E, Walters to assistant profes- 
sors; Edgar Anderson, Nelson Klose, Lawrence B. Lee, Gladys H. Waldron, and 
Gerald E. Wheeler appointed assistant professors; Charles Burdick, N. Ray Gil- 
more, Carl E. Pohlhammer, and James E. Watson appointed instructors. Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara (California): Joseph Brusher, of Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, appointed to the staff. Sarah Lawrence College: Dorothy Stimson, of 
Goucher College, named Whitney Visiting Professor. Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute (Lafayette): Paul K. Conkin, of Vanderbilt University, and Roy V. 
Scott, of the University of Illinois, appointed assistant professors. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College (Athens): Albert Hall Bowman appointed pro- 
fessor. University of Toledo: Willard A. Smith promoted to professor, and Lloyd 
B. Lapp to associate professor; Arthur R. Steele, of the State University of New 
York College for Teachers, Buffalo, appointed instructor; Bruce Bugbee ap- 
pointed lecturer; Cecil E, Cody on leave of absence for 1957-58 on a Fulbright 
fellowship for research and teaching in the Women’s University of the Philip- 
pines. Tulane University: Charles P. Roland promoted to associate professor, 
and Charles T. Davis to assistant professor; Robert C. Reinders appointed assis- 
tant professor; F. Hugh Rankin and Henry A. Kmen appointed instructors. 
Washington University (St. Louis): Jack Hexter named chairman of the depart- 
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ment. West Texas State College (Canyon): L. F. Sheffy, head of the depart- 
ment, and Hattie M. Anderson have retired; Lowell H. Harrison named head of 
the department and promoted to professor; Mary Elizabeth Davidson, Robert 
Frank Heflin, and John K. Kahler appointed instructors; John S. Goff appointed 
instructor in history and government; Dan Selakovich appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of social studies. West Virginia University: Wesley M. Bagby and Morti- 
mer Levine promoted to assistant professors. University of Wichita: Albert R. 
Parker promoted to associate professor; Eugene L. Asher and Thomas T. Ham- 
ilton appointed assistant professors. University of Wisconsin: George L. Mosse 
promoted to professor; Irving Wyllie, of University of Missouri, appointed 
associate professor; William A. Williams, of Oregon University, appointed assis- 
tant professor. Youngstown University: Alfred D. Low, of Marietta College, ap- 
pointed associate professor. 


RECENT DEATHS 
Miss Alina M. Lindegren, one of the nation’s authorities on European educa- 
tion systems and a member of the American Historical Association since 1924, 
died on January 24, 1957, six days before she was to retire from the United 
States Office of Education. ) 


Francis Joseph Tschan, professor emeritus of European history at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, died on July 24, 1957. Born January 1, 1881, in Wald- 
kirch, Germany, he received his B.A. degree in ıgor and his M.A. degree in 1903 
from Loyola University in Chicago. In 1916 he received the Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Loyola University conferred on him the Doctor of Laws de- 
gree in 1933 and St. Vincent’s College awarded him the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters in 1951. 

After teaching at the University of Chicago, Yale University, and the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, he joined the history staff of the Pennsylvania State 
University in 1925, and he taught medieval history there until his retirement in 
1946. Widely known as an inspiring teacher, he was a member of the Mediaeval 
Academy, of the American Catholic Historical Society, of which he was president 
in 1930, and since 1911, of the American Historical Association. In addition to 
articles and lesser writings, he edited Helmold’s Chronicle of the Slavs in the 
Records of Civilization series of Columbia University (1935). His later interest 
in the history of art is reflected in his three-volume work, Bernward of Hilde- 
sheim, which appeared between 1942 and 1952 as part of the Publications in Me- 
diaeval Studies of the University of Notre Dame. At the time of his death he 
had completed the translating and editing of 4dam of Bremen’s History of the 
Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen, to appear in the Records of Civilization series. 


Ulric Bonnell Phillips, chief of the ‘Torts Section in the Civil Division of the, 


Department of Justice, died on July 31, 1957, at the age of forty-five. Born in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, he received his A.B. from Yale in 1934 and an LL.B. from 
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Yale Law School in 1937. He went to Washington as an atte 
tional Labor Relations Board and in 1943 joined the Departn 
was a life member of the American Historical Association. 


Charles Henry Ambler, professor emeritus of history at V 
versity, died after a long illness August 31, 1957, at Morganto 
at the age of eighty-one. Born in New Matamoras, Ohio, he 
and A.M. degrees from West Virginia University and the Ph] 
University of Wisconsin. He was professor of history at Rando 
from 1908 to 1917, when he joined the faculty at West Virgini: 
he served as professor until 1947, and as head of the departme 
1929 to 1946. He was a member of the American Historical 
number of other professional societies, including the Mississipr 
Association, of which he was president in 1942-1943. 

He did intensive research in the regional history of the ` 
published works include Sectionalism in Virginia from 1771 

‘Thomas Ritchie, A Study in Virginia Politics (1912); The . 
John Floyd (1918); A History of Transportation in the Ohio | 
Reference to Waterways (1932); A History of West Virgin 
Washington and the West (1936); Francis H. Pierpont, Union 
Virginia and Father of West Virginia (1937); 4 History of i 
Virginia (1951); and Waitman Thomas Willey (1954). He 
the John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph Macon Co 
Letters and Papers of R. M. T. Hunter (1918); Anna Pierpon! 
tions of Peace and War (1938); and joint editor of the Debate 
of the First Constitutional Convention of West Virginia (1942 
initiated the program for the collection of historical source mat 
the establishment of a manuscripts division in the West Virgi 
brary in 1933. 


Robert Glass Cleland, associated with Occidental College f 
died in Pasadena, California, on September 4, 1957, at the a 
Born in Shelbyville, Kentucky, Cleland accompanied his pa 
California in the early 1890's. He graduated from Occidental 
his doctorate from Princeton in 1912, and was subsequently 
LL.D. degree from Coe College (1941) and a Litt.D. degree | 
dental. Cleland first joined the Occidental faculty in 1912 and 
was simultaneously Norman Bridge professor of history and d 
He was for a time vice-president and also a trustee of the colleg 
ment in 1943 he joined the staff of the Huntington Library wh 
fruitful years of writing and lecturing during which he a 
Rockefeller Foundation support, a most effective program of 1 
can history, with emphasis upon the West and California. 

Cleland, as much as any other scholar, gave shape and forn 
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California and the growth of the American Southwest. A major portion of his 
research was concerned with California’s emergence from a frontier wilderness 
into an agricultural and industrial empire. Among the dozen or more books 
which he wrote are: A History of California, The American Period (1922); One 
Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine (1923); The History of Occidental Col- 
lege (1937); The Cattle on a Thousand Hills, 1850-1870 (1941); From Wilder- 
ness to Empire (1944); California Pageant (1946); California in Our Time 
(1947); 4 History of Phelps Dodge (1952); The Reckless Breed of Men: The 
Place Called Sespe (1953); and with Juanita Brooks, 4 Mormon Chronicle: The 
Diaries of John D. Lee (1955). 

Cleland was beloved by several generations of students who recognized in him 
an unusual combination of teacher, administrator, and writer. By example he en- 
couraged numerous persons to enter fruitful professional careers. He also won 
for himself a sizable reading public, which was attracted by his vigorous and 
colorful literary style. Cleland’s major purpose in both teaching and writing 
seemed to be, in his own words, to “light up the landscape of history.” 


Gaetano Salvemini died at Sorrento,.on September 6, 1957. His death repre- 
sents a loss not only to the Italian historical profession but to American scholar- 
ship as well. During his fifteen years in the United States as Lauro de Bosis 
Lecturer at Harvard (1933-1948), Salvemini was instrumental in establishing 
Italian history as a recognized university teaching field and in training a younger 
generation of American specialists on Italian questions. Born of poor parents at 
Molfetta, in Apulia, in 1873, Salvemini studied at the University of Florence, 
where he subsequently became professor of history. His early historical writings 
were in the “economic-juridical” tradition and showed marked traces of both 
positivist and Marxist influence. The variety of fields to which Salvemini ad- 
dressed himself in this period is suggested by the titles of his three most influen- 
tial works: Magnati e popolani a Firenze dal 1280 al 1295 (1899), La Rivoluz- 
ione francese (1905, English translation, 1954), and Mazzini (1905, English trans- 
lation, revised, 1957). 

Salvemini turned increasingly to political and diplomatic subjects, a shift 
which reflected the excessively concrete and nominalist character of his thought, 
impatient of all varieties of historical abstraction, and his growing involvement 
in contemporary polemic. In his more than twenty years of exile from Italy, Sal- 
vemini became the most redoubtable of Mussolini’s intellectual opponents. By 
applying the precise methods of historical scholarship to the newspapers and ofh- 
cial publications of Fascist Italy, Salvemini undertook to expose the realities that 
underlay the propaganda of the regime. Such a work as Under the Axe of Fas- 
cism (1936) may still be read with profit for its acute analysis of economic policy 
and social tensions. 

An uncompromising anticlerical, Salvemini brought under somewhat milder 
attack the government of Christian Democracy when he returned to Italy to re- 
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claim the chair at the University of Florence 
the mid-twenties. Before the First World W: 
ernment of Giolitti, against which he had w 
Il ministro della malavita. It was against th: 
successive Italian regimes that Salvemini ca 
mind, polemic and historical scholarship w 
he brought the same extraordinary qualities 
tual verve, and scrupulous attention to the a 


Victor J. Farrar, retired diplomatic histor 
at Kensington, Maryland, September 21, 1¢ 
versity of Wisconsin in ıgır where he also 
He was research associate and instructor in | 
ton 1914-1924 and also taught at Carroll an 
his retirement in 1953 he compiled the Am 
partment of State’s publication of diplomatic 
of the United States, He was the author o 
Annexation of Russian America to the U1 
searches in archives from the Russian Fore 


Miss Anna M. Lingenhagen, Wellesley, ] 
1957. She had been a member of the Americ 


William Marshall Bullitt, a member of 
Louisville, Kentucky, on October 3, 1957. 


Editors N 


Reviewers frequently (and rightly) con 
become “backnotes.” The practice of placin 
of the book irritates scholars because it mak: 
cal evaluation of sources. Scholars develop 
finger as they check the notes—often the r 
them. Yet continued reiteration of the scho 
has not reversed the trend. Against publis! 
lower costs, authors might enter argument 
scholarly practices. This editor will continue 
of the page, and he hopes that publishers wi 
tion of the point in reviews in scholarly joun 
insistance expressed to publishers might. 
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Russo-German Military Collaboration 
During the Weimar Republic* 


Hans W. GATZKE 


Ew chapters in the history of the Weimar Republic have aroused as much 
interest among publicists and historians as the secret relations between 
the Reichswehr and the Red Army.’ Yet until recently, very little reliable 
information has been available on this important subject. Only since World 
War II has sufficient material become available to establish, beyond mere con- 
jecture, the main facts of these Russo-German activities. The most important 
of these new sources are the papers of General Hans von Seeckt? and the 
reminiscences of some of the German officers who participated in these deal- 
* The author wishes to thank Dr. Fritz T. Epstein, Professor Herbert Helbig, and Mr. 
Moritz Schlesinger for reading this manuscript and for making: many helpful corrections and 
suggestions, The views expressed, however, are entirely those of the author. 

+ The first full treatment ‘of the subject, Cecil F. Melville, The Russian Face of Germany 
(London, 1932), though based on unofficial sources, is still highly informative. The most recent 
study is Georges Castellan, “Reichswehr et Armée Rouge 1920-1939,” in Les Relations germano- 
soviétiques de 1933 à 1939, ed. Jean-Baptiste Duroselle (Paris, 1954), pp. 137-260, 


2 From the Heeresarchiv Potsdam, these papers are now on microfilm available in the 
Widener Library, Harvard University. 
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ings.’ These sources are not very extensive, and the hope that 
day be supplemented by information from German army rec 
ably prove vain, since most of the documents pertaining to 
military relations were “regularly and systematically” destroy 
seem likely that the Russians will make any revelations about 1 
in these top secret operations. 

This paucity of evidence, however, has been somewhat : 
recent opening to research of most of the documents of the G 
Ministry for the Weimar period." It may seem surprising that t. 
should contain any information on so secret a subject, beca 
generally accepted that the Auswärtiges Amt, while aware of tl 
affairs, knew very little about their details.* But the materials w 
here will prove otherwise. Not only do they throw new light 
Germany's civilian authorities in these secret relations, but the 
correct, and supplement what information we already have. It 
here to retrace in detail the whole course of Russo-German mi 
tion, but rather to integrate these new materials into the stor 
known thus far. 

We still know very little about the beginnings of this col 
the new documents do not add very much to our knowledge. 
tacts between the German military and the Soviets apparel 
during the second half of 1919 and are closely associated wi 
Karl Radek. As Russian delegate to the founding congress 


Communist party, Radek had been arrested in connection wit 


8 The most important of these are the article by General Helm Speidel 
Rote Armen,” Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, I (Jan., 1953), 9-45, and 
by Major Fritz Tschunke of Sept. 15,°1939, “General y. Seeckt nimmt d 
Sowjetunion auf,” Der Monat, 1 (Noy., 1948), 48-50 (hereafter cited as 
randum). 

t Speidel, p. 9. 

5 Microfilms of these documents, prepared by the German Foreign N 
Project (sponsored by the United States, British, and French governments) a 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. These do not comprise the complete 
Weimar period, however, since filming is still in progress. 

6 "The memoirs of Herbert von Dirksen, Moskau, Tokio, London (St 
typical in this respect. Dirksen, who served as ambassador to Russia from 19 
the existence of Russo-German military relations but disclaims any knowle: 
(see p. 81), Yet as we shall see, Dirksen was intimately acquainted with an 
relations. 

7 Recent accounts of the first postwar years are: George W. F. Hallgarten, 
Seeckt and Russia, 1920-1922,” Journal of Modern History, XXI (Mar., 194 
Hallett Carr, German-Soviet Relations between the Two World Wars ror 
Md., 1951), chaps. 1-111; Theódor Schieder, Die Probleme des Rapallo-V ertras 
Gerald Freund, Unholy Alliance: Russian-German Relations from the Treaty 
the Treaty of Berlin (London, 1957), chaps. 1v-v. The recent article by Alf 
German General Staff and Russia 1919-1926,” Soviet Studies, VDI (Oct., 19 
contains serious errors. 
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Rebellion in February, 1919.° In a letter of March 11, 1919, addressed to the 
journalist Alfons Paquet, Radek expressed fear for his life and asked to be 
put in touch with Major von Schubert, formerly German military attaché in 
Russia and soon to be active in Russo-German military negotiations. “A mili- 
tary person,” Radek added, “can be more helpful in these matters than anyone 
else.”” It may have been due to Schubert’s efforts that Radek, apparently in 
August, 1919, was transferred to less restricted quarters and was permitted 
to receive visitors. It was during the discussions that Radek held in his “politi- 
cal salon” that the idea of Russo-German collaboration, economic and per- 
haps military, was first broached, but it was to be some time before these 
vague feelers grew into specific negotiations. General von Seeckt, despite 
undoubted interest in some arrangement with the Soviet Union, seems to 
have steered clear of any direct contact with the Russians until after the latter 
had been defeated by Poland in the summer of 1920.” At that time, in 
August, 1920, the Russians used Seeckt’s friend Enver Pasha to sound out the 
head of the Reichswehr about possible military collaboration. It may be 
assumed, however, that prior to that time contact had been established between 
the lower echelons of the two armies. This seems indicated from a letter by 
Baron von Maltzan (leading exponent in the Ostabteilung of the Foreign 
Ministry of a Russo-German rapprochement), in which he stated that Ger- 
many had established contact (Tuchfühlung) with the Soviet army during 
the Russo-Polish war. 

The first concrete negotiations concerning Russo-German military collabo- 
ration, according to present information, took place during 1921. We need 
not here review in detail the sketchy facts that have become known about 
these talks." It is sufficient to say that by early 1921 a special section devoted 
to Russian affairs had been set up in the Reichswehr Ministry (the Sonder- 
gruppe R), and in the spring of that year conversations were begun between 
members of the Reichswehr (von Niedermayer, Tschunke, von Schubert, von 
Schleicher, Hasse, and occasionally von Seeckt) and Russian representatives 

8 Carr, pp. 17 f. 

8 Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, Auswärtiges Amt, Germany, microfilm, container 3441, 
serial no. 9105, frame nos. 234084 ff., National Archives, Washington, D. C. All documents 
hereafter cited are from the German Auswärtiges Amt collection now on microfilm in the 
National Archives and will be cited in the following manner: Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 
AA, 3441/9105/234084 ff. Bar 

10 The statement in Smith, p. 126, that “some definite contacts” existed in 1919 between 
Seeckt and the Red Army is not conyincing. The passages cited from the Tschunke Memorandum, 
moreover, contain serious errors of translation. 

11 Maltzan to Br.-R., Aug. 6, 1920, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 3445/9105/237050 ff. 

12 The best account of these early negotiations is given in Freund, pp. 92 ff. See also John 
Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics 1918-1945 (London, 


1953), pp. 127-28; Castellan, pp. 151 ff; Hallgarten, pp. 30-31. These and other accounts of 
the events of 1921 all show slight differences in fact and interpretation. 
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(Kopp, Krassin, Karakhan, Radek, and others). The 
tiations was to reach some agreement by which G 
financial and technical aid in building up Russia’s ar 
possible concessions to German firms such as Junkers 
from Russia the necessary artillery ammunition that $ 
manufacturing under the Treaty of Versailles.** Th 
the German side, were entirely under military dire 


_ chancellor, Joseph Wirth, was kept informed and ga’ 


however, initiating his cabinet or President Ebert intc 
Baron von Maltzan tells of being consulted, some 
1921, by Wirth and two leading members of the I 
Russo-German negotiations. These developments, in . 
“clearly in the interest of Russo-German policy,” t 
Ministry nor the German representative in Moscow : 
in their technical details. He did insist, however, th: 
be kept informed of the general trends in Russo-Geı 
tion, “in order to co-ordinate these with possible deve 
gen) in our relations with Russia.” When Germany 
the economist Wiedenfeld, went to Moscow in Septe 
by Maltzan that military negotiations were underwa 
get involved in them. According to Maltzan, all futu 
ministers of finance were briefed about the Reichsw 
by their predecessors and by the Reichswehr Ministr 
Germany’s negotiations with Russia, however, w 
military field. There were parallel talks on economic 
well. The world received a startling revelation of hor 
rapprochement had gone when the two powers c 
Rapallo on April 16, 1922. Although it was ostensibl 
agreement, there could be no doubt about the treat 
Furthermore, almost from the start there were run 
also contained secret military clauses.** A study of : 


13 Tschunke Memorandum, pe 49. 

14 Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 1013/1691/397479 ff; He 
Mission des Grafen Brockdorff-Rantzau,” Forschungen zur Osteuro; 
309. 

15 Memorandum of Mar, 18, 1924, Akten betr. Militärische 4 
Büro von Staatssekretär v. Schubert, AA (hereafter cited as ] 
2329/4564/162585 E. The minister of finance had to be initiate 
supply the necessary funds for the Reichswehr’s activities in Rus 

16 This rumor has already been discounted by several histc 
Rothfels in his introduction to Speidel, p. 10; Hans W. Gatzk 
Stresemann und die Deutsche Russlandpolitik,” Vierzeljahrshefte 
1956), 4. 
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however, does not bear out this suspicion.’’ There actually was a secret ex- 
change of notes, but it dealt with economic matters.** On the other hand, 
there is evidence that the German military, in their simultaneous negotiations 
with Russia, were going far beyond what their government was ready to 
concede, According to Maltzan, Foreign Commissar Chicherin, on the eve of 
Rapallo, told Chancellor Wirth about “the promises which Herr N. [ Nieder- 
mayer] had made in the name of the Chancellor to him, Chicherin.” These 
proposals considerably exceeded the terms agreed on earlier between Wirth 
and the Reichswehr. “Wirth,” Maltzan adds, “was extremely annoyed and 
in my presence corrected the statements which Herr N. had made to 
Chicherin.”** 

As this incident shows, the Reichswehr in 1922 was still pursuing a virtually 
independent course in its negotiations with Soviet authorities. According to 
Brockdorff-Rantzau, first German ambassador to Moscow after Rapallo, “the 
military authorities, until November, 1922, proceeded on their own in Moscow 
and Niedermayer presented the Russians with fantastic plans which they at 
first took seriously, but which subsequently were recognized as impossible.” *° 
To correct this dualism in German policy and to supervise the Reichswehr's 
dealings with the Soviet Union became one of the foremost tasks of the new 
ambassador. Ä 

Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, one of the outstanding political talents of the 
Weimar Republic, was one of the most decisive influences in Russo-German 
relations during the twenties.” His attitude toward the Soviet Union had 
already undergone several changes since the end of the war. Prior to the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Count had opposed any one-sided German align- 
ment with the West against Russia or with Russia against the West.** Under 


17 Most of the documents on Rapallo can be found in Akten betr. Genua vom ro. Apr. bis 
26. Apr. 1922, Büro des Reichministers, AA, 1734/3398/738276-1735/3398/739144. 

18 Ibid., 1735/3398/738917. 

18 Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162585 ff. 

20 An den Herrn Reichskanzler Eigenhändig! Ganz Geheim! July 29, 1923, ibid., 162539 fl. 

21 The authorized biography by Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Graf von Brockdorff-Ranizau, 
Wanderer zwischen zwei Welten (Berlin, 1929), hardly does justice to Br.’s complex personality. 
The article by Helbig uses some of Br,-R.'s papers and gives valuable new insights. The late 
German historian Erich Brandenburg, in 1932, had prepared a book on Br.-R., based on the 
Nachlass, but the Foreign Ministry prevented its publication as contrary to the national in- 
terest. The MS of Brandenburg's book is among the Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass (container 
nos, 1012-13), but it is quite incomplete, since many important events in Brockdorff’s career 
could not yet be discussed at that time. With the additional material from the complete Nachlass 
(container, nos. 3154, 3429-36, 3438-41, 3443-46), and with the Foreign Ministry documents, 
a definitive biography has now been planned by Professor Helbig. 

22 Br.-R. to Langwerth von Simmern, May 3, 1919, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 
3443/9105/235265. See also his letter to Ambassador von Romberg, May 18, 1919, 1bid., 
235289, 
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the impact of the harsh terms of Versailles, however, Brockdorff had aban- 
doned his opposition to any Russo-German rapprochement. While fully 
aware of the dangers of Bolshevism, he felt that these were less of an evil “than 
the consequences of the undignified helotism into which our vengeful and 
rapacious enemies have forced us for generations to come.” ** To initiate eco- 
nomic and political relations with the Russians, Brockdorff-Rantzau, in 1920 
and again in 1921, had proposed to head a German mission to Moscow. Yet 
nothing came of his plan.** Throughout this period he was in close contact 
with Maltzan, who was preparing the ground for what ultimately bore fruit 
at Rapallo.** The Treaty of Rapallo, however, much as it reflected Brockdorff- 
Rantzau’s own desire for a rapprochement with Russia, by no means met 
with his full approval. He felt that both the time and the method of the nego- 
tiations had been unfortunate.?® Yet when he was offered the ambassadorship 
by President Ebert in May, 1922, he admitted that the treaty might be a 
“turning point” in Germany’s foreign policy, and under certain conditions he 
was ready to accept the appointment.” 

It was during the summer of 1922, when confirmation of his appointment 
was still pending, that Brockdorff-Rantzau first became fully aware of the 
relations that had grown up between the Reichswehr and Russia. They were 
brought to his attention by Chancellor Wirth, and they immediately met with 
his opposition.” Much as he considered himself an “apostle of revenge” 
against the West, Rantzau opposed a military alliance with Russia as prema- 
ture and dangerous, since it would lead to the isolation of Germany and her 
dependence upon the Soviet Union. The controversy that developed over this 
issue, especially between Brockdorff and Seeckt, almost prevented the former’s 
going to Moscow.”” Only after he received the necessary assurances that no 
military agreements would be concluded with the Russians behind his back 
did Brockdorff-Rantzau accept his assignment. A formal reconciliation with 
Seeckt took place in January, 1923, at which time, according to Rantzau, 
“agreement of our views on all important questions was established.” ®° 

But the army did not keep its promise of fully informing the ambassador 
about its dealings with the Russians. At the time Brockdorff took over his 


28 Draft memorandum, July, 1920, ibid., 1013/1691 /397293 f. 

24 Draft memorandum, Apr. 24, 1921, sbid., 397303 ff.; resumé of conversation with Ebert, 
Apr. 25, 1921, ibtd., 397309 ff. 

35 Letters of Maltzan to Br. R., Aug, 1920-Jan., 1922, ibid., 3445/9105/236822-27, 
23708054, 237141 ff. 

26 Undated memorandum by Br.-R., sbid., 1013/1691/397320 ff. 

27 Unterredung mit Ebert am 10. Mai 1922, ibid., 397333 ff. 

28 Helbig, pp. 307-308. 

29 Ibid., pp. 303-13. See also Freund, pp. 127 ff 

80 Memorandum of Br.-R., Jan. 29, 1923, Brockdorff- Rantzau Nachlass, 3446/9105/237399 ff. 
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post, the talks that had begun in 1921 had not as yet led to any firm agree- 
ment. In December, 1922, therefore, the Russians asked that a leading member 
of the Reichswehr be entrusted with the negotiations," and in February, 1923, 
General Otto Hasse, chief of the Truppenamz (General Staff), headed a mili- 
tary mission to Moscow. Brockdorff-Rantzau was informed of Hasse’s ap- 
pointment but did not participate in the negotiations. “As far as I can see,” he 
complained in a letter to Foreign Minister von Rosenberg, “the military are 
again conducting their arbitrary policy. You know what I want! In the final 
analysis I have the same aim as the military. But I do not want to have the 
direction of things taken out of my hands and to have my policy upset. Radek 
told me recently: “The fault of the Germans is that they cannot wait.’ The 
man is right. The few among us who can wait and who know what they 
want should restrain their premature ambitions.” ** Hasse, Brockdorff added, 
had actually spoken of the “great war of liberation” which could be expected 
“in three to five years.” If any of this leaks out, the Count concluded, “it may 
ruin the Reich.” There was a good chance for such a leak, since Hasse had 
committed the blunder of writing an “extremely compromising” letter to the 
chief Russian negotiator, Rozengolts, which the Soviets might have used to 
blackmail Germany. 

The Hasse mission failed, partly because its leader was not the most adroit 
of negotiators, partly because Trotsky, who was commissar of war, became ill 
at the time.** To continue the negotiations, which Chicherin termed “decisive 
for the future relations of Russia to Germany,”* a second mission was sent in 
late April, 1923, under Lieutenant Colonel Mentzel and Major Tschunke. “I 
told the leader, when he called on me,” Brockdorff wrote to Maltzan on 
April 28, 1923, “that I am the head of the house here, and that I wish to be 
kept regularly informed about the progress of negotiations.”*” Two weeks 
later, Brockdorff wrote: “Morsbach [Mentzel] is doubtless of better caliber 
than the impossible Heller [Hasse] and has achieved certain results.” But 
soon again he complained that Mentzel had failed to tell him “about several 
important points” and had been much too hasty in his dealings with the 
Russians, offering them thirty-five million goldmarks without getting any- 


81 Maltzan to Br.-R., Dec, 15, 1922, ibid., 3431/9101/225086. 

82 Br.-R. to Rosenberg, Mar. 1, 1923, Akten betr. Russland, Biiro des Reichministers, AA, 
1406/2860/552825 f. 

83 Br.-R. to Maltzan, May 16, 1923, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 3431/9101/225606. 

34 See fn. 32. 

85 Br.-R. to Maltzan, Apr. 18, 1923, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 3431/9101/224831 ff. 
See also Br.-R. to Cuno, Apr. 10, 1923, Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162521. 

86 Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 3431/9101/224826. 

87 Br.-R. to Maltzan, May 16, 1923, tbid., 225606. 
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thing in return. This German eagerness, Brockdorff felt, w: 
since the Russians “need us more than we need them.” °° 

This latter fact seemed borne out as the Russians kept 1 
tentative arrangement reached with Mentzel be made more de 
June, the Reichswehr and the Foreign Ministry agreed among 
continue and extend the existing business,” that is, the military 
Russia.“ A few days later, Chancellor Cuno met with Mini: 
Hermes, Minister of Reconstruction Albert, and Secretary of 
to discuss the financing of the Russian undertakings, about the 
which there seemed to be general agreement.“ To meet Russi 
some more definite understanding, Brockdorff-Rantzau now s 
Soviet delegate be invited to Berlin. The Russians hesitated a 
the invitation, since they were not told what exactly was to be ı 
meeting and since the Reichswehr tried to discourage their 
on July 22, 1923, Rozengolts (or Raschin) “ arrived in Berli 
later he met with Germany’s top civilian officials. 

Prior to this meeting, Brockdorff-Rantzau drew up a me 
Chancellor Cuno in which he stated his views on the military 
basic idea behind Chancellor Wirth’s Russian policy,” Brockdo 
sound. But its execution was muddled and therefore a failur 
“not to burden the government with the responsibility for the 
Wirth had not kept well enough informed about the Reichs 
tions, thus permitting the latter to embark on schemes which 
advantageous to Russia than to Germany. In the meantir 
Rantzau continued, the negotiations had taken on political si 
therefore should now be conducted by political rather than m 
ties. For the future the Count proposed “not only to continue 
the existing collaboration, but only on certain military-technic 
conditions.” There was to be a virtual German monopoly in 


38 Br.-R. to Maltzan, June 13, 1923, ibid., 223527 ff, Additional info 
Hasse and Mentzel missions may be found in Militarische Angelegenheiten, 232: 
162676 ff, The references in Castellan, pp. 155-63, are based primarily on | 
reports and are not always clear or correct, 

89 Memorandum by Br.-R., Sept. 10, 1923, reporting complaint by Chi 
1923, Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162676 ff. 

40 Maltzan to Br.-R., June 28, 1923, ibid., 162738, 

41 Memorandum of July 12, 1923, 1bid., 162559. 

42 Br.-R, to Cuno, June 16, 1923, ibid., 162523; memorandum by Br.-I 
ibid., 162676 ff. Brockdorff felt that a Russian visit to Berlin would implicat 
ciently so that they could not ever use the Hasse letter to Rozengolts for blac 

48 Br.-R. to Maltzan, June 30 and July 14, 1923, ibid., 162727 ff. 

44 According to Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer, The Incompatible — 
History of German-Soviet Relations 1918-1941 (New York, 1953), p. 194, 
member of the Revolutionary Military Council and chief of the central boarı 
force. 
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armament firms that received German aid, so that no other power could invest 
in these works and no foreign nationals other than Germans could be em- 
ployed in them. About political conditions, Brockdorff-Rantzau said: “There 
can be no question of a political or military alliance. But we should try to 
secure ourselves against the most dangerous eventuality, an attack by Poland.” 
Since Poland would not dare launch such an attack without the aid of France, 
“such an arrangement would also indirectly protect us against a French 
attack.” ‘These conditions, Brockdorff felt, could be obtained, “since in the 
first place Russia needs us for the reconstruction of her armaments industry, 
and needs us urgently, because she can find no other power for that purpose; 
and in the second place, since a successful attack by Poland against Germany, 
strengthening Poland, would be so dangerous to Russia that she will have a 
vital interest in preventing such a development.” * 

As this memorandum shows, Brockdorff-Rantzau was no longer opposed 
to Germany’s military policy in Russia. As he had said earlier, his aims were 
actually the same as those of the Reichswehr. He merely differed in his meth- 
ods. By being less eager, he felt, Germany could gain greater concessions from 
the Russians, not only militarily but politically. It was as an aid to his political 
plans that Brockdorff-Rantzau valued and supported the military ties being 
developed by the Reichswehr. But how did he envisage Germany’s relations 
with Russia, if he did not want a military or political alliance? An earlier 
memorandum, written before he went to Moscow, gives the answer.** “The 
immediate aim of our policy,” Brockdorff had written in August, 1922, “must 
be to get a Russian pledge to come to our aid in case of an Allied attack 
against Germany’s frontiers.” Such a pledge, the Count felt, was not a mili- 
tary alliance but a mere defensive arrangement, which could be easily ex- 
plained away in case its existence became known abroad. In return for such a 
concession, Germany would aid in the military and economic reconstruction 
of Russia. Yet “the promotion of Russia’s military strength,” Brockdorff- 
Rantzau concluded, “must only go so far as is necessary to keep Poland and 
the Little Entente in check and to aid a development toward the East 
(India).” *" 

These, then, were the aims of Brockdorff-Rantzau and of Chancellor Cuno 
in their negotiations with Rozengolts. The meeting with the Russians 
(Rozengolts, Krestinsky, and Ustinov) took place in utmost secrecy on 
July 30, 1923, at the apartment of Count Ernst Rantzau, Brockdorff’s 


45 An den Herrn Reichskanzler Eigenhindig! Ganz Geheim! July 29, 1923, Militärische 
Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162539 ff.; memorandum by Br.-R., ibid., 162557 ff. 

48 Memorandum of late Aug., 1922, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 1013/1691/397476 f. 

47 Brockdorff had earlier thought of using Russia against Britain in India, memorandum of 
July 17, 1922, ibid., 397396 ff. 


imost three hours, and its tone was inIormaı anu 
oy relating how, as director of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ne of the first to advocate close economic ties with 
then stated the two conditions which Brockdorff- 
ı his memorandum the previous day—a special posi- 
development of Russia’s military industry and some . 
Germany against attack, especially from Poland. 
rmany for not doing enough on her own to prepare 
Cuno pointed out that Germany “had to avoid giv- 
paring for a war of revenge. The more inconspicuous 
ade, the more advantageous they were.” He added 
ne to repel an enemy attack than was known even in 
rolts on the whole seems to have reacted favorably to 
e promised a written reply from his government. A 
he expansion of Russia’s armament industry and the 
erial for Germany was subsequently agreed upon 
: and Rozengolts. The negotiations were to be con- 
ntzau in Moscow. 
vas thoroughly satisfied with the results of the meet- 
issians had come to Berlin and had promised to make 
relieved Germany of the sole onus in case the nego- 
nown outside. Furthermore, the program for Russo- 
‚ration had now been combined with political con- 
ere not honored by the Russians, could serve as an 
Germany’s military aid.” The next step was to pro- 
for the undertakings. The sum of thirty-five million 
zel had promised the Russians was no longer con- 
is now raised to seventy-five million. It took a series 
vernment officials, Reichswehr members, and indus- 
ased amount was appropriated. At one point Brock- 
1 that he would “refuse to accept responsibility for 
tween Germany and Russia” if the money was not 
president of the Reichsbank, Havenstein, agreed to 


nung, July 31, 1923, signed by Br.-R, and Cuno, Militirische 
02550 ff. 

:eport by Mentzel, General Lebedev, Soviet chief of staff, had told 
sak for Russia to consider joint military action.” Br.-R. to Maltzan, 
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the additional amount, which seriously strained the resources of the Reich.™ 

By the time Brockdorff-Rantzau was ready to return to Moscow, therefore, 
chances for a far-reaching Russo-German agreement on military and political 
matters seemed promising indeed. But at this point, several things went 
wrong. On the eve of his departure, Brockdorff paid a call on President Ebert 
and on Stresemann, the latter having recently succeeded Cuno as chancellor. 
Both men, it turned out, were deeply opposed to any kind of military deal 
with the Soviet Union and asked that any German collaboration with Russia 
be restricted entirely to economic matters.* In view of such new directives 
from his superiors, Brockdorff-Rantzau, upon his return to Moscow, did not 
seriously press the terms that had been discussed with Rozengolts. When 
Radek promised him an early Russian reply to Germany’s proposals, the 
Count treated the whole matter as “academic.” This sudden German coolness 
naturally irritated Radek. “You cannot expect,” he exclaimed, “that for the 
measly millions you offer us, we shall undertake any one-sided political obli- 
gation. As for the monopoly you demand for German industry, we have not 
the slightest intention of granting it. On the contrary, we take everything 
military we need wherever we can find it. Thus we have bought airplanes 
from France and will also get some from England.” "° BrockdorfPs calculation 
that the Russians needed Germany more than Germany needed Russia thus 
seemed to be overly optimistic. 

To confuse matters still further, the German military, despite instructions 
that future negotiations were to be carried on solely by Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
had resumed their direct talks with the Russians even before the Count's 
‘return. On August 22, a delegation consisting of “Direktor Eckhardt, Direktor 
Fritz Teichmann (Gesellschaft zur Fórderung gewerblicher Unternehmun- 
gen G.mb.H.), Direktor Freiherr von Hagen (Chemische Werke Stolzen- 
berg, Hamburg), [and] Professor Egon Graf” arrived in Moscow.** Maltzan 
had warned the German chargé d’affaires to tell the delegation “not to enter 


51 Br.-R.’s memorandum for Stresemann, Feb. 20, 1924, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 
3432/9101 /226805 ff. 

52 Ibid. Stresemann’s and Ebert’s stand is confirmed by Stresemann's own statement, in 
Nachlass des Reichsministers Dr. Gustay Stresemann, Politisches Archiv, AA (hereafter cited as 
Stresemano Nachlass), 3167/7337/163462. On Stresemann's attitude toward Russo-German 
‘military relations see Hans W. Gatzke, Stresemann and the Rearmament of Germany (Baltimore, 
Md., 1954), chap. rv. The conclusions stated there are amply supported by the Foreign Ministry 
documents, 

58 Br.-R,’s memorandum to Stresemann, Feb. 20, 1924, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 3432/ 
9101/226805 ff. 

54 Maltzan to chargé d’affaires in Moscow, Aug. 13, 1923, ibid., 162731. Teichmann, Le., 
Tschunke, headed the Gefu, an organization founded by the Reichswehr to direct its military- 
industrial relations with Russia. The firm of Stolzenberg was negotiating about a poison gas 
factory in Russia. Hagen, on his way to or from Russia, became ill and died in a Riga hotel, 
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ment, Brockdorft added, which a certain “Herr Brown” was just then bring- 
ing from Berlin, seemed to fit the above requirements. When Brown got to 
Moscow, he found that the military had already entered into such “careless 
and catastrophic” agreements and had so committed Germany, that, accord- 
ing to Brockdorff-Rantzau, “we cannot suddenly abandon this whole project 
without seriously endangering our political relations with Russia.” There was 
some hope, Brockdorff added, that the Reichswehr members might disagree 
among themselves over the Russian business and the “gentlemen of the 
Fachministerium might thus counteract and neutralize each other.” * 

The fact that there was disagreement not only between Reichswehr and 
Foreign Ministry but even within the Reichswehr itself came to light in a 
heart-to-heart talk between Brockdorff-Rantzau and Niedermayer. Like noth- 
ing else, it showed the confusion which reigned in Russo-German military 
relations. Niedermayer apparently had tried for some time to see the ambas- 
sador, in order to iron out some of their differences. Brockdorff complained 
about Niedermayer's past blunders, including the “Neumann coals,” but 
Niedermayer insisted that everything he had done had been on instructions 
from his superiors, who then had left him in the lurch. “As a soldier his hands 
were tied, and there were many things he could not speak about.” But now 
he was ready to act, if need be, against his superiors, “to keep the guilty from 
doing any more harm.” According to Niedermayer “the agreements which 
thus far had been concluded were so catastrophic that in his opinion Herr von 
S. [Seeckt] would have to contact the foreign minister personally” to save 
the situation. The main fault, Niedermayer said, lay with Mentzel, Tschunke, 
and Eckhardt, and he added: “The sad part is that some gentlemen have 
acted from motives of personal ambition, and in an attempt to conclude 
treaties at all cost, have committed themselves to the Russians in the most 
irresponsible way.” Brockdorff, who recognized Niedermayer’s good inten- 
tions in thus turning against his comrades and superiors, replied that he 
wanted to avoid a major showdown. The best solution, he said, would be to 
annul the agreements with Russia. Since for political reasons that could not 
be done, some way had to be found to change the existing military collabora- 
tion gradually into a primarily economic one. 

There is no evidence that Brockdorff-Rantzau’s aim to deemphasize the 


82 Br.-R.’s memorandum to Stresemann, Feb, 20, 1924, Brockdorff-Rantzau Nachlass, 
3432/9101/226805 ff. Brown, according to Br.-R., was “a most outstanding businessman and a 
likeable person”; see also Br.-R, to chargé d’aflaires Radowitz, Feb. 27, 1924, Militärische 
Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162583. 

63 Br.-R. to Stresemann, Apr. 3, 1924, ibid., 2329/4564/162591 ff. 

64 See fn. 59. 

65 Br.-R.’s memorandum of Apr. 4, 1924, Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162594 ff. 
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Reichswehr’s dealings with Russia had any success. It seems that the commit- 
ments which the army had already made were such that they could not be 
abandoned without harmful political repercussions. And as the Foreign Min- 
istry under the direction of Stresemann and Secretary of State von Schubert 
(who had succeeded Maltzan) now gradually embarked on its rapprochement 
with the West, the military wire between Berlin and Moscow assumed new 
importance, especially to those who, like Brockdorff-Rantzau, advocated an 
eastern orientation of German foreign policy. 

How far exactly the military contacts between Germany and Russia had 
developed by this time is difficult to say. By the middle of 1924, the Gesell- 
schaft zur Fórderung gewerblicher Unternehmungen G. m.b.H. or Gefu, an . 
organization established by the Reichswehr in Berlin to direct its military- 
industrial relations with Russia, and the Z. Mo. in Moscow certainly were 
going concerns, as were the Junkers, Stolzenberg, and Krupp concessions in 
various parts of Russia.” Prior to 1925, Russo-German military collaboration 
consisted almost exclusively of industrial production for military purposes, 
with Germany supplying financial and technical aid and in some cases 
establishing German firms on Russian soil. But this form of collaboration, it 
seems, had not been very successful. Beginning in 1924, therefore, Germany 
embarked on a new round of activities in the Soviet Union, concerned not so 
much with the production but with the testing of war materials and with 
the training of German military personnel in the use of weapons and equip- 
ment forbidden under the Treaty of Versailles.°® Ultimately the Reichswehr 
operated three such experimental and training stations in Russia: Lipetsk 
(airplanes), Saratov (gas), and Kazan (tanks). This innovation, however, 
did not mean that the military collaboration in the industrial field was aban- 
doned. In early 1926 the Gefu was dissolved (apparently because it had never’ 
worked too well and had misused its funds for financial speculations in 

68 On the political relations between Germany and Russia during these crucial years, see 
Gatzke, “Von Rapallo nach Berlin,” pp. 7 £. 

87 Tschunke Memorandum, p. 49; Castellan, pp. 163 ff. The Foreign Ministry documents 
do not provide much new material on these various operations, except for the Junkers works at 
Fili. Junkers was in a special category since it was subsidized by the German government. Russia’s 
failure to avail herself sufficiently of Junkers’ services ultimately led to a crisis in which Junkers 
threatened to terminate its Russian ventures. For material on Junkers’ operations in Russia see 
Entwicklung der Bezichungen zwischen Junkers und dem Reich bezúglich der Zusammenarbeit 
in Russland, Junkers geheim, Gesandtschaft Moskau, AA, 3663/9472/273734-843, esp. 273736 
ff.; Deutsch-Russische Luftverkehrsgesellschaft “Junkerswerke,” 1922-32, ibid., 3662/9444/ 
273078-309; Akten betr. Unternehmungen der Junkerswerke in Russland, Büro von Staatssekre- 
tir v. Schubert, AA, 2331/4564/163752 ff.; Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/ 41564/162622 ff., 
162741 £., 162784 f. 

88 Castellan, pp. 168 ff. 

69 Por a detailed discussion of these stations, see ¿bid., pp. 175 ff. Speidel, p. 18, dates Lipetsk 
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Holland), and its activities were taken over by a new body, the Wirt 
schaftskontor or Wiko.” 

As for the relations between the Moscow embassy and the Zentrale 
Moskau, the talk between Brockdorff-Rantzau and Niedermayer seemed to 
have cleared the air; with the assignment of Colonel Thomsen to-duty in 
Moscow (probably in May, 1924), relations became quite cordial.” In a letter 
to Brockdorff-Rantzau in 1926, Thomsen speaks of the ambassador as “Ger- 
many’s most important man” and blesses his own good fortune for having 
won Brockdorff’s confidence and for having been trained in “the school of 
his thoughts and decisions.””* The improved relations between embassy and 
Z. Mo. manifested themselves in several ways. While in the past the com- 
munications between Z. Mo. and Gefu had been via the Narkomindel and 
Russian couriers’* (since the Reichswehr was afraid that the Foreign Ministry 
would open and read its letters), the Reichswehr now used the courier and 
code services of the Moscow embassy, so that all routine communications be- 
tween Z. Mo. and the Reichswehr Ministry became known to the embassy 
and the Foreign Ministry.” In addition, Brockdorff now began taking a hand 
himself in Germany’s military dealings with Russia. When there was danger, 
in April, 1924, of Junkers abandoning its Russian subsidiary because neither 
the Reichswehr nor Russia was buying enough of its planes, Brockdorff 
intervened and told Berlin that the liquidation of Junkers’ Russian interests 
“must be avoided at all cost.” A few weeks later the ambassador brought 
the matter to Trotsky’s personal attention, complaining that Russia appeared 
rather lukewarm in her military dealings with Germany.” 

While the ambassador thus showed himself an able advocate of the 


70 Memorandum by Dirksen, Dec. 18, 1925, Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162663; 
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officer in World War I. 
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Reichswehr's interests, direct contacts between Reich 
continued. In June, 1924, Major Fischer, Captain Vogt 
conferred with Rozengolts about sending ten Germ 
Union.” In January, 1925, Rozengolts visited Berlin 
eral Hasse.” In July, 1925, Secretary of State von Sct 
dorff-Rantzau that a delegation of German officers in 
participate in the Red Army’s maneuvers the follow 
return several high-ranking Russian officers, camou 
were to visit the Reichswehr’s fall maneuvers.” Br 
enthusiastic about these visits, since the news might K 
the Russians seemed less interested in secrecy than th 
realized that the exchange might “help the political re. 
countries.” He added: “It would be utopian, howeve. 
laboration might have any effect upon the often me 
aim’” (a reference to possible joint Russo-German ac 
A subsequent report from the Reichswehr delegation i 
reception it had found in Russia: “Greatest assistanc 
hampered access to all installations and operations. 
tremely polite. .. 9? i 

Even though relations between the embassy and th 
improved, they still were far from what they might ha 
more important, neither military nor civilian negoti: 
able to derive any political benefits from Germany’s 
Russia. To be sure, the Russians, beginning in Decerr 
hints about a military alliance with Germany,” but 
his opposition to anything so far-reaching. What he 
agreement that would serve as a counterweight to ( 
volvement with the West and at the same time might 
on Poland. In January, 1926, the ambassador once aga 
Russian policy. “The collaboration in military reconst 
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cording to leading Russian government circles, constitutes the most impor- 
tant link between Germany and the Soviet Union. Yet in its present form 
this collaboration, unfortunately, has brought no political advantages worth 
mentioning to #s. The reason is that the negotiations which the German mili- 
tary have conducted with Russia have been carried on without sufficient con- 
tact with Germany’s leading political figures.” He himself, Brockdorff 
charged, “had never been reliably informed about the actual status of the 
negotiations’ and thus could not obtain the political and economic advantages 
he hoped to get from Russia in return for military concessions. To clear up 
this area of conflict between Reichswehr and civilian authorities, Brockdorff 
demanded that the Reichswehr be prevented from maintaining direct relations 
with Soviet politicians, that a single representative of the Reichswehr (Colo- 
nel von der Lieth-Thomsen) be appointed in Russia, who should be responsi- 
ble to the ambassador, and that the ambassador be given exclusive control 
over German funds to be spent for military purposes in the Soviet Union. 
This last point was the only guarantee, Brockdorff felt, that these funds 
would be used not merely for the military strengthening of Russia but to 
procure war materials for Germany.** 

Brockdorff-Rantzau, however, did not get very far with his suggestions. 
At that moment Germany was actually on the verge of concluding a neutrality 
agreement with Russia; it was signed in Berlin on April 24, 1926.°° While 
the final negotiations were still under way, a Russian mission, headed by 
Vice Commissar of War Unshlikht, visited Berlin." At a luncheon given by 
Soviet ambassador Krestinsky and attended by Chancellor Luther, Strese- 
mann, Schubert, Seeckt, and General Wetzell, Unshlikht told of vast Russian 
plans for the production of heavy artillery, poison gas, and precision instru- 
ments. For this, he said, Russia needed Germany’s financial support and 
guarantees that Germany would buy a certain share of her military products. 
In return Germany might send officers to be trained at these new industrial 
centers. The German civilians, it seems, were quite stunned by these sudden 
overtures. The chancellor replied that Germany, of course, was ready to col- 
laborate with Russia “in all projects of peace,” but he did not comment any 
further or show any approval of Unshlikht’s proposals. “The Russians,” one 
of the participants commented afterwards, “kept talking about armaments, 
while we kept talking about other things.” This did not seem to faze 

84 Memorandum of Jan, 18, 1926, Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162667 ff.; 
memorandum of Jan. 21, 1926, bid 162673 ff. Italics in the original. 

85 Gatzke, “Von Rapallo nach Berlin,” pp. 14-24. The existence of a secret understanding in 
connection with the Treaty of Berlin mentioned here as a possibility (pp. 23-24) is not sup- 
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86 Hilger and Meyer, p. 202. 
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ashlikht. He had already discussed this matter with the Reichswehr, he 


d, and merely wanted the government’s reaction. Seeckt remained silent 
roughout,* 

Here, then, the Reichswehr had again embarked on a venture without 
asulting its civilian colleagues. What was the government to do? In the 
aft of a letter to Brockdorff-Rantzau, Secretary of State Schubert discussed 
> pros and cons of the Unshlikht plan. lts advantages, both military and 
litical, were obvious, since it would give Germany a hold over Russia that 
ght be used to influence the latter's relations with France and Poland. Yet 
re were also important disadvantages. If such a venture became known, 
hubert wrote, “we would lose all our political credit in the world.” Ger- 
ıny’s military dealings with Russia in the past “could be explained and 
‚used on the basis of our political situation after Versailles, But an exten- 
n of our activities at this point, between Locarno and Geneva [i.e., Ger- 
iny’s entry into the League] would be judged a great deal more harshly.” 
1 balance, therefore, Schubert and Stresemann felt “that to pursue this 
ject cannot be reconciled with the general lines of our policy.”** 

As this and earlier statements show, much of the government's attitude 
vard the Reichswehr’s relations with Russia was determined by an ever 
ssent fear that the rest of the world might find out about the clandestine 
ilings, leaving Germany isolated and entirely dependent upon the Soviet 
ion. The Reichswehr, on the other hand, seems to have been much less 
rried about such a possibility. In the summer of 1926, an exchange of 
itical prisoners was being discussed between Germany and Russia, as a 
:ndly gesture connected with the Treaty of Berlin." At one point the 
rotiations threatened to break down over a certain Skoblevsky, a Soviet 
zen, who had been convicted in Germany for plotting the assassination 
several leading citizens, including General von Seeckt.”” The Russians 
re very eager to secure the release of this top agent, but the Germans 
used to free so dangerous a criminal. Brockdorff-Rantzau, in an urgent 
er to Stresemann, pointed out that such refusal might have the most 
ious consequences. The Russians, he wrote, would probably act with “ruth- 
; brutality,” revealing to the world their military agreements with Ger- 
ny. “I have emphasized more than once,” he warned, “that we are in the 
ids of political blackmailers.”®* Most of the cabinet, under BrockdorfPs 
37 Militärische Angelegenheiten, 2329/4564/162694 ff. 

38 Schubert to Br.-R., Apr. 3, 1926, tbid., 162703 f., 162711. 
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thoroughly informed about the Reichswehr’s dealings. Gessler then tried to 
make out as though nothing could really be proved against Germany, but 
Brockdorff reminded him of Hasse's letter to Rozengolts. Gessler thereupon 
proposed simply to disavow Hasse, if anything leaked out. “In the past,” he 
added, “we were unable to produce grenades in Germany and hence depended 
on production in Russia. But now we can make grenades in Germany and 
therefore we shall terminate things in Russia,” But Brockdorff-Rantzau was 
still worried. “I myself,” he said, “am in danger. If something leaks out, 1 
shall either look like an ass or a scoundrel (als Esel oder als Schweinehund).” 
So what was there to do? Gessler wanted not to break with the Russians but 
merely to put matters on a basis “which does not compromise us.” Rantzau: 
“But how shall the matter be continued? My idea is as follows: We will try 
to put matters more and more on an economic basis, i.e., we promise to sup- 
port certain factories, but on condition that we supply materials which, in an 
emergency, can be used for war production.”*** Gessler agreed. “The situa- 
tion,” he repeated, “has changed now. On the basis of our new agreements 
with the entente we can now produce grenades ourselves.” “But what shall 1 
tell the Russians?” Brockdorff asked. “Tell them,” Gessler said, “that we do 
not want to break off relations. 1 don't want to break off things overnight 
but want to let them slowly peter out (versanden).” Rantzau: “I agree from 
the point of view of German-Russian policy. May 1 tell Chicherin that we 
have adopted a wholly new policy?” Gessler: “Yes, 1 will and can pursue the 
matter only if in future I remain in closest contact with you and the Foreign 
Ministry.” 

Shortly after Brockdorff-Rantzau and Gessler. had thus agreed that there 
should be some changes in Germany's military relations with Russia, the 
December revelations further confirmed the need for such changes. A Foreign 
Ministry memorandum of December 24, 1926, stated that these revelations 
“had not done the harm to Germany’s foreign policy in West and East which 
had at first been feared.” But as there might be further Socialist indiscretions, 
this would be a good time, the memorandum added, “to reduce the mutual 
military relations to acceptable and useful proportions.” To end these rela- 
tions entirely, the memorandum said, was impossible (since it would have 
bad political effects), unnecessary (since some military relations were per- 
missible and useful), and impractical (since the military might continue its 
contacts anyway behind the back of the Foreign Ministry). The memoran- 
dum therefore made a number of specific proposals for reducing Germany’s 


104 This is almost verbatim what Br.-R, had proposed more than two years earlier, 





military activities in Russia.'°® Most of these proposals were already being 
¡carried out. By early 1927, Germany, according to Major Fischer, had almost 
withdrawn from the Junkers works in Russia; the poison gas works 
e import of Russian grenades had been discontinued; the flying- and 


ools had been transformed into private enterprises; and the Wiko 







own to the Foreign Ministry.” General Wetzell thereupon con- 
firm again that the Junkers, gas, and ammunition matters were all finished. 
(The only German operations still functioning in the Soviet Union, he said, 
Were e following: (1) the flying-school at Lipetsk, which was a private 
enterpfise supported by German government funds, (2) the tank-school at 
Kazan! which was similarly organized (there were no active Reichswehr 
| = employed in either, and the trainees were placed on inactive status), 
G) some “scientific experiments with poison gas,” in which Germany partici- 
ated merely in an advisory capacity, and finally, (4) the yearly military mis- 
sions to Russia’s maneuvers. German activities under points 1 and 2, Wetzell 
admitted, were doubtless contrary to the peace treaty, but those under 3 and 4 
he considered legal. It was absolutely necessary, Wetzell added, to gain some 
experience in aerial and tank warfare, since “these two weapons will play a 
Hecisivk role in any future war.” Schubert, on the other hand, wondered if 
kthese mi itary advantages were so decisive as to make up for the political 

isks which the continued operation of the tank- and flying-schools involved.” 
But Wetzell assured him that the Russians were sufficiently interested! in their 
collaboration with Germany to keep it secret. “If, on the other hand, Germany 
Should break off her military relations, Russia might approach France or 
some dther power,” and Germany would lose all the political and military 
advantages she had derived from her military collaboration. These activities, 
Wetze added, are “vital for our army,” and he urgently requested con- 
tinuin them. Secretary of State von Schubert reserved final judgment until 
after he had discussed the matter with Stresemann to see “whether the politi- 
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cal risk which this involved for our policy in the West, the liberation of the 
Rhineland, and the restoration of Germany's full sovereignty, could be 
run.” 107 

A few days later, Stresemann, at a meeting with General Heye (who had 
succeeded Seeckt as Chef der Heeresleitung the previous October), agreed to 
the continued operation of Kazan and Lipetsk, yet specified that no officers 
on active service should be sent to these schools during 1927.°°* At the same 
time, news from Moscow indicated that the Russians as well as Brockdorff- 
Rantzau were in favor of continuing the existing collaboration.*” On Febru- 
ary 26, 1927, a special cabinet meeting was called to discuss the Russo-German 
military question and to endorse the Stresemann-Heye agreement.” In May, 
a further meeting of Stresemann, Gessler, Heye, and Blomberg once again 
confirmed the policy that henceforth was to govern the Reichswehr's relations 
with Russia.*** 

The changes that were thus introduced into the Reichswehr’s Russian 
operations after the various revelations of December, 1926, were primarily 
tactical. According to Gustav Hilger, who was present in Moscow during 
all these years, Germany’s military collaboration with Russia was actually 
intensified after 1926. “The Foreign Ministry,” he writes, “capitulated to the 
generals with the greatest of pleasure. All concerned, from Stresemann on 
down, were resolved not only to continue as before with military co-operation, 
but to intensify it, though with the greatest caution.”** This statement is 
perhaps a little too strong, since the Foreign Ministry continued! to express 
its concern over possible further revelations of the Reichswehr’s Russian 
ventures, Yet at the same time, the collaboration in these ventures not only 
of the Foreign Ministry but of other government agencies as well was now 
more active than ever before. The Finance Ministry took a hand in facilitating 
the transport of war materials to Russia.*** Stresemann even agreed to Ger- 
many's continued participation in experiments with poison gas.“* The 
Zentrale Moskau (renamed Heim Deutscher Angestellter Moskau and since 
early 1928 under the direction of Niedermayer) continued its activities in 
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ms ayoa anu ULE ULICEFS, ın addition to those stationed in the Soviet 
Union, continued to go on temporary missions.'"” 

Ohe of the most important of these missions occurred in the fall of 1928, 
when General von Blomberg, Chief of the Truppenamt, together with several 
other! officers, observed the maneuvers of the Red Army. The visit, carefully 
conducted so that the officers avoided meeting the military attachés of other 
sowels, was a great success, “Commissar of War Voroshilov,” Blomberg 
-eported, “had given orders to show us everything and to fulfill all our wishes. 
e reception of the German officers everywhere was friendly, often 
:ordial, and very hospitable.” Blomberg visited the three German establish- 
nents, Lipetsk, Kazan, and Saratov (or “Tomka,” the experimental station 
or pdison gas “in operation since the beginning of this summer”), and found 
ul of| them in the best condition. According to Blomberg, these operations 
were expected to reach their “full capacity” by 1929. “The great value [of these 
nstit tions] for our military preparations (Rüstung) is beyond a doubt. . 





attack upon Germany, Russia was ready to give any possible aid.” 
erg evaded a definite answer, saying that this was, after all, “a matter 
f high policy for which the political authorities were alone responsible.”** 
With Reichswehr and Foreign Ministry thus collaborating more closely 
1an ever before, Brockdorff-Rantzau felt somewhat left out of the picture, a 
ict about which he complained in a letter to Stresemann in April, 1928. It 
ad been himself, after all, he wrote, who had played a leading role in these 
lattexs for the past five years and who had always considered Russo-German 
y relations “one of the most important bonds of our common policy.” 
, without my knowledge, an agreement is being concluded between 
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agreements between Germany and Soviet Russia are not only to be continued 
but expanded, I consider this a danger which, in my opinion, can not be 
overrated.” =° At the time Brockdorff wrote this, Russo-German relations 
were at a particularly low ebb, due to a number of incidents, especially the 
famous “Shakhty trial” of German engineers. Stresemann admitted that 
“after the unheard-of attitude of the Russians he would now be much cooler 
toward the Reichswehr Ministry” than he had been a little earlier. He also 
claimed that the Reichswehr as well as his own subordinates in the Foreign 
Ministry had told him that Germany’s new military policy in Russia 
amounted to a decrease rather than an increase in military relations. At the 
same time he felt “that an immediate cessation [of these relations} was out 
of the question for political reasons.” ** 

Brockdorff-Rantzau was quite right when he called the bond between the 
Reichswehr and Red Army one of the most important and steadying factors 
in Russo-German relations. Despite the relatively few individuals initiated 
into its secrets, changes in personnel do not seem to have had any decisive 
effect upon a policy that was so advantageous to both partners. In Russia, 
after 'Trotsky's fall, Voroshilov and Unshlikht carried on, as did Litvinov 
when Chicherin resigned in 1930. On the German side, Heye took over from 
Seeckt in 1926, Groener from Gessler in 1928, Dirksen from Brockdorff- 
Rantzau after the latter’s death in 1928, and Curtius from Stresemann, who 
died in the fall of 1929. This does not mean that some individuals were not 
more deeply involved in these relations than others. Seeckt certainly was the 
most instrumental, and the fact that the role of the Foreign Ministry in these 
military dealings became more pronounced after 1926 was no doubt due to 
his dismissal. Curtius, as we shall see, was less involved than Stresemann, 
and Dirksen probably more so than Brockdorff-Rantzau. But the important 
point is that the Reichswehr’s operations in Russia continued, regardless of 
who was in charge of German military or foreign policy. 

The last chapter in Russo-German military relations on which the German 
Foreign Ministry documents shed any light began in the fall of 1928. It 
concerned the resumption of military-industrial collaboration, which had been 
deemphasized since 1926. The initiative in this case came from German business 
interests, but both Reichswehr and Foreign Ministry were sufficiently in- 
volved to give the negotiations at least a semiofficial character. In October, 
1928, the frm of Krupp was approached by Soviet representatives with a 
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request for aid in the production of high-grade steel and artillery. Before 
g any action, Krupp asked the Reichswehr Ministry which, after consul- 
tation with the Foreign Ministry, told Krupp to go ahead. Negotiations took 
placa in April, 1929, and resulted in a preliminary agreement needing only 
final confirmation by Krupp to become binding. Krupp made it perfectly 
clear that nothing would be done without the Reichswehr’s approval, es- 
pecially as the agreement provided for Krupp to share a number of its pro- 
duction secrets with the Soviet Union.** Most of the agreement (except for 
the ¿lauses providing Russia with steel) fell through when it was found to 
violation of the Kriegsgerätegesetz (the law regulating German arms 
ction). There is no record of what either the Foreign Ministry or 





of a German consultant, “Herr Ludwig,” better known as General 
ig, former Chef des Waffenamtes of the Reichswehr. In January, 1930, 
ig told Ministerialdirektor Trautmann of the Foreign Ministry about 
pe of Russia’s military plans, which covered the production of every- 
thing from antiaircraft guns to poison gas. There would be no military dis- 
advantages for Germany from aiding the Russians, Ludwig pointed out. 
E Russians,” he said, “had remained practically on the level of 1914 in 
ein military preparations” and had to start from scratch. Ludwig’s state- 

ments were supported by Major Behschnitt of the Reichswehr Ministry, who 
ed that here was a welcome opportunity for Germany's armament in- 


= in building up their war industry, the Russians had secured! the 
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dustry to gain both money and experience. There was no danger that Germany 
might be compromised, since the Reichswehr was not in any way involved. 
If Germany did not help Russia, Behschnitt argued, some other power 
would.*?" | 

As these statements by Ludwig and Behschnitt show, the military were 
heartily in favor of aiding Russia in her contemplated armaments program. 
The Foreign Ministry, however, was less enthusiastic. Secretary of State 
Schubert was away at The Hague, and both Kópke (his deputy) and Traut- 
mann (head of the Ostabteilung) reported to him. Trautmann was highly 
skeptical and advised against any attempt to take political advantage of 
Russia’s request." Köpke was somewhat more optimistic and had “no special 
reservations” about the matter, though he “did not feel too comfortable about 
it”? Schubert agreed with Trautmann and asked that a final decision be 
postponed until after his return from Holland.**”° 

In the meantime, when Krupp had failed to ratify its agreement with the 
Russians, the latter had turned to another of the big German steel companies, 
Rheinmetall, as a possible sponsor of the new Soviet armaments program. 
The director of Rheinmetall, Eltze, in late January, 1930, reported to the 
Foreign Ministry on the plans he had discussed with Soviet authorities. They 
were quite similar to those of Krupp. There was to be a “construction 
bureau” staffed by German engineers to plan the production of military 
equipment to be produced, with the aid of Rheinmetall and other German 
firms, mostly in neutral countries. Director Eltze was quite emphatic in his 
desire to do nothing that would run counter to the wishes of the Foreign 
Ministry and create political complications for Germany.*** According to 
Trautmann, there might easily develop such complications; the activities 
proposed by Rheinmetall might become known outside Germany, and 
Germany might also put herself more and more in Russian hands and lose 
any freedom of action to follow a different course. Trautmann agreed that 
there were military advantages to the plan, “but the question is whether 
these advantages are worth the risk and whether it would not be better for us 
to remain quiet for several more years in the military field, since we shall 
have no opportunity of using these experiences in the foreseeable future. On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that the military advantages are pre- 
dominantly on Russia’s side. We will build for the Russians, i.e., the Bol- 
sheviks, an armament industry at a time when they are trying to bring about 
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warned against antagonizing Uborevich, who was extremely pro-German, 
and he begged Schubert to reconsider and perhaps amend his instructions to 
Moscow.*** 

On the day Schubert had his talk with Hammerstein, two letters from 
Dirksen, which echoed the Reichswehr’s sentiments, arrived in Berlin. In a 
letter to Moltke, the ambassador warned against interfering in the negotia- 
tions between Rheinmetall and the Russians, since this might have “far- 
reaching consequences politically” and since the whole future of Russo- 
German military collaboration was at stake.**’ In another letter, this one to 
Trautmann, Dirksen pursued his favorite plan that Germany should take 
political advantage of Russia’s desire for military aid. How he envisaged this he 
did not say. Dirksen also pointed out, as Hammerstein had done in his talk 
with Schubert, that the Russians had offers from other foreign firms which 
they might accept, if Germany failed to act.*** 

As a result of Hammerstein’s urgings, seconded by Dirksen’s letters, an- 
other telegram was now sent to Moscow, pointing out that a failure of the 
Rheinmetall negotiations “would have very serious consequences for the mu- 
tual relations” between Germany and Russia.*** It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the foreign minister himself played no part at all in these 
negotiations. Shortly after he took office, in November, 1929, Curtius had 
requested a briefing on the Reichswehr’s activities in Russia, about which he 
remembered “from earlier cabinet meetings.”** This briefing Schubert, “as 
the only one informed about these matters,” promised to give him. But de- 
spite Schubert’s repeated urgings, Curtius always evaded such a discussion. 
Finally, in early February, when the Rheinmetall affair became crucial, 
Schubert brought the matter up again, but Curtius said he hoped he “need 
not be bothered” with it. He avoided going into the details of the military 
dealings with Russia when Schubert approached him after the talk with 
Hammerstein, and again later when the Rheinmetall agreement had been 
signed. Curtius merely said “he hoped that in the near future he would find 
time to receive a briefing.” *** One cannot help feeling that the foreign minister 
purposely avoided getting involved in a matter that had caused his predecessor 
so many headaches. 

The preliminary agreement between Rheinmetall and the Soviet govern- 
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ment was signed on February 10, 1930." According to Eltze, the final negoti- 
ations had been most cordial, General Ludwig had been present and General 
revich, under the influence of too much vodka, had exclaimed: “Will we 
not ¡be ready now in two years to carry out the frontier adjustments and to 
kill|the Poles? After all, we must once again partition Poland.” The Foreign 
inistry warned Eltze that despite the interest it had shown in the matter, 
it did not officially endorse the agreement, and Eltze confirmed that he had 
acted entirely on his own.*** A few days later, Uborevich paid a visit to 
Germany to inspect some of the materials and weapons that. Rheinmetall 
had} promised to deliver. A new chapter in successful Russo-German col- 
ration seemed to have begun.*** 

ut at this point Rheinmetall suddenly began to find fault with the pre- 
ary agreement and refused to ratify it. The firm’s representatives and 













ors approved none of them. In a series of urgent telegrams, Dirksen 
ed against the serious political consequences of continued refusals by 
etall** Uborevich himself, who had just succeeded Unshlikht as 
assistant commissar of war, stated “with great seriousness and genuine regret 
that the breakdown of negotiations would be of the most far-reaching and 
serious consequences for German-Russian economic and political relations.” 1*7 
At this point there is a gap in the documentation, but in a letter to Curtius 
in July, 1930, Dirksen wrote: “Voroshilov expressed his deep satisfaction 
about the signing of the agreement with Rheinmetall and thanked me for 
my part in the negotiations. The agreement with Rheinmetall [Voroshilov 
had; added] was only a beginning which would be followed by further large 
orders in Germany.” *** 

is ends the story of Russo-German military collaboration during the 
1920's, as revealed in the documents of the German Foreign Ministry.*“ Its 
significance lies not so much in any revelation of new facts, though there:are 
a few, as in the insight it provides into the relationship both between the 
Reichswehr and the Red Army and between the Reichswehr and Germany's 
il authorities. Looked at purely as a military operation, the partnership 
between Germany and Russia, despite some statements to the contrary, seems 
to Have been mutually beneficial. Had it not been, there were certainly many 


2 Dirksen to Schubert, Feb. 10, 1930, ibid., 164045. 

8 Eltze’s report to Moltke, Feb. 12, 1930, ibid., 164052 ff. 

Memorandum by Schubert, Feb. 15, 1930, ibid., 164056, 

Ibid., 164046 ff. 

Ibid., 164058 ff. 

T Dirksen to Curtius, 1b1d., 164062 ff. 

148 Dirksen to Curtius, July 19, 1930, Akten betr. Russland, 1416/2860/561791. 
On the period beyond see Speidel, passim, and Castellan, pp. 202 ff. 
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occasions on which it could have been terminated. But the Re 
military involvement with Russia was not as far-reaching as ma 
suspected, The twilight of secrecy has a way of magnifying things 
it conducted with the efficiency and singleness of purpose that we | 
to expect from the German military. There was an air of uncert 
improvisation about the Reichswehr’s Russian ventures. This, no c 
due in part to the secrecy under which it had to operate and to t 
feeling that the Russian adventure might some day prove a b 
rather than a boon to Germany. It was caused, furthermore, by the | 
members of the Reichswehr who were entrusted with the conduc 
relations. General von Seeckt, the driving force behind the Re 
Russian projects, was never able to see with his own eyes what 
had planned. When, after his retirement, he tried to pay a visit to 
Union, he was dissuaded for fear of political repercussions. The 
rection of the Reichswehr’s operations in Russia was in the hanc 
like Niedermayer or Tschunke, loyal officers who could keep a : 
who, in an emergency, could be disavowed; but they were no mat 
Russians with whom they had to negotiate. In the absence of any : 
standing figure among the Reichswehr’s representatives in Russia, it 
upon the German ambassador in Moscow to keep an eye on Germ: 
tary as well as political interests. But since the aims of Germany 
authorities did not always agree with those of the military, a furthe 
of uncertainty was injected into the Reichswehr’s Russian activities 

If there is one thing the German documents show, it is the fac 
whole German government and not merely its military branch w: 
involved in the collaboration with Russia. The degree of involve 
the attitude toward it, as we have seen, differed from individual to i 
While some, like Wirth, Maltzan, Curtius, or even Schubert, triec 
becoming initiated into the details of such collaboration because t 
was easier to deny something of which they had little knowleds 
like Brockdorff-Rantzau or Dirksen, complained of not knowing « 
the details. There is no evidence that any of the civilian author 
wholeheartedly in favor of the collaboration for military reasons al 
matter of fact, the first reaction of Brockdorff-Rantzau, Stresemaı 
and Curtius was to oppose any military dealings with Russia, and 
that Hindenburg, upon becoming president, breathed a sigh of re 
he learned that Germany had-no military alliance with Russia. It 
when they became aware of the possible political or economic advan 
could be derived from the Reichswehr's Russian connections that 


: attitude toward Russo-German military collaboration was not 
a whole flock of fears: What would happen, both at home and 
he secret leaked out? What if the guns the Germans helped 
uce would some day go off against the Reich? What guarantee 
aat the Russians would live up to their promises and give.'Ger- 
hare of war materials if and when she needed them? There is 
> doubt the sincerity of the recurrent wish of almost every re- 
itesman during the Weimar period that Germany’s military col- 
vith Russia might be discontinued or at least decreased. But the 
1ade commitments which could not be broken without causing a 
cal crisis. Nor was there any certainty that the Reichswehr might 
= its collaboration behind the back of its civilian colleagues. And 
he definite certainty that Russia, if shown a cold shoulder by 
rould try to find what she needed elsewhere, especially in France. 
iboration of Germany’s civilian authorities with the Reichswehr’s 
tures was thus half-hearted, but it was nevertheless close. In their 
as, both military and civilians saw eye to eye. The hope of one 
the “Polish problem” animated the men who directed Germany’s 
cy as it drew together the Reichswehr and the Red Army. If the 
referred to solve this problem through “peaceful pressure,” this 
ause of any aversion on their part toward war but because of their 
hat a conflict with Poland meant also. war with France and thus 
at for Germany. To conclude a military alliance with Russia 
encouraged the latter to move against Poland, thus dragging 
to a war for which she was not ready. The ideal solution would 
œ gain assurance of Russian aid in case Poland, as a result of 
pressure, or even without such provocation, should invade Ger- 
uch a one-sided arrangement, as we have seen, was not to Russia's 
dorff-Rantzai’s standing comnlaint. that the Reichswehr did not 
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West. Defenders of Germany have tried to explain these activities as under- 
standable military maneuvers of which Germany’s political leaders were un- 
aware. The truth lies somewhere in between. Germany’s politicians were 
certainly well informed and often lent aid to the Reichswehr’s Russian ven- 
tures. Their collaboration did not amount to a conspiracy, not because they 
had any fundamental aversion to it, but because they knew that a conspiracy 
presupposes mutual trust between conspirators. Germany’s political leaders 
realized, as their military colleagues did not, that it was impossible to have 
such trust in a government whose aims threatened the very existence of 


friend and foe alike. 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity 
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| 
E since the Continental Congress proclaimed 1 
erican colonies to “a candid world,” the Declarat 
formed part of the political thought and feeling o 
Unchanged in language through the years, the Dec 
had a changing meaning for different groups of Am 
tión has often viewed it with a different feeling or 
By the 1820’s, for example, when the Declaration wa 
celebrations, Jefferson’s charges against an iniquitou 
stirred the same feelings they did in 1776. And the p 
than the invective against the British king, has been : 
phrases for a variety of men and women with a mis 
changes in thinking and feeling about the Declarati 
way in which politicians, reformers, and others have 
ofa variety of causes, are long ones, touching man 
ln life. As in much historical writing, how 
give form to an otherwise shapeless story. 

¡One such critical point centers in the years of tl 
celo, when Congress, no longer able to avoic 
out, for a few years, the future of Negro slavery i 
th appealed to in the debates was the Decla 
For the first time in our history its preamble was « 
praised or criticized, in large-scale fashion. Some o 
as their text the Declaration’s statement that “all me: 
endowed with “certain unalienable Rights.” One of 
liberty. How, it was asked, could Negro slavery be 
right to “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness’ 
Declaration were invoked, and the question of its 1 
the controversy. 

From the vantage point of the present it is difficu. 
of the Declaration in these debates without taking sic 
for, example, in describing the irreverent attitude 
shown by Senator Nathaniel Macon of North C 
Declaration was “a part of the spiritual fabric of t 
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and it was a melancholy moment when a man as noble as Macon attempted 
to tear 1t away.”* Dangerfield may have described the incident perceptively, 
but too much of the writing about the Declaration has first erected it on a 
pedestal. Before placing it there we might observe just what was being said 
about the Declaration by the politicians in Congress, many of whom felt 
that the American political tradition, or a section of the Union, or the Union 
itself, was in jeopardy. 

The congressional controversy over Missouri began early in 1819 when 
Representative James Tallmadge of New York proposed an antislavery 
amendment to a bill then pending for the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. “This motion,” the House reporter wrote, “gave rise to an interesting 
and pretty wide debate”—one which lasted until 1821.” It was a debate which 
crowded the galleries and lobbies of Congress with spectators, eager to hear 
the latest speech on the “Missouri Question.”* Some congressmen spoke to 
express strong convictions and others because it appeared to be the right 
thing for dutiful congressmen to do, and together they filled many pages of 
the Annals of Congress. Sometimes the Missouri question lay dormant for 
days, but it erupted periodically, giving rise to contrived oratory as well as to 
everyday speechmaking. On the surface the question was one of slavery in 
Missouri, but speakers ranged further to examine the whole “peculiar institu- 
tion”; they condemned or excused it, and a number of them defended it.‘ 
They appealed to the Bible, to the Constitution, and to the Declaration of 
Independence. They talked mostly about the Constitution but gave an un- 
usual amount of attention also to the Declaration.” 

Congressmen who read and quoted the Declaration did so to explain what 
it said, or should: be construed to say, about Negro slavery. Their task was 
difficult since the Declaration said nothing explicitly about it. ‘The Continental 
Congress, it is well known, had deleted Jefferson’s draft of a charge against 
King George III for perpetuating the slave trade. So much we know, but 
little more. Virtually no evidence exists that will permit a categorical state- 
ment about the relationship of the preamble of the Declaration to the institu- 
tion of Negro slavery. “All men,” Jefferson had written, “are created equal,” 
and endowed with the rights of “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
The historian of today, however, who would contend that the phrase “all 


1 Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feelings (New York, 1952), p. 220. 

2 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1166 (Feb. 13, 1819). 

3 See, for example, Washington National Intelligencer, Jan. 15, 1820. 

4 Earlier accounts of the controversy have been superseded in large part by Glover Moore's 
xtended study, The Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821 (Lexington, Ky., 1953). 

5 The only substantial account of the role of the Declaration in the Missouri debates appears 
1 Professor Moore’s study at pp. 307-309. For his other comment on the Declaration see pp. 44, 
9, 84, 123, 165, 196, 237, and 256. 
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men” was understood by the members of the Continental C 
Negro slaves has a fragile foundation on which to build.* 
he men who debated the Missouri question were han 
lack of any extensive comment in the years since 1776, in c 
on the relationship between slavery and the Declaration. S 
relatively isolated, a fact which highlights the impe 
ion during the Missouri controversy.’ 
rior to 1819 Congress itself seldom discussed slavery a 
ions, its relationship to the Declaration. As early as | 
ion had been raised. That year the House was tryir 
impost bill and was discussing the propriety of taxes on 
subjects ranging from gunpowder to crockery. In the midd. 
a Revolutionary veteran from Virginia, Josiah Parker, pro 
importation of slaves. Delegates from South Carolina anc 
stantly to protest, and no extended debate took place. Bu 
to voice his opposition to the slave trade, terming it “contr 
tion principles,” and appealing for authority to the Dec. 
consistency in our principles, with which we are justly c 
done away, that we may show, by our actions, the pure 
doctrine we hold out to the world in our Declaration ı 
Parker did not, however, go on to explain his understan 


18 






e. 
‘The next year a Quaker memorial urging the abolition 
roused “Boisterous Commotions” in the House. The Sc 
Georgia representatives again exhibited “an unusual degre 
launched a “severe invective against the Quakers.” ? Spes 
the memorialists, Elias Boudinot, former president of the 









The conclusion is the result of the writer’s research. What conf 
ly the silence of the Declaration on slavery and the absence of any cx 
e Declaration except by way of implication. See John Hope Franklin, 
: A History of American Negroes (ad ed., New York, 1956), p. 125 
t Comment linking the Declaration with TN however, began as ¢ 


Kin, 2 ...,¢d. Charles R. King (6 vols., New York, as I, 45, 2 
Country Journal, Oct. 6, 1787; The Constitution of the Pennsylvanta 
the, Abolition of Slavery and the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully He 
Which Are Added the Acts of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania for 
of Slavery (Philadelphia, 1788), p. 21; John Parrish, Remarks on the Slav 
. (Philadelphia, 1806), p. 8; Herbert Aptheker, ed., 4 Documentary 
le in the United States (New York, 1951), pp. 25, 51, 60. 
8 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 349-51 (May 13, 1789). 
8 Henry Wynkoop to Reading Beatty, Mar. 18, 1790, “The Letters of ] 
Representative from Pennsylvania to the First Congress of the United 
tty, Jr., Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVII í 
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gress, cited two Revolutionary proclamations in support of their cause, the 
Declaration on Taking Arms of 1775 and the Declaration of Independence.” 
Other early instances of this linking of slavery with the Declaration were 
equally unelaborate. In 1796 Representative James Hillhouse of Connecticut 
proclaimed that “he knew of no principle that made a difference between the 
natural rights of a white or black man. The first principle that is laid down 
in the rights of man, is, that all men are born free and equal; it does not say 
all white men.”™ 

The most searching congressional comment on the Declaration in these 
early years took place in the House debate in 1806 on a bill to prohibit the 
importation of slaves. John Smilie, something of a radical in Pennsylvania 
politics, argued in one of his speeches that the question of the importation 
of slaves was “connected with principles of a higher order than those merely 
commercial. I beg leave on this occasion to refer to the principles of 1776.” 
He went on to quote the part of the Declaration that begins “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident.” His colleague from Pennsylvania, Joseph Clay, 
took issue, asserting that the Declaration had nothing to do with the question. 
“The Declaration,” he said, “is to be taken with a great qualification. It de- 
clares those men have an inalienable right to life, yet we hang criminals—to 
liberty, yet we imprison—to the pursuit of happiness, yet he must not infringe 
on the rights of others.”** Clay’s argument was a fairly narrow one, yet un- 
common in Congress before 1819, and unusual even then for a Pennsylvania 
congressman. 

One other feature of congressional discussion of slavery in the pre- 
Missouri years requires special mention. Occasionally the principles relied on 
by antislavery spokesmen were taken from state declarations or bills of 
rights, rather than from the Declaration of Independence. Some of the con- 
gressmen showed greater familiarity with the state declarations. Representa- 
tive Hillhouse’s statement quoted above—“the first principle that is laid 
down in the rights of man, is, that all men are born free and equal”—used 
language like that in a state declaration. A clearer illustration was contained 
in a speech by David L. Morril, a New Hampshire senator and zealous 
champion of the Negro. In a discussion of the foreign slave trade in January, 
1818, Morril said: “In New England we believe ‘all men are born equally free 
and independent’—thus commences our ‘Bill of Rights. Whatever their 


10 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1224-25 (Feb, 11, 1790); p. 1520 (Mar. 22, 
1790). 

11 Ibid., 4 Cong., 1 sess, p. 1084 (Apr. 19, 1796). Some years later a Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative, David Bard, touched the fringe area of the political philosophy of the Declaration. 
See ihid., 8 Cong., I sess., p. 994 (Feb. 14, 1804). 

12 Ibid., 9 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 225-27 (Dec. 29, 1806). 
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color,|powers of mind, property, or rank in society, they are freemen—citizens, 
not slaves.”** Such appeals to state declarations, however, were made less 
frequently and brought on less debate than appeals to the Declaration. 

Senator Morril, who had served formerly as a Presbyterian minister, felt 
strongly in 1818 about the wrongs of Negro slavery. “Shall I not desire the 
termination of slavery? It is a duty, sir, 1 owe to myself, my country, and my 
God.1** His fellow senator, Rufus King, deprecated such discussion. “of the 
justice and policy of permitting the existence of slavery.” It was a topic, said 
King, “that, from obvious considerations, has at all times been alluded to, 
even in the Senate, with great reserve.” He was, of course, correct. Con- 
gressmen had said relatively little about slavery, perhaps most of them be- 
lieving, as a South Carolina representative one time remarked, that such dis- 
cussions “tended to produce very uncomfortable circumstances.” ** But Senator 
King was speaking in a year of transition; the next year, 1819, senatorial 
reserve vanished. 

e Missouri controversy began with the introduction of the Tallmadge 
amendment on February 13, 1819. The question at issue was the admission 
of a Inew state, with a restriction proposed to end slavery in that state. 
Whether such a restriction could be imposed was essentially a constitutional 
question, but all that the Constitution said explicitly about the admission of 
new states was that they “may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union.”* It said nothing about attaching restrictive conditions. Slavery it- 
self was referred to in several clauses of the Constitution, but the framers had 
discreetly avoided use of the word, and those passages in which it appeared 
core y did not bear directly on the Missouri question. In part, therefore, 

oo made to the Declaration resulted from the failure to find con- 
vincing answers in the Constitution. Men such as Senator Morril, who con- 
nee the termination of slavery a duty owed God and country, looked 
elsewhere for a compelling sanction. In the preamble of the Declaration they 
had a broad statement of natural law principles and of the rights of man, 
unhedged by restrictive qualifications, “All” men had these rights. Jefferson’s 
ee of natural law principles in the Declaration was couched in sweep- 

guage, and Carl Becker’s statement about the men of 1776 who 
form lated the Declaration applies to many of the speakers who appealed to 
it in the years from 1819 to 1821: “Whenever men become sufficiently dis- 


13 Ibid., 15 Cong., I sess., pp. 102-103 (Jan. 12, 1818). 

14 Ibid., p. 103. 

15 0 p. ros, 
iliam L. Smith, ibid., 4 Cong., 2 sess., p. 2023 (Jan. 30, 1797). 
nited States Constitution, Art. IV, sec. 3. 
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satisfied with what is, with the existing regime of positive law and custom, 
they will be found reaching out beyond it for the rational basis of what they 
conceive ought to be. This is what the Americans did in their controversy 
with Great Britain; and this rational basis they found in that underlying 
preconception which shaped the thought of their age—the idea of natural 
law and natural rights.”** 

It would be an oversophistication, however, to explain the appeals to the 
Declaration solely in terms of recourse to natural law. In simpler terms, as 
one representative described it, in 1819 the Declaration stood as “an authority 
admitted in all parts of the Union.”** It was a ready weapon, a convenient 
and expansive buttress for a point of view. 

Just two days after the introduction of the Tallmadge amendment Repre- 
sentative Timothy Fuller of Massachusetts made the first major appeal to the 
Declaration.*” His speech, as reported in the Annals, is no model of expository 
prose” but the substance of the argument is clear, Missouri, according to 
established American principle, must have a “republican” government, and 
slavery is not compatible with republican principles. Fuller argued that the 
Declaration of Independence “defines the principle on which our National 
and State Constitutions are all professedly founded”; it says that all men are 
created equal, and since slaves are men, he concluded, “they are in a purely 
republican government born free, and are entitled to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Southern delegates were quick to point out that such reasoning 
denied a republican character to any of the slave states. Fuller replied that 
the states holding slaves when the Constitution was framed were permitted 
“from the necessity of the case, and for the sake of union, to exclude the 
republican principle,” but that the principle must not be violated with regard 
to new states. If his reasons for an exception were not substantial, the prin- 
ciple, in any event, was clear. As Fuller restated it in constitutional terms, 
“the attempt to extend slavery to the new States is in direct violation of the 
clause which guaranties a republican form of government to all the States.” 
His argument was based on the Constitution, with the Declaration furnish- 


18 Becker, The Declaration of Independence: A Study in the History of Political Ideas (New 
York, 1922), p. 134. For other comment on the role of natural law, see Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., 
American Interpretations of Natural Law: A Study in the History of Political Thought (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1931), PP. 330, 341. y 

19 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1181 (Feb. 15, 1819). 

20 The opening reported speech on the Tallmadge amendment, made by John W. Taylor of 
New York, had included a brief reference to the language of the Declaration, although Taylor's 
stated reference was to “our bill of rights.” Ibid., p. 1173. 

21 Whether the speaker or the reporter was at fault is not clear. The reporters were not 
always as competent or as conscientious as could be wished. See Moore, Missouri Controversy, 
p. 41. It is obvious from a reading of the reported debates that a number of speeches, even those 
of men like Henry Clay and John Randolph, were not reported. 
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ing “a definition of the basis of republican government.””* Fuller, in other 
words, was using the Declaration as an interpretative guide to the Constitu- 
tion. 

No ether extended discussion of the Declaration took place in the Fifteenth 
Congress, which adjourned, with the Missouri question far from solution, in 
March, |1819. Before adjournment, however, Tallmadge himself had made a 
kind of rhetorical plea based on the Declaration, warning his colleagues that 
“the $ s of Europe” were turned on them. “You boast of the freedom of 
your Cpnstitution and your laws; you have proclaimed, in the Declaration 
of Independence, “That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that amongst these are life, 
ui ‚land the pursuit of happiness;’ and yet you have slaves in your coun- 

Congress allowed slavery to pass into the territories, where they had 
tthe lawful power to exclude it,” they must stand ashamed before the world.” 

The Sixteenth Congress convened in December, 1819, and soon resumed 
the controversy, more intensely than before. A number of memorials received 
by Congress showed that private citizens as well as congressmen were re- 
flecting on the relationship of the Declaration to slavery. One of these me- 
morials, originating at Hartford on December 3, argued that the language of 
the Declaration showed that its authors did not contemplate the extension of 
slavery in the United States. As Fuller had done in Congress, the memorialists 
made an exception in favor of the older states, averring that the Declaration’s 
principles had been “waived” by the framers of the Constitution with regard 
to those states in which slavery at that time existed. “But this was done in the 
spirit pf compromise; and the original principle which was avowed in the 
ation of Independence revives, in all its primitive force, with reference 
to any new States which may be admitted into the Union.”** 

e major discussion of the Declaration in the whole Missouri controversy 
ensued in the months of January and February, 1820. In both Senate and 
‚House it became common for antislavery spokesmen to quote the Declara- 
tion's assertion that “all men are created equal” as a reason against the exten- 
sion of slavery to Missouri.” More newsworthy, however, was the manner in 
which the proslavery group began to formulate a critical attitude toward the 
Declaration. Senator Macon, for example, warned his colleagues against 






22 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1180-82 (Feb. 15, 1819). A brief summary of 
Fuller’s comments is contained in Moore, Missouri Controversy, pp. 44-45. 

28 Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 sess., p. 1211 (Feb. 16, 1819). 

24 Fhid., 16 Cong., I sess., pp. 2457, 2459-60, Appendix. See also resolutions of a December 
14 Meeting at Portsmouth, N. H., reported in Washington National Intelligencer, Jan. 8, 1820; 
and re, Missouri Controversy, D. 79. 

, for example, Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 sessa pp. 120, 128, 137 (Jan. 17, 

1820); p. 279 (Jan. 27, 1820); and p. 1300 (Feb. 14, 1820). 
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broad arguments from the Declaration, maintaining that if the equality 
clause of the preamble were interpreted as antislavery spokesmen desired, 
universal emancipation would result. “If it will justify putting an end to 
slavery in Missouri, will it not justify it in the old States?” Macon spoke, too, 
on the intricate question of the relationship of the Declaration to the Consti- 
tution, a point of constitutional law which was at the heart of many of the 
arguments, but one which congressmen seldom handled forthrightly. Senator 
Macon maintained that the Declaration simply was not part of the Constitu- 
tion, that the question was constitutional and did not involve the Declara- 
tion.” 

The appearance of this critical attitude of Southerners toward the Declara- 
tion forms part of a larger pattern of Southern response to the increasing 
antislavery sentiment of these years. Other evidences of this pattern in the 
congressional debates were the changing ideas about slavery and about Jeffer- 
son. Some speakers, most explicitly Senator William Smith of South Carolina, 
attempted to justify slavery. Relating the American institution to a broad 
view of world history, Senator Smith cited the practices of the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. “Slavery has prevailed in every country on the 
globe,” he said, “ever since the flood.”*" An Ohio senator expressed astonish- 
ment: “This was taking entirely new ground; it was going farther than he 
had ever heard any gentleman go before. Heretofore, in discussion upon this 
subject, slavery had not been considered as a matter of right, but as an evil.”?* 

Some Southerners were also showing disenchantment with Jefferson. His 
Notes on Virginia had been quoted by Senator Morril—for example, the pas- 
sage in which Jefferson wrote: “There must be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people, produced by the existence of slavery among us.”** 
In reply some days later Senator Smith protested that despite the high regard 
he had for Jefferson, he would not hesitate to contradict “that venerable 
patriot.” The Notes were written to gratify a foreigner; they were “the effu- 


26 Ibid., pp. 225, 227 (Jan. 20, 1820). In the very beginning of the debates, it will be 
recalled, Representative Fuller had urged the Declaration as an interpretative guide to the 
_ Constitution. A somewhat similar attitude was later expressed by Representative Charles Rich of 
Vermont, who advocated use of the Declaration “to ascertain the amount of the attributes of 
sovereignty, individual rights, and the duties of governments.” Ibid., p. 1397 (Feb. 17, 1820). 
Nowhere in the debates was there an adequate discussion of the constitutional status of the 
Declaration. One of the more reasoned comments was made by Representative McLane of Dela- 
ware: If the “abstract principles” of the Declaration, he said, “could possibly be supposed to 
have any reference to the condition of the black population in the United States, yet, as it 
preceded the adoption of the Constitution, their practical effect must depend altogether upon 
the positive provisions of that charter.” Ibid., p. 1154 (Feb. 7, 1820). 

27 Ibid., pp. 266~70 (Jan. 26, 1820). See also the defense of slavery by Representative Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina, tbid., pp. 1323-24 (Feb. 14, 1820). : 

28 Benjamin Ruggles, fhid., p. 279 (Jan. 27, 1820). 

29 Ibid., p. 150 (Jan. 17, 1820). 
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sions of the speculative philosophy of his young and ardent mind, and which 
his riper years have corrected.”*° 

It was Jefferson’s Declaration, however, rather than his Notes, which was 
more disturbing to Southern congressmen. Perhaps the most expressive criti- 
cism of|the Declaration was contained in a speech delivered in January by 
the outstanding lawyer of the day, Senator William Pinkney of Maryland.” 
Although the speech, like a number of others, was not reported in the Annals, 
Senator] Pinkney on a later occasion summarized his opinion: “The sel- 
evident truths announced in the Declaration of Independence are not truths 
at all, if taken literally.”®* A more detailed expression of his views may be 
found in remarks by his critics. Senator Morril said of him: “We next find 
the honorable gentleman at war with the Declaration of Independence. This, 
he undertakes to show, is absurd and untrue.” Morril protested that “no un- 
hallowed hand” should tarnish the purity of the Declaration. But “what does 
the gentleman say? “That all men are created equal’ is absurd, because one is 
born poor, another to inherit a fortune—one a peasant, another a prince—one.a 
slave, another a freeman.” Senator Morril contended that the equality referred 
to in the Declaration did not consist of fortune or rank but of inalienable 
rights. “But the gentleman contends, we have no inalienable rights, for we 
may barter or transfer them at our pleasure.”* Senator Pinkney’s remarks 
were paraphrased by Senator Jonathan Roberts of Pennsylvania. As 
Roberts put it, Pinkney had maintained “that the self-evident truths set forth 
in the; Declaration of Independence, are not, as we understand them, the 
foundation of all our principles of law, but merely abstract aphorisms.” ** 
Through the remainder of the debates this argument that the “truths” were 
not truths remained a principal point of contention. 










80 Ihid., pp. 268-69 (Jan. 26, 1820). See also Moore, Missouri Controversy, p. 256, on 
Southern repudiation of Jefferson; W. G. Bean, eee in the Ante-Bellum South,” 
North Carolina Historical Review, XII (Apr., 1935), 123-24; and William S. Jenkins, Pro- 
Slavery [Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, N. C. 1935), pp. 61-63. Jefferson himself 
exp gtave fears for the country’s future because of the Missouri controversy. See his letter 
of April 22, 1820, to John Holmes, in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson ..., ed. Andrew A. 
Lipscomb and Albert E, Bergh (20 vols., Washington, D. C., 1903-1904), XV, 249. He did 
not comment, however, on the references made to the Declaration in the debates. He wrote in 
1820: “q read but one newspaper and that of my own state, and more for its advertisements 
than its news. I have not read a speech in Congress for some years.” Jefferson to Charles 
Pinckney, Sept. 30, 1820, 1bid., p. 279. 

81 Sénator Pinkney was an able and colorful orator, “With the exception of Rufus King, 
there is; not in either House of Congress a member from the free States able to cope in powers 
of the mind with William Pinkney or James Barbour.” John Quincy Adams’ comment of Jan. 
15, 1820, in Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 
1848, ed. Charles F. Adams (12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874-77), IV, 506. 

82 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 sess., p. 405 (Feb. 15, 1820). See also William Pinkney, 
Life of William Pinkney, by His Nephew (New York, 1853), p. 318. 

38 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., I sess., p. 296 (Jan. 27, 1820). 
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In the last days of January and in early February congressmen repeatedly 
put the Declaration in issue. On January 27 Tallmadge’s colleague, John W. 
Taylor, quoted the “first truth declared by this nation, at the era of its in- 
dependence,” demanding whether the work to which the signers pledged 
their lives and fortunes had become “a solemn mockery.”* The debate by 
this time, however, was turning into more complex channels of thought 
about the Declaration, several steps beyond the simplicity of Taylor's com- 
ment. Someone—the Annals does not make the source clear—was charged 
by proslavery spokesmen with saying that the Declaration itself had actually 
emancipated the slaves. The subject was introduced—and the idea rebutted— 
by Joho Holmes. Holmes came from Massachusetts but was deemed an 
apostate by the antislavery group.*” Speaking after Taylor, Holmes said: “We 
have been made to understand, from very respectable authority, that the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed freedom to every slave in the United 
States!” He spoke of “this strange and ridiculous vision, that the Declaration 
of Independence was a decree of universal emancipation.” Although Taylor 
rose to deny that he had said it,” Southerners persisted in ridiculing the idea, 
since it was a theory which jeopardized slavery not only in Missouri but in 
the South as a whole. Two weeks later, after Senator Rufus King maintained 
in a highly publicized speech that laws establishing slavery were in fact 
void, as contrary to natural law, Southerners had further confirmation of 
their assertion that the whole institution of slavery was threatened. 

Less distinguished men than Senator King, meanwhile, carried on the 
controversy. The ridicule directed by Representative Holmes toward the idea 
that the Declaration was a decree of “universal emancipation” was heard also 
in the Senate. Nicholas Van Dyke of Delaware, one of those who sought to 
limit the authority of the Declaration, demanded: “Think you, sir, that it 
was meant to invoke the genius of universal emancipation, and to proclaim 
liberty and equality to every human being who breathed the air, and trod the 
soil of this new Republic?” How strange and unbelievable it was that “the 
recital of abstract theoretical principles, in a national manifesto in 1776, would 
be gravely urged at this day, to prove that involuntary servitude does not 
lawfully exist within the United States!” Van Dyke criticized, too, the idea 
that the Declaration could be resorted to as a key to the construction of the 


85 Ibid., pp. 957-58 (Jan. 27, 1820). Taylor praised Jefferson’s sentiments as expressed in 
the Notes on Virginia: “While books are read, or truth revered, his sentiments on this subject 
will insure to their author unfading honor.” 

38 On Holmes, see letter of Rufus King to Christopher Gore, Jan. 30, 1820, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Rufus King, VI, 263. Holmes’s record on the Missouri question was to bring 
criticism even in later years. See Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXI (Sept. 9, 1826), 23. 

31 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 968-69, 974 (Jan. 27, 1820). 
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Constitution." Here, of course, he was opposing the argument of Representa- 


er, who a year earlier had asserted that the Declaration “defines the 






Abqut this same time, the proslavery reading of the Declaration yielded 
fresh interpretations. Alexander Smyth of Virginia, speaking in the House, 
followed other Southerners in concluding that the Congress of 1776 “had no 
power {to emancipate a single slave.” More significantly he helped formulate 
a proslavery argument that was paradoxically based on the Declaration—a 
development not so well known among historians as is proslavery criticism 
of the Declaration. Stating that the Continental Congress had asserted “that 
men, pn entering into society, cannot alienate their right to liberty and 
pope and that they cannot, by compact, bind their posterity,” Smyth 
went on to conclude that “the people of Missouri cannot alienate their rights, 
or bind their posterity by a compact with Congress.” ”™ He was arguing, in 
hor, that the restriction on the admission of Missouri proposed by the 
antisldvery forces would deprive the (white) people of Missouri of their 
inalienable rights. 

aoe Smyth’s formulation of a proslavery appeal t to the principles 
of the Declaration was not as clear, however, as some later expressions of the 
same idea. One of these is of special interest since it was made by John Tyler, 
a Virginia congressman in 1820 but later the tenth President of the United 
me Tyler’s attitude toward the Declaration, like that of some other South- 





erners, was to praise it for some purposes but not for others. “Gentlemen 
have ¡exultingly read to us the Declaration of Independence,” he said, but 
the statement that all men, by nature, are “equally free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent” was simply an expression of abstract truth. “The principle, al- 
though lovely and beautiful, cannot obliterate those distinctions in society 
which society itself engenders and gives birth to. Liberty and equality are 
captivating sounds; but they often captivate to destroy.” But Tyler, like 
Smyth, would apply the Declaration to the people of Missouri who wished 

to ie their institutions free from congressional control: | 


Alıhpugh I do not believe that this principle of equality can be applied to man in 

so, yet I love it, and admire it as an abstract truth, and will carry it into 
operation whensoever I can; and, sir, I call on gentlemen to lend me their aid in 
the present instance. If we cannot raise the black man up to the level with the 
white—and that we have not the constitutional power to do so none here have 
denied—Jlet us raise, at least, the white man up to this level. Extend an equality 


88 Ibid., p. 301 (Jan. 28, 1820). 
89 Ihid., p. 1005. 
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of rights to the people of Missouri. Place them upon a footing with the people of ' 
New York, Connecticut, and of the other States. What are the rights of the people 
of Connecticut and the other States? They have the right to alter, to amend, to 
abolish their constitutions. 

Other Southern congressmen made similar appeals to the Declaration. A 
few days after Smyth had spoken in the House, Senator Richard M. Johnson 
of Kentucky—later a vice-president of the United States—denied that the 
Declaration had the force which the Missouri restrictionists claimed for it 
but at the same time praised the language of the Declaration as “the founda- 
tion of all civil rights, and the palladium of our liberties.” For Senator John- 
son the Declaration was a palladium of liberties for Missouri whites. Pointing 
out that Americans, according to the Declaration, had “the right to organize 
such government for themselves as they shall choose, whenever it is their 
pleasure to dissolve the bonds which unite them to another people,” he con- 
cluded: “The same principle applied to Missouri will defeat the object of 
gentlemen who advocate this restriction.” Senator Johnson, like most other 
speakers, was advocating one way of reading the Declaration; to him it 
meant that “all communities stand upon an equality.”** He adamantly op- 
posed the view that the Declaration required an equality “in relation to every 
human being.” That kind of equality, he said, was fulfilled in none of the 
states. In political life, for example, qualifications for the franchise and for 
ofhceholding prevailed generally in the Union. With regard to racial equality, 
it was evident to him that the North did not honor its professions: “If your 
humanity has conquered your prejudice, till you know no color, where are 
your magistrates, your governors, your representatives, of the black popula- 
tion? You proclaim them equal, but you are still their lawgivers.”* 

The proslavery argument grounded on the Declaration was presented in 
the House, perhaps more explicitly than had been done before, by Louis 
McLane of Delaware. As Senator Johnson had done, McLane first affirmed 
his faith in the Declaration: “I do not deny that the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence are those of the Constitution; on the contrary, I admit 
that they are those upon which all our institutions repose.” In saying this, 
however, McLane rejected the idea that the “abstract principles” of the 
Declaration had any reference to the status of Negro slaves: “The Revolution 
found them in a state of servitude, the acknowledgment of our actual inde- 


$9 Ihid., pp. 1383-84 (Feb. 17, 1820). 

41 Ibid., p. 350 (Feb. 1, 1820). 

42 Ibid., pp. 350, 357. Representative Louis McLane of Delaware expressed similar thoughts 
in the House: “Where is the State in the Union in which the emancipated negro has been 
admitted to the enjoyment of equal rights with the white population? I know of none.” Ibid., 
p. 1155 (Feb. 7, 1820). 
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pendence left them so, and the Constitution of the United States perpetuated 
their condition.” McLane instead would apply the Declaration for the benefit 
of the people of Missouri and relate it to the rights of Missourians, not to 
Negroes. It was, he said, in pursuance of the principles of the Declaration 
that “the people of Missouri claim the right to make their own constitution, 
st the imposition of any species of government deriving its powers 






principles and affirmed sees Senator James Barbour of Virginia was one 
of thos¢ who showed a wholly critical attitude. Exasperated by the manner 
in which the antislavery group had invoked the Declaration, he demanded: 
“What has that to do with this question? Who were the parties—the slaves? 
No. ..} Did it enter into any human mind that it had the least reference to 
this species of population?” He ridiculed those who appealed to the principle 
that all men are created equal, are endowed with an inalienable right to 
liberty, and that therefore there should be no slavery in Missouri although the 
institution in the older states of the South was not to be disturbed. “What, this 
eternal,|and, as they say, immutable principle, consecrated by this famous 


pr 


but is omnipotent on the right bank of a river 
speeches in the Missouri debates were sometimes short in consistency 
or clarity, they were rarely short in length. In addition, many congressmen 
had the feeling that they must say something, and they frequently had to 
compete for the privilege. Representative William Plumer, Jr., wrote that “so 
eager has been the competition to obtain the floor, that a modest man would 
hardly dare to rise among such a mob.”* The less modest, however, rose 


d.a pp. 1154-55 (Feb. 7, 1820). The Southern effort to invoke the Declaration in 
e proslavery interests in Missouri was made so strongly that one Northern spokesman 
later hadjto redirect the Declaration toward the use to which it was first put in the debates, 
against slavery in Missouri. Representative Henry W. Edwards of Connecticut observed that the 
Declaration “had been appealed to in support of the proslavery claim of self-government for the 
people of| Missouri. “If a resort is to be had to Revolutionary principles,” said Edwards, “pray, 
gentlemen, take the whole of these principles; do not select that part which happens to comport 
with your views, and reject the remainder; extend to all the enjoyment of those, the inalienable 
rights, ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ” Ikid., p. 1446 (Feb. 21, 1820). 

44 Ibid., pp. 325-26 (Feb. 1, 1820). 

45 Will tam Plumer, Jr., to William Plumer, Sr., Feb. 5, 1820, The Missouri Compromises 
and Presidential Politics, 1820-182 5, from the Letters of Wiliam Plumer, Junior, Representative 
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bravely and delivered speeches in which new arguments were mingled with 
the old. Ben Hardin, for example, representing Kentucky, reexpressed the 
proslavery criticism of the idea that the Declaration had emancipated the 
slaves. This idea, he said, was “certainly a very late discovery, and the people 
of the North, heretofore so fruitful in inventions, as the Patent Office can well 
testify, may rightly claim to be the authors of it.” He added something new, 
however, with his general appraisal of the Declaration. “What are the efficient 
parts of the Declaration of Independence? The answer is, those parts only 
which declare our dependence upon Great Britain to be at an end, and as- 
sume a stand and character of a sovereign people among the nations of the 
earth. The balance of the declaration is nothing but a manifesto to the world, 
assigning and setting forth the causes which led to and brought about that 
mighty event.’** Hardin’s appraisal was exceptional in having more of a 
historical and less of a dialectical quality than was customary in the speeches. 
Certainly his concluding words sounded much like John Adams’ description 
written in July, 1776: “a Declaration setting forth the causes which have im- 
pelled us to this mighty revolution, and the reasons which will justify it in the 
sight of God and man.” For the most part, however, the congressmen of 
1819-1821 pursued political reasoning more earnestly than research. 

By the end of the first week in February the whole subject matter of the 
controversy had been worked over to such an extent that many speeches 
received no more than passing notice. One which did, however, was delivered 
on February 11 by Rufus King, elder statesman and senator from New York. 
When John Quincy Adams attended a party “at Mr. Calhoun’s” that night, 
he “heard of nothing but the Missouri question and Mr. King’s speeches.” ** 
Senator King’s speech was not reported in the Annals, but the most critical 
section of it is available from different sources. King himself explained that 
what he had done was to refer “the decision of the Restriction on Missouri 
to the broad principles of the law of Nature.” This part of his speech attracted 
the most attention. “I have yet to learn,” Senator King said, “that one man 
can make a slave of another; if one man cannot do so, no number of indi- 
viduals can have any better right to do it.” Southern senators grew tense as 
he continued: “I hold that all laws and compacts imposing any such condition 
upon any human being are absolutely void, because contrary to the law of 


48 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 sess., p. 1071 (Feb. 4, 1820), Hardin summarized his 
viewpoint succinctly: “The Declaration of Independence cuts no figure in this question.” Ibid., 
p. 1074. See also Lucius P. Little, Ben Hardin: His Times and Contemporaries (Louisville, Ky., 
1887), p. 79. 

47 John Adams to Abigail Adams, July 3, 1776, The Works of John Adams ... , ed. Charles 
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nature, which is the law of God,.by which he makes his way known to men, 
and [is paramount to all human control.” * Language of this kind, particu- 
larly from as influential a politician as Senator King, alarmed Southerners. 
Senator Smith of South Carolina termed the speech “pregnant with mischief” 
and conjured up visions of the dissolution of government and convulsive 
commotions, like those of the French Revolution, to which such doctrine 
must lead.” Closer to home was the fear that the views of Senator King, 
despite his earlier protestations to the contrary, threatened the existence of 
slavery not only in new states but in the older states of the South as well. 
though the reports we have of the speech refer the appeal broadly to 
the [law of Nature” without specific reference to the Declaration—the classic 
expression of natural law theory in American political thought—it is likely 
that King had the Declaration in mind. In his own summary of his com- 
ments he wrote that according to the law of nature “all men are born free, 
and justly entitled to the possession of life and liberty and to the free pursuit 
of happiness”—an accurate paraphrase of the language of the Declaration.” 
His speech is also of significance, in a broader sense, as an early example of 
the antislavery appeal to higher law, a type of argument made more often 
e later years of the slavery controversy. 

e law of nature to which Senator King appealed was invoked a few days 
later in the House, but tied in more precisely with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Charles Rich of Vermont, pointing out that the word “slave” was 
not| used in the Constitution, said that the framers had purposely avoided the 
use| of any expression that might be construed to legitimatize slavery. “Con- 
seqtiently,” said Representative Rich, “the legality of it must be determined 
by a reference to the laws of nature and natural rights, and not to the Con- 
stitution.” Ranging further than King had done, Rich looked for guidance to 
the} Declaration. He saw in it not only a statement of the laws of nature but 
alsó a link with Divine Power. Emphasizing the manner in which the 
framers of the Declaration had appealed “to the Supreme Judge of the World 
for|the rectitude of their intentions,” he concluded, in Old Testament fashion, 
that the appeal was heard and that the Judge “condescended to become a 












® Rufus King to Christopher Gore, Feb. 17, 1820, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, 
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party to that great national covenant.” To endorse or to extend slavery was 
to break the covenant. In the present political crisis, Rich asked, did “it 
become us to disregard our own stipulations; and have we a right to expect 
that the favor of the Being to whom, in our infancy, the solemn appeal was 
made, will be longer continued to us, when we shall have falsified the declara- 
tion by a national act, deliberately pronouncing that all men are not “created 
equal,’ and that, as a matter of convenience, one may rightfully hold another, 
and his posterity, in perpetual bondage?”** With this interpretation Repre- 
sentative Rich brought the antislavery argument based on the Declaration 
to its furthest limits. | 

Some two weeks later the House finished its consideration of the Mis- 
souri bill, and Senate action was completed the next day. One frustrated 
member of the House was gratified: “Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to obtain the 
floor, a favor I have sought six weeks; but heretofore without success.”* On 
March 6, 1820, the act was approved authorizing “the people of Missouri 
Territory to form a constitution and State government, and for the admission 
of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and 
to prohibit slavery in certain territories.”"* The long debate had ended in a 
compromise settlement, admitting the free state of Maine, authorizing a state 
government in Missouri without slavery restriction, but otherwise prohibiting 
slavery in the Louisiana territory north of latitude 36° 30’. 

Although the Missouri controversy was to be reopened in the second 
session of the Sixteenth Congress in the late months of 1820 and controversy 
over the Missouri constitution was to extend into February, 1821, discussion 
of the relation of the Declaration to slavery was resumed only in desultory 
fashion. It had become, as one proslavery spokesman expressed it, “the stale 
argument derived from the abstract doctrines announced in the Declaration 
of Independence.” 5 Most of the arguments about slavery, in fact, had grown 
stale. A Northern congressman observed that “the patience of the House, and 
I fear the patience of the people we represent, is much fatigued, if not ex- 
hausted, by the numerous editions of the same arguments which have been 


52 Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 sess, pp. 1396-97 (Feb. 17, 1820). Some days later 
Representative Francis Jones of Tennessee criticized those who talked “about the law of God and 
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nature’s God, does not prove that the Constitution has not recognised its existence; neither does 
it prove that the power to remedy the evil has, by the States, been surrendered to the General 
Government.” Ibid., pp. 1458-59 (Feb. 23, 1820). 
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saad pon the subject now under consideration.” 5 On February 28, 1821, 
a second compromise resolution was approved in the Senate, and the Mis- 
souri controversy was brought to a close. 

The debates had not only exhausted the patience of the congressmen but 
also squeezed the Declaration of Independence nearly dry. The congressional 
debaters, like lawyers, had explored all the possibilities of the case. The 
analogy i$ not a forced one, for many of the senators and representatives 
were lawyers. Of some twenty persons quoted in the foregoing pages for 
their comments about the Declaration during the debates, the only ones with- 
out legal [training or experience were David L. Morril, Charles Rich, and 
Jonathan |Roberts. This accounts, in part, for the detailed and sometimes 
legalistic nature of the argument. One listener, unimpressed by Senator Pink- 
ney’s popular January speech, considered it the speech “of an able lawyer, & I 
could not help thinking, all the time, that he might, with equal ease, have 


s has been said of the law of nature—an “engine of dialectic.” 





tional appeals. Each side professed the true understanding of the meaning of 
the Declaration. Each could claim the truth, since no encyclical existed to 
show just what the Declaration did mean. Both sides were applying it to an 
issue sl that which its framers faced in 1776 when they began a revolu- 
tion. 

A summary of the comment about the Declaration in the Missouri debates 
may show more clearly the way in which the Declaration was being viewed 
almost half a century after its promulgation. First, in very general terms, it 
was not juntil the Missouri controversy that the linking of the Declaration 
and the institution of Negro slavery took place in other than a sporadic 
fashion. accounts for the fact that so few of the speakers of 1820 were 
able to cite any authority for their interpretations. 

In the debates themselves, the antislavery group made the initial appeal 
to the Declaration. Never agreed on its precise application, antislavery spokes- 
men looked to it not only as a symbol of a tradition which would make 
whites and blacks “equal” but more especially as an interpretative guide to 
the Constitution, “the foundation of all our principles of law.” Senator 
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King’s comments are of particular importance, for in appealing to a law of 
nature he was foreshadowing appeals to the Declaration that extremists 
were to make in later years. Representative Rich, going further than any of 
his antislavery colleagues, transcended secular bounds in his contemplation of 
the Declaration as a covenant with God. 

The variety evident in the antislavery appeal to the Declaration was even 
more apparent in the proslavery appeal. Slower starting, it boasted more 
color and novelty. The greater number of proslavery congressmen criticized 
or qualified the principles of the Declaration; the most common statement 
was that it expressed merely “abstract” truths. Considerable energy was de- 
voted to denying that it had any reference to slavery, or, as Senator Barbour 
expressed it, that it could have emancipated slaves on one side of a river and 
not on the other. A lesser number of proslavery congressmen, making a 
more original contribution, looked at a different part of the Declaration from 
that quoted by their Northern brethren and emphasized instead the idea of 
popular sovereignty, of government by “the consent of the governed.” They 
used this concept as a basis for the argument that the people of Missouri 
should have the unrestricted right to a government of their own choosing. 
Ambivalence thus weakened the proslavery argument. 

In retrospect, perhaps the greatest significance of this controversy lies in 
the fact that the political principles of the Declaration were being critically 
examined and, by some persons, fitted to the requirements of a policy or 
belief. Such fitting or tailoring has been one of the features of the history 
of the Declaration since 1776. Its brief statement of political philosophy has 
furnished a text for both sides in a number of controversies. At a later day, 
for example, both Lincoln and Jefferson Davis could find support in its lan- 
guage for quite opposite points of view. 

The controversy is of importance, also, as a stage in the evolution of pro- 
slavery thought. Just as some Southerners were showing disaffection for Jef- 
ferson, so, too, they were demonstrating an iconoclastic attitude toward the 
Declaration.’ It is this attitude, cultivated in the course of the Missouri 
debates, which laid the groundwork for some of the agitated slavery writing 
and oratory of the 1830’s and 1840's. Or, without going quite so far in time, 
it makes understandable and familiar the comments of John Randolph in 
1826, when he spoke in Congress about slavery in Latin America. The princi- 
ples that were being invoked on that occasion, he said, were “the principles 
that were of high authority on another great question—the Missouri question 


69 For comment on the Southern attitude to the time of the Missouri controversy, see Jenkins, 
Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South, p. §9. 


quencas—that all men are born free and equal.” He could not assent to this, 
“for the best of all reasons, because it is not true.” The Declaration, said 
Randolph, was a “fanfaronade of abstractions.” °° 
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. . » the principles of the declaration of independence.” Senator’ Randolph 

objected to invoking these principles when “pushed to their extreme conse- 
S 
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“Holy Russia”: A Study in the History 
of an Idea 


MicHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 


“NOT with the mind can Russia be understood. . . . One can only believe in 
Russia,” wrote Tiutchev. The poet tried to answer one of the vital questions 
his contemporaries were asking: What is Russia? Tiutchev's solution, cer- 
tainly, did not satisfy everybody; the question was asked, time and again, 
and is still being asked, and there has been no dearth of answers. Yet the 
poet saw the true nature of the question and so offered faith rather than 
reason, for what was sought was not the reality but the myth. Those who 
would accept his solution, however, still had to decide which of a number of 
possible Russias, which answer to the original question, they would believe 
in. It is with one possible answer that I intend to deal in this study, one com- 
ponent of the Russian idea, expressed in the commonplace, “Holy Russia.” 
That this strange epithet is a common symbol for Russia would be difficult 
to deny. But if the use of commonplaces is a problem for the social psy- 
chologist, the history of a symbol and its content, many stranded though it 
may be, is the province of the historian. 

The article by Alexander V. Soloviev, “Holy Russia (Study of the Devel- 
opment of a Social-Religious Idea),”* published in 1927, drew my attention 
to this history. Soloviev was the first, to my knowledge, to attempt a historical 
survey of the epithet. In a later study, published in 1954,” the Russian scholar 
explores the question of the possible derivation of “Holy Russia” from early 
medieval concepts. Soloviev is quite correct when he points out the signifi- 
cance of the epithet. “Holy,” after all, evokes the image of the Holy Land, 
the land where Christ lived and on which He set His foot; Palestine is holy 
as a sum total of all the holy places within it.? Russia is the only other land 

1 Soloviev, ‘‘Syiataia Rus’ (ocherk razvitiia religiozno-obshchestvennoi idei),” Sbornik Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva v Korolevstve S.KA.S, (Belgrade), I (1927), 77~113 (hereafter 
cited as Soloviev). 

2 Soloviev, “Helles Russland—Heiliges Russland,” Festschrift für Dmytro Čyževskii zum 60. 
Geburtstag, Veröffentlichungen der Abteilung für slavische Sprachen und Literatur des Osteuropa- 
Instituts (Slavisches Seminar) an der Freien Universitit Berlin, VI (Berlin, 1954), pp. 282-89 
(hereafter cited as Festschrift). 

3 The tradition of Terra Sancta derives from the Old Testament; ef. Zach. 2: 12; Sap. 12:3; 
II Macc. 1:7; in the Greek of the Septuagint it appears as Yyiihdyıc. In Christian times, however, 
the epithet Terra Sancta appears first during the Crusades; see Carl Erdmann, Die Entstehung 
des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 193 5), pp. 279 £. The epithet and the idea behind it existed, 
of course, though in a different form, in classical antiquity; for legar *A0fvas see, for example, 


Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, trans. Willard Small (4th ed., New York, 1882), p. 187 
and passim.. 
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that has received this epithet with any consistency,* and it is certainly curious, as 
Solovitv points out, that the problem had not been studied earlier.” The 
intent of his study, however, is revealed by the question he asks after pointing 
out the uniqueness of the epithet: “Is it deserved?” He then gives a brief 
survey) of Russian history in order to judge whether the Russian claim to 
holiness is justified.* He sees Russian thought through the ages as peculiarly 
God-centered, but the historical problem is limited by the fact that Soloviev 
finds the earliest dated use of the epithet in the writings of Prince Andrew 
ii in the seventies of the sixteenth century. He then argues that 
Kurbskii undoubtedly did not create the term but found it in common usage, , 





t The Sacrum Imperium Romanum was a legally derived term and in the Middle Ages was 
used in Japposition to the Sancta Ecclesia. The whole problem of national epithets is a compli- 
cated one and deserving of study; implications of sanctity or holiness do appear occasionally in 
the national states of Western Europe. For the literature on the “holy realm of France” and its 
connection with the Terra Sancta of the Crusades see Ernst H. Kantorowicz, “Pro Patria Mori 
in Meditval Political Thought,” American Historical Review, LVI (1951), 479-84. The same 
connotation is carried by the “Blessed Lady Spain”; see Gaines Post, “Blessed Lady Spain— 
ius Hispanus and Spanish National Imperialism in the 13th Century,” Speculum, XXIX 
(1954), 198-210. The closest parallel with “Holy Russia” is “Virginal” or “Holy Ireland”; see, 
ple, the poem by Giolla Modubhda, ca. 1200, in the Todd Lecture Series (Dublin, 
p. 408-37; see also the eighteenth-century poem The Fair Hills of Holy Ireland, trans- 
Sir Samuel Ferguson in An Anthology of Irish Verse, ed. Padraic Calum (New York, 
. 182, For all of the material on Ircland I am indebted to Professor John Kelleher of 







es Friedmann, Dalla Santa Russia AWU RSS. Es E is one of many. 
use of this outlook, Soloviev, while inyestigating the problem of the ae of “Holy 
Russia,”| becomes part of that history himself, 

T Sol viev, p. 91, fn. 2. 

8 Festschrift, pp. 283-85. 

9 Sveto-russkaia, svetlo-russkaia zemlia, Festschrift, pp. 282 f. 

10 Festschrift, p. 282, for references to Slovo o pogibeli russkoi zemli and to Slovo o 
polku Igoreve. 
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enturies when referring to the orthodox grand prince of Moscow.” 
soloviev's contention that in the fourteenth century the folk songs used the 
pithet “holy” as well as “illumined” cannot, however, be substantiated. In 
¡ny case, the ideological derivation of “Holy Russia” from “Ilumined Rus- 
ia” is not at issue here. Certainly both epithets reflect Russia’s place within 
he divine plan and insofar are related. 

For my purposes, in dealing with “Holy Russia” it is pertinent to start 
ut by asking different questions from Soloviev’s: When could the epithet 
je used first? What conditions were necessary for men to think of Russia in 
hese terms? What could the epithet signify? The meaning of the term must 
e sought in the analogy with the Holy Land; Palestine was holy because 
Christ had lived there, because it was the physical setting for the possibility 
£ man’s salvation. Thus Russia could be holy, even in Christian times, if it 
1ad a unique and exalted role in the economy of salvation, if in it, and in it 
done, Christ still walked, in spirit if not in person. Such times came in the 
niddle of the fifteenth century, for after the Council of Florence and the 
ittempt at the Union of Churches in 1441 Moscovite Russia saw herself as the 
only orthodox land in the world, that is to say, as the only source of salvation 
or mankind.” It is this concept that is expressed, with all its implications, in 
he famous letter of the monk Philotheos to Grand Prince Basil III, early in 
he sixteenth century: 


‚I write] to you, the Most bright and most highly-throning Sovereign, Grand 
Prince, orthodox Christian tsar and lord of all, rein-holder of the Holy oecumeni- 
cal and Apostolic Church of God of the Most Holy Virgin... which is shining 
sloriously instead of the Roman or Constantinopolitan Tone]. For the Old Rome 
fell because of its church’s lack of faith, the Apollinarian heresy; and of the second 
Rome, the city of Constantine, the pagans broke down the doors of the churches 
with their axes... . And now there is the Holy synodal Apostolic church of the 
reigning third Rome, of your tsardom, which shines like the sun in its orthodox 
Christian faith throughout the whole universe. And that is your realm, pious tsar, 
as all the empires [tsardoms] of the orthodox Christian faith have gathered into 
your single empire . . . you are the only tsar for Christians in the whole world.... 


Do not break, O tsar, the commandments laid by your ancestors, the Great Con- 
stantine and the blessed Vladimir, and the God-chosen Iaroslav, and the other 
blessed saints, of which root you are.... 


Listen and attend, pious tsar, that all Christian empires are gathered in your single 
one, that two Romes have fallen, and the third one stands, and a fourth one there 
shall not be; your empire will not fall to others, according to the great Evangelist.!? 


11 Festschrift, p. 285; see also Vasilii Malinin, Szarers Eleazarova monastyria Filofes i ego 
boslantia (Kiev, 1901), Appendix, p. 50. 

12 See my study, “The Reception of the Council of Florence in Moscow,” Church History, 
XXIV (1955), 347-59; see also Ihor Ševčenko, “Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of 
Florence,” fhbid., 291-324. 

18 Malinin, Appendix, pp. 51-56. 
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Salvation thus coincided with a political boundary; it could only be attained 
in Russia. The future of the whole world depended upon the faith of the 
new) Russian tsardom. 
Hor a century after this, Russian writers developed the theme in all its 
variations, which can be subsumed under a different slogan—Moscow, the 
hird Rome.** The focus, however, for all these ideas was the ruler of 
Moscow, the “Grand Prince of Moscow and All Russia,” who, to fulfill his 
new) role, became in 1547 the tsar, the “Orthodox and Universal Emperor.” 
It is not my purpose here to analyze the new Moscovite ideology, but Rus- 
sian history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is striking in the exclusive 
focus on the prince. One might say that there was in the Russia of that time a 
myth of the ruler but not of the land, of the country and people as a whole." 
If we accept, then, the possibility, or rather the applicability, of the epithet 
“Holy Russia” from the middle of the fifteenth century on, the question of 
its first appearance becomes highly interesting. For over a century after it 
became possible, the epithet was never used in any of the numerous and 
extremist writings dedicated to the exaltation and virtual deification of the 
Russian ruler. It first appears in the writings of Prince Kurbskii, famous for 
his friendship with his tsar, Ivan the Terrible, and for his betrayal of Ivan 
and flight to Lithuania. There he wrote his letters to Ivan and his History of 
the (Prince of Moscow.*® In his answer to Ivan’s second epistle, Kurbskii 
accuses the tsar of having “dishonored yourself and all the holyrussian 
lands.”** Eight more times in his History the prince uses the epithet, five 
times in the form of “holyrussian lands,”** once as “holyrussian tsardom,”** 
and] twice as “holyrussian empire.”” This is the only known use of the 
epithet in the sixteenth century. Soloviev refers to its use in the letter of 
Philotheos to Grand Prince Basil III but does not place much credence in it, 
14 The literature on this subject is quite extensive; among the better works are Vladimir 
Val'denberg, Drevnerusskita uchenita o predielakh tsarskoi vlasti (Petrograd, 1916); I. Budovnits, 
Russkaia publitsistika XVI veka (Ak. N. SSSR, 1947); and Hildegard Schaeder, Moskau das Dritte 


Rom| (Hamburg, 1929); see also the brilliant and provocative study by Ševčenko, “A Neglected 
Byzantine Source of Muscovite Political Ideology,” Harvard Slavic Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954), I, 141-80, 

Tf anything, the myth of the ruler is created at the expense of the myth of the “land.” 
The |twelfth-century Slovo o polku Igoreve speaks of the zemlia russkaia, the Russian land, the 
common fatherland; in the fourteenth century, particularly after the battle of Kulikovo in 1380, 
it is [the prince and ‘only the prince who symbolizes the state and the country. 

a Russkaia Istoricheskaia Biblioteka (St. Petersburg, 1914), XXXI (hereafter cited as 
RI. 

an preskvernoe i vechnoe tyoe postydienie 1 vsea sviatorusskie zemli,” R.LB., p. 134. 

Sviatorusskie xembi. 

ab Sviatorusskoe tsarstvo. 

Imperia sviatorusskata. This formula probably reflects Kurbskii’s Polish and general West- 
ex en Imperia would normally refer to the Western, Habsburg empire; the Roman- 
B tine empire was called Zsarstvo. As one can sec, in all usages by Kurbskii, svietaa and 
russkaia are combined into one word, that is, used as an epithet. 
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for the term “All Holy and Great Russia” is found only in a redaction of the 
seventeenth century.” 

The problem then remains: Assuming even that the epithet was in com- 
mon usage, reflected in the folk songs and epics, why was there only one 
reflection of it in the political literature of the sixteenth century? Kurbskii, 
after all, belonged ideologically to a group of boyar opposition to autocracy 
that dated from the beginning of the sixteenth century, from the circle around 
Maxim the Greek.** 

The answer may be found, at least partially, in the use Kurbskii made of 
the epithet. In each case it is used in a sentence describing the evil deeds of the 
autocratic tsar: “Oh, Satan! .. . why have you planted such a godless seed in 
the heart of a Christian tsar, from which such a fire swept over all the Holy- 
russian land that no words are needed to witness it from me? ... Oh evil 
ones, filled with various vices and slyness, destroyers of your fatherland, or 
better said of the whole Holyrussian tsardom! .. .* Such evil, vicious... 
ones that they have torn the belly of their mother, that is of the Holyrussian 
lands, who has born them and raised them... .” Warning Ivan, rhetorically, 
of the example of Herod, Kurbskii tells the tsar that “your majesty’s abund- 
ance of evil will devastate not only friends but all the Holyrussian lands,” 
and he writes of Theodore Basmanov, the tsar’s “beloved” and “the destroyer 
... of the Holyrussian lands.” Ivan killed a great noble whose father, Stepan, 
“served many years, until he was eighty, served well and honestly the Holy- 
russian empire.”** Again, the tsar killed “Nikita, surnamed Kazarinov, with 
his only son Theodore who was in the bloom of his youth, who [that is, 
Nikita] had served many years and faithfully the Holyrussian empire.”” In 
fact, the tsar had ordered his murderers to wipe out men who were dying 
in the defense of “Holyrussian” lands against the pagans.”* 

In every case the epithet is used to create an antithesis to the tsar, the 
antithesis of a “Holy Russia.” Ivan’s actions, dreadful as they were, became 
the more horrible when directed against his country, which is not just his 
property but is the Holy Land. Perhaps Prince Kurbskii began to construct 
that myth of the nation that he found necessary to oppose the myth of the 
ruler. The “Holy Russian” lands, the tsardom or empire, existed apart from 
the exalted and newly created tsar. Certainly, in this sense, the epithet would 


21 Festschrift, p. 285, fn. 7; “Khristianskomu tsariu i vladeltse vsekh, brazdoderzhateliu zhe 
vseia sviatyia 1 velikiia rosiia,” Malinin, Appendix, p. 50. 

22 On this, and also for bibliography, see Budoynits, esp. chaps. m1-v, 

23 This was addressed to the tsar’s councilors. 

24 RIB., pp. 216, 262, 266, 271, 305. 

25 lbid., p. 307. In another variant, the word “region” (oblasť) is written in on the margin. 

20 Ibid., p. 306. The pagans in this case are the Tatars. 
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a political theory consistent with the views of Kurbskii and his 





, entrusted to a princely clan which in common held Russia and in 
on ruled over it.” Thus, for Kurbskii, Ivan became a monster of 
iniquity after having rejected his councilors and boyars and acted autocrati- 
cally, having imagined himself to be “immortal and divine.”** 
evertheless, Kurbskii’s uniqueness remains a problem. Certainly the 
argument from silence is a dangerous one, but the epithet appears to have 
passed unnoticed.” Though it was used in a letter to Ivan, the tsar did not 
pick | it up; it did not appear in the political writings at his court. Yet one 
must agree with A. V. Soloviev that it is most unlikely that Kurbskii invented 
the term; more probably the rebellious prince used an epithet in common 
usage. So much more striking, then, is the silence of official tsarist ideology. 
It setms to confirm my suggestion that from the very beginning the epithet 
“Holy Russia” is an antitsarist, antistate slogan. 
zn more consideration remains as far as Kurbskii is concerned. His let- 
ters are dated quite precisely, but the earliest manuscript of his writings that 


has survived is from the early seventeenth century.” There appears to be, 
therefore, no conclusive evidence for the use of the epithet during the six- 
teenth century. This is ‚not to say that o one must reject the sixteenth-century 





or substituted it for the original name or epithet, must be judged by the his- 
tory of the symbol in the seventeenth century. What may be called the period 
of silence extends from the middle of the fifteenth century all through the 
sixteenth, that is, through the period of the evolution and culmination of 
Byzantine imperial ideology, of the deification of the state, first in the person 
of the grand prince and then of the tsar. 


The history of the title “Holy Russia” in the seventeenth century is a very 
different one. It begins early in the century, when on June 14, 1619, the Metro- 


Vasilii O. Klinchevskii, Boiarskata Duma drevnei Rusi (4th ed., Moscow, 1909). 
8 RLB., pp. 1-2, 281, 

29 for example, the main “royalist” writers: the monk Filofei (Philotheos), in Malinin, 
Appendix; Abbot Iosif Sanin of Volokolamsk, Prosvetitel’, in Pravoslavnyi Sobesednik (Kazan’, 
1856, 1857), and also in Chtenita v Imp. Obshch. istori i drev. rosstiskikh for 1847; Archbishop 
Vassian of Rostov in Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisei, VI, See also, for example, Zhitie i 
khozhdente Danila russkia xemli igumena, ed. Mikhail A. Venevitinov, in Pravoslavnyi 
Palestinskii Sbornik (St. Petersburg, 1883-85), nos. 3 and 9; the earliest MS is from 1475. In 
this travelogue and pilgrimage Palestine is frequently referred to as the Holy Land, but the 
epithet lis never applied to the “russian land” for which the abbot prays on his pilgrimage. 

30 RIB., pp. v-vü; Poslantia Ivana Groznogo, ed. Varvara P. Adrianova-Perets (Moscow, 
Leningrad, 1951), pp. 529 f. 
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politan Filaret Romanov, father of the newly elected tsar, Michael Romanov, 
returned to Moscow from his long years of captivity in Poland. The joy 
experienced by the young tsar and the country was expressed in a song 
beginning: 

The Moscovite Tsardom rejoiced 

And all the Holyrussian land." 
The song then describes the reception of Filaret and his companions by Tsar 
Michael and the mass that was celebrated, ending with the metropolitan’s 
blessing of his imperial son: 

God grant health to the Orthodox Tsar 

Grand Prince Mikhail Fedorovich— 

May he hold the Moscovite tsardom 

And all the Holyrussian land. 

This is the first really dated use of the epithet, for, within two months 
of its creation, the song was recorded! by the Englishman, Richard James, 
chaplain to the embassy sent out in 1618 by James 1.” The exact date, of 
course, is not the issue. What is significant is that the epithet appears to have 
been in common usage, that it was used in a popular song, and that it 
emerged in a period of new developments in Russian ideology. The new tsar 
and the new dynasty symbolized a new national consciousness. Michael was 
elected by an Assembly of the Land (Zemskii Sobor) after years of civil war 
and foreign invasions, the Time of Troubles. The threat to national existence 
and to orthodoxy (for this was how the Russians saw Polish intervention) 
came at a time, however, when the traditional central authority was virtually 
absent.” Salvation came from the Russian people—towns, monasteries, and 
lower gentry; there was a conception of a popular, national will expressed in 
the great assembly. It is against this background that the use of the epithet 
in a song should be considered. 

In the song, the predication “Holy Russia,” while not antithetical, is 
nevertheless separated from the state, from the Moscovite tsardom. The 
epithet symbolizes a new and a different dimension in the concept of Russia. 
Despite the historical origin of this dimension in the fifteenth century, in 
contrast with the historical Moscovite tsardom it symbolizes the nonhistorical, 


31 Pavel K. Simoni, “Velikorusskie pesni zapisannye v 1619-20 gg. dlia Richarda Dzheimsa,” 
Sbornik Otdeleniia Russkago lazyka í Slovesnosti, Akademiia Nauk, LXXXU (1907), 7. 
Zradovolosia Tsarstvo Moskovskoe 
i vsia zemlia Sviato-russkaia. 
82 Carl Stief, Studies in the Russian Historical Song (Copenhagen, 1953), pp. 13 f., 54. 
83 See Sergei F. Platonov, Smutnoe vremia; ocherki po istorii smuty e Mosk. Gosudarsive 
xvi-xvu vv. (St, Petersburg, 1899). 
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trans¢endental Russia.** The identifying feature of this other Russia is the 


orthodox Russian people. 

o one in the seventeenth century seems to have analyzed the epithet, nor 
even [to have been conscious of its use and implications, but the available 
evidence supports this interpretation. This evidence consists of epics of the 
Don |Cossacks, dating from the middle of the seventeenth century.” In the 
so-called “Poetical” Tale of the Siege of Azov,** the Cossacks are called upon 
to surrender by a Turkish general of the besieging army: “You have injured 

e Turkish Lord and tsar. Truthfully are you still called in Russia the 
holyrussian heroes; how can you now, you thieves, flee from his dread hand?” 
When the situation of the beleaguered Cossacks becomes desperate, they 
appeal prayerfully to their patron, John the Baptist: “We shall never be in 
Holy Russia again! Our sinful death comes in the deserts for your miracle- 
working icons, for the Christian faith, for the tsar’s name and for all the 
Moscovite state.”* In the Lament of the Captives of the Zaporozh’e Cossacks, 
the enslaved Cossacks sing: “Deliver, God, the poor captive/ To the holy- 
russian bank/ To the happy land/ Among Christian folk.” *® 

e use of the epithet in the Azov tale suggests that “Holy Russia” em- 
braced all the values for which the Cossacks died: the holy icons, the faith, 
the sar, and the state. This becomes clear when one recalls the unique posi- 
tion ¡of the “Great Don Army” (Velikoe Voisko Donskoe), as the Cossack 
association called itself. In effect, it was an independent political entity, deal- 
ing as a sovereign power with the Turks, Tatars, Poland, and Moscow; and 
yet, las individuals, as orthodox Russians, the members recognized the 
sovereignty of the tsar. That is to say, as Orthodox, the Cossacks were Rus- 
sians, even though by origin many of them were Tatars, Poles, or Lithu- 
anians, and as Orthodox Russians they could only acknowledge one ruler— 
the Orthodox tsar. Nevertheless, the Moscovite tsardom began across the 
frontier, and the Don Cossacks were always anxious to preserve the right to 
enter Russia. What is interesting, however, is that Moscow also saw its 
boundaries as those of the “political” Moscovite state and ordered the Cos- 
lk not to allow freemen to enter “Russia and the upper [river] towns.”** 

i In the same way, the grand prince of Moscow was also the grand prince of all Russia, 
vsetal Rusi. 

85 Festschrijt, p. 286; Voinskie povesti drevnei Rust, ed. Adrianova-Perets (Moscow, 1949). 

88 "Skazochnaia” povest' o vztatit Azova, in Voinskie povesti drevnei Rusi, pp. 265 £. 

8? Ibid., pp. 62-63, 76. 

38 V. Antonovich and M. Dragomanoy, Istoricheskie pesni malorusskago naroda (Kiev, 1877), 
I, 93, in Festschrift, p. 286, fn. 13. Another variant of the song, quoted by Soloviev, illustrates 
the equation between Russian Christianity and holiness: “Vyzvol’, Hospody, nevol'nika / Na 
iasny zory / Na ruskü bereh / Mezh mir khreshchenyi.” 


9 Donskie Dela, Il, in R.I.B., XXVI, 543. On this whole problem, see S. Tkhorzhevskii, 
“Donskoe voisko v pervoi polovine semnadtsatogo veka,” Russkoe Proshloe, II (1923), 9-28. 
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The Moscow government as well as the Cossacks acknowledged implicitly 
the distinction between, or the nonidentity of, the Moscovite state and “Holy 
Russia.” 

But in this acknowledgment, there was a difference, for the government— 
that is, the tsar, the bureaucracy, the church, and the ideologists of Moscovite 
power—never used the epithet “Holy Russia.” This, I think, is essential. 
Official political thought did not seem to be aware, or refused to become aware, 
of this other dimension, the popular dimension of Russia, and this official 
position did not change until the very end, in 1917.*° The focus of all sanctity 
was in the orthodox and holy tsar; the unique function of Russia, expressed 
in the formula “Moscow, the Third Rome,” was from the beginning, in the 
mid-fifteenth century, dependent on the tsar. One may argue that the quite 
extraordinary recovery of autocracy after the Time of Troubles signified the 
preservation of the thought of the monk Philotheos, that Moscow was the 
Third Rome and a fourth there could not be, and that the burden of pre- 
serving Christianity and the world rested upon the grand prince of Moscow, 
the only Orthodox ruler and therefore the ruler of all men. Salvation existed 
only within the political boundaries of Russia, which were determined by 
the power and rule of the tsar. This more or less official national pride and 
consciousness were symbolized by the “reigning city of Moscow,” the “im- 
pregnable,” the “beautiful,” the “New Rome” as it was called by Avramii 
Palytsin, the great chronicler of the Time of Troubles, of the period of re- 
ligious and political humiliation.™ 

“Holy Russia,” then, was a popular epithet expressing a popular ideology. It 
was used by the Don Cossacks, outlaws legally but not morally or ideologically. 
It was a territorial concept insofar as it embraced the land of salvation, with 
its icons, saints, and the Christian Russian people. The way in which the 
epithet was used in popular folk song and epics did not prescribe the political 
form of Russian society; that is to say, Russia could be “Holy Russia” 
whether there was a tsar or not. 


401 have been able to find only one instance of official use of the epithet, in the emergency 
proclamation of Emperor Nicholas I on the Revolution of 1848: “We are ready to meet our 
enemies, wherever they may appear, and, without sparing ourselves, we will, in an indissoluble 
union with our Holy Russia defend the honor of the Russian name and the inviolability of 
our borders.” Cf, Nikolai K. Schilder, Imperator Nikolai Pervyi (St. Petersburg, 1903), I, 629. 
It is interesting to note that the epithet was used by members of the imperial family and high 
officials very rarely, apparently in connection with emergencies for the country. See, for example, 
the reaction to 1848 by the Grand Duke Konstantin Nikolaevich, Dnevnik Velikogo Kntazia 
Konst. Nik., quoted in A. S. Nifontov, Rosstia y 1848 godu (Moscow, 1949), p. 202; or the 
speech of Mikhail V, Rodzianko before the Duma, July 26, 1914, in Arkhiv Russkot Revoliutsii 
(Berlin, 1926), XVI, 81. 

41 Skazanie Avraama Palitsyna, Arkheograficheskata Kommissiia (St. Petersburg, 1909), pp. 
297-98. 
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Perhaps this is the point at which one should deal with the problem of 
folk songs and epics. The epithet is found in the song composed for Filaret's 
entry into Moscow. In addition there are four folk tales preserved in seven- 
teenthicentury manuscripts.“ In one of them, the epic of Michael Potok, are 
found [the epithets “holyrussian hero” and “holyrussian land.”* It is possible, 
therefore, that the many songs displaying the term “Holy Russia” contained 
it as qarly as the seventeenth century, even though they were not written 
down juntil 1750, at the earliest.** In most of them the epithet is used with 
standard associations. It would be superfluous to quote all the instances of 
use, running into the hundreds, but it is worth while noting that in the 
great song cycle associated with the history of Ivan the Terrible, whose 
image has remained so vivid among the Russian people, the epithet, used 
many times, is not associated with the terrible tsar or with the state; on the 
contrary, “Holy Russia” is employed in bawdy and satirical songs that make 
fun of the tsar and of his marriage with Maria Temgriukovna.* Here the 
antithesis of tsar and “Holy Russia” seems explicit. 

In any case, considering the evidence for the seventeenth century and the 
dates pí the subsequent song collections which appear in print, the epithet 
“Holy Russia” has been a commonplace amongst the masses, the peasants, 
at least from the early seventeenth century until the present.** 


So far, we have been able only to guess at the meaning of the device, at the 
content of “Holy Russia.” The abundance of popular sources only marks the 
fact that, with the possible exception of Kurbskii, no one in the educated 
classes, the government, the church, the gentry, or among the political think- 
ers, ud the epithet in the seventeenth century, For the eighteenth century, 
one has to agree with Soloviev when he points out that neither “Holy Russia” 
nor “Mlumined Russia” are thought of in that age of borrowed classicism.“” 
It is with this background, then, that the epithet enters the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the last period of its history. 

Valuable though it may be, it is virtually impossible to list all the instances 


43 A, P. Evgen'eva, “O nekotorykh poeticheskikh osobennostiakh russkago ustnago eposa 
xvo-xix yv.” Trudy Otdela Drevnerusskoi Literatury (Moscow, Leningrad, 1948), VI, 177-78. 

43 Ikid., p. 178, fn. 3 and 6. See also Vladimir la. Propp, Resskii Geroicheskii Epos (Lenin- 
grad, 1955), pp. 105 É 

44 The Kirsha Danilov Collection. For details on this collection see Festschrift, pp. 286-87. 

45 See Vsevolod F. Miller, Istoricheskie pesni russkago naroda, xvi-xvu vv., Sbornik Otd. 
Russ. laz. ¢ Slov., Akademiia Nauk, XCII (1915) pp. ar f. 

40 See, for recent collections, Propp, pp. 508 f.; Byliny severa (Moscow, 1938), I, 253 É; 
Alexander D. Grigoriev, Arkhangel’skie byliny 1 istoricheskie pesni (St. Petersburg, 1904-10). 

#7 See Festschrift, p. 287. This, too, is an argument from silence, after an examination of all 
the more or less obvious sources. Even the appellation Rus’ does not seem to be used, however, 
in an age which speaks of Rosstia and Rossiane. 
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of the use of “Holy Russia” in the nineteenth century; it is sufficient to say 
that, from the middle of the century, it became a commonplace in all kinds 
of writing. The epithet appears to start its modern history with Pushkin, in 
his first epistle to the censor: “Tell me, are you not ashamed that in Holy 
Russia / Because of you no books are to be seen?” In Boris Godunov Pushkin 
describes the approach of the False Pretender to the Russian frontier; the 
young Prince Kurbskii, son of the exile, gallops up to the border and exclaims: 
“Here, here it is, here’s the Russian border! / Oh Holy Russia, my father- 
land, Pm yours!” And in Eugene Onegin Pushkin describes his hero return- 
ing, homesick, after his European travels: “Onegin rides: for he shall see / 
Holy Russia, her fields, / her deserts, cities and her seas.” ** It is true that 
the censor poem preceded Godunov by three years, but it is tempting to specu- 
late whether Pushkin did not discover the epithet in his historical research 
for his great drama, in reading the words of the elder Kurbskii, which he 
then put in the mouth of Kurbskii’s son. It is, of course, difficult to pin down 
the precise and constant meaning of the epithet for the poet. What one may 
call the positive symbol appears to be in contrast with the satirical use of the 
epithet when addressed to the censor. Yet one may argue that there is a 
significant parallel between Prince Kurbskii and Pushkin, between the mem- 
ber of the great boyar opposition of the sixteenth century and the member 
of the liberal aristocratic opposition of the early nineteenth, and that the 
similarity was felt by the poet. At any rate, Pushkin used the epithet casually, 
as a commonplace. The new awareness, the discovery of a popular national 
ideal expressed in an epithet, reflects a new period of national consciousness. 
What 1613 did for the masses, 1812 perhaps did not only for the masses but 
for the educated class, the nobility, the intelligentsia.* In a search for mean- 
ing, the intelligentsia revitalized an old symbol. 

The period of conscious awareness of the epithet was ushered in by the 
Slavophiles; it is associated with the outlook claiming adherents among the 
greatest Russian writers and thinkers. “Holy Russia” continued through the 

48 “Skazhi, ne stydno li, chto na Sviatoi Rosi / Blagodaria tebia, ne vidno knig dosele?” 
“Vot, vot ona, vot russkaia granitsal / Sviataia Rus’! otechestvo! ia tvoil” “Onegin, iedet: on 
uvidit / Sviatuiu Rus's, eieia polia / Pustyni, grady i moria.” For all Pushkin citations see 
Festschrift, pp. 287 £. 

49 For this suggestion there is available a truly ironic bit of evidence. In a letter of January 
4, 1817, to his old friend Count (later Prince) Mikhail Semenovich Vorontsov, Count Aleksandr 
Khristoforovich Benckendorff wrote, about the patriotism and generosity of provincial gentry 
toward his troops: “C'est incalculable ce qu'on peut faire de la bonne volonté des gentilshommes, 
de la richesse et de la prospérité croissante de notre Sainte Russie.” Arkhiv Kniazia Vorontsova, 
ed. Petr Bartenev (Moscow, 1889), XXXV, 186. One of the earliest instances of the epithet in 
the nineteenth century is thus in a letter by a German, educated in Bayreuth and at the famous 
Jesuit pension of Abbé Nikoly in St. Petersburg, written to a member of a great Russian family 


who was brought up and educated in England and who, like Benkendorff, thought, spoke, and 
wrote in French. 
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nineteenth century to be the explicit concern of Slavophiles, broadly defined.” 
In this study the emphasis during the nineteenth century rests necessarily on 
the representatives of Slavophile philosophy. But the Slavophiles, too, needed 
some background material, and it is more than a coincidence that among 
their earliest works, in the best romantic tradition, were collections of Russian 
folk songs and epics." It was in this way that the epithet became a common- 
place for the educated classes.” The commonplace, however, can be interpre- 
ted, if at all, only if we know how the epithet was conceived by those who 
were conscious of its extraordinary nature. What questions about Russia was 
“Holy Russia” to answer, what kind of a reality was it to reflect, what promise 
did it hold for the future? 

A. Soloviev suggests that the most sincere and profound thought on the sub- 
ject can| be found in the writings of “three representatives of Slavophile teach- 
ings—Khomiakov, Dostoevskii and Vladimir Soloviev,”™ in which the 
epithet is analyzed for its content. Preceding its philosophical analysis, how- 
ever, “Holy Russia,” from Pushkin on, has a poetic history. The epithet 
carries an emotional charge, an undefined power; it expresses a vague longing 
as welllas traditional patriotism. So Khomiakov, in a poem, Jnostranke (To 
the Foreigner), written in 1832, describes a lovely girl from the south of 
Europe, whom he cannot love, for: 


I sing to her a song of native land 

She does not hear it, does not look. 

In front of her if I say “Holy Russia” 

The heart within her will not tremble then.** 


| 

For| Khomiakov, as for Pushkin’s Kurbskii, Russia ts holy, and as a poet 
he sensed the awe that holiness inspires; it is a holiness inseparably 
associated with Russia. Men of the thirties and forties were awed by the very | 
act of the discovery of Russia—the Russia which, they also discover, was for 
the common people “Holy Russia.” The tremendous passage in Gogol’s Dead 
Souls teflects this awe, this real shock at the realization of Russia: 


In aa all is open, desolate, flat; your lowly towns lie scattered like dots, like 
specks invisible among your plains; there is nothing to allure or captivate the eye. 


60 See Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, Russia and the West in the Teaching of the Slavophiles 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1952), chap. 11, passim. 

51 Perni, sobrannye Petr om V. Kireevskim, I-IX (Moscow, 1860-72); Pesni, sobrannye 
PLN. Rabaikouym (Moscow, 1861-67); collection of Kireevskit in Moskousku Sbornik (Moscow, 
1852), I, 44 £ 

52 At least one manifestation of the growing popular awareness among the educated classes 
is the return to the use of Rus’ for Rosstia; cf. Alexei S. Khomiakov, “Predislovie k Russkim 
pesniam! iz sobraniia P. V. Kireevskago,” Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (Moscow, 1900), III, p. 163 
and passim. 

53 Soloviev, p. 100. 

5t Khomiakov, Pol. sobr. soch., IV, 209. 
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But what mysterious inexplicable force draws one to you? Why does the mournful 
song that floats all over your length and breadth from sea to sea echo unceasingly 
in the ear? What is in it, in that song? What is it that calls and sobs and clutches 
at my heart? ... Russia! what do you want of me? What unthinkable bond hides 
between us? Why do you look at me so and why is everything there is within you 
turning its eyes on me, full of expectation? ... And still, full of perplexity I stand 
motionless while an awful cloud heavy with coming rains looms above my head, 
and thought is dumb before your immensity. What does this limitless space 
prophesy? Is it not here, in you that there is to be born infinite thought, when 
you yourself are without end? ... And I am engulfed menacingly by the mighty 
space which reflects with fearful force deep within me; a supernatural power has 
enlightened my eyes: Oh, what a radiant, marvelous unknown to earth distance! 


Russia! ® 

Gogol’ does not here use the epithet “Holy Russia,” but the question he 
asks, and the answer he expects, anticipate the formulations which come 
Jater: this land, so gigantic, so unearthly as to be terrifying, must have some- 
thing unique, something also terrifying, to say. Russia is both something 
close and intimate and yet awe inspiring, unutterably prosaic and unearthly.** 
For Gogol’, Russia has something to say, something to offer. Russia is a rid- 
dle. The riddle is hidden both in the past and the future; it evokes both 
nostalgia and anticipation. In this sense Gogol’s words reflect the directions 
of search for answers on the part of the Slavophiles. 

One of the most striking expressions of “Holy Russia” nostalgia is found 
only a few years after Gogol’s outburst. The poet-prince Viazemskii 
wrote his poem Holy Russia as a reaction to the European events of 1848; 
clearly, Viazemskii was afraid of the revolutions taking place beyond the 
frontier. In the poem he expresses his joy that his country, “Holy Russia,” 
escaped the infection. Russia was safe from chaos and anarchy because of her 
divine purpose, expressed in her glorious history, her people, her ruler, and 
her language. At the end of the poem, however, Viazemskii abandons the 
standard of political patriotism and writes: 

Holy Russia! In its very meaning 
Providence foretold her path 


And not for nothing at her Baptism 
Did He endow her with this name.... 


Oh, safeguard then your pledge 
Keep to the same self-chosen path 
Before all men and before God 
Oh Holy Russia, Holy be! ®* 


55 Nikolai V. Gogol’, Mertvye Dushi, I, Polnoe sobranie sochinemi (Moscow, Leningrad, 
1951), VI, 220-ar. 

58 For a Western equally mystical view, see Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (New 
York, 1939), U, 295, fm. 1. 

87 Kniaz' P'etr A. Viazemskii, Polnoe sobranie sochinent (St. Petersburg, 1880), IV, 314-15. 
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The poet sets forth all the basic features of “Holy Russia.” From the first 
moment of its real (that is, Christian) existence, Russia received the endow- 
ment jof holiness from God, Russia is holy not only in the eyes of Russians 
but objectively, in the eyes of God. This divine attribute determines Russia’s 
life, her history. Moreover, it indicates her superhuman task: “Holy Russia” 
has to be holy, has to remain holy. 

sa poem had an even more interesting sequel in the letter the great poet 
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Zhukovskii, Viazemskii’s friend, wrote after reading Holy Russia. A. Soloviev 
calls it a “vivid but much too lyrical and brief an attempt at analysis.” ** It is 


tempting to quote this extraordinary document in full, but for our purpose 
the fallowing will suffice: 


HoLy|Russia—this word is coeval with Christian Russia. It is given to her, as your 
verses| say, at her baptism and it will never lose its deep meaning, even though it 
has become a commonplace [lieux communs]. ... That which has become com- 
mon, jis accepted by all, it is undeniable; it has lost its novelty because of its 
antiquity, but for that very reason it is a necessary and universal truth. ... So is it 
here: [Hoty Russta—how often and how long has this word been repeated, how 
We are accustomed to it, how some use it even ironically—but said now does it 
not astonish us with its novelty and truth? ... Does it not make more clear our 
particular union with God because of which from our forefathers there came 
down! His marvellous name of the Russian God? 5%,., Russian God, Holy Russia 
—such names for God and for fatherland are not “possessed by any European 
people. In the expression Holy Russia there is reflected our whole unique history; 
this name Russia has from its baptism,°° but its deep meaning it acquired from 
the period of fragmentation into appanages, when there was one chief, great ' 
prince over various subordinate ones, when, together with the great principality 
there ¡were many small independent ones, and when it all conjoined into one, not 
into Russia but into Rus”, that is, not into a state but into a family where all had 
the same fatherland, same faith, same language, the same memories and legends; 
So is why in the bloodiest civil strife, when there was as yet no Russia... there 
br all the one, living, indivisible Holy Rus’... . Since then Russia has become 
a ae the particular attribute of the tsar while Holy Rus’ remained as a ire 
the common treasure of tsar and people. Russia (Rossia) belongs to the co 
of European states; Holy Russia (Rus’) is the particular hereditary property ae 
Russian people, confirmed to it by God.* 


| 

One can see why A. Soloviev calls this much too lyrical. It is not a pro- 
found and reflective analysis of the content of “Holy Russia.” Yet it contains 
the essence of nineteenth-century thought on the subject, and it is all the 
more significant for its impromptu nature. What Zhukovskii expresses are 
the traditional, popular conceptions of “Holy Russia”: It is holy through its 

58 Soloviev, p. 100, fn. I 

59 IRusskoi Bog, not Rosiski Bog, Zhukovskii points out. 

80 Kreshchatik. 

01 Vasılii A. Zhukovskii, Sochinentia (7th ed., St. Petersburg, 1878), VI, 164-66. Zhukovskii 


then continues with a very interesting discussion on the Russian God, a subject that deserves a 


Da study. 


| 
| 
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particular and unique union with God, through its possession of a special 
divine revelation which makes its own history reflect the image of Christ; 
the sign of this is the uniqueness of Russian Christianity, of Orthodoxy. And 
“Holy Russia” for Zhukovskii, as for the peasants, was and is something 
distinct from the Russian state, something greater than the state—it is the 
universal awareness by Russians of their union with God. This aware- 
ness includes the state and the ruler but does not require them, and this 
awareness exists from the moment of Russia’s inception, that is, from its 
baptism. What “Holy Russia” signifies, then, is the historical ideal of the 
Russian people, objectified by its divine confirmation. 

The myth which arose in the seventeenth century was carried back, as all 
myths, to the beginning of time. But while the Russian peasant treated it as 
myth, that is, outside of time, nineteenth-century thought tried to justify the 
epithet historically. Out of this there developed the Slavophile attempt to 
rewrite Russian history, to find the concreteness of Russian holiness.°* Our 
concern here is not with these extremist distortions of the Russian past but 
rather with the problem which they raise, that of explaining Russia’s history, 
of reconciling it with any kind of a historical ideal. History may be “a night- 
mare dreamt by an idiot” yet each society tries to find some justificatory ex- 
planation for it, in terms of some historical ideal image. In trying to explain 
Russian history, peculiarly nightmarish as it was in terms of any Humanitas, 
Russian nineteenth-century thought was certainly not unified. Only the most 
extreme and crudest Slavophiles sought to show that the objective ideal of 
“Holy Russia” had been realized in the past; nevertheless, “Holy Russia” can 
be used as an indicator for all the conflicting currents of thought. Thus, the 
Westerners, rejecting correctly the distorted glorification of the past, also 
rejected the ideal of “Holy Russia” and even the existence of this ideal among 
the people; Belinskii argues that the Russian people were not at all religious 
as a whole.** At the other extreme, the political reactionaries, the “statists” 
saw the glory of the Russian past but saw it in the inheritance of Byzantine 
imperial ideology of state and ruler; they too rejected the concept of “Holy 
Russia” and even the epithet. “Holy Russia” apparently can be a touchstone 
for the problem of Russian national consciousness. ` 


62 See, for example, one of the earliest attempts, by Kireevskii, “O kharaktere prosveshcheniia 
Boy i ego otnoshenii k prosveshcheniin Rossii,” Moskovskii Sbornik, L 
63 Vissarion Belinskii, letter to Gogol’, July 15, 1847, in Sobranie sochinent, ed. Fedor 
Golovanchenko (Moscow, 1948), II, 710; see sce also the attack on Khomiakov’s poem quoted 
above by the brilliant “collective” satirist Koz’ma Prutkov, Polnoe sobrante sochinenii (Lenin- 
grad, 1953), p. 97, and Prutkov’s poem, ibid., p. 153. For a typical “Western” rejection of 
Slavophile idealization of Russia, see Mikhail E, Saltykov-Shchedrin, O literature (Moscow, 
1952), p. 570 and passim. This liberal Western tradition is continued by Leonid Andreev in 
his article “Ubogaia Rus’,” Polnoe sobrante sochinent (St. Petersburg, 1913), VI, pp. 204, 208: 
64 See particularly Konstantin Leontiev, Vostok, Rosstia i Slavianstvo (Moscow, 1885), I, 
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e search for the justification of “Holy Russia” in Russia’s past, for the 
proof of the objective validity of the epithet, was rejected by virtually all who 
were concerned with the problem.” But if the darkness of the Russian past 
did abt reveal holiness concretely, what of the Russian present? On this last 
question, the answer was nearly unanimous. Again, except for the extreme 
right, which was both unconcerned with holiness and pessimistic about the 
future, Russian writers living in the police state of Nicholas I, and even 

a Alexander II, saw little justification for the national ideal. That is not 
to say that some of them, at least at times, did not commit the fallacy of 
scarching for holiness in reality, that is, of identifying spiritual splendor with 
material splendor and finding in the Russian empire the proof of holiness 
that in turn guaranteed further political success. One of the most striking 
eramples of this type of occasional fallacy is Dostoevskii in his Diary of a 
Writer °° 


und 


at may be called the unilinear answer—Russia is holy because God 
made her so, and therefore this holiness is reflected in all her history and in 
all her actions as a state—did not satisfy those who continued to think on the 
problem of “Holy Russia.” “A truly great people can never be reconciled to a 
secondary role amongst humanity, or even to a major role, but only and 
necessarily to the first role. Those who lose this faith are no longer a people. 
But the truth is one and therefore only one of the peoples can have the true 
God,” cries out Shatov in the Possessed. Vladimir Soloviev, the great Rus- 
sian philosopher and writer, states Dostoevskii’s thought more sharply: “The 
image of every people is not what it itself thinks of itself within time but 
what God thinks of it within eternity.”% Yet Father Zosima says in the 
Brothers Karamazov: “The people stinks [smraden] but believes in truth,” 
and Dostoevskii, later, in his polemic with Alexander S. Gradovskii, writes: 
“Our people is sinful and crude: beastly is its image.” ® So far from holy had 
been the Russian past that it was able to corrupt even the Russian common 
people, at least in their outward behavior. Implicit in this view, of course, 
is the cause of evil and corruption. “The state in principle is evil... .. The 
state la its very idea is a lie,” wrote one of the founders of Slavophilism, 


280 f.; see also Konstantin P. Pobiedonostsev, Moskovskti Sbornik (Moscow, 1896). 

85 Soloviev, pp. ror £; Leontiev, loc. cit.; Khomiakov, Pol, sobr. soch., I, 197 £; Vladimir 
Soloviev, Sobranie sochinenii (St. Petersburg, 1901-1907), V, 147 f., 357 £. (hereafter cited as 
Vladimir Soloviev). 

80 Fedor M. Dostoevskii, Dnevnik pisatelia za 1876 g., Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (St. 
Petersburg, 1896), XX, p. 202 f. A variation of this theme is in the proverb quoted proudly by 
Ivan S. | : “In Holy Russia one does not starve to death,” in Riasanovsky, p. 120. 

87 oevskii, Pol. sobr. soch., XII, 349350. 

68 Qhoted in Soloviev, p. 109. 

99 Quoted in Soloviev, p. 104, fn. 1. 
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Konstantin Aksakov."® Khomiakov, developing this idea, argues that the 
state and Christianity are irreconcilable; the people, in fact, give all power to 
the ruler, the tsar, as a monstrous burden of evil which he carries for the sake 
of all; for power, state power, is evil.” 

If neither the past nor the present offer the realization of “Holy Russia,” 

what then is left? “Holy Russia demands holy deeds,” warns Vladimir 
Soloviev,"? and these deeds had to be envisaged for the future. Earlier 
Khomiakov had asked the same question and answered it: “For Russia only 
one task is possible: to become the most Christian of human societies.” * 
Russia possesses the necessary endowment for it, contained in the concept of 
“Holy Russia,” and only an eschatological function can justify Russian 
reality. What does this task mean, however, and how does one envisage a 
Russia which is to fulfill it? Again, there are some echoes of the Third Rome 
conception that there is one Christian ruler in the world, that he rules 
spiritually all Christians, and that he will rule them in reality;** but they are 
only echoes. Vladimir Soloviev tries to find a base for Khomiakov’s belief: 
Usually a people, when trying to praise its own nationality, expresses in this praise 
its national ideal, that which is best in it, that which it desires most of all. Thus a 
Frenchman speaks of ... la belle France, la gloire du nom francais; an Englishman 
says with love... old England; a German rises higher and, giving an ethical char- 
acter to his national ideal, with pride speaks of die deutsche Treue. What does 
the Russian people say in similar circumstances, how does it praise Russia? Does 
it call it beautiful or old, does it speak of Russian glory (the glory of the Russian 
name is sometimes found in the newspapers, but it is a translation from the 
French) or of Russian honesty and loyalty? ... it speaks only of Holy Russia. 
That is the ideal: not a liberal one, not a political one, not an esthetic one, even not 
a formal-ethica] one, but a moral-religious one." 
Basically, Soloviev’s analysis is again a popular one. He does not reject the 
state, at least in the past; but in the future, where “Holy Russia” demands 
holy deeds, there is little room for it. The ideal is a moral-religious one, which 
at best is on a different level from the ideal and practice of the state.** 

Dostoevskii solves the problem much more dramatically. Every people has 
a God, Shatov exclaims, but only one can have the true God: “The only 
people, the God-bearing is the Russian people!” In his Diary for 1876, 
Dostoevskii writes: “We have realized our universal function, our per- 
sonality and role among humanity; we could not help but realize that this 

70 Quoted by Nikolai Berdiaev in Russkaia ideia (Paris, 1946), p. 148. 

Ti Pol. sobr. soch., I, 193 È; see also Berdiaev, pp. 149 £. 

T2In Soloviev, p. 102; see also Khomiakov’s poem Rossii, Pol. sobr. soch., IV, 255-56. 

T3 Pol, sobr. soch, II, 335. 

T4 See Soloviev, pp. 102 f. ! 


75 Vladimir Soloviev, p. 50. 
16 Ibid., pp. 5 £, 35 £, 336 £, 379 £ 
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at the time has come, just from the fact that we shall become every- 
ant, for universal peace. And this is not at all disgraceful; on the; 
this is our greatness, for it all leads to the final unity of mankind.” 
Time d again Dostoevskii returns to this thought: “Our great Russia . 
to the whole world . . . its new and unheard of Word. This word will 
be said for the good and the truth of the unity of mankind in a new, brotherly 
universal union.”™ “The Russian soul, the genius of the Russian people is 
perhaps the most capable among all other peoples to fulfill in itself the idea 
of universal union and brotherhood.””® 

For Dostoevskii then, despite his occasional leaps into official chauvinism, 
the Russian people is the God-bearer. Despite all the evil accretions of its 
history “it believes in the truth. . . .’The main school of Christianity through 
which! it (the Russian people) had passed are the centuries of infinite and 
unending suffering which it has born during its history; when, abandoned 
by all,/spurned by all, working for all, it remained alone with Christ the com- 







, whose history parallels that of Christ. The realization of “Holy 
’ lay, for Dostoevskii, in the process of rejoining the Russian people. 


e reality, and therefore Shatov fails: “I only wished to find out: do 
you yourself believe in God or not? [asked Stavrogin]. I believe in Russia, I 
believd in her orthodoxy. . . . I believe in the body of Christ... . I believe that 
the setond coming will take place in Russia... . I believe... Shatov mur- 
mured hysterically. But in God? In God? 1... { will believe in God.” ® To 
believe in the God-bearing people is not sufficient; one has to become one of 
the God-bearing, and that one cannot do without believing in God, in the. 
same way that the people do. Vladimir Soloviev returns to this question time 
and again: the sign of Russia’s holiness is the Christian faith which imbues 


TT Pol. sobr. soch., XII, 350; XX, 213; XXI, 231. 

T8 Quoted in Berdiaev, L'esprit de Denouik (Paris, 1946), p. 194. Until the Russian 
genius is fulfilled, however, Europe necessarily fears and distrusts something that it cannot 
‘understand within its own nontranscendental frame of reference. “Holy Russia” thus provided 
an explanation for the national inferiority complex so typical of the Russian intelligentsia and 
of D yski himself. On this problem, see Riasanoysky, pp. 62 É 

79 Quoted in Soloviev, p. 104. 

80 Dostoevskii, Pol. sobr. sock, XI, 351. 
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the Russian people, but it is the faith rather than the religion.” “Holy Russia” 
is not only beyond the state, but often outside the church as well. The church 
did perform the chief task of spreading Christianity and teaching the pre- 
cepts of Christ, but now Christ is carried within the body of the people and 
one reaches Him through their eyes. 

The history of the narodnik movement is not within the scope of this 
problem, but the underlying idea is the same as Shatov’s.“* Worship what 
the people worship, and because they possess the truth, the individual as well 
as the social problem is solved, for both are moral-religious in nature. This 
truth is so simple that the conversion appears miraculous. In Anna Karenina 
Levin goes for a walk in the woods, meets a peasant, and in talking to him 
hears the latter describe another peasant: “He lives for the soul, he remembers 
God. What, he remembers God? What, he lives for the soul? nearly shouted 
Levin. Obviously what, according to truth, according to God. Men are dif- 
ferent. For example you, you also will not hurt a man. Yes, yes, goodby— 
said Levin, choking from excitement and turning around, he took up his 
cane and walked quickly away.”* To live for the soul, to remember God!— 
these words shock Levin because he realizes they were always there, always 
available all around him to be used, to live by. Here is the solution for the 
individual—what to believe, how to live; through this the human problem 
has been resolved and can be universally resolved. The mystique arises out 
of the conviction that this individual belief is shared and therefore unites in 
a body mystical a whole people, the God-chosen and God-bearing people, 
“Holy Russia.” 

The historical roots of this conception, however, were clear to Vladimir 
Soloviev and others. “Holy Russia” had always existed in potential and in 
the souls of its people. What prevented it from being realized was the auto- 
cratic state of Moscow, founded on Byzantine imperial ideology, on the 
absolute authority of the holy emperor over the church, that is, on the de- 
struction of social principles which attempted at least to reflect “Holy 
Russia.” ** The precedence in time and in eternity over the Third Rome be- 
longs to “Holy Russia,” which is to be realized in the future. The form of 
this future may be discerned in the convictions of the Russian people, a 
people who think of Peter the Great and of Napoleon as Antichrists,** who 


81 For example, see Vladimir Soloviev, p. 148 £; see also Berdiaev, Russkaia ideia, pp. 200.£. 

82 See Dostoevskü, Pol. sobr, soch., XU, 348, on the whole problem of Narodnost’ and God. 

83 Lev N, Tolstoi, Anna Karenina, Pol. sobr. soch., ed. V. G. Chertkov (Moscow, 1935), 
XIX, p. 376. Tolstoi's thought is brilliantly and bitterly analyzed by Dostoevskii in his review of 
the book, Pol. sobr. soch., XXI, 240 È 

84 Vladimir Soloviev, p. 141 and passim. 

85 Berdiaev, Russkaia ideta, p. 198. Berdiaev’s statement is quite accurate as far as it goes 
but it is certainly doubtful that the Russian people thought of Peter and Napoleon as Antichrists 
because these rulers expressed the essence of worldly power, of the state, as Berdiaev implies. 
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reject the path of human development: “I accept God ... accept His wisdom 
and Elis purpose. ... But try to understand, in the final analysis I do not 
accept} God's world—I don’t accept it, even though I know it exists, 1 refuse 
it,” says Ivan Karamazov.** For him the harmony of the cosmos is not worth: 
the tears of one innocent child; to see Christ is to be a rebel, the complete 
rebel against this world as a whole.” Necessarily, as Berdiaev points out, this 
results in an apocalyptic strand of thought; the solution of the human problem 
p SO aa dical that it cannot be seen in an earthly framework.®® Dostoevskii 
es Shigalev as someone who “expected the destruction of the world... 
more lor less, day after tomorrow, in the morning, precisely at twenty-five 
minutes after ten,”* and this is a common characteristic of many Russian 
s. 
is again, however, was an extreme position. The ideal of “Holy Russia” 
o reality founded on the God-bearing Russian people has persisted. 
Writing in 1946 Berdiaev says: “The Russian people in its eternal idea does 
not like the structure of this earthly city and is directed to the Coming City, the 
New) Jerusalem; but this New Jerusalem is not separated from the gigantic 
Russian land, it is united with it and it (the land) will enter within it.”* 
The only alternative to this seen by Russian thinkers concerned with the 
problem is the reign of Antichrist,** or what Berdiaev calls the distortion of 
the Russian idea achieved by the victory of the Third Rome.* Holiness, 
however, can be interpreted in many ways, and the faith in a national (and 


personal) ideal dies hard. So the great pupil of Vladimir Soloviev tried to 





Peter land Napoleon were Antichrists because the former was a ruthless innovator and tax- 
collector, the latter a foreign invader. 
ostoevskii, Pol. sobr. soch., XVI, 403. 

- 37 Ibid., pp. 410 £. In this connection one thinks immediately of Belinskii’s famous out- 
burst [against Hegel in a letter to Vasilii P. Botkin, Mar. 1, 1841, in Belinski, Pis'ma, ed. 
Evgenii A. Liatskii (St. Petersburg, 1914), I, 212-21. 

88 Berdiaev, Russkaia ideia, p. 202. 

88i Pol. sobr. soch., XU, p. 236. 

90 Russkaia ideia, p. 255. To try to list all the expressions of this faith would be both im- 
possible and unnecessary. The strength of the “Russian” idea, however, can be illustrated by 
some [recent examples. One of the most striking of these is to be found outside of Russia and 
is the more interesting for it. In the introduction to his play Santa Rusia, Jacinto Benavente 
expressed his feelings: “ Rusia, Santa Rusia, siempre Santa! Eres admiración del mundo... 
Cristo eres tú mismo, pueblo ruso. Tú eres tu creencia, tu fe, y el plan quinquenal es el culto de 
esa religión de tu fe; Aurora del mundo, Santa Rusia, siempre Santa!” Obras completas (Madrid, 
1940), V, 839-40. Finally, the hope of Russian holiness was brought up to date by the Metropoli- 
tan of Moscow, Nicholas, on his visit to the United States in June, 1956; "The Russian clergyman 
declared that ‘Holy Russia’ would never die. He said that thousands of years hence the church 
and its God would survive ‘nourished by the Holy Russian soil and the faith of the Russian peo- 
ple’? Harrison E. Salisbury, New York Times, June 4, 1956. 

oi So Dimitrii Merezhkovskii, writing during World War Y, entitled an article of his (un- 
available to me) “Ne Sviataia Rus’” (Not Holy Russia); cf. Maxim A. Gorki, Polnoe sobranie 
sochinenii (Moscow, 1953), XXIV, 337, on Merezhkoyskii’s article in Russkoe Slovo, Sept. 11, 
1916, 

er Russkaia ideia, p. 218. 
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preserve it, to reinterpret it for any reality. In The Twelve, Alexander Blok 
describes the October Revolution and the twelve ragged symbols of it as they 
march through the night with rifles at the ready. The poem ends with the 
famous lines: 


On they march with sovereign tread, 
With a starving dog behind, 

With a blood-red flag ahead— 

In the Storm where none can see, 
From the rifle bullets free, 

Gently walking through the snow, 
Where the pearly snowflakes blow, 
Marches rose-crowned in the van 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Man.* 

What I hope to have shown is that “Holy Russia” represented a national 
popular ideal. It arose in the seventeenth century as an expression of a new 
national consciousness during and after the Time of Troubles. In its origin 
it was made possible by the thought of the late fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, by the idea that Orthodoxy, essentially Christianity, was restricted to 
the Russian land and people and was the exclusive hereditary property, in 
fact, of Russia. This ideal carried an antistate connotation, and it was de- 
veloped and preserved among the common people, the peasants, the rebels 
against the society. 

The symbol lived on and became a commonplace, and in the nineteenth 
century it was discovered by the intelligentsia, for whom 1812 perhaps played 
the same role as 1613 did for the masses. For the educated classes “Holy Rus- 
sia” provided an established symbol for their own antistate convictions, 
which grew out of the ever increasing pressure of the bureaucratic state, 
While the epithet was taken over as a commonplace, the Slavophiles at- 
tempted to examine it consciously. Thus they rediscovered the original re- 
ligious implications of what had become largely a social and political 
symbol. The circle was completed. 

As a religious symbol, “Holy Russia” resolved not only the social problem, 
however, but the personal problem for members of an alienated class. T'he 
religious dimensions gave “Holy Russia” an eschatological character so that 
it could provide a higher truth, an explanation for reality. All societies seem 
to need a justification for their reality; the irony of Russian reality was such 
as to require the most extreme justification of all. 


Wesleyan University 


98 Trans. by Cecil M. Bowra in his The Creative Experiment (London, 1949), p. 182. 
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ARCHITECTS AND CRAFTSMEN IN HISTORY: FESTSCHRIFT FUR 

o PAYSON USHER. [Veroffentlichungen der List Gesellschaft E. V. 

Band 2.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1956. Pp. xiii, 172. Cloth 
DM 16, paper DM 12.50.) 


Tuis is an unusual Festschrift. Although the title (itself oddly bilingual) gives 
reason to expect development of the theme of workers and devisers in industry to 
which [Usher devoted so much of his career, it is actually a collection of essays 
about some of the more recent architects and craftsmen in the field of economic 
history, The aim was to create a setting into which a summation of Usher’s con- 
tributions (the final essay) might be fitted. To this end, a more than ordinarily 
diverse series of essays by a cosmopolitan group of scholars describes the function- 
ing of men whose writings in the past generation have been in one degree or an- 
other sburces of leadership, or at any rate centers of disputation. The reader is 
left to his own inferences or preferences to distinguish between the architects and 
the craftsmen. 

Part I consists of a substantial essay by F. C. Lane on “Some Heirs of Gustav 
yon oller,” Sombart, Spiethoff, Schumpeter, and Eucken, and a brief essay 
on Sambart by Edgar Salin. Part II, “Social Historians: Ancient and Medi- 
eval,” summarizes, much less analytically, the careers of Rostovtzeff (Welles), 
Marc Bloch (Febvre), and Henri Pirenne (Verlinden). Part III, “Toward an 
Eomeri History of Modern Times,” describes the work of Henri See 
(M. M: Knight), Eli F. Heckscher (A. Montgomery), J. H. Clapham (W. H. B. 
Court)! and Usher himself (W. N. Parker). 

Although it can hardly be said that the correlation of Usher with these prede- 
cessors, as a group or as individuals, was carried out as proposed, the series of 
studies of these generally well-selected individuals does serve as a guide to the 
leadership in the field of economic history and a helpful instrument for defining 
its various aspects. Since Keynes probably changed the terms of the economic 
process more than any one else, it is surprising that he should be omitted. 

The, organization of the essays in the book, the juxtaposition of the theorists 
and the historians nontheorists, and the emphasis on the theorists again raise the 
question of the function of theory in the writing of history. The theoretical posi- 
tion of iSombart is less than adequately represented because of the curious and 
general [failure to connect him with that widespread but little appreciated move- 
ment in German thought linked with the name of Wilhelm Dilthey. Even Som- 
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bart, when he describes himself as a verstehende economist, fails to acknowledge 
the connection. Somewhere he asserts the function of the historian to be like that 
of the artist, in that the various parts of the anatomy must fit together with 
verisimilitude to be “true.” In short, historical and economic truth for Sombart 
was a relativity among the observer, the evidences, and the reconstructed actuality, 
not a simple positivism in the sense advanced by Marshall and Clapham. A rail- 
road for Sombart was not merely so much rail and rolling stock; it was mobility 
of goods and persons. 

A useful feature of the little book that should be mentioned is the bibliography 
of Usher’s writings. 


University of Wyoming F. L. NUSSBAUM 


AFTER UTOPIA: THE DECLINE OF POLITICAL FAITH. By Judith N. 
Shklar. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 309. $5.00.) 


Tus ambitious book is an outgrowth of a Radcliffe dissertation written under 
the direction of Carl J. Friedrich. In its original form it won a thesis prize from 
the American Political Science Association. To the reviewer, this circumstance 
offers an excellent illustration of the different standards by which theses and books 
are judged. The reviewer can well understand the award of a prize to Mrs. 
Shklar’s thesis; he would be delighted if any graduate student came up with half 
the ideas in this book and wrote about them half so well. But a published work is 
a different matter. Mrs. Shklar has not had time to chew all that she bit off. She 
has many perceptive and incisive things to say, but also some naive and foolish 
ones. She is very good on Rousseau and Godwin, but bad on Goethe (whom she 
has not read). She gets to the essentials of Herder, but exaggerates the cultural 
pessimism of the late Hegel and misunderstands Vigny. In general she writes 
economically and crisply, but she makes too much play with the phrase “the un- 
happy consciousness” and is not innocent of the utterly meaningless. 

More serious than any of these objections are two others. First, it is often 
difficult, to put it mildly, to see how the argument of the book is furthered by. 
Mrs. Shklar’s versatile and literate ranging over the whole field of intellectual 
history. Second, in this reviewer’s opinion, Mrs, Shklar’s thesis could not be 
proved even by better and tighter arguments, because it is wrong. The thesis, 
stated repeatedly in the preface and in the introduction, is that there has been a 
disastrous decline not only in political utopias but in political theory as such, since 
the Enlightenment. This is not the place to suggest the many possible lines of 
attack on this contention; two specific weaknesses only are indicated. Mrs. Shklar 
often implies that political theory that is not optimistic is not political theory at 
all, and she jumps from the romantics virtually straight into twentieth-century 
existentialism and Christian fatalism, with only a brief backward glance at the 
end to Mill, Tocqueville, and Marx (whom she makes out a pessimist). She has 
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read Hayek's Counter-Revolution of Science but seems to know little about the 
nineteepth-century revolution in science or the scientific utopias to which Hayek 
refers (those of Comte, above all, as well as Marx) and which rather damage her 
argument, | 

If 11 seems ungenerous to have been so severe with Mrs. Shklar, one must re- 
member that she has offered what ought to be the fruit of a lifetime’s work in 
her first book. Let her now deepen her knowledge, and her intellectual powers 
and literary gifts will take her far. 


Cornell, University W. M. Sımon 


Ancient and Medieval History 


ORDER AND HISTORY. Volume I, ISRAEL AND REVELATION. By Eric 
Voegelin. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. xxv, 533. 
$7.50.) 

In the first volume of a six-volume philosophical inquiry into the order of 
human] existence in society, Professor Voegelin deals with the nature of Israel’s 
unique) place in human history. An analysis of symbols of truth provides the key ` 
for assessing the distinctiveness of Israel. Israel’s true character emerges when its 
basic symbolism is contrasted with that of the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia. The cosmological myth as a symbolic form gave intellectual meaning to 
the organization of the societies in the latter areas. In Israel, however, there ap- 
peared a radically new departure, “a leap into being,” a qualitative step expressing 
itself in a special symbolism: “Israel alone had history as an inner form, while 
the other societies existed in the form of the cosmological myth.” Throughout the 
volume there runs the exposition of this essential difference. Even when the 
Biblica} sources for Israel’s order of being are paradigmatic in character, the 
symbol is seen as essentially different from that of its neighbors. 

In the first part of the volume the author makes use of the recent enlarge- 
ment of ancient Near Eastern sources to document the imperial organizations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. His sources are the most recent translations of the texts 
as well as the discussions of Frankfort, Wilson, Jacobsen, and the older reliable 
commentaries. Just as new archaeological discoveries have made possible a re- 
appraisal of the order of being in Egypt and Mesopotamia, so has the new freedom 
in dealing with the longer known sources for Israel’s history made it possible to 
inquire! into the meaning of Israel’s order. The author has drawn heavily upon 
the significant work of Scandinavian scholars, particularly those of the Uppsala 
school. ¡The relevance of this task of inquiring into the intellectual and conceptual 
history of ancient Near Eastern civilizations is suggested in the preface by the 
remarki that the work should be read “not as an attempt to explore curiosities of 
a dead; past, but as an inquiry into the structure of order in which we live 
presently.” 
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The author’s terminology, more philosophical than historical, forces the reader 
to recast old formulations of Biblical problems and to consider them under a new 
set of symbols, Refreshingly individualistic conclusions offer new avenues of ap- 
proach to the data. Voegelin is suspicious that there was a strong Egyptian in- 
fluence upon Israel in the time of Solomon and that the Temple “was built for a 
god approximating in nature the Amon of the New Kingdom.” The rise of the 
prophetic legend of Moses, a paradigm of the prophet facing the king of Israel 
in the typical situation of Samuel and Saul, Nathan and David, Elijah and Ahab, 
served well to arrest this drift toward Egypt. The author’s trenchant criticism of 
such systems of historical appraisal as those of Wellhausen, E. Meyer, and Toynbee 
are perceptive. Voegelin has provided a new and stimulating approach to Israel's 
history. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific James B. PRITCHARD 


THE LIBERAL TEMPER IN GREEK POLITICS. By Eric A. Havelock. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1957. Pp. 443. $6.00.) 


THERE have been many books dealing with the theory and the practice of Greek 
politics, but they have been concerned primarily with the great monuments, with 
the democracy of Periclean Athens and the treatises of Plato and Aristotle. Pro- 
fessor Havelock has set himself the task of studying some of the less well-known 
political philosophers, the pre-Socratics and the Sophists, and interpreting them in 
the light of modern liberalism. They emerge as evolutionary, egalitarian, demo- 
cratic, internationalist, amiable, and free traders. The author writes provocatively, 
and the book will arouse a strong reaction, sympathetic or the reverse. It should 
be read by all who are interested in the subject, although the style and thought 
are not unfailingly limpid and metaphors are sometimes mixed. 

The tone is set by a quotation from Oedipus: man is the child of Fortune. In 
the interest of his argument, Havelock here and elsewhere colors his translations 
to suit his argument; he calls Tyche “Chance,” although everyone knew that 
there was nothing chancy about that temperamental goddess, The Greeks knew 
that human society was not static. They knew a little of its past and as much of 
its future as any men do. They recreated their history in the form of successively 
less attractive ages, as in the writings of Hesiod, or as progress through social and 
technological improvement, as sketched in Prometheus and Antigone. A late 
exposition of this occurs in Book I of Diodorus, the source of which must have 
been, or included, Anaxagoras’ pupil and Socrates’ teacher Archelaus, who 
imagined bisexual reproduction as a stage in the development of society. Man 
was one of the animals, but superior to the rest, and the mutual relations of man 
with man concerned these scholars. Why do men combine into political units? 
What are the forms of these, and what the best form? What is the definition of 
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good in human terms? Some, such as the physicist Democritus, were supporters 
of democracy and praised concord and equality. 

these things are explored by Havelock, but his main concern is, neverthe- 
less, with Plato and Aristotle, who were both reporters and critics of their prede- 
cessors. He believes that they replaced the doctrine of free development of human 
institutions by a teleological idealism, which was used to support their notion of a 
closed, static, caste society, narrow in outlook and primitive in economics, sup- 
ported by a rigidly authoritarian system of education, the values of which were 
located in heaven and discovered by dialectic. This concept was imposed on 
posterity in spite of the (supposed) end of the Greek city at Alexander’s conquests 
and the introduction of a (supposed) brotherhood of man, which the Romans 
later (supposedly) made the basis of their empire. This baneful influence on 
political and moral thought has survived to mislead the modern world. 

If we could take all of this at Havelock’s own evaluation, we should have to 
credit him with a notable achievement. He has displayed extreme ingenuity, not 
least in his analysis of Aristotle, which separates out everything “liberal” as non- 
Aristotelian, But I am not convinced that things were this simple and schematic. 
peak man was complex. He was also religious. The “liberals” fell back on a 
natural right as dogmatic as Plato’s ideas. Aristotle’s concept of education was as 
liberal, if more thoughtful, than that of modern educators. Plato and Aristotle 
were both concerned with natural development of institutions, and their intel- 
lectualism, a high achievement of the Greek polis, was as much and as little a 
“natural” phenomenon as the commercial and social life that Havelock regards as 
the foundations of the amity and peaceableness that looms so large in his own 
Yale pie C. Braprorp WELLES 





THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Volume I, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 

| Y; Volume H, THE SECOND CHRISTIAN CENTURY. By 

Philip Carrington. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 
519; xiii, 518. $17.50 the set.) 


THE Anglican archbishop of Quebec has here given us an important study of 
the Christian church in its first two centuries, with a condensed account of the 
third century. The narrative is based almost entirely on the contemporary docu- 
mentary records, in general taken up in what the author believes to be the 
chronological sequence of their composition. The book is not written primarily 
for the specialist. Footnote references to the literature are almost entirely lacking, 
and 'the appended bibliographies make no pretense of being exhaustive. Yet 
the author obviously has a wide familiarity with the pertinent scholarship and 
has had the advantage of extensive consultations with experts. He has at- 
tempted to sketch the cultural and especially the political setting. The result is 
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two solid but readable volumes with the superb mechanical workmanship to be 
expected of the Cambridge University Press. The text is enriched with excellent 
illustrations, most of them of scenes and persons which are coincident with the 
narrative. l 

The author is by no means oblivious of the controversial issues on which he 
has ventured an opinion, but he does not hesitate to express his judgment, For 
example, he has a high regard for the Acts of the Apostles as history and claims 
for Luke the authorship of the “we” sections of that book. He believes that the 
Fourth Gospel was by John the son of Zebedee, although he suggests that that 
apostle may not have composed the entire Gospel but may have left material that 
was worked over by others. He holds that the First Epistle of Peter was written 
or dictated by him whose name it bears and that the Epistle to the Ephesians was 
by Paul. In contrast to some specialists, he views the greetings in the final chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans as a message to Christians in Rome, not as detached 
from some other letter. He comes out against the theory of Paul’s Ephesian cap- 
tivity and is of the opinion that the Babylon in Revelation refers to Jerusalem 
and not Rome. He is convinced that early Christianity was not, as many have 
declared, a proletarian movement, spreading solely among slaves and depressed 
foreign groups, because its literature shows that its intellectual and literary stand- 
ards were of the highest, even if not of the classical schools, and the evidence of 
its cemeteries proves that it was in touch with the noble families. He thinks it 
probable that Paul was released from his initia] imprisonment in Rome and went 
to Spain and then to Asia and that the Pastoral Epistles are from these years. He 
is thoroughly skeptical of the interpretation of the Ignatian epistle to the Romans 
that claims it proves the author recognized the Church in Rome as having taught 
other churches. He is not convinced that the famous passage in Irenaeus (Ad. 
Haer. YI, 3, 1) is correctly translated “it is necessary for every church to agree” 
with the Church in Rome. 

The author offers us some very interesting conjectures. For example, he states 
as a fact that Luke spent the two years of Paul's imprisonment in Caesarea in lit- 
erary labors, especially in gathering the material incorporated in his Gospel and 
Acts. 

Perhaps it is asking for too much, but we miss in these volumes an adequate 
account of Gnosticism. We are given hints of it, but only incidentally and only as 
viewed by its Catholic critics. It probably loomed much larger among the move- 
ments that gave a place to Jesus than could be gathered from these volumes. So, 
too, with the other movements regarded by the Catholic Church as heresies. The 
wide sweep and variety of the movements indebted to Jesus are portrayed only 
from the angle of the Catholic Church of the early centuries. 


Yale University KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE 
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DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS. Number 11. Edited for the Dumbarton Oaks 
ch Library and Collection of Harvard University, Washington, D. C., 
by the Committee on Publications. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 277. $7.50.) 


Tur volume contains four major and four minor studies covering, as is usual 
with the series, a variety of subjects—historical, literary, archaeological, and 
philosophical. It opens with an essay by H. A. Wolfson on the philosophical im- 
plications of the theology of Cyril of Jerusalem. Wolfson's brilliant analysis of 
Cyril’s conception of faith and the doctrine of the Trinity brings to the fore their 
philosophicl background, though Cyril himself is not considered one of the 
philosophical church fathers. In the study that follows, D. Obolensky examines the 
ecclesiastical relations between Byzantium on the one hand and Kiev and Moscow 
on the other. He takes the position that at the time of the conversion of the Rus- 
sians it i agreed that the primates of the Russian church should be taken alter- 
nately from among the Greeks and the Russians. Obolensky shows remarkable 
erudition, but his arguments are not quite convincing. Still, he raises a question 
that should attract the attention of the students of the early history of Russia. 
_ Very) important as a historical contribution is the study offered by I. Ševčenko. 
We are ¡given here the first complete edition, with an English summary and a 
commentary, of the work of Nicholas Cabasilas entitled “Discourse concerning 
Illegal Acts of Officials Daringly Committed against Things Sacred.” Excerpts 
from this discourse have been used before, among others by the reviewer himself, 
and it was believed that it had been written in opposition to the measures taken 
by the Zealots who in the forties of the fourteenth century plunged Thessalonica 
into a terrible revolt. The text nowhere mentions the Zealots, and in its complete 
form it appears to be nothing more than a tract designed to refute the arguments 
of officials who resorted to the confiscation of monastic properties, a practice which 
was not|unusual in Byzantium. Ševčenko thinks that the official attacked by 
Cabasilas was the chief minister of John V, but if this person did indeed con- 
fiscate the properties of monasteries, it is not impossible that, as partisans of 
John V, ‘the Zealots too resorted to the same expedient and, as a consequence, 
were iocluded in these attacks. It is well known, of course, that the Zealots of 
Thessalonica did confiscate the properties of the lay nobility. There is no doubt, 
however, |that in refusing to consider any part of Cabasilas’ discourse as constituting 
the social program of the Zealots, Ševčenko is absolutely right. It is unfortunate 
that his edition did not appear earlier, for it would have prevented Ernest Barker, 
who has just published in English translations an anthology on social and political 
thought i in Byzantium, from using excerpts of Cabasilas’ discourse as sources for 
the social: philosophy of the Zealots, 

The remaining major study and three of the minor ones are devoted to 
archaeological subjects. P. A. Underwood continues the description begun in the 
preceding! volume of the frescoes in the paraclesion of Kariye Cami (the Chora) in 
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Constantinople. G. H. Forsyth notes his observations concerning the architecture 
of certain early Byzantine churches in Cilicia, which he visited. A. Alfoldi and 
Erica Gruikshank study a convex mask made of a thick sheet of silver bearing the 
features of a human being now in the possession of Dumbarton Oaks. M. C. Ross 
examines a gold medallion, “the finest surviving example from the sixth century,” 
also in the possession of Dumbarton Oaks. All these studies have illustrations. 

A more interesting account among the minor studies, at least to the reviewer, 
is the contribution of Speros Vryonis. This is a translation, with a brief commen- 
tary, of the will of a Byzantine provincial magnate, Eustathius Boilas, dated 1059. 
The document is important, especially for the social history of Byzantium in the 
eleventh century, for it yields detailed information concerning the possessions of a 
Byzantine landed magnate, including his library and his slaves. It also contains 
details relating to the conditions in the eastern provinces of the empire just after 
the Seljuk invasion had begun. It is a precious historical source. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


ADMIRAL EUGENIUS OF SICILY, HIS LIFE AND WORK, AND THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTOLA AD PETRUM AND THE HIS- 
TORIA HUGONIS FALCANDI SICULI. By Evelyn Jamison. (New York: 
Oxford University Press for the British Academy. 1957. Pp. xxiii, 400, 19 plates. 
$11.20.) 


Every student of medieval intellectual history knows the Emir Eugene of 
Palermo as one of the most remarkable figures of the twelfth century. Ptolemy’s 
Optics survives only in his Latin translation from the Arabic; he collaborated in a 
Latin translation of the Almagest from the Greek; he likewise turned the Prophecy 
of the Erythracan Sibyl (later so useful to the Joachites) from Greek into Latin; 
he revised a Greek translation, Stephanites and Ichnelates, of an Arabic version 
of a Pahlavi recension of the Sanskrit Pancatantra; finally, we have twenty-four 
Greek poems of his own. So recently that Miss Jamison could not cite it, Albert 
Lejeune has published a critical edition of L’Optique de Claude Ptolemée dans 
la version latine d'après Parabe de Vémir Eugene de Sicile (Louvain, 1956). Yet 
little in detail has been known of Eugene’s life or official career. 

At last, thanks to Miss Jamison’s unmatched mastery of both the published 
and the archival materials of Sicily and southern Italy, the great admiral emerges 
from the shadows and becomes a three dimensional figure. We had not known 
with certainty, for example, whether he was still living after the reign of William I 
of Sicily. Now we have lavish documentary proof that, save for a period of im- 
prisonment in Germany under Henry VI, he continued in the Sicilian bureaucracy 
even into the early years of Frederick II. Students of Hohenstaufen administra- 
tion will be interested by evidence that, as head of the fiscal organization under 
William III and Constance, Eugene effected reforms credited to the later period. 
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the confused transition from Norman to Hohenstaufen rule, for here Eugenius 
< brings his epoch with him from the tomb. 
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Not content with this miracle of Lazarus, Miss Jamison tries to show that 
Eugene wrote the remarkable anonymous Historia de Regno Sicilie and the re- 
lated Epistola ad Petrum (surely from the same pen), which pass under the 
name of Hugo Falcandus. In praise of their author she might have quoted the 
normally acidulous Gibbon: “His narrative is rapid and perspicuous, his style 
bold and eloquent, his observation keen: he has studied mankind and feels like - 
a man.) The learning, acumen, and ingenuity that she displays to prove her case 
not only make her pages exciting reading but also provide much new light on 
both Epistola and Historia. 

Nevertheless, this reviewer is not convinced that Eugene wrote them, for the 
following reasons. (1) While a Greek poem refers to Eugene as “Clio’s child,” we 
need search no further than his vanished Greek metrical life of St. Agatha, 
patroness of Catania, to account for his having some reputation as a historian in 
Italo-Greek literary circles. (2) Miss Jamison establishes a high probability that 
certain! parts of the chronicle of the Cistercian abbey of St. Mary at Ferraria, in 
the Terra di Lavoro, preserve Eugene’s “table-talk in the abbot’s parlour” during 
his lengthy visit at that monastery in 1189. The notable differences between some 
of these passages and related accounts in the Historia would indicate that Eugene 
did not write the latter.’ Miss Jamison’s view that the Ferraria version reflects a 
stage in the evolution of Eugene’s historical thinking is open to question. (3) Miss 
Jamison shows brilliantly that the Hiszoria’s treatment of the career of Maio of 
Bari is largely schematized in terms of the Indian animal tales of which Eugene 
had revised the Greek translation. But surely this does not add weight to the theory 
that Eugene wrote the Historia. His Stephanites and Ichnelates must have been 
at de Hi in the trilingual court of Palermo, and no one has ever doubted 


that the Historia was written by an official who had seen long service there. 
Similatly, parallels between descriptions of the horrors of Etna’s eruption in Feb- 
ruary,'1169, contained in both the Epistola and the Prophecies of the Erythraean 
Sibyl hre too casual to. demand a single author and neglect the fact that other 
courtiérs than Eugene—Henry Aristippus, for example—were greatly impressed 
by such phenomena. (4) The preface of the anonymous translation of the 
Almagest says that Eugene was “tam grece quam arabice lingue peritissumus, 
latine 'quoque non ignarus.” His known works confirm the impression that he 
was much more at home in Greek than in Latin. Miss Jamison insists that the 
preface to his translation of the Optics shows that Eugene “could write Latin 
really well.” But we must not confuse the keenness of mind shown in this preface 
(and Lejeune, its most recent editor, even disparages Eugene’s intellectual pene- 
tration!) with its pedestrian manner. There is nothing in Eugene’s Latin writings 
which approaches that Latinity of Falcandus which entranced Gibbon. Moreover, 
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as would be expected of a gentleman of the Siculo-Greek aristocracy, Eugene's 
authentic writings exhibit a mind saturated chiefly in the Hellenic tradition: 
Homer, Plato, Lucian, the Septuagint, Chrysostom. Hugo Falcandus, on the 
other hand, is overwhelmingly Roman in his literary formation: Sallust, Quintil- 
lian, Lucan, Cicero, Boethius, perhaps even Tacitus. 

Falcandus and the Admiral Eugene served the same polyglot court during 
roughly the same period. They saw eye to eye on many of the burning issues of 
the time. Doubtless they were friends. But one was a Greek, and the other was an 
unknown Latin who wrote “one of the greatest mediaeval works of history, frag- 
ment though it be.” 


Mills College Lynn Werrk, Je. 


THE AGE OF DANTE: A CONCISE HISTORY OF ITALIAN CULTURE 
IN THE YEARS OF THE EARLY RENAISSANCE. By Domenico Vit- 
torini. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 188. $6.00.) 


In this brief but handsomely printed volume, with illustrations by Fred Haucke, 
the author asserts that he aims to cover “the culture and literature [of Italy] from 
the eleventh century to the death of Dante in 1321.” This aim, however, is not 
fully realized since only the introduction and the first three chapters relate, in 
summary fashion, to the centuries preceding Dante; the remaining seven pertain 
specifically to the developments, chiefly in the vernacular, of poetry, both popular 
and courtly, and of prose, in Dante’s own time. These chapters reveal clearly the 
author’s competence in the field of Italian literature in the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries and testify to his ability to enhance our appreciation of 
the literary masterpieces of that epoch. He has provided a concise and lucid 
account of Dante’s career and of his poetry and prose works, and he has done so 
in direct relation to the contemporary scene and to Dante’s associates. The author’s 
skillful citation and use of illustrative lines from the literary works themselves 
increase the interest and fascination of the sections relating particularly to Dante. 
One is inclined to regret that the author did not concentrate wholly upon this 
phase of his subject, instead of permitting himself to be drawn into the vortex of 
a historical introduction, in which he has weakened his entire work. Vittorini has 
added to rather than helped to dispel the prevalent confusion about the periods 
covered, by repeating, as if they were accepted historical facts, such challengeable 
generalizations as the following: “The age of the Italian Communes bore the 
seed whence modern Democracy developed”; “The merchants were the first con- 
tributors to democratic civilization in the new phase of western culture that we 
are about to study”; and “in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, there had already 
appeared universities independent of ecclesiastical institutions and different from 
the classical] schools oriented about great teachers like Plato and Aristotle. The 
new schools were independent of the personality of the teacher. In the new age, 
it was the master who followed the school.” 
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Although the introduction, on the more positive side, gives a good idea of the 
versatility of the age and of the interests other than humanistic that prevailed, the 
author's use of general labels has led him to contradict himself. For example, he 
asserts that he has “discarded the term ‘mediaeval’... and has substituted for it 
Christian Age,” because the use of the term “mediaeval” places too great an em- 
phasis upon the classical culture. He then calls “Early Renaissance” the centuries 
that follow the Christian Age, that is, the centuries with which he would deal, 
“from the eleventh century to the death of Dante,” since they are “an age of radi- 
cal change in every aspect of Italian life—political, social, religious and cultural.” 
He later defines the term “Renaissance” as meaning a “rebirth of civilization in 
new forms,” while he maintains “that Classicism was the main factor in the 
civilization of that epoch.” He also emphasizes the continuity of the attachment 
to classicism and asserts that it never passed out of vogue. “Classical culture sur- 
vived without interruption all through the Christian Age and the Renaissance.” _ 
Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Salutati are linked together in the “Early Renais- 
sance,” ¡or “Age of Dante,” which the author now says extended “from the 
eleventh to the end of the fourteenth century.” Yet in the concluding statement of 
the volume, there is a clear separation of Dante from the rest: “With Dante's 
death in 1321, an age ended and a new one, represented by two younger poets 
and learned men, Petrarch and Boccaccio, arose.” 

Vittorini has indeed deepened our appreciation of the contributions to vernacu- 
lar poetry and prose made by Dante and his immediate contemporaries, but he 
has done so only when he has turned to the works themselves and has left behind 
him the use of such “name handles” as medieval; Christian age; Renaissance, 
early or late, scientific or aesthetic; classicism; humanism; cultural zones; and the 
like, which obscure the earlier sections. One may indeed ponder the question 
whether the author has heeded well the quotation he himself cites from Etienne 
Gilson:| “Pour savoir ce que furent le moyen Age et la Renaissance, il ne faut pas 
les définer a priori, puis en écrire Phistoire, mais en écrire Vhistoire puis les 
définer? And one may especially reecho the last phrase: “C'est le contraire que 
Pon fait.” 


Hunter College PEARL KIBRE 
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THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume I, THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, 1493-1520. Edited by G. R. Potter. (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 531. $7.50.) 


! 
More than fifty years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume of 
the Cambridge Modern History, and the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press are not alone in their feeling that that venerable work was becoming in some 
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respects obsolete. Not only has the scholarly research of the intervening half cen- 
tury added greatly to our knowledge but, more important, the development of 
historical thought has, we trust, both broadened and deepened our understanding 
of the past, so that even where no new factual material has come to light we feel 
the need for reinterpretation. The question whether our view of history does in 
fact represent a closer approximation to objective truth than that of our forerun- 
ners is, however, irrelevant. Each generation, whether consciously or not, views 
the past in the light of its own experience, interests, and preconceptions, and in 
accordance with these it selects, judges, and interprets the infinite mass of available 
historical fact. That this is so is more clearly realized today than it was fifty years 
ago. As Sir George Clark points out in his excellent general introduction, one of 
the differences between the thought of our generation and that of the men who 
created the first Cambridge Modern History under the aegis of Lord Acton is 
that they believed that through the application of a rigorous historical method it 
was possible to write “definitive history,” whereas the historians of our generation 
“expect their work to be superceded again and again.” There is, then, no lack of 
respect for a magnificent achievement involved in the conviction that a New 
Cambridge Modern History is now needed. 

In common with countless other historians, this reviewer had ices forward 
with keen anticipation to the appearance of the first volume of the new series, and 
it is with regret that be feels forced to record his reaction to it as, on the whole, 
one of disappointment. Is this the fruit of fifty years of research and interpreta- 
tion? In most of the chapters and still more in the planning of the volume as a 
whole the evidences of new points of view, of deeper insights or broader vision, 
seem disappointingly few. Perhaps this reaction is merely the natural result of 
having expected too much. Or perhaps the inescapable relativism of our time has 
made the contributors less confident and, therefore, less sure-footed than their 
more complacent predecessors. 

In view of the general shift in interest in recent years from political history to 
the various aspects of the history of civilization, it was natural to expect that less 
space would be devoted to detailed political narrative, where, moreover, less new 
material has come to light than in most other fields. In fact, fewer pages are 
devoted to narrative history in the new volume than in its predecessor, but this is 
largely because it is a smaller book, the text being 223 pages shorter. It should also 
be noted that most of the chapters dealing with individual countries include two 
or three pages on economic and social conditions in addition to the conventional 
political story. The volume of political history is also diminished by the unac- 
countable exclusion of the history of England during the crucial years of the 
founding of the Tudor monarchy. If from the point of view of the cultural his- 
torian this represents a gain, it is at best a negative one. The corollary expectation 
that more emphasis would be placed on economic, social, cultural, and adas 
history is but very slightly satisfied, 
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Economic history has been one of the most fruitful fields of research in the 

period pf the Renaissance during the past fifty years, one in which great quanti- 
ties of new factual material have been discovered, with resultant radical reinterpre- 
tation, One might expect, then, that William Cunningham’s chapter on “Economic 
Change” in the old volume, a masterpiece for its time, would be replaced by one 
embodying the results of recent research into the history of early capitalism and 
business enterprise and the problem of economic recession and revival during the 
Renaissance. The present volume, on the contrary, treats European economy only 
incident y in a chapter devoted to a geographical survey of “The Face of Europe 
on the |Eve of the Great Discoveries.” The only other discussion of economic 
developments is to be found in a rather cryptically entitled chapter, “Expansion as 
a Concern of All Europe,” which deals largely with the impact upon Europe of the 
importation of bullion after the conquest of Mexico and Peru and with the later 
English, French, and Dutch overseas expansion, a chapter oddly out of place in a 
volume that bears 1520 as its terminal date. 
Another field in which a great deal of scholarly work has been done in recent 
years se history of music. It is, indeed, for all practical purposes a new field so 
far as the Renaissance is concerned and one in which a growing public interest 
has been aroused by numerous excellent recordings. It is surprising, then, to dis- 
cover not a single mention of the subject in a volume of which the chronological 
limits coincide with the mature life of Josquin des Prez and the high point of 
Netherlandish polyphony. This omission is the more striking in view of the 
fairly full survey of the visual arts and vernacular literature. Rudolf Wittkower’s 
section On Italian art, in particular, shows evidence of certain recent tendencies in 
interpretation. Roberto Weiss’s chapter on learning and education, on the other 
hand, seems fairly conventional and too packed with factual information to leave 
much room for interpretation. Roger Aubenas furnishes a masterly and nicely 
balanced picture of the papacy and the Church on the eve of the Reformation, but 
the religious currents in the north—the Devotio Moderna and Christian Human- 
ism—receive inadequate attention, although they are placed in their proper his- 
torical setting in Hans Baron’s introductory survey of “Fifteenth Century Civiliza- 
tion and the Renaissance,” which is, incidentally, the most satisfactory effort at 
interpretation in the book. 

Perhaps it is unfair to judge a work of this scope by the introductory volume, 
one, moreover, bearing the title of The Renaissance, for few periods in history 
have been subjected to more conflicting interpretation during the past half century. 
Very little evidence of the controversy over the name and nature of the Renais- 
sance, however, appears here except in Denys Hay’s rather rambling and argu- 
mentative introduction. Possibly this is because the chronological scope of the 
volume has been formally limited to a very small segment of the Renaissance— 
the years between 1493 and 1520, (Incidentally, why 1493?) Most of the con- 
tributors Ihave very properly overpassed these arbitrary boundaries in one direction 
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or the other, but the titular restriction may well have operated to discourage more 
comprehensive interpretation of this crucially important period. A glance through 
the prospectus issued by the Cambridge University Press suggests, indeed, that the 
first volume may not be entirely typical, Nevertheless, political history seems still 
to hold the dominant place, and, sad commentary on the experience of this war- 
torn generation, every single volume has at least one chapter on the armed forces 
and the art of war. Economic history seems to receive more systematic treatment, 
but there is still no evidence of the place of music in Western culture, even in the 
generations of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. Rash as it may be to form a judg- 
ment at this point, the evidence now available seems at least to suggest that, if the 
old Cambridge Modern History was approaching obsolescence, the new series will 
not materially hasten that process. The old volumes will still remain useful works 
of reference. The lack of bibliography will certainly diminish the usefulness of the 
new series in this respect. One can agree with the argument that there are more 
bibliographies available now than there were fifty years ago, and no one would 
want the new volumes to contain a hundred pages of bibliography apiece as the 
old ones did. A brief, selective list of the most significant recent works on each 
subject, however, would have been welcome. 


University of Western Ontario WaLLace K. FERGUSON 


EUROPA IM ZEITALTER VON RENAISSANCE, REFORMATION UND 
GEGENREFORMATION, 1450-1650. By Hellmuth Rössler. [ Weltgeschichte 
in Einzeldarstellungen, Band IV.] (Munich: F. Bruckmann. 1956. Pp. xv, 719. 
DM 28.) 


Mosr people entrusted with a review probably outline it in their minds while 
reading the book. When reading Rössler’s Europa im Zeitalter von Renaissance, 
Reformation und Gegenreformation, I was sketching in my mind not one, but 
three different reviews. 

The review planned while reading the first section of the book, which surveys 
the situation in the various parts of Europe during the century from 1440 to 1540, 
was unfavorable. First of all, I was irritated by a lack of scholarly precision. The 
book has neither a bibliography nor footnotes but a large number of quotations 
behind which the name of their author is printed in brackets, without any further 
information. Statements, particularly in the sections on Italy and England, are 
frequently vague, often misleading, and sometimes erroneous. In dealing succes- 
sively with the various countries of Europe and in trying to show a relationship 
between the achievements in the arts and literature and the developments in the 
political sphere, the author establishes rather doubtful connections, for instance, 
between the policy of Francis I and the architecture of his palaces. Moreover, this 
method creates the very questionable impression that in the sixteenth century 
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Europe was already divided into distinct national civilizations and that a supra- . 
national intellectual community hardly existed. 

The two hundred pages of the second section of the book seemed to me to 
deserve a much more favorable and positive review. This part deals with the rise 
of different confessions within Christianity and the impact of the religious differ- 
ences on the European political constellation. The sections on Calvinism and on 
the Jesuits and the Catholic Reformation are not very new or original but are a 
helpful} presentation of the decisive facts and developments, The material on the 
rise of Lutheranism is very fine, demonstrating full acquaintance with recent 
Debated issues—such as Luther’s attitude to the state, his differences 
with the Anabaptists, his relation to Melanchthon—are discussed clearly, without 
simplification of these complicated problems. 

The rest of the book does not remain on this high level. The last parts, which 
discuss| the developments from the end of the sixteenth century to the close of the 
Thirty | Years’ War, invite a very critical judgment, but for reasons very different 
from those which determined the negative evaluation of the first section. Although 
the author continues to discuss artistic and literary developments, these seem to 
form an alien element in a story that is chiefly diplomatic and military history. 
This is rather pedestrian and overcrowded with facts, yet it has its usefulness. 
I know of few works in which the religious affiliations of the greater and smaller . 
German princes, their family connections, and the changes in their alliance policies 
are contained in such detail, The chief impression created by this overabundance 
of details, however, is one of confusion. 

It is not difficult to explain the unevenness of this work. The author does not 
seem i have had a clear idea of his audience. Sometimes he seems to be writing 
a textbook; other times it appears that he is aiming at the educated layman; 
sometimes the work seems to be meant for the historical scholar. Thus the author 
gives at some places pure narration, at others a cultural synthesis, and at others a 
brief scholarly investigation of a special problem. It is obvious, moreover, not only 
that the author is chiefly interested in German history but also that his knowledge 
of the'other areas of Europe and of recent scholarly literature about their history 
is very limited. One of the consequences of this concentration on the rather static 
German history is that the author shows little interest in the economic develop- 
mentsjand social changes that took place in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and had a powerful influence on the shifts in the European power constellation. 
co to him, the factors bringing about the transformation in the European 





scene [were chiefly diplomatic maneuverings, or happenings of a fortuitous or 
arbitrary character. The reader closes the book with the feeling of having learned 
a great number of facts without finding them made intelligible by any kind of 
pattern. 


Bryn Mawr College FeLIx GILBERT 
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ÜBERGANG ZUR MODERNE. By Alessio Bombaci, Karl Eder, Walther 
Hubatsch, et al. [Historia Mundi, Band VII.] (Bern, Switzerland: Franke 
Verlag. 1957. Pp. 527. DM 28.80.) 


THe Historia Mundi was planned by Professor Fritz Kern of the University 
of Bonn, whose untimely death in 1950 occurred before the publication of any of 
the ten volumes of this work. His intention to produce a series of volumes written 
from a dispassionate, international point of view is being realized under the edi- 
torship of Professor Fritz Valjavec of the University of Munich. In general, the 
conventional periodization of history is retained. The title of Volume VI, 
Ubergang zur Moderne, covering European history from 1450 to 1750, is the least 
descriptive of all the titles. 

In addition to the editor, eleven recognized authorities in their respective fields 
from universities in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, England, and Italy con- 
tributed to the volume. It begins with a chapter on the background and begin- 
nings of the expansion of Europe by Gustav Adolf Rein of the University of 
Hamburg. The Reformation period is presented in two chapters, the rise of 
Protestantism by Leonhard v. Muralt of the University of Zurich and the Catholic 
“restoration” by Karl Eder of the University of Graz. Both chapters are excep- 
tionally free of religious bias. Neither one, however, gives sufficient attention to 
the Reformation in England or to the spread of Protestantism and Catholicism to 
the New World. The Protestant orthodoxy of the half century following the 
Thirty Years’ War and the religious awakening in much of Europe during the 
first half of the eighteenth century are well portrayed by Ernst Stachelin of 
the University of Basel. 

The political history of Europe during the Reformation era is presented by 
Hellmuth Róssler of the Technical University of Darmstadt under the heading, 
“Geschichte des europäischen Staatensystems von Maximilian I. bis zum Ende des 
Dreissigjährigen Krieges,” and the three subheadings, “Die Auflösung des Abend- 
landes,” “Das europäische Staatensystem im Zeichen der Konfessionen,” and “Der 
Dreissigjährige Krieg.” For the century after the Peace of Westphalia, there is a 
chapter on the absolute monarchy and its system, written by Sir Charles Petrie of 
the University of London. Wilhelm Treue of the University of Góttingen presents 
a wellrounded and helpful discussion of mercantilism and economic developments 
in general during the age of absolutism; Róssler deals with absolutism in western 
Europe and Walther Hubatsch of tbe University of Bonn traces the political 
developments in central and northern Europe during the same period. Réssler’s 
attempts to explain certain political movements by the use of such terms as “Adels- 
republiken,” “Adelsnationen,” and “Calvinischer Absolutismus” seem to confuse 
rather than clarify, although he provides masterful summaries of complicated 
political events. 

Fritz Valjavec, the editor, and Hans Wühr, both of the University of Munich, 
contribute the chapter on “Kultur und Kunst des Barocks,” a stimulating sum- 
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mary. REN the treatment is not so extensive as the subject deserves in a 
work o iginally planned from the point of view of the history of culture. The 
remarkable scientific contributions of the period, for example, are allotted only a 
relatively short paragraph, The history of eastern Europe is treated in the last two 
chapters, that of Russia by Giinther Stókl of the University of Cologne and that 
of the Ottoman empire by Alessio Bombaci of the University of Naples. Both are 
competent surveys along conventional lines. 

Like most compilations of this kind, the volume a from a lack of unity, 
yet to | surprisingly small extent. Where overlapping occurs, cross references to 
other chapters and volumes are indicated in parentheses. The book contains an 
index of names and one of subjects and places, although neither one is analytical, 
a few—too few—excellent maps, and a historical chart of important events that . 
took place from 1450 to 1750. The brief bibliographies at the end of the volume 
are well selected but not annotated. Despite its minor shortcomings, the book is a 
significant addition to the literature of a period of history that today is under- 
going a thorough and a widespread reexamination. 


Ohio State University HaroLD J, GRIMM 


ASPECT S DE LA PROPAGANDE RELIGIEUSE, Studies by G. Berthoud, 
et al. Preface by Henri Meylan. [Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Vol- 
ume XXVIIJ.] (Geneva: Librairie E, Droz. 1957. Pp. xviii, 428. 60 fr.S.) 


Te veteran editor Mile. Droz has here produced a work of superb scholar- 
ship and exquisite typography. The reproductions of illustrations from sixteenth- 
century works are particularly pleasing. After this labor of Hercules, Mlle. Droz 
is reported to have taken her first vacation in thirty years. Never was a rest better 
earned, The work is itself an example of Renaissance universalism. Four languages 
appear:! French, German, Italian, and English. Among the sixteen contributors 
five are| American, nine are women. 

The book deals with the dissemination of the Reformed doctrine throughout 
Europe; and there is not an article that does not augment our knowledge. Since 
for the ‘better part of the sixteenth century Huguenot propaganda was interdicted 
in France, of necessity it had to be clandestine. One learns from this work of the 
many devices employed by the underground of that generation. 

A great many of the articles deal with printers, including three by Mlle. Droz. 
The first tells the amazing story of Pierre de Vingle, who in his later life was 
printer for Farel at Neuchatel. In his earlier years, from 1525 to 1532, Vingle 
worked in Catholic Lyons and was already covertly engaged in printing the works 
of Farel. To cover up, Vingle brought out Eck’s Enchiridion. In 1533 Vingle 
transferred to Geneva and there was responsible for the inflammatory Les Grans 
Pardons. The second article deals with Laurent Maigret and his connection with 
Les Grans Pardons. The third is devoted to Antoine Vincent, who organized the 
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greatest printing success of the century through a multitude of editions of the 
Protestant Psalter, 

Gabrielle Berthoud points out that among the works printed by Vingle are 
some of a peculiar genre, ostensibly Catholic, covertly Protestant. Annie Tricard 
deals with the Parisian printer Simon du Bois, who insinuated into other works 
selections from Erasmus and Luther, By such devices a veritable corpus of Luther's 
writings was circulated in France. Natalie Davis gives an account of the psalm 
singing printers of Lyons. In this instance the term printer refers to the actual 
typesetter. In Lyons these workmen had always been rowdy and addicted to anti- 
clerical demonstrations, which could easily be shifted to propaganda for the 
Reform to the embarrassment of the more decorous reformers. Mrs. Davis has a 
second article on the ironic fate of the publisher Benoit Rigaud, who, after bring- 
ing out anti-Catholic works, returned to the Church. The Reform continued to 
issue secretly one of his anti-Catholic polemics under his name. Robert Kingdon 
discovers that the best sellers of the house of Etienne were Protestant religious 
books. 

Robert Hari discusses the printing and authorship of the famous Placards of 
1534, the genuine text of which was first discovered in 1943. The Placards came 
out at a most unstrategic moment for the Reform, because at that moment 
Francis I was engaged in conciliatory negotiations with the German Protestants. 
The Placards put an end to all mediation. They emanated from Neuchatel. Farel 
was long suspected of complicity, but curiously this bellowing reformer at the 
moment favored negotiation. Antoine Marcourt, long considered the author, had 
indeed a part, but the most vitriolic passages came from Georges Grivat, one of 
the group at Neuchatel who deliberately covered the incident with silence. S. Stahl- 
mann studies handwritten inscriptions in books as a clue to their dissemination. 
By such means one learns of the circulation of the works of Castellio in Poland. 

Other articles deal with the content of the propaganda and the activities and 
ideas of the propagandists. Alain Dufour discusses one of the satires against the 
League, the Catechisme du Docteur Pantalon et de Zani. Delio Cantimori takes 
up three points: astrological literature in Italy of the sixteenth century with 
religious intent, the Nicodemitism of. the Italian humanist A. Bocchi, and anti- 
trinitarian cartoons against the Trinity, Henri Meylan, who also writes the intro- 
duction, uses his erudition to interpret a cartoon on the religious situation in the 
cantons in 1584. Edouard Pommier illustrates from the records of the Inquisition 
at Venice the way in which the Reform was spread: in that region. G. Brasart-de 
Groér shows that the Collége de la Trinité at Lyons was actually an agent for the 
infiltration of the Reform. 

Several articles are biographical. S. Stahlmann contributes a fresh study of the 
relations of the amazing William Postel, who for a time belonged to the Jesuits 
and yet fraternized with even the most radical Protestants, Elizabeth Feist Hirsch 
presents an account of Justus Velsius, a medical humanist, who was in turn 
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Catholic, Lutheran, and a Free Spirit. D. Thickett, who has already published an 
admirable bibliography of Etienne Pasquier, here treats systematically of his views 
on eligios liberty. On the basis of some ten anonymous tracts attributed by her 
to she is able to exhibit the course of his development. He emerges as a con- 
sa ent liberal. H.-L. Schlaepfer tells the story of Laurent de Normandie, 
who expended a fortune in the dissemination of Protestant tracts in France. Fasci- 
nating) details are given with regard to the colporteurs. Paul F. Geisendorf gives 
three examples of the outcome of propaganda: Claude Haton experienced success, 
Agrippa d'Aubigné suffered failure, and L’Estoile, as a judge of propaganda, 
exhibited impartiality. 


Yale University RoLano H. Banton 





book shows us, however, that there was still a world of exposition to be 
opened up, if the technicalities of the astronomers and the mathematicians could 
be more intimately related to their human context—to that mentality and that 
peculiar feeling for things which made the assumptions of Aristotle and Ptolemy 


actual scientifc discovery. The achievement is even of methodological interest, for 
a vivid picture of the kind of resources that can still be drawn upon to 
enrich our historical explanations, if we proceed to a further degree of analysis. 

an system of epicycles and deferents, as well as the process of its development, | 
is now made understandable to the ordinary historical reader. The connection of ' 
the scholastic theory of “impetus” with the Scientific Revolution now becomes 
closer, more vivid, and more convincing than ever before, The author has an 
exhilarating way of confronting us with the large problems as well as the small, 
for example: “Every civilisation and culture of which we have records has had 
an answer for the question: What is the structure of the universe? But only the 
Western civilisations which descend from ancient Greece have paid much atten- 
tion to the heavens in arriving at the answer.” 

Kuhn could spend the rest of his life filling up the spaces in his book after 
the pattern that he himself has set. Perhaps the one disappointment in his work is 
the fact that only a third of it deals with the period that most requires his particu- 
lar methods—the period when the Copernican theory suffered such vicissitudes, 
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waiting for Sir Isaac Newton to arrive. Kubn has added much to our understand- 
ing of even this period; his account of Descartes” theory of vortices is remarkably 
vivid in its exposition and a beautifully economical piece of criticism. He is illumi- 
nating in his account of the connection between the spread of the Copernican 
system and the revival of ancient atomic theories. Some of the big problems are 
not quite solved, however, and where Kuhn differs from previously existing views 
he does not always lay out the evidence that is supposed to exclude these latter. It 
is not clear, for example, that he sufficiently emphasizes the effect of the astronomi- 
cal discoveries of the late sixteenth century, which presented inescapable new 
data, while Copernicus offered only an alternative hypothesis for the explanation 
of the older data. It would be useful to know more exactly the degree to which 
Tycho Brahe’s alternative astronomical system gained acceptance—a point that 
may possibly prove more important than has been imagined. I am not sure that a 
concrete study of the disciples and admirers of Galileo would not reveal the exist- 
ence of more reservations on the subject of the Copernican hypothesis than Kuhn 
seems to suggest. And at those levels of thinking and feeling he has proved him- 
self so competent to illuminate, one could wish to have from him a closer study 
of the cosmological ideas in seventeenth-century literature and a more detailed 
examination of the theological implications of the scientific controversy. 


Cambridge University HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


FATTI E FIGURE DEL SEICENTO ANGLO-TOSCANO: DOCUMENTI 
INEDITI SUI RAPPORTI LETTERARI, DIPLOMATICI E CULTURALI 
FRA TOSCANA E INGHILTERRA. By Anna Maria Crinò. [Biblioteca 
dell’ “Archivum Romanicum.” Serie I: Storia, Letteratura, Paleografia, Vol- 
ume 48.] (Florence: Leo S. Olschki Editore. 1957. Pp. 406.) 


Dr. Anna Maria Crind’s collection of erudite essays based upon materials 
drawn from Italian and British archives is the forty-eighth volume in a series of 
rare studies in history, literature, and paleography, which the “Archivum Romani- 
cum,” founded by Giulio Bertoni, has been issuing for the enrichment of the 
scholarly community. As in the case for most of the volumes in such enterprises, 
Dr. Crind’s book reminds us that its attraction for the general reader may prove 
proportionate to the scope of the monographs. In such case, too, the success of the 
reviewer in intelligibly telescoping its varied content and contribution may depend 
upon the space an editor finds possible to allot. 

Dr. Crind’s volume contains twenty-six different articles, of varying length 
and interest, on literary, diplomatic, and cultural topics connected only by her 
admirable dedication to the study of Anglo-Tuscan “relations” during the seven- 
teenth century. All of the essays are based upon original archival research. Some of 
them are of mere marginal, bibliophilistic and paleographic, interest (numbers 
2, 3, 5, 9, 12, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26); others deal with sufficiently significant episodes 
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in Anglo-Tuscan history to deserve the careful attention of the historians of the 
late Elizabethan, early Stuart, and Restoration periods, This is especially true of 
the two articles dealing with Sir Henry Wotton’s correspondence in the Florentine 
archives, which offers insights into the state of the continent in the post-Armada 
period] and with Roberto Ridolfi's reports to the Tuscan Grand-Duke Ferdinand I, 
on his obscure adventures and dangerous peregrinations. For the students of Rus- 
sian and American history there are the letters, drawn from the Mediceo, of Jan 
Van Dam to Cosimo III and those of Thomas Platt to Apollonio Bassetti, chief of 
the Granducal Code Office, on Peter the Great’s famous visit to England and, 
from the Venturi-Ginori archives, Platt’s pithy “A Short Account of the King’s 
Dominions in America,” written for the benefit and enlightenment of the Tuscan 
court in 1690. The student of Tuscan history will find among the most intriguing 
the documents, also drawn from the Mediceo, concerning Sir Robert Dallington’s 
“shocker” and shaker of Anglo-Tuscan diplomatic relations—the notorious Survey 
of the Great Duke's State of Tuscany in the Year of Our Lord 1596. The later 
counterpart of Dallington’s sensation-mongering revelations may be read in Dr. 
Crind's analysis of Lorenzo Magalotti’s Relazione from England, giving first-hand 
and often intimate information on the Restoration libertines, on courtiers, artists, 
scientists, literati—and London's most beautiful ladies. 

Dr. Crind’s lavishly documented, many faceted, and tastefully illustrated vol- 
ume is a feast for the student of Anglo-Tuscan cultural rapporti. Necessarily, the 
feast must here be shared only as a cold bill of fare, Dr. Crind rightly speaks of 
rapporti rather than of “relations,” a word that too often says too much or too 
little when referring to what was involved in politics and culture between a nascent 
English nation with its face toward the future and an old Italian Stato whose 
days ‘of power were done but whose glories of the mind were not yet, in that 
stirring seventeenth century, mere remembrances of great things past. Whatever 
had come to divide them or drive them toward contrasting fates, there were no 
iron |curtains of the mind raised between the lands and times of Galileo and 
Newton of Torricelli and Boyle, indeed, of Magalotti and Pepys. Impressively, if 
only implicitly, Anna Maria Crind’s essays reiterate, in their cumulative scholarly 
message, the impelling role of what we periphrastically style “cultural exchange,” 
that is, of freedom, in Europe’s intellectual history. 


New York University A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


PROGRESS IN THE AGE OF REASON, THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By R. V. Sampson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 259. $4.25.) 


Trus examination of the traditions of the eighteenth century in Europe pro- 
vides a detailed history, analysis, and critique of the belief in inevitable moral and 
social progress. The author is always aware that this belief owed much to the 
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Greco-Christian tradition and to Renaissance humanism, but he concentrates upon 
its history beginning with Descartes and Newton and ending with the two com- 
peting heirs of the Enlightenment, revolutionary Marxism and liberal progres- 
SIVistm, 

The first half of the book is concerned with those men of the Enlighten- 
ment who forged new psychologies and constructed utopias that would explain 
and promote the progress they desired for “sacred posterity.” Sampson gives many 
an apt quotation from polemicists, philosophers, historians, and novelists, as he 
lays bare the sources and common elements of the gospel of progress. Much of the 
material is familiar, but the treatment is fresh. The autbor brings to his task more 
philosophic depth and sophistication than one usually finds in books on this sub- 
ject. For instance, in the acute analyses of the philosophes, he employs a logical 
criticism that makes clear the ambiguities, paradoxes, and dilemmas embedded 
in their systems. This criticism is dispassionate, and the author concludes that 
although the men of the Enlightenment may have exaggerated the legitimate 
functions of the method upon which. they relied, “the faith in reason, rightly 
applied, and critically held, is a worthy faith.” Considering the fulminations of 
the current ha’penny reincarnations of Burke, such a statement comes as a wel- 
come relief, 

Sampson holds that Hume’s work represents a watershed for those who saw 
inevitable progress in the future, The Treatise destroyed the philosophes’ implicit 
reliance upon “Natural Law” and convinced many a thinker that “Reason was 
now Passion’s slave.” During the nineteenth century the two groups which con- 
tinued in their search for unilinear progress were the Utilitarians and the Hege- 
lians. The Utilitarians failed to gain a large following, owing to the social and 
economic results of the laissez faire they sponsored, and their theories depended 
upon too narrow a psychological base. There remained the Marxian synthesis 
erected upon Hegelian foundations. In the second half of the book, Sampson 
works out the contribution of Hegel to the Marxian philosophy of history and 
distinguishes those aspects of Marxism that still owed something to the Enlighten- 
ment and earlier ages. The chapter on “The Philosophy of History” in this section 
is worth reading even without reference to its uses for doctrines of progress. The 
critique of nineteenth- and twentieth-century ideas of progress is somewhat more 
severe in tone, but it remains objective. The author concludes that progress has 
no ontological status in history but that a limited theory of progress might be 
erected upon a rational ethic. 

Among the studies of the idea of progress since Bury, this book is a worthy 
contender for the reader’s interest. It is recommended to the serious student of 
philosophy and contemporary affairs, as well as to the historian. 


Michigan State University STANLEY J. IDZERDA 
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THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT, 1592 TO 1632: STRUGGLE FOR PAR- 
LIAMENTARY FREEDOM. By Harold Hulme. (New York: New York 


University Press. 1957. Pp. 423. $6.75.) 


Boru as a biography of a famous man and as a history of events in the House 
of Commons from 1624 to 1629, this volume forms a welcome addition to 
early seventeenth-century studies and is sound and well balanced. Mr. Hulme 
makes extensive use of the manuscripts at Port Eliot, St. Germans, Cornwall, 
and of the many unpublished parliamentary diaries of the 1620's. His research, 
his careful sifting of evidence, and his judicious conclusions are admirable. 

Sir John Eliot appears in these pages as a man of high character but not one 
of outstanding ability, as an idealist but not a person of profound spiritual depth, 
as a gifted orator but not a lucid thinker, as an influential member of the Com- 
mons but not a great leader of Parliament. He was intense, impulsive, and 
loquacious, too easily carried away by the emotion of the moment, by loyalty to 
an ideal, or perhaps on occasion (as Disraeli said of Gladstone) by the exuberance 
of his|own verbosity. The Commons, seeking practical solutions for their prob- 
lems, often turned from Eliot to more hard-headed leaders such as Sir Thomas 
Wentworth or Sir Edward Coke. Eliot was at his best in defending an ideal, such 
as the) sanctity of parliamentary privilege, or in denouncing an evil, such as the 
misgoyernment of Buckingham, but he was apt to exalt the one to too lofty a 
plane and to picture the other in terms so black as to be out of focus. 

There was a good deal of confusion in Eliot’s thinking. His confusion in deal- 
ing with economic issues was shared by most other members, but he was confused 
also by his constant devotion to two great loyalties, to the crown and to the 
House of Commons. Despite the evils that he saw about him, he clung to the 
belief that the king could do no wrong. He was able for some years to attack 
Buckingham and other ministers without condemning Charles, but after Buck- 
ingbam’s death this subterfuge became more difficult. There was confusion in his 
speeches also because he moved, slowly and reluctantly, from a supporter of the 
court to the position of a radical who was ready to go to great lengths in opposing 
the gqvernment. His devotion to parliamentary privilege, blinding him to other 
issues, led him to act as though that was the one great question between king ` 
and people. And he was always a difficult person with whom to deal. Hence 
Hulme concludes that Eliot was not as great a man as was once supposed and 
that the older estimate of him is no longer tenable. Yet there were moments, as 
Hulme shows, when Eliot's influence in the Commons was supreme. Idealism, 
courage, and willingness to suffer martyrdom are imponderables not easily 
ees as 

In ‘reviewing a book so full and so detailed, it is perhaps ungracious to suggest 
approaches and lines of inquiry the author did not attempt to follow; yet one or 
two come to mind. We are told of the greatness of Eliot’s oratory, but there is no 
analysis of the attributes that made his speeches great. His activities as vice- 
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admiral of Devon are followed in much detail, but there is no evaluation of his 
local standing and influence among his fellow country gentlemen. It is possible 
that a study of patronage at court—following the approach and ideas of Sir John 
Neale’s Raleigh Lecture--might have helped to explain why Eliot turned against 
Buckingham. These, however, are minor criticisms of a valuable and scholarly 


book. 


University of Minnesota Davın Harris WILLsON 


KING AND COMMONS 1660-1832. By Betty Kemp. (New York: St Martin’s 
Press. 1957. Pp. 168. $4.50.) 


Miss Kemp’s conclusions are that from the Restoration to the Revolution there 
was a “separation of King and Commons”; that in the period between 1689 and 
1716 legislation and practice established “a legal framework for the relations 
between King and Commons”; that from 1716 to 1783 a constitutional balance of 
power between the two was achieved; and that the period 1784-1832 was marked 
by the slow overturn of the balance against the king. She argues that two great 
conventions were largely responsible for the balance. The first, the septennial 
convention, which emanated from, though it was not intended by, the Septennial 
Act of 1716, “firmly established a constitutional idea that every parliament had a 
right to a life of seven years.” This continuity of existence, lacking during the 
period of triennial parliaments, strengthened the Commons, The second conven- 
tion, which “allowed a large number of members of parliament to... hold office 
under the crown,” strengthened the executive at the expense of the Commons. 
This convention, though under more attack than the first, was regarded by many 
as essential for the cooperation between king and Commons without which gov- 
ernment could not be carried on. 

Between 1784 and 1832 the number of placemen in Commons was reduced, 
and the political influence of the crown outside the House declined to a point 
that made it difficult for the king to win general elections for his ministers, This 
more than offset the infringements of the septennial convention during this 
period, so that in 1832 the Commons had apparently emerged victorious over the 
king. The victory was, however, only apparent. The Reform Bill was “a step 
toward making the Commons, as well as the King, or rather the King’s ministers, 
dependent on the electorate, a power not included in the eighteenth-century con- 
stitutional balance at all.” | 

These ideas are not new, but they have never been thus abstracted. The ab- 
straction is useful, but it has its weakness, for it sometimes makes an extremely 
complicated process seem too simple and too mechanical. Furthermore, Miss 
Kemp implies that the Commons were preoccupied with, and fully conscious of, 
the constitutional issues involved in their relationship with the king. She speaks 
of the Commons’ beliefs, fears, and ambitions as though the House was a mono- 
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lithic body; the interplay of factions and personalities and the private ambitions 
of individuals scarcely appear. For example, her statement that “the belief that 
the independence of the Commons was bound up with the Septennial Act was 
the chief reason for the failure of attempts to repeal it” fails to take into account 
the value to M.P.’s and proprietors of boroughs of a seven-year seat and (before 
1784): the desires of the king. The absence of citations (there are less than two 
dozen) is frustrating and contributes to the abstract quality of a book that can, 


nevertheless, be read with profit. 
| 


Yale ua Basi. D. HENNING 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES, Volume III, THE 
AGE OF REVOLUTION. By Winston S. Churchill. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1957. Pp. xiv, 402. $6.00.) 


Irlis a great and even unique advantage for history, in a world of specialized 
and academic disciplines, that the work of its practitioners can occasionally be 
reinforced by so welcome and powerful an ally as Sir Winston Churchill. Pos- 
sessing qualities which many of us lack, such as the gift for narrative and vivid 
characterization, in addition to contact with affairs, he keeps history alive in 
places we find difficult to reach, notably among makers of policy on the one hand 
and beginning readers on the other. He sets forth a kind of common core or com- 
mon sense of his subject, to which others can bring qualifications or amplifications 
as they like. 

The present volume embraces the years from 1689 to 1815. It is a period very 
much to the author's taste and full of men for whom he feels an affinity. His own 
zest for combat gives vigor to his portrayals of Marlborough and the elder Pitt. 
There are excellent sketches of William III, of various worthies under Anne and 
the first two Georges, of Hamilton and Jefferson, and of others. He makes sense 
of British parliamentary politics even in the dimmer decades; his accounts of mili- 
tary campaigns in Europe, America, India, and on the sea, notably the Trafalgar 
campaign, are done with a highlighting of the main issues and a sense of the 
rapid unfolding of only partly foreseeable events that we would expect from one 
who has had such decisions to make himself. With eight of twenty-five chapters 
devoted to America, the distinctive aim of the book, to write of the English- 
speaking peoples on two continents, is successfully carried out. Sir Winston is 
familiar with the work of American historians, he makes prudent use of the Beard 
thesis on the federal constitution, he follows Laprade in showing that the younger 
Pitt came to office as the king's man, and he knows the American studies on the 
origins of the War of 1812. 

He perhaps overstresses pro-American feeling in Britain after 1775 and mini- 
mizes pro-French feeling in Britain after 1792. He gives a more favorable picture 
of Edmund Burke than most recent British and Ámerican historians of the period 
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and attributes the loss of the thirteen colonies to the “obstinacy of George III.” 
For a history of the English-speaking peoples there is surprisingly little on Ire- 
land, which is scarcely mentioned except in connection with the Union. The 
famous undefended frontier between Canada and the United States is antedated. 
The author is no nostalgic Tory or neoconservative; he is well aware of the 
inequities of the eighteenth century. He is critical of opponents of the French 
Revolution (Louis XVI, like Charles I, “counted duplicity as a royal prerogative”), 
but he can make faulty generalizations about the French Terror, for surely it is 
not true of the French navy that its “officer class had been almost wiped out on 
the guillotine.” Having lived through two British blockades, he falls into the trap 
of thinking that the British blockade in the time of Napoleon was an attempt to 
keep British goods out of Europe, though elsewhere, as in commenting on the 
Orders in Council, or the smuggling at Helgoland, he is of course aware of their 
true nature. 

The book, as befits its author, is a history of events as seen and dealt with by 
men in high public office. Grand phenomena like the Industrial Revolution are 
known to be present but remain offstage. ‘The story is one of action and decisions, 
of risks and dangers and responsibilities and gambles, of greatness and littleness 
of character, of personal frustrations and national triumphs. Majestic and inspira- 
tional flights of Churchillian oratory are not to be found here; the style is suited 
to the more sedate retrospection of history, but it is a style that easily rises to the 
magnitude of its subject and can in turn be colorful, grave, reflective, humorous, 
or exciting. It is always condensed, rapid, and readable. Indeed, it seems likely, 
and is to be hoped, that the many who buy the book will actually read it. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


THE ANCIENT CONSTITUTION AND THE FEUDAL LAW: A STUDY 
OF ENGLISH HISTORICAL THOUGHT IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By J. G. A. Pocock. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1957. Pp. viii, 261. $5.50.) 


RecenrLY Herbert Butterfield repeated his conviction that “the history of 
historiography has utility for students of history,” and readers of his Whig Inter- 
pretation of History and Englishman and His History will be happy to learn of 
the publication of a new book, this time by one of Butterfield’s students, which 
seeks to demonstrate just how useful historiographical research can be. J. G. A. 
Pocock's The Ancient Constitution is unquestionably among the more important 
studies of this kind yet issued. While there is some overlapping with David 
Douglas’ excellent English Scholars and Samuel Kliger’s less satisfactory The 
Goths in England, Dr. Pocock’s book substantially extends historiographical 
horizons into the early seventeenth century and offers some original insight into 
early eighteenth-century historical scholarship. 
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_ The thesis offered by Pocock (his book is based upon a doctoral dissertation) 
is that|the emphasis upon an ancient constitution did not come purely from the 
political ambitions of parliament but from the far-reaching influence of the Com- 
mon Law on the English mind. This orientation, popularized by Coke (of whom 
Pocock shows rare understanding), survived only until the discovery of feudal 
law by Spelman and the resultant realization by some that there was actually a 
feudal continuity in English constitutional and historical development. There 
is a pit heavy emphasis upon feudal scholarship, but some conclusions 
seem tb be overdrawn: there were sound Whigs, apart from the eccentric Levellers, 
who conceded the fact of the Norman conquest but still adhered to their concept 
of a permanent, indestructable heritage of Saxon liberties. 


This is a study of great importance to medievalists interested in “the feudal 


is in English historiography,” but perhaps The Ancient Constitution en- 
joys yen greater significance for American students of the political employment 
of historical interpretations. The roots of the historical justification of revolution, 
be it in England in 1640 and 1688, or in Thomas Jefferson’s Summary View in 
a most helpfully uncovered in Pocock’s book. 

pite very real contributions, The Ancient Constitution has weaknesses. 
Stylistically it is frequently dull, difficult, and marred by lapses into antiquarian 
preciousness, Writing in virtually unexplored areas, Pocock: is prone to offer mis- 
leadingly simple diagnoses where none may exist; it is too tempting to assume a 
clarity of thought on the part of seventeenth-century scholars when it was not 
present. Perhaps the remarkable learning and scholarship revealed by Pocock has 
led to an intimacy with his material that sometimes has deprived him of perspec- 
tive and weakened his judgment. Certainly there would appear to be too many 
judgrhents and too little evidence marshaled in support of verdicts so definitely 
reached. This remains, however, a study distinguished for sustained originality of 


thought and thoroughness of scholarship. 


seas Company of Philadelphia H. Trevor CoLBOURN 
THE ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY. By K. G. Davies. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1957. Pp. ix, 390. $8.00.) 


Tuts history of the Royal African Company is primarily a study in English 
economic history and only secondarily a contribution to the history of Africa, The 
company’s eighty-year-old history is told in fullest detail for the period in which 
it had its monopoly of trade in West Africa, 1672-1698. Much less detailed is the 
treatment of the company’s problems from 1698 to 1713, during which time its 
. debts grew, its competitors were most active, and a long war was fought with 
France. Only two or three pages deal with the period until 1752, when the com- 
pany received compensation for the assets it transferred to a regulated company 
created by act of parliament two years earlier. 
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Professor Davies has given us a work of first-rate significance for an under- 
standing of both English economic history and African history in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Competence of a high order is manifest in this book, 
the chief sources of which are the archives of the Royal African Company in the 
Public Record Office. The author deals with the problems of financing a joint- 
stock company in the seventeenth century, obtaining the goods needed by those 
trading in Africa for slaves, gold, and ivory, transporting slaves to the West 
Indies, and getting payment for those slaves from planters who were receiving 
less and less for the sugar they produced. 

It is the author’s thesis that the Royal African Company was a failure because 
it did not succeed in its primary function of earning profits for its shareholders 
and creditors. But, he adds, the company’s unrewarded achievements were far 
from negligible when one considers that between 1672 and 1713 “it exported goods 
to the value of £ 14% million, dispatched 500 ships to Africa, delivered 100,000 
slaves to the Plantations, imported 30,000 tons of sugar, coined more than half a 
million guineas, and built or rebuilt eight forts on the African coast.” 

Davies is at some pains to underscore the conclusions of recent writers that 
the slave trade was not the lucrative branch of commerce people once thought. 
He finds it one of the riskiest forms of trade in the eighteenth century. The risks 
constitute the story of the Royal African Company—inadequate capital, interna- 
tional war, commercial rivalry, the fluctuating price of sugar, the outbreak of 
disease on the Middle Passage that could in a few days wipe out the expected 
profits of a large investment, and the nn] of getting reliable men to manage 
affairs in Africa. 


Yale University — Harry R. Ruo 


LORD DERBY AND VICTORIAN CONSERVATISM. By Wilbur Devereux 
Jones. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 367. $5.00.) 


STUDENTS of the life and political career of Edward Stanley, fourteenth Earl of 
Derby, have hitherto had at their disposal the agreeable but outdated (1892) short 
biography by George Saintsbury (The Queen’s Prime Ministers series) and the 
graceful essay by Algernon Cecil in his volume on the relations between Victoria: 
and her prime ministers (1952). Dr. Jones’s book now fills a gap by offering a full- 
scale modern study of the much neglected nineteenth-century Conservative leader, 
employing with advantage a large number of Derby letters and papers available 
(notably the British Museum collections of Disraeli, Peel, and Gladstone papers) 
as well as a great number of recent secondary sources. Indeed, the thoroughness 
of his documentation compensates to a degree for the absence from his book 
of material from the Knowsley collection, access to which, as he regretfully 
states in his introduction, could not be obtained. Derby’s three ministries of 1852, 
1858, and 1866 were never easy ones—he repeatedly suffered from the “intolerable 
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and galling servitude,” as he put it, of leading a minority government, and he 
had to organize and consolidate, when possible, a party which Bright once de- 
scribed as being “full of prejudices and selfishness and wanting in brains.” A 
confirmed aristocrat, instinctively dedicated to the preservation of an established 
order of church and state, Derby never courted popularity, and his mordant wit 
repelled as often as his eloquence impressed. Yet, as the author shows, especially 
in his chapter “Derby Attends Democracy,” his subject, whose touch as prime 
minister became the more sure in each successive trial, during two decades helped 
to set a pattern of adjustment and compromise for his party and to strengthen its 
appeallamong “moderate, impartial, and well-educated men.” His relations with 
Peel, and his long collaboration with Disraeli, intensely difficult at first yet always 
frank and loyal, are well described, as is the background of their 1867 reform 
legislation, which each termed a “leap in the dark.” 

Redders will find the style of this book sometimes heavy—as Derby wrote of 
his own translation of the Iliad, it cannot be called “spirited” in tone. It is none- 
theless|a valuable pioneering work, reflecting solid research and a devoted interest 
in a complex and important political figure. 

University of South Carolina GEORGE CURRY 


| 
PARNELL AND HIS PARTY, 1880-90. By Conor Cruise O’Brien. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 373. $7.20.) 


As the title suggests, this is not another biography of Parnell but an essay in 
political history, in which the author analyzes in detail the complexities of or- 
ganization and the activities of the Irish party of the 1880's. The result is a 
significant contribution to our understanding of nineteenth-century British politics. 

Although his focus is necessarily on Parnell, the author wisely declines to 
assess the Irish leader’s “ultimate motives and long-term intentions,” which re- 
main hidden today as they did in Parnell’s lifetime, but the policy he pursued 
from ae to 1890 emerges clearly as one of conciliation. “Rational and unro- 
antic it was the logical response to the constant need to placate the widely 
divergent Irish groups and to direct them toward accepting home rule achieved 
through constitutional methods as the final settlement for Ireland, The story of 
the Irish party of the eighties is largely that of Parnell’s efforts to gain and hold ' 
the support of elements ranging from the ex-Fenian group on the left to the 
Irish hierarchy on the right. Although their methods and aims were constitu- 
tional, Parnell and his party were often forced “to make a semi-revolutionary or 
conspirktorial impression,” in order to hold the allegiance of the Irish voters and 
the support of the Irish-Americans. Parnell was “adept at the cape-work of the 
pseudo-revolutionary gesture.” By 1885, he had molded the party into a disciplined 
politica machine and had convinced even the Irish people that their best hope lay 
not in “traditional” methods of opposition but in support for their representatives 
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at Westminster. It took superb political agility to deal with difficulties among the 
Irish and at the same time maneuver the party toward the settlement with Glad- 
stone. 

The successive challenges to Parnell’s leadership served only to strengthen his 
position and the power of his party. Between 1886 and 1890 the party met suc- 
cessfully “the dangers of American defection and agrarian unrest, of liberal 
qualms and tory coercion, of calumny and forgery, of papal condemnation and 
landlord syndicates, and, finally, of tory overtures. The party was united; the 
leader’s supremacy was unquestioned; the liberal alliance seemed secure, and the 
liberals themselves were in the ascendant in England.” The author shows that 
there were structural weaknesses, which hastened the collapse after Parnell’s fatal 
involvement with the O’Shea’s became known to the public. Under Parnell, the 
old “whiggish” elements had been replaced by members of lower social standing, 
inferior in education, experience, and perhaps ability. They were dedicated to the 
idea of freedom for Ireland, but they could not provide new policies or leadership 
when the need arose. Finally, the alliance with the Liberals proved disastrous. 
Since the Liberals were committed to home rule, it seemed that their return to 
power meant success for the Irish cause. When the scandal of Parnell’s relationship 
with Mrs, O’Shea collided with the nonconformist conscience of lower middle- 
class England and threatened to make the Irish party a liability to the Liberals, 
the party moved to sacrifice Parnell and preserve the all-important alliance. The 
Irish leader’s refusal to resign precipitated the struggle that finally destroyed both 
Parnell and his party. 

O'Brien's style is commendably clear and flexible on the whole, although 
some of the subject matter, exhaustively explored, does not lend itself gracefully 
to narrative interest. This book is for the reader familiar with the period and its 
problems; that reader will occasionally recognize that the author is somewhat 
less at home in English than in Irish political history, but the lapses are minor. A 
good bibliography is appended. 


University of Tennessee GALEN BROEKER 


THE HABSBURG EMPIRE: A STUDY IN INTEGRATION AND DISIN- 
TEGRATION. By Robert A. Kann. [Publication of the Center for Research 
on World Political Institutions of Princeton University.] (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. xii, 227. $5.00.) 


Dr. Kann analyzes briefly the political character of the Habsburg empire and 
clarifies “the conditions, processes and causes of its gradual integration and event- 
ual disintegration” in this study, which begins with the years 1526-1527 and 
ends with the collapse of the empire in 1918. The author rightly points out that 
the monarchy always suffered from an imperfectly developed sense of community, 
in spite of the fact that prior to 1867 there existed strong consolidating factors— 
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common historical traditions, the dynasty, the aristocracy, the army, the Catholic 
Church, the bureaucracy, and at least partial economic unity—that effectively 
counterbalanced the disintegrating elements. These centripetal forces were not 
strong| enough, however, to withstand the impact of nineteenth-century national- 
ism. Before 1848 it was still possible to cherish the illusion that a strong Austrian 
empire could be maintained. Thereafter, particularly after 1867, an over-all solu-: 
tion of the nationality problem was utterly impossible, even in the Cisleithanian 
part of the monarchy, because the Magyars feared that national reforms would 
destroy Magyar dominance in Hungary. By then the “social, economic, political 
‘and cultural diversities” between the nationalities, “the conflict between adminis- 
trative, historico-political and ethnic entities and the increasing attraction of po-' 
litical-national outside centers” had so badly poisoned national relationships that a 
long existence of the monarchy was impossible. Though World War I did not in 
itself destroy the monarchy, it contributed toward it, for a power as imperfectly 
amalgamated as the Habsburg empire was unable to withstand the consequences 
of com plete defeat. Yet, as the author points out, the transmittal of the Habsburg 
civil service and educational system, the law codes, and much of the social and 
economic structure of the monarchy to German-Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and parts of Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Poland demonstrates that the amalgama- 
tion ferces of the old monarchy had not become totally extinct by 1918. 

Kann’s volume is not a history of the Austrian empire, as are the excellent 
volumes by Hugo Hantsch (Die Geschichte Österreich) and Arthur J. May (The 
Habsburg Monarchy 1867-1914). Neither is it a detailed study of an isolated 
movement within the empire, such as Georg Franz’s Liberalismus: Die deutsch- 
liberale Bewegung in der habsburgischen Monarchie or the author’s Multinational 
Empire. Rather it is a case study of the political disintegration of the Habsburg 
monarchy, “an investigation of the very core issue of its existence and destruction.” 
As such it makes a significant contribution to the understanding of the decay of 
the Habsburg empire—one well worthy of America’s foremost authority on the 
Austrian nationality problem. 


University of Texas | R. Joun RATH 
| 
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THE GERMAN IDEA OF FREEDOM: HISTORY OF A POLITICAL TRA- 
DITION. By Leonard Krieger. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 540. 
9750.) 

Tas i is a baffling and puzzling book. The subject, the German idea of free- 
dom, i is intriguing, interesting, and important. The fifty-eight pages of notes and 
references are testimony to the author's wide reading and thorough familiarity 
with both the source materials and secondary literature of German history and 
political philosophy. The main thesis of the book, on the whole a tenable one, is 
that the chronic weakness of liberalism in Germany was not a case of the 
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triumph of conservatism in all crucial situations and epochs but resulted from a 
“peculiar German attitude toward liberty” that undermined its effectiveness from 
within itself. Both social and individual liberty in the German tradition of free- 
dom were always given forms compatible with an authoritarian political order. 
“From the sixteenth century to the twentieth,” writes Professor Krieger, “the 
political history of Germany had been dominated by the successive absorption of 
the various claims to human freedom piecemeal into the structure of monarchical 
government without undermining the independent authority of that government.” 
The net result of the book, however, does not live up to the expectations of the 
reader or to the aspirations of the author. It seems to this reviewer that there 
may be two reasons for this, The first is that the author has not solved satis- 
factorily the problem of historical record versus political and philosophical analy- 
sis. The first sentences of the preface announce: “This book is not designed to 
cover a section of history. It is designed, rather, to provide answers to a definite 
set of historical questions arising out of the ‘German problem.’” On the other 
hand, the subtitle of the book is History of a Political Tradition, and in its scope 
it is practically a history of German political theory, certainly of German liberal 
political theory. The result is that instead of concentrating on issues and illustrating 
them by crucial examples of persons and events, the author takes up seriatim 
practically all the constitutional and liberal theorists from the sixteenth century 
to the period of the formation of the Bismarckian Reich. The well known and the 
obvious are presented with the same massive weight of evidence as the novel and 
the less obvious. The second reason for the ineffectiveness of the book is that the 
author apparently paid very little attention to the art of communication. The 
book is written in a solemn and ponderous style, with overly long and complicated 
sentences and too many indirect rather than direct forms of expression; much of 
it is just badly written. It brings to mind William James’s remark that the char- 
acter of one’s style of expression is a reflection and indication of the character of 
one’s thinking. Most readers will close the book long before they come to the 
end, and those who will struggle through to the bitter finish will put it down 
with a vague and inconclusive feeling of being not quite certain whether they 
really had followed the author all the way through. It is a pity, for writing the 
history and analysis of German liberalism is a job that still needs to be done. 


Queens College KoppeL S. Pınson 


GERMAN RULE IN RUSSIA, 1941-1945: A STUDY OF OCCUPATION 
POLICIES, By Alexander Dallin. (New York: St Martin’s Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 
695. $10.00.) 


Ir any scholars remain who question the charge of utter incompetence that 
Dallin levels against the National Socialists, they have only to read his book. It 
is a compendium of stupidity. What a commentary on our century this is, that 
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such shall minds found so little to block their path to uncontrolled and irrespon- 
` sible déstructiveness! What they made of their “Revolution” has confirmed every 
dire prediction of the conservative camp: chaos, bellum omnia contra omnes, abso- 
lute moral and intellectual corruption, and bankruptcy. Dallin achieves his effect 
by a sober piling up of instance upon instance, so that one encounters the few 
examples of Nazi intelligence and insight as oases in the barren wastelands of the 
narrative. This is a long book. Yet in spite of its encyclopedic completeness, it 
does not give the impression of burying truths among trivia; rather it drives re- 
lentlessly home the logic of German defeat in Russia, Such logic was beyond the 
foggy minds at the head of the Third Reich. Hitler, having made the essential 
error of attacking Russia because he could not finish off Britain, compounded it 
endlessly by throwing away the opportunities the Stalinist regime had given 
any invader through its own oppressive system. Dallin wastes none of his pages 
in elni about “what might have been” (one might say he has no illusions 
about either regime) but packs his book with meaty narrative. A tremendous re- 
search |operation lies behind it, including the extensive use of informants and un- 
published Nazi materials outside the Nuremberg documents. 

The book is organized into four parts: “The Setting” (which includes the 
meager planning and the early phase of the occupation), “Peoples and Policies” 
(differentiating regions and potentates), “Problems and Practice” (the economic, 
manpower, and cultural aspects), and “Political Warfare” (the belated propaganda 
approdch and the denouement of the European tragedy). The first and last 
parts are the easiest and most fascinating to read. The two central sections, while 
absolutely thorough, are somewhat repetitious and perhaps overly extensive, rather 
than tight and intensive. It is sometimes hard to keep the important “landmarks” 
in view (important conferences, decisions, agencies, and second-line decision 
makers). In view of all the detail that the author has had to leave out, the book 
is a remarkable achievement, Dallin not only has staked out the whole area for a 
generation of monographers but has made an intensive study of some of the sub- 
topics; such as the role of Rosenberg, the German use of political warfare, and 
the rivalries of army, Foreign Office, and SS for power in the East. The book: 
has excellent maps and a good index but, unfortunately, no bibliography. 


University of Nebraska Rosert Kort. 


DE OPKOMST VAN HET MODERNE DUITSLAND, Volume I, DROMEN, 
WORSTELINGEN, TEGENSLAGEN, 1806-1862; Volume II, DE OPLOS- 
SING VAN BISMARCK, 1862-1871. By Z. R. Dittrich. [Historische Studies 
uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecht, Numbers 8 and 9.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1956. Pp. x, 393; 351. 
Fl. 22.50 each.) 


Tits is the most satisfactory treatment of the subject that has come to my at- 
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tention since the second edition of Erich Brandenburg, Die Reichsgriindung, in 
1916. It is not a radical revision of the story. Dr. Dittrich fears that the demand 
for a complete reinterpretation of modern German history may result in “employ- 
ing Beelzebub to drive out the Devil.” He rejects specifically the tendency to find 
in nineteenth-century German history little more than the antecedents of the 
Nazi dictatorship. His chapter headings are fairly conventional: the Holy Roman 
Empire and its heritage, the years of calm, the springtime of the nations and the 
year of madness, the unquiet interlude, blood and iron, the North German Con- 
federation, and the road to the Hall of Mirrors. He does not believe that the 
liberals could have solved the German problem in the Revolution of 1848 or in 
the 1860's. He believes that, in the conditions and circumstances of the time, the 
Bismarckian solution was the practical alternative to a long continuation of the 
status quo. Yet his interpretations and judgments are marked by a sturdy inde- 
pendence. 

The bibliography shows the range of Dittrich’s knowledge of the relevant 
literature in German, Dutch, French, and English. I miss in it my own book 
on the Schleswig-Holstein Question; C. W. Clark, Franz Joseph and Bismarck 
before 1866; R. H. Lord, The Origins of the War of 1870; Shanahan on the mili- 
tary reforms in Prussia and other monographs in the Columbia University Studies; 
W. O. Henderson, The Zollverein; and H. Rosenberg’s analysis of the pamphlet 
literature of 1859-1866. 

For the general student of German history, Dittrich’s comments on German 
nationalism, on the Revolution of 1848, and the development in the 1850's should 
be of value. For the specialist, the most interesting and profitable part of the 
work is in the seventy pages of commentary on the historiography and of notes 
on specific problems about which scholars have differed. He agrees, for example, 
with Precht, Marcks, and Scharff against Valentin, Stadelmann, and Boogman 
that the great powers would not have tolerated the reorganization of Germany as 
projected by the Frankfort Parliament. “The most that the outside powers could 
have conceded to the Germans at that time,” he believes, “was a sort of North 
German Confederation under Prussian leadership, within limits that in no way 
would have satisfied the nationalist enthusiasts for unity.” The question may seem 
hypothetical, he admits, but it is necessary to discuss it, for it is basic in one’s 
judgment of Bismarck and his creation of the German empire. “Those who be- 
lieve that in 1848 (or later) Germany could have been made peacefully by the 
liberal bourgeoisie, can hardly see any positive values in Bismarck’s achievement; 
unity through ‘blood and iron’ must appear to them as the degeneration of the 
liberal-national ideal, as a tragic moral lapse in history.” It was not Bismarck, he 
suggests, who broke the “moral backbone” of the German liberals in the sense 
that he led them down the “slippery path of opportunism” to Realpolitik; that 
began in the experience of 1848 and continued through the 1850’s. 

It is in the spirit of Real- rather than of /deenpolitik that Dittrich sums up his 
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appraisal of Bismarck. The unique place that the Prussian statesman took in his 
time was due not only to his own capacity but also to the concatenation of circum- 
stances. In the use of deceit and force, in his amoral view of politics, he differed 
little from Cavour and other contemporary statesmen, and his sense of responsi- 
bility was at least as strong as theirs. The criticism that he created the German 
empire in ways that were the antithesis of the spirit of the age goes too far, yet it 
remains true that, for the German people, it has been a tragedy that the statesman 
of genius who solved the age-old problem of German weakness and disunity was 
not “a | prophetic state-builder.” 


University of Minnesota LAWRENCE D, STEEFEL 


ODRODZENIE W POLSCE; MATERIAŁY SESJI NAUKOWEJ PAN 25-30 
PAZDZIERNIKA 1953 ROKU. Tom II, Parts 1 and 2, HISTORIA NAUKI; 
ble IV, HISTORIA LITERATURY. (Warsaw: State Publishing Institute. 

195 Pp. 457; 441; 557. Zt 114.50 the set; zł 66.20.) 


In October, 1953, there took place under the auspices of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences a six-day conference on the “Renaissance in Poland,” which was the 
consummation of long preparatory work with a view to providing a “Marxist 
interpretation of the Renaissance period.” The conference was divided into five 
sections, on history, history of science, history of language, history of literature, 
and history of art. The volumes under review consist of the papers, as well as the 
discussion, presented in the second and fourth sections. We are told that these 
papers [were “enlarged” and even “fundamentally reworked” during the many 
meetings and discussions preceding the conference, and yet about half of them 
do not] produce an impression of having been written from a purely Marxist 
standpoint. 

The volume (in two parts) on the history of Polish science in the Renaissance 
contains fifteen papers. It opens inauspiciously with a Leninist-Stalinist tract on 
the social background of Polish science in the age of Renaissance, written by the 


late Zygmunt Modzelewski, one of the leading Polish Communists and a former 


Polish foreign minister. The next paper, however, fortunately provides an anti- 
dote. It is a solid and pioneering study—if somewhat overabounding in names 
and details—on the development of Polish science in the Renaissance by a leading 
authority on Polish intellectual history, Henryk Barycz. After sketching the main 
lines of this development and describing the organization of science and intel- 
lectual life and the position of scientists in the Polish Renaissance society, Barycz 
recounts achievements in the fields of classical philology, oriental studies, history, 
economics, law, political theory, pedagogy, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, botany, zoology, mineralogy, medicine, agriculture, and technology. 
Some of these subjects are dealt with in separate papers: Ryszard Gansiniec dwells 
on the!contributions of Silesian scholars and writers; Stanislaw Herbst briefly 
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surveys the beginnings of historical vision of reality in science and art; Jan Pazdur 
describes technical progress; Bogdan Suchodolski analyzes pedagogical thought; 
Konstanty Grzybowski writes on law and its class base; Stanisław Szpilczyfski, 
in a truly pioneering study, traces the development of the Polish Renaissance 
medical thought; Bolestaw Olszewicz does the same for geography; and Alek- 
sander Birkenmajer discourses on the University of Kraków as an international 
center of astronomical studies at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

As could be expected, much time was devoted at the conference to the two 
central figures of the Polish Renaissance, Copernicus and Frycz Modrzewski. 
Roman Ingarden concludes his paper on “Copernicus and the Question of Ob- 
jectivity of Scientific Laws” by saying that Copernicus, even though “he was not 
yet fully a materialist, was closer to materialism than all his contemporaries and 
many of his successors. This makes him a great precursor of our times.” The 
paper gave rise to a long and heated polemical exchange between Birkenmajer 
and Ingarden. Bogusław Le$nodorski inquires into some elements of Copernicus’ 
assumptions. In a paper replete with references to Engels, Lukasz Kurdybacha 
expatiates upon the social role of science and scientists in the political theory of 
Frycz Modrzewski. The analysis of Modrzewski’s work also constitutes the bulk 
of the overlong study by Kazimierz Dobrowolski on the methodology of Polish 
science in the Renaissance, and Waldemar Voisé examines the second book, De 
legibus, of Modrzewski’s De republica emendanda. 

The volume on the history of the Polish Renaissance literature consists of seven 
papers. It begins appropriately with a homage to the literary giant of the period, a 
“living poet,’ Kochanowski, rendered by the foremost historian of Polish litera- 
ture, Julian Krzyzanowski. Krzyzanowski also contributes a longer essay on the 
Polish prose of the sixteenth century. Acclaimed as the main achievement of the 
section from the point of view of Marxist analysis was Kazimierz Budzyk’s 
“Ideologico-Artistic Values of the Polish Renaissance Literature.” Extensive sur- 
veys of Polish and Polish-Latin Renaissance poetry are given by Jerzy Ziomek 
and Bronistaw Nadolski respectively, and Julian Lewañski expatiates upon popular 
drama and theater. The volume is closed by Alodia Kawecka-Gryczowa’s “The 
Role of Polish Printing in the Age of Renaissance.” 

As is so often the case with collective works, the quality of the papers is very 
uneven, especially in the first volume. At least half of these papers are much too 
long—a defect only too common in Polish writing today. Some of them give the 
impression of having been hastily written. Yet, all in all, these two volumes ad- 
vance considerably our knowledge of the Polish Renaissance. 


Harvard University ZYGMUNT J. GasjorowsK} 
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en. PANSTWA IPRAWA POLSKI DO ROKU 1795 [History of Gov- 
ent and Law in Poland to 1795]. Edited by Juliusz Bardach. Volume I, | 
DO. OŁOWY XV WIEKU [To the Middle of the Fifteenth Century]. By 
Juliusz Bardach. Volume I, OD POŁOWY XV WIEKU DO R. 1795. [From 
the Middle of the Fifteenth Century to 1795]. By Zdzistaw Kaczmarczyk and 
Bogustaw Lesnodorski. [Published under the auspices of the Polish Academy 


of Sciences, Institute of History.] (Warsaw: State Publishing House for Senos 


Ay | GREY 1957 Epi 593: 350: 


"This collective work is similar in many respects to the general survey of 
Polish history to the end of the eighteenth century (see review in AHR, LXII 
[Oct., 1956], 139-41). Limited to institutional and legal history, this new book 
has been written by three authors who were among the main contributors to the 
earlier, more comprehensive symposium. Again the final publication, by the same 
state institution, was preceded by a preliminary draft submitted to long discussions, 
Again there are to follow volumes dealing in a much more detailed way with 
the subsequent periods of history up to 1939. Again, and this is most important, 
the method is that of historical materialism, common, as is emphasized in the 
preface, “to all social sciences.” 

There are, on the other hand, some differences. Stalin no longer appears among 
the “classics” of Marxist historiography or even in the index, and the criticism 
of “bourgeois” scholars who have worked in the same field is this time less 
violent. It is simply stressed from the outset that the old “constitutional history 
of Poland” treated that field in isolation from the social and economic conditions, 
did not incu private and penal law, and did not consider the past of the western 
territories of present-day Poland. The first point is a great exaggeration, at least 
as far as concerns the leading representatives, practically the founders, of Polish 
constitutional history writing, O. Balzer and St. Kutrzeba. The second statement 
is correct, but it is rather doubtful whether the presentation of the state’s constitu- 
tional development has become clearer by being interrupted time and again with 
discussions of private law and judiciary procedure. As to the third point, condi- 
tions in Poland’s western borderlands, especially in Silesia, have never been 
neglected for the time that these lands were part of the Polish state. To include 
them during the periods when they were outside Poland’s political boundaries is 
a most valuable addition, which can, however, hardly compensate for the very 
inadeqi te treatment of the whole eastern part of the old commonwealth, now 
annexed by the Soviet Union. Whenever these eastern problems, including the 
important issues of federalism and the reception of Polish law and institutions 
by the Lithuanian and Ruthenian lands, are briefly touched, the Russian-inspired 
misinterpretations of the earlier symposium are repeated and scarcely any new 
information is added. 

This is, of course, understandable, since in spite of the improvement in 
Poland’s situation during the last year the contributors still had to follow the 
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party line, not only in their philosophy of history but also in the treatment of 
Polish-Russian relations and even in matters of periodization. It is true, however, 
that in contradistinction to the survey of 1955 they could, in 1957, recognize the 
date of the third and total partition of 1795, and not the much less important date 
of 1764, as the decisive turning point in all spheres of Polish history, severely 
condemn the partitions in the light of international law, and admit the “full co- 
responsibility” of Russia. 

Finally, it must be said that this Marxist outline of Poland’s constitutional 
history is the first to give detailed references to the source material. The inde- 
pendent, non-Marxist reader, while disagreeing with many interpretations and 
judgments, will discover in these pages many valuable data, which did not previ- 
ously receive sufficient attention or at least were not integrated in any general 
synthesis. 


Fordham University O. Hareckr 


STUDIA I MATERIAŁY Z DZIEJÓW NAUKI POLSKIE] [Studies and Ma- 
terials on the History of Polish Learning and Science]. Volume IV. [Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Committee on the History of Learning.] (Warsaw: 
State Publishing House for Scholarly Works. 1956. Pp. 521. Zt 52.) 


Tue Historical Committee of the revised Polish Academy of Sciences began, 
in 1953, publication of a series of volumes devoted to problems of Polish science 
during the Enlightenment, of which Professor Bogdan Suchodolski is the principal 
editor. A quarterly of the history of science and technics has been established as 
an additional outlet in this broadening field. Between the two organs the subject . 
should get adequate coverage. The present volume, fourth in the series, contains 
eleven substantial articles, two shorter notes containing unpublished documentary 
material, nine detailed reviews, and one hundred pages listing bibliographical 
items of Polish publications from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries relating 
to geography and mathematics, 

The introductory article, on the classification of the sciences, by B. M. Kidrow, 
covers the subject in a most comprehensive fashion. It is based on assumptions of 
dialectical materialism as laid down by Marx and Engels, the latter of whom, 
“though no specialist in the natural sciences, was nevertheless able, by the telescope 
of the dialectical method, to perceive with great precision in the midst of the 
infinite possibilities of scientific progress, the general line of development of con- 
‘temporary natural science.” The classification finally offered appears to be very 
close to that offered by Averroés in the twelfth century, beginning with dialectics, 
with which, methodologically at least, Aristotle also began, and ending with 
psychology. 

Several very informative articles follow: Henryk Jost on mining in the Tatra 
mountains from the fifteenth century to the First World War, Wt. Bratkowski 
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on the history of textile technology, and R. S. Bugay on the uses made of several 
hot and mineral springs in Poland by physicians from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries. Three of these doctors, Oczko (d. 1600), Syxt (d. 1635), and 
Petrydy (d. ca. 1650) seem to have been acutely aware of the beneficial effects of 
the s rings for a number of diseases. A certain philosopher, Biernat of Lublin 
(fl. 1525-1540) seems, according to Jan Malarczyk, to have combined Neoplaton- 
ism with antipapalism, bourgeois antifeudalism, and antischolasticism. These 
antagonisms justify the author in calling Biernat progressive, K. Opatek surveys 
the status of research on the science of the Polish Enlightenment with no little 
satisfaction. The list of published titles and projects undertaken at the direction of 
the Academy of Sciences is impressive. The study by L. Szyfman on the natural 
and philosophical ideas of Jedrzej Sniadecki illustrates some of the difficulties 
inherent in directed research. Sniadecki was a philosophically minded biologist 
(d. 1838) whose theories of the origin of organic life were close to those of 
Lamarck, but in some matters he had regrettable recourse to an idealistic concept 
of a {primal force.” There are also other valuable factual studies on the history 
of the Technical Institute at Kraków and on the beginnings of cement manufac- 
ture in Poland. 

Tt should be pointed out that, with several exceptions, the authors of these 
careful and detailed studies seem to feel some compulsion to avoid giving due at- 
tentipn to the Western connections of all learned Poles in the centuries of the 
Enlightenment. Such Poles were in steady correspondence with French and Ger- 
man scholars, and books from France and Germany were available to them. Many 
dea ene here as new or novel were common coin in the West, and the 
Polish scholars and scientists were not ignorant of that fact. At some points in 
thesé papers the informed reader can supply the missing Western connection, but 
it would have been reassuring if a fuller and therefore truer picture had been 
presented by the authors. 


U niversity of Colorado S. Harrison THOMSON 


A HISTORY OF HUNGARY, 1929-1945. Parts I and II. By C. A. Macartney. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956; 1957. Pp. xvi, 493; 519. $20.00 the set.) 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION: THE STORY OF THE OCTOBER 
UPRISING AS RECORDED IN DOCUMENTS, DISPATCHES, EYE- 
WITNESS ACCOUNTS, AND WORLD-WIDE REACTIONS, Edited by 
Melvin J. Lasky. [A White Book.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. 1957. Pp. 318. $5.00.) 


ALTHOUGH Trianon Hungary was only slightly larger than the state of Maine, 
the} most respected living historian of Hungary has seen fit to devote nearly a 
thousand pages to about fifteen years of its political and diplomatic history. For 
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the final year alone some three hundred pages confront the reader. Only an oc- 
casional paragraph deals with economic conditions or developments, and currents 
in culture are wholly neglected, which is the more regrettable because of the initia- 
tive displayed by Hungarian men of letters in touching off the sanguinary ex- 
plosions of 1956. 

Formidable, not to say forbidding, though the book is in bulk, Professor 
Macartney sets forth his findings with lucidity and literary effectiveness—seldom 
is there a dull page. By industrious combing of the press and of private papers 
entrusted to his care and effective use of his unrivaled opportunities for personal 
conversations with leading actors on the Hungarian stage or near it, he has en- 
larged and deepened the outlines of history already known. Where trustworthy 
evidence thins out, Macartney adopts a tentative posture, claiming no infallibility 
for his assessments of the shifting sands of public sentiment. Appendixes carry 
both revisions of the narrative necessitated by recent revelations and notes on the 
bothersome riddle of place names. It is reasonably certain that secrets still locked 
in the archives of foreign’ governments will compel further refinements in judg- 
ments on diplomacy, but that is the common experience of adventures in con- 
temporary history. 

Beginning with a succinct survey of the Hungarian heritage and the ante- 
cedents of Trianon, Macartney passes lightly over the 1920’s, remarks upon the 
ravages of the great depression and their political implications, and traces the ebb 
and flow of domestic and international politics until the engulfment of Hungary 
in the Hitlerian expansionist programs. Fresh insights are presented on the broad 
course of European diplomacy, more particularly as it had bearing upon south- 
eastern Europe, as seen from the threshold of Budapest. Then follow the tossings 
and heavings of Hungary in the Second World War, the calamitous military re- 
verses at the hands of the Soviets, efforts of Hungarian emissaries to arrange for 
a separate peace (students of the diplomacy of the United States will find interest- 
ing snippets here), the Nazi occupation in March, 1944, the heartless enormities 
inflicted upon Jewry, and Regent Horthy’s badly prepared attempt to arrange an 
armistice with the enemies of the Axis. 

Five central themes are illuminated: the deep-seated resentment over the 
Treaty of Trianon shared by virtually all Hungarians regardless of social status 
and the urge to right the intolerable territorial wrongs in that document, which 
Macartney himself describes as “savage”; the strong anti-Bolshevik convictions, 
nourished by grim memories of the Communist regime of 1919; Nazi penetration 
of the “Sprat among the Whales”; the division of. mind in the Hungarian public 
leadership during World War I, with an optimistic faction steadily reckoning 
upon the western Allies to save the country from external perils; the rather swift 
envelopment of Hungary by Soviet armies; and the subsequent rejoicings ordered 
in Budapest over “the end of a world.” Macartney has been singularly successful 
in portraying Hungarian politicians, who have hitherto seemed somewhat unreal, 
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as flesh and blood beings—and a vast gallery he presents, without denigration or 
inflation. 

In the nature of a historical bridge between Macartney and the Hungary of 
1957 is the introduction to the second work under notice, prepared by Professor 
Hugh ‚Seton-Watson of the University of London. This sensitive and under- 
standing sketch appraises the revolution of 1956 as “a rising of the workers 
against’ exploitation, of the intellectuals against thought-control, and of the whole 
nation against the Soviet imperialists.” It concludes on the note that “the Hun- 
garian Revolution may prove to have been Bolshevism's 1905.” Suggestive paral- 
lelismsjand contrasts are drawn between the upheavals of 1956 and of 1848-1849. 
The volume contains a rich harvest of original materials depicting the desperate 
heroism of the insurgents, the ruthless suppression by the Soviet mailed fist, and 
the immediate aftermath of the revolts, The Hungarian reports, official and pri- * 
vate, and accounts by witnesses on the spot, mainly Britons and Americans, enable 
the reader to observe vicariously “a revolution and a war with a thousand eyes.” 
The high drama of the time has been preserved not only in the vivid prose but in 
a selection of superb photographs. Interpretations of the revolution have been 
accumulated from both sides of the Iron Curtain. | 

Whereas the magisterial work by Macartney contains a fine, working index, 
The Hungarian Revolution, alas, has none. Both books, however, are indispensa- 
ble forlanyone concerned with recent and contemporary history, and each in its 
own way will have enduring value. 
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U niversity of Rochester ARTHUR J. May 


LENINISM. By Alfred G. Meyer.[Russian Research Center Studies, Number 26. ] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. 324. $5.50.) 


alos enough, this is the first systematic and scholarly study of the ideas 
of the man who is perhaps the most influential figure in twentieth-century history. 
Why have we had to wait until now for such a book? One of the reasons, no 
doubt, is that Lenin’s writings abound in so many contradictions and ambiguities 
that it is often difficult or impossible to determine what he really thought. Further- 
more, he frequently made radical shifts in points of view, and sometimes deliber- 
ately misrepresented his beliefs for tactical reasons. Only those who have tried to 
find their way through the jungle of Lenin’s books, articles, speeches, and letters 
can fully appreciate the brilliance of Mr. Meyer’s accomplishment. He has suc- 
cessfully picked out the most important aspects of Leninism and has summarized 
them with clarity and perception. He has not made the mistake of presenting 
Lenin as a more systematic thinker than he really was, nor has he fallen into the 
opposite error of concluding that Lenin’s contradictions classify him as no thinker 
at all. 

The organization of the book is partly topical, partly chronological. Part I 
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deals with the Communist party, which the author correctly describes as “Lenin’s 
most conspicuous contribution to twentieth-century politics.” Part II covers the 
development of Lenin’s other ideas up to the Bolshevik seizure of power, showing 
how he adapted (or distorted) Marxism to fit Russian conditions. Part IT, on 
“Leninism in Power,” outlines the changes that occurred in Lenin’s point of view 
after he rose from revolutionary outlaw to dictatorial ruler. Part [V summarizes 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism, which the author considers to be “the most interest- 
ing, challenging, and lasting part of Lenin’s work.” ; 

The chief faults of the book result from the author’s deliberate decision to 
sacrifice completeness for brevity. For example, he has chosen to omit a discussion 
of Lenin’s philosophical writings (such as Materialism and Empirio-Criticism) on 
the grounds that “the impact of philosophical beliefs and attitudes on policy in 
the Leninist movement has been of no more than marginal importance.” Similarly, 
while Meyer has emphasized the influence of Marxism on Leninism, he has said 
precious little about the effect on Lenin of the traditions of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement or of the Russian environment in which he lived. Many will 
disagree with the author’s statement that “a knowledge of nineteenth-century 
Russian social thought is not one of the essential preconditions for an understand- 
ing of Leninism.” 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is the all too brief chapter on 
nationalism. Meyer apparently felt that this aspect of Leninism did not require 
thorough treatment since it has already been adequately analyzed by other writers. 
We should feel grateful to any author who recognizes the value of brevity, but in 
this case the writer’s insights are so valuable that one cannot help wanting them 
on all facets of Lenin’s thought. 

Criticisms aside, this is an excellent volume, which every student of Russian 
history, Marxism, and the Communist movement will want to read, It is a book 
that needed to be written, and it firmly establishes the author as an authority on 
the subject. 


University of Virginia Thomas HAMMOND 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE EAST, 1920-1927: A DOCUMENTARY SUR- 
VEY. By Xensa Joukoff Eudin and Robert C. North. [The Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace Publication Number 25.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1957. Pp. xviii 478. $10.00.) 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE WEST, 1920-1927: A DOCUMENTARY SUR- 
VEY. By Xenia Joukoff Eudin and Harold H. Fisher. In collaboration with 
Rosemary Brown Jones. [The Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 
Publication Number 26.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xxxvii, 450. $10.00.) | 
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IiHes£ volumes continue the excellent tradition begun by the publication in 
1927| of the late Frank A. Golders Documents on Russian History, 1914-1917. 
The ¡preparation of a volume of documents is an immensely difficult, though tre- 
mendously valuable, enterprise. The task of providing fresh illumination on the 
international relations of Soviet Russia is peculiarly difficult, for it would be idle 
to repeat the publication of English translations of the text of treaties and diplo- 
matic memoranda already so admirably done in other works, notably in Sovser 
Documents on Foreign Policy, edited by Jane Degras for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 

The author-editors of the present volumes have successfully avoided the pitfall 
of such repetition and have concentrated their attention on selecting from the 
mass of available material representative statements of Soviet reaction to inter- 
national events in the years 1920-1927 and official explanations, both to the world 
and to their own people, of the bases for their own policies. The bulk of the docu- 
ments has been excerpted from speeches, articles, resolutions, and the like. 
Naturally, such materials in themselves cannot supply the true explanations for 
positions taken by the Soviet government and the Comintern. It has therefore 
been deemed necessary to provide extensive introductions to the groups of docu- 
ments into which these volumes are subdivided. Unfortunately, the author-editors 
have in this respect been too conscientious, with the result that the weight of the 
volumes is shifted from the documents to the explanatory text, which in Soviet 
Russia and the West consumes three cighths, in Soviet Russia and the East, one 
half, of the pages. In fact, in most cases, the documents are reduced to the status of 
expanded footnotes, illustrating but adding nothing essential to the summaries in 
the introductions. 

Both companion volumes set as their goal the illumination of Soviet foreign 
policy. Soviet Russia and the West, which bases its chronological subdivisions on 
principal stages of domestic development and on major changes in the world 
situation, is on the whole successful in attaining its objective. Better use of Comin- 
tern materials might have made some points clearer, such as the striking differ- 
ences between Soviet policy in 1920 and in 1921. Soviet Russia and the East, on 
the other hand, tends to deteriorate into an effort at an encyclopedic record of the 
formation of Communist organizations in the several parts of Asia. Interest is 
centered not on the over-all framework of Russian and world developments but 
on the course of events in particular localities, and the connective thread of Soviet 
policy objectives—itself not a constant—is thus lost. 

In a study of Soviet foreign policy as a whole, the separation into West and 
East is inherently artificial, a fact attested by the frequent cross references from 
one volume to the other. It would doubtless have been better to combine these ` 
volumes into one, or at least to have made the separation on the basis of chronology 
and changing objectives rather than on the accidents of geography. Nevertheless, 


these volumes may well serve useful purposes. A feature of great potential value 
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is the wealth of footnotes indicating where further material, in English or in Rus- 
sian, may most conveniently be found. 


Brooklyn College Jesss D. CLARKSON 


Near Eastern History 


LEBANON IN HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRES- 
ENT. By Philip K. Hitti. (New York: St Martin’s Press. 1957. Pp. xix, 548. 
$9.00.) 


WRITTEN as a companion piece to the author’s History of Syria including 
Lebanon and Palestine (New York, 1951), this volume encompasses the historical 
process of man in that small Middle Eastern Jand where West meets East, the 
desert culture blends with that of the Mediterranean, and the nomads of the seas 
and the sands have mingled through countless ages and civilizations. Lebanon 
remains a paradox with the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon mountains cleaving the 
state so sharply and diversely that one may wonder if it is not these divisive char- 
acteristics that unite the state, give reality to Lebanese nationalism, and keep 
loyalties for the homeland glowing in the hearts of Lebanese, no matter to what 
far corner of the earth they may have wandered. 

Professor Hitti presents the story from early paleolithic times to the atomic 
age. The significant contribution begins on page 357, with the Ottoman conquest 
of the Levant. Prior to that point, the author draws almost exclusively from his 
History of Syria, which considered the same period (to 1517) in 658 pages. In the 
later chapters, Hitti reviews most admirably the incidents and progress of his 
native land in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. The reader 
encounters the Ma'ns and the Shihabs, views Ahmad al-Jazzar of Acre in the 
local setting, and visits Bashir al-Shihab IE in his wondrous palace, Bayt al-Din, 
The impact of the West in the modern age neatly precedes a chapter entitled 
“Economic and Social Upheavals,” wherein the Arabs of Beirut and its environs 
are introduced to concepts embodied in the words fatherland, patriotism, national- 
ism, nation, independence, freedom, human rights, and democracy. Many, how- 
ever, will be disappointed to find the period since the outbreak of World War II 
treated most summarily in only thirteen pages. 

Unquestionably, Lebanese officialdom and all patriots will discover Hitti’s 
enthusiastic panegyric pleasant and satisfying reading. Lebanese contributions to 
the stream of world and Western civilizations are not minimized, although it 
would be unfair to contend that their importance has been exaggerated. Syrian 
nationalists in Syria and within Lebanon itself will condemn the book as an 
intentional and considered effort to perpetuate the Western policy of dividing 
Syria and the Arab Middle East. Hitti’s mature scholarship, however, demon- 
strates uncontestably that Lebanon, through the centuries and millennia of her 
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history, has enjoyed under various names an illustrious and separate existence so 
repeatedly that one may suspect that such a condition is more normal than other- 
wise. Although certain passages are hard reading and the diacritical marks and 
proper names are many, the volume will be exceedingly useful as a reference for 
students seeking succinct compendia of the numerous human dramas enacted on 


the stage now called Lebanon. 
| 


Ohto State University SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 
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ISLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEST: A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION ON MOSLEM CULTURE IN THE NEAR 
EAST. Volume I, ISLAMIC SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, Part II. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. [Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1957. Pp. 285. $5.60.) 


ISLAM AND THE WEST: PROCEEDINGS OF THE HARVARD SUM- 
MER SCHOOL CONFERENCE ON THE MIDDLE EAST, JULY 25-27, 
1955. Edited by Richard N. Frye. (The Hague: Mouton & Co.; distrib. by 


Gregory Lounz, New York. 1956. Pp. 215.) 
| 


In the course of the last three centuries, as the Ottoman empire was less and 
less able to prevent the political, economic, and intellectual penetration of the heart 
of the Moslem world by the Christian West, Moslems gradually replaced their 
superior indifference to Europe with inner questioning. The questions raised are 
still burning ones. These two volumes are devoted to an examination of the 
Western question in the Moslem area, primarily in the Near East. 

Gibb and Bowen, with the volume here reviewed, complete their survey of the 
condition of the Ottoman empire in the middle of the eighteenth century, under- 
taken as the first part of a projected treatment of the Near Eastern Moslem reaction 
to the West. The authors have utilized a great mass of published sources and sec- 
ondary works. Everyone working in Ottoman and related studies will find the 
book, like Part I, an indispensable reference work. 

The general historian is certain to profit from the authors’ remarks on the 
nature of Ottoman intellectual stagnation and from their observations on the 
position of the non-Moslems within the empire. In addition, the book contains 
the best available treatment of that important, but poorly understood, segment 
of Near Eastern society, the “sheikly aristocracy.” I question the authors’ apparent 
conclusion that the class lost its power in the nineteenth century. The class was at 
least as important as any other in Arab politics during the 1920’s and 1930's, and 
its younger representatives are still important, though nowadays they are quite 
likely to be espousing some variety of “socialism” or integral nationalism. 

e authors of Islam and the West had as a task the consideration of the 
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“question ... whether there is at present or foreseeable in the future a new era or 
renaissance in the Islamic world.” Niyazi Berkes gives a clear treatment of the 
sarly Turkish reaction to the West and correctly states that “the Kemalist revolu- 
ton ... was a logical cones ener of the course of events taking place over the 
e two centuries.” Dankwart Rustow shows how Turkish politics forced 
Kemal to adopt secularism and how politics have forced some of Kemal’s suc- 
cessors to make certain concessions to Islam. Howard Reed furnishes a thorough 
survey of the survival and revival of Islam in Turkey. Richard Frye emphasizes 
the distinctness and separateness of Iran within the Moslem world and the rejec- 
tion of Islam by the Persian Westernizers. 

G. E. von Grunebaum, in a paper that concentrates on the Arabs, describes 
the conflict created in the Moslem mind by nationalism, which challenges the 
older concept of the Islamic union. He might have pointed out, however, that 
he conflict has been lessened among the Arabs by the fact that Moslem Arab 
theorists have been able to base Arab nationalism squarely on Islam, while Chris- 
Jan Arab thinkers have succeeded in formulating a secularized version of the 
same theory. He also describes the inner tension created by the conflict of the 
need to reform with the traditional view that Islam is perfect and needs no revi- 
ion. Kenneth Cragg surveys Egyptian modernism since Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
His conclusions that “Arab modernism .. . has not ‘intended’ any radical intel- 
ectual examination of Islam” and that the “intention” of Arab modernism is the 
demonstration “that Islam is adequate to the needs and demands of the present 
lay” are certainly correct. He fails, however, to take note of the passionate defense 
of the traditional Moslem view that Islam is the best of all religions and civiliza- 
‘ions, which appears in practically all Arab Moslem modernists from ‘Abduh to 
Ahmad Amin. Osman Amin’s paper is a clear exposition of the ideas of the 
zreatest of all Arab modernists, Muhammad ‘Abduh. The paper by Zafrullah 
Khan is a good example of Moslem modernism. 


University of Illinois C, Ernest Dawn 


THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS. By Benjamin 
Shwadran. (New York: Frederick A, Praeger. 1955. Pp. xii, 500.) 


Tus regional study of Middle Eastern oil follows by a year Stephen H. 
Longrigg’s Oil in the Middle East, which it supplements and complements. 
Shwadran analyzes local conditions and international competition attending the 
quest for concessions, unravels the commercial rivalries and cooperation of the 
international petroleum companies, and, withal, makes perceptive observations 
about the repercussions of oil development on the peoples and governments of the 
Middle East. In addition to a brief introductory chapter and a concluding regional 
analysis, the book consists of five sections, each treating a country or subregion; 
[ran receives more than two fifths of the space, Iraq and Saudi Arabia each one 
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fifth) and the Persian Gulf British protectorates and the Mediterranean area almost 
a fifth. Although the historical background is ample, the author quite legitimately 
emphasizes the decade after World War IL 

Unlike Longrigg, whose book has something of a company orientation, 
Shwadran shows a healthy skepticism of company practices, which has made him 
inquisitive about profits, rates of amortization, and similar factors essential to 
proper evaluation of the record of the companies, He lays less stress on the physi- 
cal, political, and economic risks than Longrigg but is not unmindful of them. 

We are just beginning seriously to assess the impact of petroleum development 
on the economic and social conditions of the Middle Eastern peoples and the 
political fortunes of their governments. Although Shwadran calls attention to the 

ers inherent in rapidly accelerated social change when it outpaces the capacity 
for psychological adjustment and institutional adaptation, he also excoriates those 
Middle Eastern governments and oil companies that have not utilized the full 
potential from oil development for ameliorating quickly the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of long standing. He writes: “The oil resources have been swallowed up by 
the companies and squandered by most of the rulers and governments of the area. 
The Middle East—with the exception of Turkey and Israel—is being weakened 
socially; it is politically unstable and economically backward.” The author’s in- 
ference—that oil development is the taproot from which all Middle Eastern 
troubles have sprouted—is the kind of oversimplification that he usually avoids. 

Although massive, the research was confined to printed materials, Thus there 
is still need to correct details, fill in gaps, and adjust interpretations on the basis 
of Unpublished archival records, the papers of diplomats and others, and company 
records. Two cases in point among a number noted by this reviewer are Shwad- 
ran’s unawareness of the geological survey by the Standard Oil Company of New 
York in Palestine in the 1920's and his contradictory statements about the validity 
of the Mesopotamian concession allegedly obtained by the Turkish Petroleum 
Company i In 1914. 

The seven-page critical note together with the impressive bibliography it intro- 
duces are perhaps the best brief guide available to the printed literature, notwith- 
standing a few curious omissions. On balance, the book is a notable addition to 
the literature and may well be for years the standard monograph on the subject. 


Pes aola State University | Joun A. DeNovo 
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Far Eastern History 


CHINESE THOUGHT AND INSTITUTIONS. Edited by John K. Fairbank, 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 438. $8.50.) 


| 
In this volume, thirteen well-known scholars on China discuss various facets of 
the! ae between ideas (primarily Confucian ideas) and political and social 
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institutions in Chinese history. In other words, they present case examples of the 
impingement of Confucian ideology on political and social behavior. Following 
the editor’s excellent introduction and an interesting essay by Benjamin Schwartz 
discussing the study of Chinese intellectual history, Wolfram Eberhard writes on 
the political purposes to which astronomy was put during the Han dynasty; 
Arthur F. Wright on how the founder of the Sui dynasty (581-604) used Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism as ideological justifications for his rule; James 
T. C. Liu on the political reforms of the statesman Fan Chung-yen (989-1052); 
Charles O. Hucker on the Tung-lin reform movement of the early seventeenth 
century; W. T. de Bary on Huang Tsung-hsi's famous political treatise, A Plan 
for the Prince (1662); John K. Fairbank on the rise and decline of joint Sino- 
Western political institutions during the nineteenth century; E. A. Kracke, Jr., 
on the regional functioning of the examination system; C. K. Yang on the rela- 
tionship between Confucianism and Chinese popular religions; Lien-sheng Yang 
on the concept of “reciprocity” in Chinese social history; Hellmut Wilhelm on the 
political factors underlying the rise of fu poetry in Han times; Joseph R. Levenson 
on the amateur ideal among painters of the Ming and early Ch’ing periods; and 
T’ung-tsu Ch’ü on the ideology of Chinese class structure. 

As in most symposia, there is considerable discrepancy among individual papers 
in this volume: some stimulate and enlighten, whereas others tread relatively 
well-worn ground. Taking the book as a whole, this reviewer's criticism is that it 
succeeds only in part in realizing its central purpose, that of demonstrating the 
meaningful relationship between ideas and institutions in China. Kracke's essay, 
for example, provides much valuable information for the social and economic 
historian but has almost nothing to say about ideas as such; Levenson's essay, on 
the other hand, is an admirable study of Chinese aesthetics but has little direct 
pertinence to Chinese institutions. Though some (not all) of the remaining essays 
maintain a better balance, several are encumbered by political details to the point 
where these tend to obscure the significance of the ideas they are intended to 
illumine. _ 

For this weakness the authors themselves are only in part responsible; in good 
measure it must be attributed to the somewhat pallid nature of the political docu- 
ments available to them. One cannot help being struck, in this connection, by the 
difference it would have made for the historian of Chinese political ideas in action 
had China possessed something like a parliament, in which a Chinese Edmund 
Burke could have expressed his political thinking in glowing oratory. But then, 
of course, the whole history and nature of Chinese civilization would have been 
profoundly different. As it is, one of the very few instances of anything remotely 
comparable in China is the vivid politico-economic debate of 81 ».c., preserved. 
for us in the Yen rieh lun (Discourses on Salt and Iron). This, however, is not 
treated in the present book. | 
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In his introduction, Fairbank comments on the “several man-years of research 
and the wisdom of many lifetimes” that were advantageously brought together at 
the initial conference (1954) wherein these papers were first presented and dis- 
cussed. With such a concentrated battery of learning at hand, one wonders how 
some of the assertions made in the book were allowed to pass unchallenged. To 
cite only one of several instances, Eberhard accepts, as “the starting point” for his 
very, interesting essay, the theory of Otto Franke (derived by the latter from tradi- 
tional Chinese historiography) concerning the alleged use of esoteric terminology 
by the Ch’un-ch’iu chronicle to express moral judgments. We might expect at 
least one of Eberhard’s colleagues to have objected at this point by citing George u 
Kennedy s effective refutation of this theory (“Interpretation of the Ch’un-ch’su,’ 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXII [1942], 40-48). 

This book deserves high praise as a pioneer effort in an important and little 
touched field. Because its approach to Chinese thought is more specialized and 
technical and entails particular problems, it will probably appeal somewhat less 
to the general reader than did its more purely ideologically oriented predecessor 
in the same series (Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations), Studies in 
Chinese Thought, edited by Arthur F. Wright in 1953. 


University of Pennsylvania Derk Bobs 


CHINESE SOCIETY IN THAILAND: AN ANALYTICAL HISTORY. By 
G. William Skinner. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xvii, 
459. $6.50.) 

Tr i is said that most Occidental travelers in Southeast Asia are studying the 
overseas Chinese problem. Publications concerning this problem, however, are not 
many, and among them Dr. Skinner’s book is one of the best. It is a combination 
of historical survey and social analysis of the Chinese in Thailand based upon 
published material but also the result of field study when the author directed the 
Cornell Research Center in Bangkok. Skinner’s presentation tells a moving story 
of the vicissitudes of the Thailand Chinese. 

‚The Chinese were already established in the Gulf of Siam before the formation 
of the Thai kingdom. From the thirteenth century to 1855, Siam presented China 
periodic tribute, and many kings received investitures from China for their eco- 
nomic advantages. Some Thai cities had a larger Chinese than native population. 
The Siamese kings were dependent on Chinese commercial and maritime skills. 
In' spite of the popular myth about the “unchanging Chinese,” Skinner found 
that the descendants of Chinese‘ immigrants have been assimilating to Thai 
society since the beginning of Chinese settlement in Siam. The father of King 
Taksin (1767-1782) was Chinese, and other modern Thai kings also had Chinese 
blood, but they ignored it. Throughout Siamese history, the kings conferred 
nobility on the Chinese in order to assure their loyalty to the crown. 
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Before 1910 about one million Chinese traveled freely, settled down every- 
where in Siam, and engaged in any trade without restrictions. Thereafter mis- 
fortune befell them. Learning from European advisers the ideas of ethnocentrism 
and the “Yellow Peril,” the Thai kings began to label the Chinese the “Jews of 
Siam.” Measures were taken to restrict their business activities and to discrimi- 
nate against them so as to compel assimilation. The poorly educated Chinese, 
divided into five different dialect groups and further divided by Kuomintang 
and Communist government sentiment, could not unite themselves against the 
discrimination. After 1938 the Thai policy toward the Chinese was characterized 
by ruthless repression and containment; methods similar to those of the Nazis 
were tried. Thai police quashed all Chinese nationalist organizations and activities, 
and after the Pearl Harbor attack several thousand Chinese were deported as 
undesirable aliens. In 1942, the government reserved for Thai nationals twenty- 
seven different occupations and professions, most of which had formerly been 
dominated by the Chinese. Ten provinces were declared-out of bounds to aliens, 
and all Chinese had to depart immediately. After 1943 Chinese were not allowed 
to buy land in Thailand. 

Premier Phibun’s retirement and Chinese victory in World War II reversed 
the containment policy. China and Thailand recommenced diplomatic relations. 
Immigration was unrestricted in 1946-1947, and as a result some 170,000 Chinese 
flocked into Thailand. ‘Today the total number of Chinese in Thailand is between 
two and one half and three million. After Phibun returned to power in 1947, he 
pursued a strong assimilation policy. Chinese schools throughout the country were 
closed; frequent nationwide raids rounded up hundreds of Chinese charged with 
“un-Thai” activities. The Chinese Chamber of Commerce was destroyed, and 
Chinese businessmen must now bribe Thai officials and make formal business 
alliances with them. Many major Chinese firms have been reorganized since 1951 
to incorporate Thai officials on the boards in order to obtain official protection. 

Although the book contains several minor errors in dates and uses a Romaniza- 
tion system for Thai names that is different from most other works, Skinner has 
made a substantial contribution. i 


Indiana University S. Y. TENG 


THE JAPANESE THRUST INTO SIBERIA, 1918. By James William Morley. 
[Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 395. $6.00.) 


Tis impressive study casts new light on the 1918 inter-Allied intervention in 
Siberia by answering the question: Why did Japan participate? At the same time, 
it illumines the nature of the political process in Japan by answering the question: 
How was that decision made? The answers to these questions are based on Rus- 
sian and other Western-language sources and a careful study of hitherto unused 
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Japanese documents—Foreign Office archives, navy and army ministry files, 
biographies, and other works. Fifteen source documents, eleven translated from 
Japanese military sources, are included as appendixes. In thirteen tightly packed, 
carefully written chapters, the author analyzes separately and together three ele- 
ments involved in Japan’s decision to intervene—the political situation in the Amur 
basin area, the attitude of the Western powers toward an expedition, and the loca- 
tion of political power within Japan. 

Long before the official decision to participate was made, Japanese “interven- 
tionists,” fearing the encroachment of the Soviet revolution and the extension of 
Genan Austen power into the Far East, gave support to Semenov, Horvat, and 
other pro-Japanese Russians. Japanese documents indicate that the navy, army, and 
Foreign Office all favored and planned action to secure control of northeast Asia 
for Japan. But there were “noninterventionists” in Japan who delayed an expedi- 
tion¡for fear of the consequences of independent action. For months, therefore, 
a adventurers and agents covertly endeavored to build an anti-Bolshevik 
dam. Their activities are described as part of the bewilderingly complex political 
situation in the Amur area after the collapse of the tzarist government. In the 
end, it was the American invitation to participate in an Allied expedition to 
rescue beleaguered Czech troops that resolved the debate in Japan. The conditions 
of the “noninterventionists” had been met, and the “interventionists” welcomed 
the opportunity to pursue broader objectives than the invitation expected. 

The main focus of this work is on the structure of political power in Japan 
and: its influence on this major decision. One could quarrel with the author’s 
composition of some of the political groups he identifies. The frequent use of the 

term “clique,” in particular, seems often to obscure more than to reveal and leads 
to to unlikely claims, such as that Prince Saionji was both a leader of a subordinate 
wing of the Choshu clique and a liberal opponent of the same clique. When, as in 
Japan, the influence of informal groups and individuals is so great, the precise 
location of political authority in any given instance is formidable. This analysis 
‘does convincingly support the contention that the decision to intervene openly in 
Siberia was reached through a compromise among several centers of power—the 
military and civil bureaucracy, the political parties, and private groups. As a study 
of the process of the formation of Japanese government policy, this book stands 
as one of the best accounts available. 


Northwestern University Rocer F. Hackerr 


| American History 
THE AMERICAN WAY. By Dexter Perkins. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
: Press. 1957. Pp. 141. $2.75.) 


' Tee publications of Dexter Perkins, former president of the American His- 
torical Association and presently John L. Senior Professor in American Civilization 


en, m ie 
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t Cornell University, range from highly specialized books and articles dealing 
vith various phases of American policy to lucid, informative, and interpretative 
ssays, of which these are an admirable sample. Whether they are the product of 
xhaustive research or the result of meditation about the meaning and redefinition 
£ familiar terms, all of his publications are characterized by their excellence of 
ontent and high literary quality. 

Four of the five essays comprising this volume are concerned with the ideas 
nd contributions to American civilization of a political group: conservatives, 
iberals, radicals, socialists. The same general organizational pattern applies to each 
roup: the meaning of the terms conservatism, liberalism, radicalism, and social- 
sm; the essential characteristics of each; and the contribution of each group to 
rovernmental power and its relation to the social order. This method of treatment 
nvolves not only careful definition of terms but the use of the entire span of 
American government and society from colonial times to the present as a source 
or illustrative material. The conservative, Professor Perkins holds, is neither a 
eactionary nor a standpatter. He believes in the inherent weakness of human 
lature, that sin and selfishness are ineradicable, and that the possibility of human 
mprovement has been exaggerated. The conservative, therefore, has only limited 
aith in the political competence of the masses and at all times would limit their 
olitical power. In general, the conservative tends to be realistic and cautious in 
utlook and actions. The essence of liberalism, the author believes, lies in the 
ositive desire for the improvement of the social, political, economic, and interna- 
ional order. The liberal is by temperament generous and optimistic; he has a 
umane interest in his fellow man and a firm conviction that there is the possi- 
lity of a better world and that society can, through the machinery of government, 
id the body politic of the inequalities, injustices, and selfishnesses that plague 
nankind. Finally, Perkins observes that liberalism is the enemy of a narrow and 
estricted nationalism. In the essay on radicalism and its advocacy of drastic social, 
olitical, and economic change, the emphasis is upon those movements in Ameri- 
an history that belong within the boundaries of real radicalism. ‘These are, ac- 
ording to Perkins, the abolition of slavery and the immediate enfranchisement 
£ the Negro that followed it, the prohibition movement, and the anarchist and 
ommunist movements. Partly because of their impatience with prevailing methods 
£ effecting change and partly because of the ideology advocated, radicalism has 
ailed to obtain a secure foothold in the United States. The essay on socialism 
resents a brief history of the movement in America and addresses itself to 
he question of why socialism has played such a restricted role in this country. 
ke the radicals, the socialists have served as gadflies and critics, and in this way 
hey have, the author indicates, contributed constructively to the social and political 
wealth of the nation. 

The concluding essay, from which the book gets its title, is a kind of balance 
heet. On the credit side are the items which Perkins believes worthy of admira- 
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tion by comparative historical standards. On the debit side are listed the vice of 
sel f:complacency, the squalor of two million of our farm families, the noisome 
slums of our cities, the inferior status of our colored citizens, the disturbing 
amount of actual corruption in political life, the wrongdoing that characterizes 
parts of both business and organized labor, and our failure as yet to master the art 
of wise management of our national economy. As between the debit and the 
credit parts of the balance sheet, there is no doubt in the author’s mind about the 
present state of America’s spiritual soundness and what must be done to ensure 
its continued greatness, 

¡Those who labor in the academic vineyard and that great host of laymen who 
with to better understand the story of American development are greatly indebted 
to Perkins for making these essays, based on lectures given at Cornell University, 
available i in published form. 

Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


| 

FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES OF A FREE PEOPLE: RELIGION, SPEECH, 
¡PRESS, ASSEMBLY. By Milton R. Konvitz. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
¡versity Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 420. $5.00.) 


[Has there been in the McCarthy decade in the United States a scholarly under- 
taking in history and government greater in current importance to the nation and 
also in ultimate value in the preservation of our heritage of the free way of life 
than the Studies in Civil Liberty series in progress at Cornell University? If there 
has been, then this one reader of many worthwhile books in the social sciences 
field does not know it. The series made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and under the advisory editorship of Cornell’s distinguished professor 
of| government, Robert E. Cushman, now stands at an even fifteen volumes. 
These deal with a wide range of situations and issues in the civil liberties field 
and related activities of legislative groups and officials. If this reviewer’s count is 
right, four of these studies (including those inspired by the project)—and each is 
a full-sized volume of original research—are to be credited to Milton R. Konvitz, 
professor in the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell. The present volume is a splendid companion to the author's recent Bill 
of Rights Reader, which brought together leading American constitutional cases 
in the wide range of civil liberties. 

¡ Professor Konvitz’ plan in his new book is a simple one. Although the Bill 
of Rights consists of only 462 words, he centers on the forty-five words comprising 

e First Amendment, for he regards them as “the most precious of all.” Surely 
most students of history will agree with him that “the guaranties of the First 
Amendment, freedoms of religion, speech, press, and assembly, and the guaranty 
of the writ of habeas corpus are the bedrock of American freedom.” 

| The author takes up freedom of religion first since it comes first in the Bill of 
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tights, but he happens to believe that it is the most important of all our liberties. 
le calls it not only “the crowning feature among our freedoms” but the very 
basis of American society.” His study of the history of freedom of religion in 
he United States leads him to say that this is even more true today than when 
he nation was founded. His treatment of religious freedom impresses on the 
eader the necessity for keeping church and state scrupulously separate. He writes: 
It is doubtful if religion is in a stronger position in Italy, where Roman Cathol- 
cism is the state religion, or in England, where the Anglican Church is the estab- 
ished church, than it is in the United States,” where the Constitution forbids any 
ct of Congress “respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
xercise thereof.” 

Konvitz prizes highly the right of privacy. He takes up the freedom not to 
peak, the freedom not to listen, and the right to be let alone before he reviews 
ighting words, obscene literature, previous restraint, picketing in labor disputes, 
axes on knowledge, test and loyalty oaths, and guilt by association. He finds no 
alue whatever in loyalty oaths as a means of either instilling or enforcing 
atriotism. The United States Supreme Court's failure in 1952 to declare the New 
‘ork Feinberg (teachers’ oath) law and its supporting regulations “unconstitu- 
onal on their face is difficult to understand and even more difficult to justify.” 

The author devotes the final third of his volume to a study of the famous 
lear and present danger doctrine as applied in cases involving freedom of speech, 
ress, and assembly. This requires ‘a careful analysis of the facts in Dennis v. the 
Inited States, the decision of the Supreme Court upholding the conviction of the 
riginal eleven Communist leaders under the 1940 Smith Act. In order to be 
rholly fair in presenting the pros and cons, Konvitz summarizes extensively not 
nly the Vinson, Jackson, Frankfurter, Black, and Douglas positions but also the 
'ederal Court of Appeals decision of Judge Learned Hand, which Chief Justice 
'inson so largely adopted. He gives Justice Frankfurter full credit for distinguish- 
ag between the wisdom of the Smith Act and its constitutionality, for “an act of 
'ongress may be unwise and yet constitutional.” Then the author says on his own 
ccount: “I feel sure that no matter how many times Frankfurter may repeat this 
roposition, American citizens will tend to think that what is constitutional is 
rise and that what is wise is constitutional. And this feeling cannot and ought 
ot to be brushed aside as one based on ignorance or foolishness; for a constitu- 
on ought to be an expression of the wisest political thought of the people—it 
ught to be framed so as to maximize legislative and judicial wisdom and to 
vinimize idiocy.” 

Konvitz’ final conclusion on Dennis, after he has brooded over the case, is that 
the defendants were punished because it was inferred from the nature of their 
octrines and from the conduct of Lenin and Stalin, who held the same doctrines, 
hat they would, if they had an opportunity, commit a crime. According to 
facaulay, though the inference may be right, such punishment is persecution. 
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This was the judgment, too, of Justices Black and Douglas. If driven to take a 
final position, I would agree; but I would add that the prosecution was a beast 
that could neither bear nor throw off its load, and that now we are in the same 
predicament with respect to the conviction; we can neither bear nor throw off its 
load.” 

Fortunately, since that was written, the judicial throwing off of the load has 
begun. It was begun in mid-June, 1957, when the Supreme Court, with Earl 
Warren in the chief justice’s chair in place of the late Fred M. Vinson and three- 
other changes in personnel, freed California Communists convicted under the 
Smith Act. Since then lower federal court judges have been following suit. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch Irving DILLIARD 
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AMERICAN NATIONALISM: AN INTERPRETATIVE ESSAY. By Hans 
| Kohn. (New York; Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 272. $5.00.) 


| Namie’ is a psychological phenomenon; as such, it has had an enormous 

influence in the determination of historical events, especially since the French 
Revolution. Where it has been active and powerful it is clearly identifiable; it is 
possible to write a history of it. This book is not such a history nor does it pretend 
to be. It purports to be “an interpretative essay,” which proposes “to discuss some 
of the chief problems inherent in the very complex phenomenon of American 
nationalism as they appear to a student of comparative nationalism, and to try 
to interpret these problems in the light of national movements in other parts 
of the world, especially in Europe.” 

| Professor Kohn, who has established himself as one of the recognized masters 
of the history of this phenomenon, nationalism, finds that some of the usual bases 
of nationalistic feeling are absent in the United States. The citizens who constitute 
the American people have had no common origins, they have had no common 
religion, they have had no fixed common territory to give them a feeling of “root- 
edness.” On the contrary, their law, their language, their literature, and their 
political traditions are rooted in those of a nation other than their own. There 
have been, says Kohn, three great and unique factors in the formation of the 
American national ideal: the “English tradition of liberty,” “the immense thinly 
populated continent,” and “the millions of immigrants who poured into the 
country.” But the cement that binds the American nation is an idea—the English 
tradition of liberty as it developed from older roots in the two revolutions of the 
seventeenth century. Somewhere along the line the English idea became American, 
and “the American idea of liberty—-with its recognition of diversity in origins and 
religious background—has proved a stronger national cement and a more secure 
basis for ordered liberty and economic prosperity than bonds of common blood or 
religion or the uniformity of a closed society. dl 
| “America’s pioncering innovation,” conceived in the name of liberty, was 


"the federal solution of a republic of many republics.” As the nineteenth century, 
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“the age of nationalism,” wore into the twentieth, ostensibly the age of interna- 
tionalism, it was the destiny of the United States to bring this invention, as a 
“nation among nations,” to its role of leadership in the solution of the problems 
confronting the councils of the world. 

Kohn apparently identifies—one might even say confuses—American national- 
ism with the American national movement, or the birth and growth of a national 
society. It is difficult to distinguish such a history from the usual survey of the 
growth of American society. One of the most obvious criticisms of this book is 
that, in the narration of so many of the well-known facts of the growth of Ameri- 
can society, following the usual chronological arrangement, the historical phe- 
nomenon of nationalism, which is inherent in so much of the history, to all intents 
and purposes is entirely submerged and disappears from view. This characteristic 
of the essay becomes more and more notable as one reads on. One wonders, for 
example, just what the pertinence may be of the long discussion of the history of 
American international relations (from pages 196 to 225) to the history of the 
phenomenon, American nationalism. 

The fact appears to be that Kohn is an American nationalist as well as a his- 
torian of American nationalism, There are many points at which he identifies 
himself with the nationalism he is discussing, and he sits in moral judgment of the 
protagonists and antagonists upon his stage. For example, he says that the con- 
quest of fascism and the disappearance of communism would “not make all peo- 
ples like Western democracy. In view of the multiplicity of traditions and ways of 
life on this earth, such a development is neither desirable nor possible. ... What 
is needed is the cooperation, with the United States primus inter pares, of the 
Western Nations.” 

The essayist, of course, is free to interpret his materials in moral terms if he 
will; it is his right to point out to his contemporaries what is needed. But when he 
shifts from a critical historical examination of what was to what is needed, when 
ne directs the intent of his essay toward influencing the course of events, he ceases 
:o be a historian and becomes a pleader of a cause, At this point, his book ceases 
to be history and becomes a nationalist tract. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


A HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. By Eugene H. Roseboom. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. vi, 568. $8.50.) 


Apr characterizations, lively language, and judgments stemming from mature 
icholarship give breadth, freshness, and depth to a study superseding the work of 
Edward Stanwood. From the time of Washington to that of Eisenhower, generals 
n politics, statesmanlike civilians, skilled campaigners, and blundering misfits 
shine or fade as they pass in review. The presidential election drama is one appeal- 
ng to many Americans, and here it is presented not only with clarity but with 
considerable color and charm. 
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The author's method is not to concern himself exclusively with elections per se. 
Integrating victories and defeats with situations leading to them, he discusses the 
policies of incumbent presidents as well as nominations and turnouts at the polls. 
Platforms, resolutions, keynote speeches, national chairmen, and campaign 
promises receive their share of attention. But wars, depressions, executive failures, 
and! popular and unpopular laws have often been of greater importance than last- 
minute falderal or flimflam, and Professor Roseboom seems keenly aware of this. 
The result is that as the reader approaches one campaign after another he is pre- 
pared for issues and subtleties which otherwise might have eluded him. 

To a great degree, therefore, the volume is a political history of the United 
States, but attention is focused on elections—their similarities and dissimilarities 
and the standard-bearers involved. Though presidential candidates come to life 
in a succession of artistic vignettes, the author does not make the error of skim- 
ming along the political surface. Campaign bitterness, the low blows struck, eva- 
sions of the Hatch Law, and the sulk of the disconsolate all have a place in the 
account. The Roorbach fabrication, the nonexistent Murchison, the fear appeal, 
bribery, and even “Joe Smith” are given their moments in the spotlight. The irony 
of ithe T.R.-Taft relationship, the “botanical excursion” of Jefferson and Madison, 


the “swing around the circle,” and the “whistlestop campaign” are typical of 


ee matters treated with candor, humor, and accuracy. The author is at his best 
in'interpreting periods of transition. He does not shrink from expressing opinions 
or from daring to say “I do not know.” The story is up to date, running as it does 
through the 1956 campaign. Some seventy titles published since 1947 are in the 
“Selective Bibliography.” Gentlemen in gray flannel suits may be interested to 
know that not only newspapers but the periodical press, radio, and television are 
appraised, 

, An occasional error might be pinpointed. It is doubtful, for example, that the 
statement about “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” would have been made if recent 
articles in American Speech and the Mississippi Valley Historical Review had 
béen taken into consideration. The authorship of Zachary Taylor’s 1848 “First 
Allison Letter” is not “uncertain” in 1958. One wonders why W. Dean Burnham’s 
Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892 (listed in the bibliography) is not among the 
“sources” cited on page 123. Florence Kling Harding was not “childless,” though 
she produced no heir for the twenty-ninth President. Mentioning such flaws sug- 
gests correctly that slips are few and incidental. 

If the author has a thesis, it is to the effect that “the successful Presidents have 
been those who accepted the responsibilities of party leadership and policy making 
and acted accordingly.” But Roseboom does not belabor this or any other point. 
Leaving much to the reader’s intelligence, he avoids preachiness. Many years went 
into the preparation of A History of Presidential Elections, and the product’s 
éxcellence is proof that they were well spent. 


| 
University of Kentucky Horman HAMILTON 
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THE PRESIDENCY IN THE COURTS, By Glendon A. Schubert, Jr. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 391. $5.50.) 


Tras is “a study in the powers of the Presidency, as seen through the eyes of 
the courts,” and after examining over seven hundred pertinent cases Professor 
Schubert decides that “the judicial formulation of the institutional role of the 
President is the Dark Continent of our public law.” He concludes that the “most 
significant aspect of judicial review of presidential orders is its ineffectiveness.” Of 
course the court should not and, with rare exception, does not settle political ques- 
tions, President and Congress obviously “must decide the great questions of con- 
stitutional law.” But, inquires Schubert, unless the courts “attempt to second-guess 
the President on fundamental issues of public policy,.what is left for them to do?” 

As commander-in-chief the President possesses practically the power of a dic- 
tator. This conclusion is virtually the same as Clinton Rossiter’s that “there is 
apparently nothing the President cannot do constitutionally if war should strike 
the country.” Schubert recognizes that in wartime there is no effective legislative 
or judicial check on the President. Even in time of peace the commander-in-chief 
can declare martial law and subject civilians in the designated area to military 
courts (commissions) with the right of appeal only to the commander-in-chief, 
not to the regular courts, and thus “the President himself is the Supreme Court.” 

As if this were not enough, Schubert concludes that, as chief of state, the 
President’s powers are “if anything, even more absolute and beyond the scope of 
challenge in the courts.” This conclusion is based on the plenary powers the 
Supreme Court has declared to inhere in the President as the sole organ of the 
nation in foreign relations. The Court will not challenge or even let Congress 
challenge the President’s power as chief administrator to remove his executive 
subordinates or to subdelegate his powers. The courts have long permitted him 
broad powers in disposition and use of the public lands. With respect to certain 
subjects the Supreme Court has “recognized the right of the President to act 
affirmatively in the public interest,” and it should be remembered that a presi- 
dential proclamation or executive order is now public law, just as are statutes. 
Moreover, the burden of proof is upon him who challenges the President’s action 
in the courts, and there have been very few cases in which the President’s orders 
have been held unconstitutional. 

This is a dispassionate investigation of the subject under study, but Schubert 
reveals a pardonable resentment that the Supreme Court is not so concerned when 
the President exercises his prerogative powers on persons but jealously safeguards 
property against the President’s exercise of powers not authorized by Congress. 
He feels that the Supreme Court’s reversal of Truman’s seizure of the steel plants 
during the Korean War was out of line with precedents. “In any event,” he de- 
clares, “that opinion of the Court is sui generis.” He also resents the decision of a 
circuit court in 1926 that was tender about the inconvenience suffered by wool 
growers during World War I. Said the court: “They wanted to help the govern- 
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ment in its [sic] hour of difficulty, provided they were not called upon to do more 
than they thought was their share.” Concerning this Schubert asks: “What was 
the share of the war dead and the war maimed?” His resentment, however, 1s 
almost concealed amid the fine print of the 876 citations and footnotes. 


Ohio Northern University . Wrurrep E. BINKLEY 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPREME COURT IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS, 1835-1864. By Charles Grove Haines and Foster H. Sher- 
wood. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. x, 533. $7.50.) 


Pustication of this stale rehash is difficult to justify except on the ground 
that! the book conveniently gathers in one pot ingredients formerly stored in 
several. One who has read the standard works covering this period of the Court's 
history, especially Swisher’s Taney, Wright’s Contract Clause, Frankfurter’s Com- 
merce Clause, Warren’s The Supreme Court, and Randall’s Constitutional Prob- 
lems under Lincoln, will find this elephantine volume a tedious restatement. In 
this instance, e pluribus unum has not made a union of many into a new synthesis. 
Despite the authors’ belief that some particular viewpoint or fact has been “fre- 
quently overlooked,” we would have to turn back the clock of scholarship at least 
three decades to invest with any freshness a judgment that Hamiltonianism and 
Jeffersonianism were economic as well as political theories, or that the Taney 
Court did not manifest a narrow-minded localism that broke sharply from the 
Marshall tradition. The thesis of this book is the now familiar one found in all 
textbooks on our constitutional history: the Jacksonians on the Supreme Court 
under Taney were influenced far less by “Jacksonian democracy” than by John 
Marshall. As Maitland once said: “Taught law is tough law.” Its survival power 
is evident in the three interrelated themes that the authors find running through 
the decisions of the Taney Court: nationalism, expansion of the federal judicial 
power, and protection of property rights, particularly the corporate variety. 

The predecessor to this volume was Professor Haines’s superb study of the 
period from 1789 to 1835. The only scholar who wrote at length about Marshall 
without carrying on a love affair with the great chief justice, Haines gave us a 
critical reinterpretation of the formative period, based on prodigious research, 
which drew blood from the neo-Federalist works of Beveridge, Warren, and 
Corwin. But the dragon had already been slain by others when Haines and, after 
his death in 1948, Sherwood turned to the period covered by the current volume. 
The book relies heavily, as it must, upon the reported decisions of the Court and 
upon better known secondary accounts, though few recent ones. Neither the foot- 
notes (there is no bibliography) nor the text indicate use of such recent excellent 
studies as those by Commager on Story, Graham on due process, Mendelson on: 
Dred Scott, Hurst on American law, or Silver on the Lincoln Court. Manuscript 
and‘ newspaper sources are not utilized, except in rare and unimportant instances, 
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There is little to distinguish this book except its poundage, much of which derives 
from mercilessly and pointlessly long, factual accounts of cases, often without the 
accompaniment of critical discussion or explanation of their significance. The cases 
seem to be reviewed dutifully because they fall within the terminal dates of the 
Taney Court. Judicial history of this kind has all the value of an encyclopedia, or, 
more relevantly, a digest of 11 Peters to 1 Wallace. The book’s usefulness as a 
reference work is unquestionable, and in this case scholars will particularly appre- 
ciate the occasional stress on lower court decisions and arguments of counsel and 
the narration in depth, against a historical background, of the great cases of the 
period. They will also find treated lesser cases that others have with good reason 
left moldering in the United States Reports. But they will not find the insights, 
originality, or crackle that distinguished the first volume of this history of the 
Court. 


Brandeis University Lronarp W. Levy 


AMERICAN CITIES IN THE GROWTH OF THE NATION. By Constance 
McLaughlin Green. (New York: John de Graff. 1957. Pp. xii, 258. $6.50.) 


ACCEPTING it for the general work which the author presumably intended it 
to be, this is a first-rate book, one that begins, at least, to piece together the history 
of urban development in the United States. It contains eight capsule histories of 
American cities or groups of cities (Mrs. Green is too modest in calling them 
“sketches”), which were originally given as lectures at University College, Lon- 
don, in 1951. 

Faced with the problem of presenting an over-all picture of city growth in 
America, Mrs. Green resorted to an admittedly schematic method: she delineates 
the history of “particular cities at particular periods” in their urban careers so as 
to suggest, in sum, the character of the nation’s urban development as a whole. 
Thus she deals successively with the seaboard cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, and Boston, in the early nineteenth century; with the river 
cities, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans, to the 1850's; with Holyoke, 
Naugatuck, and Chicago, in which the focus is mainly upon developments of the 
later nineteenth century; and with Denver, Wichita, Seattle, Detroit, and Wash- 
ington, the stories of which are carried forward into the twentieth century in such 
a way as to illustrate the urban problems of recent times. 

Granting the validity (and even ingenuity) of Mrs. Green’s schematic approach, 
the implementation of the scheme is not always ideal. For instance, confining the 
discussion of New York City to the period previous to 1830 deprives the total 
picture of what is undoubtedly the preeminent example of the ethnic variety as 
well as the national and international influence of the twentieth-century city, even 
though the author suggests these attributes of the contemporary urban scene in the 
treatment of Detroit and Chicago. The inclusion of chapters on the “port” and 
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the “river” cities calls attention to the absence of a discussion of the “lake” cities 
of the Great Lakes area; their role was of comparable significance in connection 
with a later phase of the westward movement of population in the United States, 
Lacking, too, is adequate reference to the cities of the “New” South or to such 
urban phenomena as Los Angeles and Miami. Moreover, as is true of many a 
broad work that must be compressed into limited space, there are a number of 
statements and generalizations with which other specialists in the field will not 
agree. 

Despite these reservations, the over-all accomplishment is nevertheless impres- 
sive.¡ To be sure, some cities are presented with greater insight than others. In this 
reviewer's opinion, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, Seattle, and Washington 
are most effectively etched. But with respect to all of them, Mrs. Green reveals’ an 
admirable grasp at least of the secondary bibliography, which is no small achieve- 
ment. Most importantly, she succeeds in getting beneath the superficial aspects of 
the urban scene to deal with such questions as the bearing of the cities’ economic 
welfare upon their growth, the interplay of social and ethnic groups and tensions 
in the evolving communities, and the subtle factors of urban personality, which 
differentiate one city from another. In addition to breadth of exposition and 
coverage there are an engaging felicity of phrase and a commendable (if some- 
times somewhat subjective) forthrightness of judgment and interpretation. Mrs. 
Green’s book may not fulfill all the promise of its overly inclusive title, but it 
certainly moves us closer than we have been before to the as yet unwritten 
synthesis of the history of the city in American life. . 


New York University BAYRD STILL 


NATURE AND THE AMERICAN: THREE CENTURIES OF CHANGING 
‘ATTITUDES. By Hans Huth. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1957. Pp. xvii, 250. $7.50.) 

Tus book is concerned with themes of increasing interest. It recalls the work 
of William D. Templeman, Elizabeth W. Manwaring, and Claire-Eliane Engel, 
among historians of European taste and literature, and of the late Robert Taft, 
though none of these undertook so large an assignment, ranging from aesthetics 
to recreation. The scope is as extensive as that of John A. Kouwenhoven’s Made 
in America, which treats a different kind of taste making, in broader strokes. 
Huth’s emphases reflect his background as a student of art history, a curator at 
German museums and at the Chicago Art Institute, a park historian, and a 
mountain climber. He is particularly successful with individual nineteenth-century 
artists and writers, including James Kirke Paulding, Washington Allston, Na- 
thaniel P. Willis, Henry David Thoreau, Albert Bierstadt, and John Burroughs. 
Perhaps because of the variety of his concerns, he does not pause to explore large 
reactions to Western nature as Roy H. Pearce and Henry Nash Smith have done. 
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The introductory and concluding parts are the least successful as history, either 
because of the author’s strong romantic commitments or because there are pitfalls 
that a historian might have avoided even in a field where historians have done 
so little. His Puritan is a refugee from an earlier era of historiography, who denies 
himself “the enjoyment of nature in order to gain the grace of God.” He deplores 
Puritan disapproval of a Maypole, “which gave city people a rare opportunity to 
gather leisurely in the open air,” saying nothing of the other doings at Merry 
Mount, long before factories and railroad flats. Huth praises Benjamin Franklin 
for his stove, which, “by making it possible for firewood to be utilized far more 
economically than before, opened an entirely new line of thought, that of con- 
serving natural resources,” but regrets Franklin’s shortcomings in romantic ap- 
preciation of natural beauty. In the last chapters he concentrates on public issues 
as a partisan of the Wilderness Society and of the National Park Service, which he 
identifies with the aesthetic approach to conservation; the Forest Service and its 
friends were “against all varieties of conservation which were not strictly utili- 
tarian or economic,” and Gifford Pinchot himself was guilty of encouraging San 
Francisco to turn the Hetch Hetchy Valley into a reservoir—a problem that has 
embarrassed other conservationists also. 

The sources indicate long and painstaking labor. Sixty-four plates dated from 
1790 to 1950 and twenty-nine smaller illustrations add interest, though not all of 
them seem closely related to the text. This is an attractive as well as important 
work, 


University of Oregon Far PomeroY 


LAND TENURE AND LAND TAXATION IN AMERICA. By Aaron M. 
Sakolski. (New York: Robert Schalkenbach Foundation. 1957. Pp. xii, 316. 


$3.50.) 


THE use made of land affects human welfare, frequently producing political 
corruption and economic ruin. The United States suffers less seriously from this 
problem than most nations because until recent years it had an abundance of 
uninhabited land. We will encounter more serious difficulties in the future, Dr. 
Sakolski believes, now that this situation has changed. He wrote this book, just 
before his death, to provide a historical background for those who might be con- 
sidering solutions to new situations. In it he traces how publicly-owned land 
passed into private hands, from colonial times through the 1930’s. He pictures a 
series of ill-advised policies through which, whether intended or not, huge tracts 
came into the hands of speculators rather than remaining available for genuine 
settlers. Sometimes the monopolists reaped large rewards, but often they continued 
their activities until they overreached themselves financially and failed. In their 
manipulations they frequently resorted to many forms of dishonesty. From the 
colonial proprietors of the Carolinas through the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
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Company, from the Ordinance of 1785 through the Timber Act of 1878, from 
the townsite speculation of post-Revolutionary times through the Los Angeles 
and Florida booms of the 1920’s—all, Sakolski declares, are evidences of the same 
human selfishness virtually unchecked by public opinion or government action. 
Farm land, town lots, forests, and mineral resources were swept into the hands 
of those unwilling to consider anything but their own immediate, pecuniary ad- 
vantage, Various reforms proposed or attempted have not yet affected the broad 
course of our land history. Perhaps in the future, the author believes, some combina- 
tion of Henry George’s single tax, the progressive tax (as the total quantity of 
land owned by an individual increases), and social control of use will be adopted 
rather than land nationalization. 

When Sakolski, an economist, wrote The Great American Land Bubble in 
1932, he showed no great sympathy with land speculators. Apparently his dislike 
has grown into antipathy with the passing of the years. About forty per cent of 
his present book is a condensation of his earlier one, sometimes in the same 
sentences, with only occasional efforts to bring his material abreast of recent 
scholarly researches. He expands his treatment of colonial times and adds en- 
tirely new material on the European background, many aspects of federal policy, 
and farm tenancy. He obviously does not intend to present a fully rounded, com- 
plete, picture of our land history but rather to point out those questionable aspects 
crying out for future reforms. The material is logically arranged and clearly 
presented. Probably no statement of fact in the book is incorrect, although some 
conclusions might be debated, but historians will find it valuable chiefly for sug- 
gesting topics to examine further in other studies. To those who are convinced 
land'reforms are necessary, it will provide an arsenal of historical arguments. 


University of Idaho ; WILLIAM S. GREEVER 
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THE JACKSONIAN PERSUASION: POLITICS AND BELIEF. By Marvin 
Meyers. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 231. $5.00.) 


Herz is one of those rare books so provocative as to demand the attention of 
all American historians. For the political historian, Mr. Meyers offers a way of 
taking political rhetoric seriously without taking it at face value. For the intel- 
lectual historian, he shows how to extract from political behavior the social values 
of a whole people. And along the shadowy boundary between political and in- 
tellectual history, where social psychology has established its enclave, he delineates 
in a novel and persuasive way some fundamental dimensions and tensions of the 
American character in its crucial Jacksonian phase. 

How, Meyers begins by asking, can we account for the tremendous public 
response to the Jacksonian appeal? Class interest seems an inadequate explana- 
tion, in view of “the broadly similar class constituencies” reached by both Demo- 
cratic and Whig parties; yet we cannot dismiss the exciting party struggles of 
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the 1830’s as mere “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” “Why,” he asks, “did 
political language go so far beyond practical objects?” His answer is found in 
what he calls the “expressive role” of politics. 

The Jacksonian appeal, as Meyers understands it, sought “to recall agrarian 
republican innocence to a society drawn fatally to the main chance and the long 
chance.” The American of the Jacksonian era was afire with capitalist ambitions 
generated by a newly dynamic liberal society, yet at the same time uneasy amid 
ceaseless change, boom and bust. This “venturous conservative” was only a genera- 
tion removed from the simpler America of Jefferson’s day, where the principles 
of a liberal society had been read as guaranteeing a stable yeoman order invested 
with high moral value. By Jackson’s day “the liberal principle” and “the yeoman 
ideal” were “splitting hopelessly apart,” but the Jacksonian appeal allowed men 
to “follow their desires, protest their injuries, affirm their innocence” all by the 
same symbolic response. 

This thesis Meyers develops by analyzing with extraordinary subtlety and 
grace a wide range of materials—Jackson’s messages, Cooper’s novels, the debates 
in the New York constitutional conventions of 1821 and 1846, and the writings 
of Tocqueville, Van Buren, Theodore Sedgwick, William Leggett, and Robert 
Rantoul, Jr. Historians habituated to orthodox methods may have trouble getting 
used to his unfamiliar but rewarding techniques, and even then legitimate ques- 
tions may be raised. I wonder, for example, whether Meyers distinguishes sufh- 
ciently between the Jacksonians proper and Americans in general, whether, that 
is, he grants enough significance to the differential appeal of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties. He implies (as I read chapter vr) that the entrepreneurial spirit 
was epidemic among Americans, that the Jacksonians, too, were “mighty sinners 
against Jacksonian commandments,” that they were “at once the judges and the 
judged.” Yet elsewhere he recognizes that the Whig party “spoke to the explicit 
hopes of Americans as Jacksonians addressed their diffuse fears and resentments,” 
that it “distinctively affirmed the material promise of American life as it was 
going.” This question of differentiation between the Jacksonians and their op- 
ponents is, of course, the central issue in the historians’ debate over Jacksonian 
democracy, and Meyers has brilliantly recast the framework within which the dis- 
cussion must proceed. 


Princeton Universit CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 
y , 


CHICAGO GIANT: A BIOGRAPHY OF “LONG JOHN” WENTWORTH. 
By Don E. Fehrenbacher. (Madison, Wis.: American History Research Center. 
1957. Pp. viii, 278. $4.50.) 

WENTWORTH Avenue is one of Chicago’s longest streets, but very few Chicagoans 
know much about the man for whom it was named. Án editor, six times a con- 
gressman, mayor, progressive farmer, railroad director, and man of means, “Long 
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John? Wentworth was a prominent figure in the civic and political life of the 
city for fifty years. He arrived:in Chicago in the fall of 1836, ambitious to make 
his mark, and in less than a year he was launched on a twenty-five year career 
of journalism and a half-century of controversial activity. To the masthead of his 
Chicago Democrat he affixed his motto, “Principles, Not Men,” and at his death 
in 1888, at the age of seventy-three, it could be said that he had kept the faith, at 
least in his own way. 

In politics he began as a Jacksonian Democrat, but in reality he was a Jack- 
sonian democrat, It was the latter that made him so controversial, and it was not 
longi until he was an insurgent within his party’s ranks. He was in agreement 
with some of the party’s principles, such as those on banking, but as an advocate 
of free soil, homesteads, nonextension of slavery, and other western programs he 
had {many a falling out with party leaders. He took a forthright stand on the 
issues emanating from the Oregon question, the Mexican War, the Compromise 
of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska troubles. Through Wentworth’s actions, the 
author has very clearly traced all these complex problems. 

Men, as well as principles, did influence Wentworth, however. He denounced 

any jopponent, political or otherwise, as an enemy of the people. When the Demo- 
crats excommunicated him he became a “reluctant” Republican, but there is good 
reason to believe that many Republicans were just as reluctant to receive him. 
Although he was Chicago’s first Republican mayor and served a term in Con- 
gress as a Republican, he was never at peace with the party. As would be expected 
he was one of the Liberal Republicans who opposed the nomination of Grant for 
a third time and the “Great Barbecue.” 
Outside politics he experimented with advanced ideas in agriculture and 
acquired considerable acreage southwest of the city. He also ventured into real 
estate and for a time was a director of the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad. 
In every instance his strong prejudices involved him in controversy. An enigma 
to all, even to those who knew him best, he was often accused of being an op- 
portunist and a buffoon. When he died, while there was little weeping, people 
felt, that something of the old order had passed. 

Dr. Fehrenbacher has used innumerable sources to reconstruct the life of this 
spectacular individual. He has written an exceedingly interesting and scholarly 
biography, not only of a man but of a colorful period as well. 


Wayne State University Joe L. Norris 


WILSON THE DIPLOMATIST: A LOOK AT HIS MAJOR FOREIGN 
POLICIES. By Arthur S. Link. [ Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 
1956. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 165. $4.00.) 
Tere Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History at Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity have provided an opportunity for leading scholars to write and speak on 
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topics of particular interest to them. The selection of Arthur S. Link to deliver 
five lectures on “Wilson the Diplomatist” in December, 1956, was fitting. Pro- 
fessor Link is one of the outstanding authorities on Woodrow Wilson, and the 
centennial of the President’s birth was being widely observed. The lectures 
(chapters) are organized around certain aspects of Wilson’s foreign policy. After 
a consideration of the chief executive as a diplomatist, the President’s role is 
studied with reference to “problems of neutrality,” “the decisions for war,” “the 
liberal peace program,” and “the great debate over collective security.” The author 
has chosen topics that Woodrow Wilson himself would possibly have selected. 

It should be stressed that Link is trying to present an analysis and interpretation 
of the President in his capacity as a diplomatist; he is not giving the reader any 
new material per se based upon research in sources. As a consequence the docu- : 
mentation is limited, and there is no bibliography. But a person of the author’s 
intimate knowledge of the available sources is admirably qualified to write along 
the lines chosen. 

Although Link is obviously one of the admirers of Woodrow Wilson, he does 
not hesitate to indicate the strengths and weaknesses of Wilson’s diplomacy. Con- 
sideration is given to his methods in making decisions, his diplomatic tech- 
niques, and his basic motivation and outlook. Indeed, the author gives many il- 
lustrations of the decision making process without exaggerating its obvious im- 
portance. In the lectures on the problems of neutrality and the decisions for war 
Link is at his best. Here he skillfully portrays and systematically presents the 
course of events and the role of the President in them. Occasionally he brings in 
information that is now available to the historian but was not to Wilson at the 
time he was making some of his basic decisions. A case in point is the German 
determination to employ unrestricted submarine warfare once enough submarines 
were available. Link, it should be noted, believes that the House-Grey Agreement 
of February 22, 1916, was “not an instrument of intervention, but a means of 
averting American involvement.” He is convinced that Wilson decided on war 
only when the “assault upon American lives and property was so overwhelming 
and so flagrant that the only possible way to cope with it was to claim the status 
of a belligerent in order to strike at the sources of German power.” 

The author is sympathetic to the over-all role of the President at the Paris 
Peace Conference and believes that the settlement was basically sound but col- 
lapsed when it was not defended in the 1930’s. On the other hand, he criticizes 
the chief executive for being too adamant in his struggle with the Senate over the 
approval of the Treaty of Versailles. In the perspective of time, it is clear from 
the analysis that Woodrow Wilson stands as one of the leaders of the twentieth 
century. 


University of Michigan RosseLL H. Firrexp 
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THE ‘UNITED STATES AND EAST CENTRAL EUROPE, 1914-1918: A 
STUDY IN WILSONIAN DIPLOMACY AND PROPAGANDA. By 
Victor S. Mamatey. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. x1, 
ar $7.50.) 

Time has tragically revealed that the fragmentation of the Danubian realm 
was one of the most consequential results of World War I. Is Woodrow Wilson 
to be' blamed—or credited—for the collapse of the Habsburg empire? Professor 
Marnatey is no stranger to students who have puzzled over this strife-weary ques- 
tion. ¡Readers of his scholarly articles have for some years looked forward to the 
publication of the major study we now have. 

This is an honest, patiently detailed, and carefully documented reconstruction 
of the steps and forces by which Wilson was brought to support the movements 
for independence among the ethnic minorities of Austria-Hungary. The influence 
of Wilson’s policies upon the Allied leaders and upon the representatives of the 
minority movements abroad is subtly assessed, but one finds little here about the 
mechanics of American “propaganda” and nothing new about the internal activi- 
ties of the independence movements. This is broadly conceived diplomatic history, 
solidly supported by impressive research. One might wish that Mamatey had 
used the papers of the House “Inquiry,” the Creel Committee papers, and the 
George D. Herron papers. But these sources would have changed only slightly 
the account that Mamatey has mined out of the State Department files, the papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, Robert Lansing, Tasker H. Bliss, Edward M. House, Sir 
William Wiseman, and Thomas G. Masaryk, and a very large number of published 
primary and secondary sources in Czech, Slovak, Serbo-Croatian, Rumanian, Rus- 
sian, Italian, French, German, and English. In short, this book reflects an unusual 
combination of linguistic skill and scholarly method. It is also well written, gen- 
erally, though one is bothered at times by a heavy sarcasm about personalities and 
wishes at other times that a more rigorous synthesis might have been achieved. 

“If I say that we must not bet all on one card, it is because Russia herself is 
weak, and perhaps others will decide her fate.” Masaryk’s keen analysis of 1917 
seemed to become reality a year later, and Mamatey puts the stamp of historical 
approval upon Masaryk’s gamble: “Victory over the Central Powers—that was 
the: great Allied contribution to the freedom of the peoples of East Central Europe. 
Wilsonian America contributed to the Allied victory; Bolshevik Russia did not.” 
The author makes it clear that forces and failures within the Habsburg empire 
gave rise to the independence movements. He strongly sympathizes with these 
movements and wishes that Wilson had not waited so long to support them. 
Thus Mamatey is favorable toward Lansing, who wished to endorse the inde- 
pendence movements (“primarily as a war measure,” but also because they were 
“Just and wise for the future”), and he quotes at unseemly length and otherwise 
indicates his agreement with Lansing’s harsh evaluation of House, who did not. 
Mamatey definitively demonstrates that Wilson’s ultimate and still hesitant de- 
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cision in May, 1918, to subvert the dual monarchy was made only after he had 
failed in his prolanged efforts to draw Emperor Charles away from his dominating 
German ally. | 

Ironically, in view of Mamatey’s partially justified complaint that Wilson ig- 
nored his secretary of state, the President finally adopted Lansing’s policy for 
Austria- Hungary. Should he have done so? Might continued refusal on his part 
have saved the unity of the Danubian area? These are questions on which debate 
will continue wherever the spirit of free historical inquiry exists. This volume 
informs the debate. It merits respect as the standard study of this subject. 


Tulane Universit Jorm L. SNELL 


FORD: EXPANSION AND CHALLENGE, 1915-1933. By Allan Nevins and 
Frank Ernest Hill. Research Associates: William Greenleaf and George B. 
Heliker. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1957. Pp. xviii, 714. $8.95.) 


Every American of a certain age is sure to find that this book rehearses his 
life. In part the effect is due to the ubiquitous role the Ford car played in American 
history and to the multitude of the interests, mostly well-publicized, of its inventor 
and maker. The concept with which Nevins and Hill have written this book and 
the manner in which they have done so also explain the impression of personal 
participation. For |this is business history that cannot be criticized for sticking 
singly to business.|The volume covers the general history of the automobile and 
provides considerable detail about Ford’s rivals. Its narrative style has both a 
pictorial quality and the ability to create and sustain suspense. 

In the limited terms of the firm and of Ford as “an industrial angel, bringing 
light and order toi dark places,” the volume centers on the construction of the 
plant on the River Rouge, the acme of industrial flow, of which the authors make 
almost a mystique, and the crucial change from Model T to Model A. There is 
also a narrative of other enterprises—the Lincoln car, the Stout airplane, the 
tractor, the E boats of World War I, the huge rubber plantation on the Amazon, 
the small town industries, and the expansion of the Ford empire overseas, In this 
period, too, fall such extracurricular activities as the peace ship, the Wayside Inn, 
square dancing, Greenfield Village, the difident entrances into politics, the Chi- 
cago Tribune libel|suit, and the Dearborn Independent. Revealing portraits of 
Ford’s associates and the story of their frequent internecine warfare are included. 

Seventeen years ago Nevins published his first biography of Rockefeller. By 
placing his central figure in the full context of his times and by examining all the 
material, Nevins succeeded in making one of the most execrated of American 
business leaders understandable and even magnificent. He has not been able to 
accomplish the same miracle here. Perhaps the subject does not respond to the 
same treatment. Ford, in spite of frequent emphasis on his creativity, vision, me- 
chanical integrity, personal kindliness, remains one of the most frightening 
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individuals ever elevated by private enterprise into a position of power. Convinced 
that one-man government was the best way to get things done, Ford came to 
believe that his own intuitions were an infallible guide to action and policy. As a 
company leader he was dogmatic; he ruled his associates by methods that often 
verged on the sadistic and sometimes went beyond it; he disengaged himself 
from, mistakes with an abruptness almost neurotic. He knew better than his 
agents the kind of car people ought to want and clung too long to the Model T. 
He could not conceive that his workers might have interests different from his 
own. A welfare service, well intentioned in the beginning and with possibly 

itable achievements, degenerated under an associate of gangsters into a 
means of disciplining petty offenses with discharges and of crushing the unions. 
Nevins says Ford had an “untutored mind.” Perhaps, if he had gone to college, 
he might have avoided the naiveté of the peace ship and the anti-Semitic bigotry 
of the Dearborn Independent and might have expressed more sophisticated opin- 
ionsjabout art and history. But his defects ran deeper than upbringing and educa- 
tion; They seem defects of.character. He committed the cardinal sin against the - 
democratic spirit—he knew what was good for people better than they did them- 
selves. Appropriately, Nevins concludes his volume with a brief comparison of 
Ford and Mussolini. It is not reassuring, in this connection, to have been told 
several times in the course of the book that Ford in his contradictions, short- 
comings, and idiosyncrasies simply mirrored the American people. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


FARM CRISIS, 1919-1923. By James H. Shideler. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1957. Pp. x, 345. $5.00.) 


us book on the farm crisis after World War I spells out in great and precise 
detail the many different efforts made by the United States farmers to meet a 
situation of rapidly falling prices. As one who was a farm paper editor during 
this period, who was secretary of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, and 
who attended and to some extent acted in many of the key farm meetings of the 
period I can say without reservation that I found the account exceedingly accurate. 
It is amazing that one who did not take part in the events narrated could capture 
the spirit of the times with such fidelity. 

¡Sketched out as background is what Shideler calls the “Golden Age” of 
American agriculture, the years from 1909 to 1914, when every economic force 
was properly balanced. During the period beginning in 1919 the farmers looked 
back on this period of what they felt to be “normalcy” with utmost longing. 
Shideler then describes what different types of people tried to do to help the 
farmer, writhing under the pain of approaching bankruptcy, to regain the “Garden 
of Eden” of 1909-1914. Parenthetically, I may say that those who lived through 
this “Golden Age” on the farm did not look on it at the time as so altogether 
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golden; it was only in retrospect and by way of contrast that it became suffused 
with a rosy hue. 

When real farm troubles began to come over the horizon in 1919, many types 
of farm leaders and movements sprang up over night. Shideler makes these leaders 
and groups come alive. Reading these pages, I can experience again the first days 
of the Farm Bureau meetings, the efforts of the Farmers’ Union to hold up 
wheat prices by keeping wheat from market at a time of falling prices, the tempo- 
rary enthusiasm sparked by the magnetic Aaron Sapiro as he endeavored to work 
out cooperatives for the different commodities with monopoly power. Because of 
the forceful methods used by the federal government to make farmers expand 
production during the war, the farmers faced by overproduction after the war 
looked to government for help in stopping the price decline that was ruining 
them. At first many farmers thought that if they could get a square deal from 
the railroads, the packing companies, the stockyards, the commission men, the 
elevator interests, and the grain exchange the farm problem would gradually 
solve itself. Shideler, who assigns a very prominent part to my father, Henry C. 
Wallace, both as secretary of agriculture and as a farm paper editor, is probably 
correct in assuming that in the early days of the Harding administration he was 
reluctant to go farther than the sponsoring of reform legislation of this type. 

I was one of those who participated in the National Agricultural Conference 
in Washington in January, 1922, when the first postwar slump was hitting hard- 
est. I realized that my father and Dr. Henry C. Taylor, head of the recently 
created Bureau of Agricultural Economics, were “babying” things along, allowing 
the farmers to blow off steam; Shideler infers as much. It was the only way the 
game could be played at that time, when a Republican administration had just 
come to power, with its essential control in the hands of men who knew little 
about farmers. Shideler states that A. Sykes, president of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, delivered at this conference an address prepared in the 
Department of Agriculture, mentioning favorably the department’s foreign market 
work and the program for adjustment of supply to demand in order to end price 
disparity. Actually, I had written the Sykes address, in my capacity as secretary 
of the Association. It was a low tariff speech, which I felt was appropriate for 
Sykes because he was a low tariff Democrat. Sykes was quite willing to deliver 
the speech as written, but in Washington my father completely revised it to make 
it innocuous. Father could not be blamed; he did what had to be done under 
existing political arrangements. It happened, however, that the Sykes speech ran 
in Wallaces’ Farmer in its original version (this was before I knew it would be 
killed in Washington). Father was very decent about it all and merely said: 
“Henry, have a heart.” 

This particular incident is mentioned merely to indicate how completely Iam in 
accord with Shideler’s long-time point of view about the protective tariff in relation 
to the farm problem. Long before the Hawley-Smoot tariff, I attacked the tariff with 
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utmost vigor as the source of farm troubles. George Peek, Bill Hirth (whom 
Shideler fails to mention), and Frank Murphy (also not mentioned) all were 
much disgusted with me, but I believed, as Shideler apparently does not, that it 
was ¡necessary to build from both banks in order to get a bridge for the farmers 
to pass over. As long as high tariff sentiment was so strong among farmers and 
key industrialists in the Republican party, it was essential to work to make the 
tariff effective for farmers by giving them, through government, the moral, legal, 
and economic equivalent of what the tariff and the corporate form of organization 
give to industry. While I agree almost completely with Shideler on the facts, I do 
not go all the way with him in his conclusions that the farm problem can be cured 
by doing away with the protective tariff. At any rate, there are many intermediate 
stages, both political and economic. 

Murray Benedict, in his Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950 (1953), 
describes some personalities of the 1919-1923 period more adequately than does 
Shideler. The careful student will wish access to both books. Both are splendid. 


South Salem, New York Henry A. WALLACE 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT: A BIOGRAPHY OF FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT. By Rexford G. Tugwell. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company. 1957. Pp. 712. $8.50.) 


Trus massive but absorbing study of Franklin D. Roosevelt falls within a special 
category among the myriad books dealing with the New Deal and the Second 
wird War. It is far more history than memoir in comparison with other books 
by |Roosevelt’s associates (Mr. Tugwell comments that he is writing “as a his- 
torian of sorts”), yet at the same time, it is much more personal and subjective 
in its evaluation both of Roosevelt’s character and of his policies than such bi- 
ographies as those of Freidel or Burns. This is not to say that Mr. Tugwell is 
uncritical—he is no blind idolator of FDR—but his judgments are deeply colored 
by his intimate association with the President and by his own experience in 
Washington. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give an adequate idea of the wealth of ma- 
terial in The Democratic Roosevelt, which is primarily analytical rather than de- 
scriptive or narrative. It may be said, however, that Tugwell is particularly in- 
teresting in his perceptive treatment of Roosevelt’s childhood and youth, less 
rewarding than might have been expected in regard to the role of the “Brains 
Trust,” highly informing in his account of Roosevelt’s political maneuvering at 
the onset of the New Deal, and both brief and rather pedestrian in his coverage 
of foreign policy and the war years. The last section, only about one hundred 
pages, is indeed the weakest part of the book. For example, Tugwell easily dis- 
misses such controversial issues as those raised by the Yalta Conference with the 
statement that Roosevelt was not asked to make concessions in any area vital to 
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the United States and that “it is impossible to see anything in such claims but preju- 
dice.” 

The author is unwilling to accept the usual generalizations about the com- 
plexity of Roosevelt’s personality. The clue to his character, he believes, is found 
in a “compulsion to achievement.” It first found expression in an unrelenting 
struggle for preference, for Roosevelt was slow in maturing, and later developed 
into an idealistic and irresistible drive to attain the goals the President held es- 
sential for the nation, both at home and abroad. There was often a flexibility 
about means that represented no more than mere opportunism, Tugwell further 
suggests, but he sees a fundamental consistency in Roosevelt’s basic goals, bolstered 
by an unassailable confidence in their ultimate attainment. 

In his comments on some of his colleagues in the New Deal, Tugwell is sharp 
and caustic. Ickes: “a whiner, an egotist, and an incorrigible empire builder”; 
Corcoran: “his malice and vindictiveness were well hidden under a jolly red-faced 
exterior”; Moley: “his natural kindness soured, his loyalty turned to hatred, and 
his progressivism turned to reaction”; Johnson: “less capacity for administration 
than for demagoguery.” 

His purpose in writing The Democratic Roosevelt, Tugwell says, was to in- 
terest “a new generation in the one man to whom no one in my generation was 
indifferent.” Nevertheless, a good background knowledge is essential for under- 
standing of the narrative, and the author makes no concessions to the general 
reader. His style can become rather involved, and except in a very moving account 
of Roosevelt’s death, there is little of the literary about it. It may be finally noted 
for the professional historian that there is a minimum of documentation and a a 
brief list of further readings instead of a bibliography. 


Ohio State University Foster Reza DuLLes 


AMÉRICA EN LA HISTORIA. By Leopoldo Zea. [Universidad Nacional Au- 
tónoma de México, Publicaciones de Dianoia, Centro de Estudios Filosóficos.] 
(Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1957. Pp. 278.) 


LeoroL»po Zea, a Mexican philosopher who has won renown as an investigator 
of the history of ideas in Latin America, turns in this volume to a study of the 
relation between Latin America and the main stream of history. Pursuing this 
aim he is led on to propound a general philosophy of modern history. 

Zea thinks of European Christian civilization as having reached a crisis in the 
era of the Reformation. After the failure of the Erasmian effort to arrive at an 
inclusive accommodation of the conflicting forces in that society, “modern” or 
“occidental” civilization emerged, principally in England, France, and Holland. 
The Iberian peoples regressed to a static defense of the older Christian order. 
Russia, a peripheral participant in the preceding civilization, tried to fit into the 
new “occidental” mold but was jealously excluded and isolated, as were Spain 
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and Portugal. The main values of “modern” civilization were political democracy 
and the creation of wealth by liberating the energies of free individuals. Zea’s 
concept of the rise of “modern” civilization owes much to Max Weber, his view 
of the evolution of liberalism to Harold Laski. He believes that Iberia, Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa have been exploited by “modern” peoples who en- 
joyed a monopoly of power and that the former have been unjustly denied, through 
the operation of a kind of double standard, the opportunities to develop the free- 
dom, national independence, and economic progress that “modern” peoples con- 
sidered valuable for themselves. The present conflict between Russia and the West, 
however, i is not one between different civilizations, but a power struggle between 
the USSR and the United States for leadership of the West. Zea discusses those 
aspects of American life which have made the United States an object of suspicion 
a to many European intellectuals. He maintains a deafening silence as 

to any possible deficiencies Russia might have as a leader of civilization. This 
viewpoint must be noted, but it would be wrong to emphasize it, for Zea is more 
interested in the relation between the rest of the world and the “occident” than 
he is in the cold war. 

Man's hope, according to Zea, is the inclusion of all peoples in the new uni- 
versal “modern” civilization. In order to achieve this end “modern peoples” must 
give up their habit of “denying” to other peoples the right to share equally in 
“western” values. If “modern” civilization would give up its exclusivism, the 
future of world civilization would be assured. 

Zea owes much more to Hegel and to Toynbee than he does to Marx, though 
his:views of imperialism have undoubtedly been influenced by Marxism. Like all 
these thinkers, he sees an overlying pattern in history to which particular events 
conform. This view of the past opens the way to tendencies that Huizinga has 
referred to as “inflation of terms, stereotypes, and anthropomorphism.” The two 
former appear when Zea writes of “liberalism,” “imperialism,” and “colonialism”; 
he'uses these words as if they were unchanging realities and to cover vast com- 
plexes of human social behavior. The latter tendency is exemplified in his use of 
the term “occidental civilization,’ an abstraction he suffuses with human will and 
emotion and describes as “excluding,” “exploiting,” and “denying.” 

The importance of this book lies in the fact that it presents a view of history 
that fits in with the view of the present held by thousands of politicians and in- 
tellectuals from Jakarta to Mexico City, including not a few continental Europeans. 
When Zea deplores the arrogance with which western European nations and the 
United States have assumed superiority and relegated other peoples and races to 
subordinate roles, he is on strong ground, though his attack might be made with 
equal justice on the possessors of power in previous crises in human history. To 
explain the difficulties Asian, African, and Latin American peoples have experi- 
enced in achieving their goals of economic and political equality with leading 
_ Western nations almost entirely in terms of Western exclusivism and exploitation, 
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however, is a distortion of reality. It is unjustifiable to omit from consideration, or 
to brush off as impositions of the West, obstacles that are as much the result of 
traditional configurations of the cultures of these peoples as they are the conse- 
quences of external pressures. Though America en la historia is based on philo- 
sophical and historical assumptions and generalizations that many will find un- 
acceptable, it is a stimulating and ingenious historical interpretation of the con- 
flicts in the contemporary world and an illuminating example of a point of view 
of some importance in Latin America. 


Vassar College CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 
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THE MODERN RESEARCHER. By Jacques Barzun and Henry F. Graff. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1957. Pp. xiii, 386. $6.00.) Weary college teachers 
who have waited impatiently for the do-it-yourself mentality to move their consumers 
will: hail the publication of this guide to historical research and writing. It will be 
used primarily as a manual for graduate students and upper-level undergraduates, for 
it is the only work, in this reviewer’s knowledge at least, that carries the apprentice 
through all the stages of a historical paper or thesis, from the search for a topic through 
the ‘exploration of materials to the canons of interpretation and composition. But if 
immediately serviceable as a manual, both the substance and the form of the book go 
far beyond this limited category. In its comprehensiveness the volume covers not only 
all the operations of research but also the whole hierarchy of problems inherent in it, 
from the simple technique of note taking to the complex considerations of truth, 

tion, laws, and patterns in history. In similar fashion the outer form of the book 
is pedagogical only in appearance. The general organization is indeed procedural, but 
within the sections each chapter is not so much a set of instructions as an essay in 
which the authors move easily among prescriptions, illustrations, apergus, and medita- 
tions. The result is a model of intellectual flexibility and stylistic charm, which should 
persuade any perceptive student to do as Barzun and Graff do and not only as they 
say; The variety and attractiveness of the offerings provide a little something for every- 
body, and the professional historian too will profit as well as enjoy. The area of his 
efit, rather surprisingly, lies not so much in the more philosophical sections of the book 
as in its operational suggestions, for they bring to awareness and reexamination external 
aids and mental processes that may have been too long assumed and at times slighted. 
Two nagging reservations diverted this reviewer from a wholehearted submission to 
the delights of The Modern Researcher. First, the prefatory claim that “this book is for 
anyone who is or will be engaged in research and report writing, regardless of his 
field of interest” is excessive when it is followed by a book that frequently goes beyond 
the common rules of disciplined knowledge to treat of problems peculiar to the his- 
torical discipline. The authors’ argument that the attitudes and techniques of history 
are the “fundamental elements” of all research lacks the cogency and the self-critical 
sophistication that mark the rest of the book. Second, the reforming zeal and the pains- 
taking labor that Barzun and Graff dedicate to the improvement of academic language ' 
are both valuable and necessary, but their repeated prohibitions and their argument 
from horrible example leave upon at least one reader an impression reminiscent of the 
itches and chills which used to follow perusal of symptoms in the home medical en- 
cyclopedia. But for the young in heart to whom the book is addressed, this strong medi- 
cine, so pleasingly coated, may well work a needed cure. 
Yale University LEONARD KRIEGER 


i STUDIES PRESENTED TO SIR HILARY JENKINSON, C.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Edited by J. Conway Davies. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xxx, 494. 
$14.40.) For nearly fifty years Sir Hilary Jenkinson was connected with the British 
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Public Record Office, where he became a familiar figure and a helpful guide, philos- 
opher, and friend to a host of professional historians and others who had occasion to 
carry on researches there. At the same time, he was teaching paleography and diplo- 
matic history at the universities of Cambridge and London and writing extensively 
on paleographical, archival, and more general historical subjects. When he resigned as 
deputy keeper of the public records in 1954, it was decided to present him a volume 
of studies by his former pupils and colleagues, and a small committee was set up with 
Professor T. F. T. Plucknett as chairman and J. Conway Davies as secretary and editor. 
The project has taken shape in a rather bulky volume consisting of twenty-five con- 
tributions, preceded by an unsigned memoir of Sir Hilary, written, we are told, by a 
colleague of many years” standing. The last of the contributions is a carefully prepared 
bibliography of Sir Hilary's writings. There seems to be no doubt that Jenkinson found 
his activities at the Public Record Office, closely related as they were to the productive 
historical scholarship of his time, of absorbing interest, In the words of the anonymous 
memoirist: “We see bis development as scholar exploiting the records, teacher ex- 
pounding them, archivist protecting them, and propagandist stirring public interest in 
them.” He was, indeed, more than an archivist, but it was as an archivist that he liked 
especially to think of himself, and in what has become the recognized profession of 
archivist he has unquestionably been an outstanding leader. To quote his own words: 
“The Archivist’s career is one of service. He exists in order to make other people’s 
work possible. . .. His Creed, the Sanctity of Evidence; his Task, the Conservation of 
every scrap of Evidence attaching to the Documents committed to his charge; his Aim, 
to provide, without prejudice or afterthought, for all who wish to know the Means of 
Knowledge. .. . The good Archivist is perhaps the most selfless devotee of Truth the 
modern world produces.” It is not to be expected that any unifying thread should run 
through such a Festschrift as the essays comprised in this volume, which are specialized 
studies with little or no interrelationship. Few persons, even among professional his- 
torians, are likely to read a volume of this nature from cover to cover. Some of the 
essays are valuable brief monographs, half or more of them falling within the confines 
of medieval English history. 

Pacific Palisades, California ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 
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KLEINE KUNSTGESCHICHTE DER VORZEIT UND DER NATURVOLKER. 
Edited by Hans Weigert. [Kleine Kunstgeschichte der Welt, Band 1.] (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1956. Pp. 335.) There has been a considerable number of 
encyclopedic histories of art in various languages, produced by the collaboration of 
specialized scholars, each of whom has been responsible for an entire volume covering 
some period or phase. Until recently the small, one-volume surveys have been the 
work of a single author, on the tacit assumption that such a rapid conspectus is within 
the competence of any well-equipped general scholar. The present work conforms to a 
more modern conviction that even the concise handbook should be a collaborative 
project. In little more than three hundred pages, the Mediterranean and continental 
European art of prehistoric ages and the temporally less remote artistic productions of 
the more important cultures outside the great stream of civilization have been discussed 
and illustrated in eight brief chapters; each chapter has been contributed by a different 
specialist of outstanding competence for his restricted area. The result gains greatly in 
authority, but it is the authority of the encyclopedia, lacking the unity of style, treat- 
ment, and personality that would hold such a text together and make it continuously 
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readable. Quite naturally, each writer has condensed his material to the utmost in order 
to include the most possible in the limited space assigned to him, In consequence, this 
brief volume may be described as first-rate in its accuracy and up-to-date competence; 
as a multum in parvo of great scope it should be extremely useful to those who can 
absorb information in such concentrated form and move without mental malaise 
through ten thousand years of Europe or stray without confusion from the steppes to 
the tropics, from precolonial America to the East Indies and the South Pacific. But per- 
haps the opinion may be hazarded that only the reader who is already fairly familiar 
with all these topics collectively can with entire profit read these summaries written 
by ‘experts who know still more about each of them individually. It should be added, 
for; the benefit of those who are attracted, that the copious illustrations have been well 
selected and uniformly well reproduced and that the German, though necessarily techni- 
cal i in spots, is seldom troublesomely involved or needlessly difficult. Granted the specific 
task set, it would be hard to perform it better. There are two companion voluines al- 
ready in print, one by Zschietzmann on the art of Greece and Rome and one on Euro- 
pean art by Hans Weigert, the editor of the present book. These are to be followed 
by a final collaborative volume on the art of the major non-European civilizations. 
Downington, Pennsylvania Rays CARPENTER 


FROM THE TABLETS OF SUMER: TWENTY-FIVE FIRSTS IN MAN'S RE- 
CORDED HISTORY. By Samuel Noah Kramer. (Indian Hills, Colo.: Falcon’s Wing 
Press. 1956. Pp. xxv, 293. $5.00.) Professor Kramer, a leading Sumerologist of our 
time, distinguished by his productivity, lucidity, and awareness of the significant, has 
frequently predicted that the translation and elucidation of the Sumerian literary texts 
would prove to be a major contribution of this century to the humanities. This book, 
which brings together “for the layman, humanist, and scholar” selections from his 
researches published in a variety of monographs and journals during the past two 
decades, convincingly substantiates his claim. Even though, as Jakob Burckhardt once 
stated, history is one field of study in which one cannot begin at the beginning, this 
volume demonstrates persuasively that historians seeking “firsts” in man’s recorded 
past must take into account the Sumerian contributions in such areas as cosmology and 
cosmogony, primitive democracy, power politics, moral ideas, social justice, and the 
writing of history. Yet Kramer adds that such “firsts” are secondary and accidental 
and that the main purpose of the book is “to present a cross section of the spiritual and 
cultural achievements of one of man’s earliest and most creative civilizations.” Each of 
the twenty-five chapters follows the same basic pattern: first an account of the prove- 
nance, character, and history of the pertinent cuneiform text, then an elucidation of the 
nature and significance of its contents, and finally, in most cases, a translation of all, 
or the more significant and intelligible portions, of the original text. The voluminous 
annotation of the original publications are here omitted, but these versions are usually 
cited. An introduction describes concisely the progress and problems of Sumerology, and 
the second of two appendixes contains some bibliographical data along with comments 
on the eighty-one illustrations, most of which are photographs or line drawings of 
the pertinent cuneiform tablets. There is no index, 

Tulane University Nexs M, BARKEY 


DER STAAT DER GRIECHEN. Teil I, DER HELLENISCHE STAAT. By Victor 
Ehrenberg. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner Verlagsgesellschaft. 1957. Pp. 122. DM 9.) In 1932 
‚Professor Ehrenberg, now of the University of London, published Der griechische und 
der hellenistische Staat in Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 
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Volume HI. His present book represents the first part of the earlier work, thoroughly 
revised; the second part, Der hellenistische Staat, will appear soon. As Ehrenberg him- 
self says, this is still a handbook, devoted to the political forms that developed from the 
Greek immigration into the Aegean area, but it is especially welcome because of the 
author’s sound scholarship and general good judgment and caution. Recent studies, 
particularly of excavations and inscriptions, are reflected throughout. The concluding 
thirteen pages, “Zur Forschung,” constitute a remarkably useful and stimulating excursus 
on the ancient sources and modern literature. The titles of the three chapters, each of 
which has several subdivisions, indicate Ehrenberg’s approach: “Das Werden der 
griechischen Staatenwelt” (a sketch of state development in the light of geographical, 
ethnic, religious, social, and political forces); “Die Polis” (its nature, population, as- 
semblies, offices, law, duties, etc.); “Staatenbund und Bundesstaat” (amphictyonies, 
symmachies, leagues). Widespread urban settlement was as decisive in the development 
of the Greek polis as geography. Foreign influences are also evaluated, but the political 
contribution of the monarchical territorial state of the East, and even that of the 
Minoans and Mycenaeans, was less than sometimes supposed. In his scrutiny of the 
Greek world, Ehrenberg emphasizes the multiplicity and variety of the Greek constitu- 
tions, and yet he strives constantly to bring out the organization of the “typical.” Since 
no book of this high caliber and brief scope exists in English, it is good news indeed 
that he is preparing an English translation. The American undergraduate, however, will 
find it easier to place the book in focus with the addition of a summary section, devoted 
to a single state such as Athens which, if not typical, was at least great. 

Brown University C, A. ROBINSON, Jr. 


THE GREEK AND MACEDONIAN ART OF WAR. By F. E, Adcock. [Sather 
Classical Lectures, Volume 30.] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 
109. $3.00.) Here is a book—an all too short book—for the military specialist, the 
classicist, and the general reader who appreciates clear and sparkling prose. In the 
opinion of the reviewer Professor Adcock has accomplished a rare thing in that he has 
combined mature scholarship with eminent readability, qualities that do not always go 
hand in hand. The Greek and Macedonian Art of War is not, as the size of the volume 
indicates, an exhaustive treatment of the subject. It is a handbook on the art of war 
as practiced by the Greeks and Macedonians from the hoplite armies of the city-states 
to the collapse of the successor kingdoms before the inexorable advance of Rome—a 
period of some four hundred years. In an informal manner, but with thorough docu- 
mentation, Adcock outlines the genesis of the military art in the city-state era, the de- 
velopment of infantry and cavalry, and the scientific combination of the two arms by 
Philip of Macedon. Consideration is given to the use made of this new striking force 
by Alexander and the successors. One chapter is confined to the evolution of marine 
warfare; the somewhat unorthodox views expressed may not-find universal acceptance. 
The two concluding chapters are devoted to analyses of strategy and tactics, Very 
rightly the influence of finance upon strategy is emphasized; this influence is not always 
properly understood for a period during which war was conducted on a strictly cash 
basis. Other factors determining strategy—geography, manpower, subversion, and dip- 
lomatic activity—are scrutinized at some length, only a third of the chapter being given 
to the problems of field strategy. While the art of generalship is incidentally considered 
throughout the book, Adcock concludes with a chapter on “Generalship in Battle.” 
These fifteen-odd pages can be read with profit by the student of small-unit operations 
even today. Were the reviewer teaching tactics, this chapter would be required reading. 
No military historian should be without this volume. 

Woman’s College, University of North Carolina Joun Bezrzr 
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LA PREMIÈRE CAMPAGNE DE CESAR CONTRE LES GERMAINS, 58 
AVANT JESUS-CHRIST. By Reymond Schmittlein. [Travaux et Mémoires des Instituts 
Français en Allemagne, Number 6.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 194. 
1,000 fr.) It seems improbable that a member of Congress will ever write a scholarly 
monograph in Roman history, The author of this book is a deputy (RPF, Belfort) and 
was a member of Mendés-France’s cabinet. A scholar and educational administrator, he 
has: written a dozen books on literary and historical subjects. This new study of a topic 
often investigated i is surprisingly fresh and valuable, The author has a lively mind and 
skillfull pen; he is intimately acquainted with the topography; and he has been both a 
soldier, fighting in this same region, and a military historian, The book is meant pri- 
marily for the general educated reader, who is naturally assumed to know Roman 
history well, The first part of the work includes Caesar's intervention in Gaul, sympa- 
thetically and credibly presented, the rise of the Suebi under Ariovistus, and their 
settlement in Gaul, the character of which Schmittlein compares with barbarian settle- 
ments in the later Roman empire. The second part is an excellent account, a solid, 
realistic reconstruction, of Caesar’s army, and the last part covers the campaign itself. The 
decisive battle, conceived as another Austerlitz, Schmittlein locates in his own district 
atı Belfort, agreeing with Napoleon if few others, The plates, including several aerial 

photographs, are pertinent and valuable. The volume has a bibliography but no index. 
There is space here for corament on only a few points, The passage cited from Tacitus 
on page ror is hardly evidence for the strength of a century. More important, the loca- 
tión of Ariovistus’ great victory of Admagetobriga at Magdeburg rather than in Gaul 

s unlikely. Excavation and further study of the tower la Miotte and the graves at 

Belfort are needed to test Schmittlein’s case for placing the battle there. Finally, the 
thesis that Caesar, in bis writings as well as in his conquests, arbitrarily and artificially 
divided one people into two and in effect created Gaul and Germany is at best only 
partly true and leads to dubious conclusions. The thesis is of course attractive to a good 
European and is in some ways more reasonable than the romantic nationalism of Jullian, 
which Schmittlein rejects. 
State University of lowa J. F. GuLUM 
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ROMAN EMPIRE. By William Gurnee Sinnigen. [Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, Volume XVII] (Rome: the Academy. 1957. Pp. iii, 123.) 
The urban prefect at Rome was one of the few officials whose prestige and functions 
continued largely unimpaired after the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine, A great 
minister of state surpassed in dignity only by the praetorian prefects, he was not only 
the emperor’s vicar in the municipal government of Rome but also president of the 
senate and liaison officer between the emperor and the senatorial aristocracy. He had a 
numerous staff to aid him in his multifarious duties, which included trying lawsuits, 
collecting taxes, keeping records, suppressing crime and riots, and even supervising out- 
of-town students in boarding houses in Rome, to see that they studied hard and did 
not hold too many drunken parties. This work treats the organization and function of 
the urban prefect’s staff and its intricate and often confusing relations to other branches 
of the proliferous bureaucracy of the late empire. It is not a general study of the urban 
prefecture and its holders or a narrative account of its development on the lines of the 
old treatise by Vigneaux (1896) or Giovanni Vitucci’s recent (1956) monograph on the 
same office under the early empire. Sinnigen concentrates on the offictum, which earlier 
scholars had discussed briefly and treated as similar to the praetorian officium. He 
shows that this was not always the case and that some other widely held views con- 
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cerning the urban prefect’s officiales are wrong or only partly correct. This is a closely 
reasoned and documented piece of administrative history. It is written for the specialist 
(though it does have a glossary of technical terms), and readers not already familiar 
with late Roman government will find it hard to follow. References to the general 
history of the declining empire are only incidental. The period covered is that from 
Diocletian to Justinian, whose Gothic War seems to have given its death blow to the 
urban prefecture at Rome. 

University of Louisville Laurence Lez Howe 


AN ANGLO-SAXON AND CELTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY (450-1087), with INDI- 
CES. By Wilfrid Bonser. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. xxxvii, 
574; 123. $18.50 the set.) Designed to complement, but not to replace, the Anglo-Saxon 
sections of Charles Gross, Sources and Literature of English History, this bibliography 
is basically an unannotated and uncritical listing of the articles that have appeared in 376 
periodicals and 46 collections of essays. Mr. Bonser, the former librarian of the University 
of Birmingham, has systematically searched local and national British and foreign 
journals and proceedings and transactions of societies, running from 4berystwyth Studies 
to Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, up to 1953. To this basic structure, he has added 
a considerable number of books, largely those that have appeared since the publication 
of Gross in 1915. He has cast a wide net, covering for all the British Isles not only 
political, constitutional, social, and ecclesiastical history but also all the essential auxiliary 
studies, except those strictly literary or linguistic. The comprehensive scope produces a 
listing of over twelve thousand items for the period from 450 to 1087. Full indexes 
for author, subject, and place-names are provided in a separate volume. Omissions and 
misprints in bibliographical detail appear to be few and are easily rectified. The careful 
inventory of the numerous articles in many diverse periodicals constitutes a benefaction 
for which all historians of the AngloSaxon period will express their gratitude to 
Bonser. This laborious task has not been done previously and need not be done again. 
Users of Bonser’s bibliography must, however, bear in mind the limitations that the 
compiler imposed upon himself. Articles in periodicals normally provide commentaries 
on sources rather than editions of texts. Indeed, the cataloguing of editions of sources 
which can be found in Gross, Kenney, or Potthast did not fall within Bonser’s plan. 
Recent editions have been listed, but in the absence of a recent edition, the source itself 
is not represented, although commentaries on it are included. Thus, for example, edi- 
tions of Asser, Gildas, Nennius, Symeon of Durham, and Textus Roffensis are entirely 
omitted, but commentaries on these works find their place. The inclusion of guides to 
current periodical literature would have enhanced the usefulness of this indispensable 
bibliography. 

Hamilton College E. B. Graves 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE SECOND BY THE SO-CALLED MONK OF 
MALMESBURY. Translated from the Latin with introduction and notes by N. Den- 
holm-Young. [Nelson's Medieval Texts.] (New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xxviii, 295. $4.00.) This is one of the most important sources for the reign of Edward 
I. Both title and suppositious author are old errors, as the present editor makes clear; 
the work is not a vita at all, but a memoir of the reign. The author was as much con- 
cerned with Edward’s enemies as he was with the king. Mr. Denholm-Young in his 
introduction repeats his argument for attributing the work to Master John Walwayn, 
D.C.L., canon of Hereford and St. Paul's, justice, ambassador, and treasurer. One is thus 
provided with a picture of the retired politician setting down his memoirs in his last 
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years. The text here presented is excellent, and the translation, if not flawless, is very 
doth. Every student of the period will find himself obliged to have this volume. 
a of Connecticut Fren A, CAZEL, JR. 


THE DE MONETA OF NICHOLAS ORESME AND, ENGLISH MINT DOCU- 
MENTS. Translated from the Latin with introduction and notes by Charles Johnson. 
[Nelson’s Medieval Texts.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xli, 114. 
$3.20.) The aim of this volume, another in the series of medieval texts edited by V. H. 
Galbraith and R. A. B. Mynors, is to give an account of the theory and practice of coin- 
age in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, The text of De Moneta by Nicholas 
Oresme illustrates the theory as derived from Aristotle's Politics. To present the practice, 
Mr, Johnson uses the treatise presumably written by William de Turnemire, master 
of Ithe mint in 1279, and preserved in the Red Book of the Exchequer, together with 
other entries relating to the coinage found in three Exchequer manuscripts and in 
chartularies of the abbey of Bury St, Edmunds. As is usual in this series, the Latin text 
and the English translation are printed on facing pages. The texts have been edited 

= impeccable scholarship, and the translation, for the De Moneta the first in English 

any significance, is the work of an able Latinist. In an illuminating introduction 
aan gives a brief history of the English coinage from the conquest to the fourteenth 
century, as background for the English mint documents, and Mynors discusses the 
t manuscript and early printed copies of the De Moneta. Two appendixes, one 
siting excerpts from the French version of the De Moneta, the other listing officers of 
the mint, and a useful index conclude the volume. 
Rockford College ISABEL ABBOTT 


BRADWARDINE AND THE PELAGIANS: A STUDY OF HIS “DE CAUSA 
DEI” AND ITS OPPONENTS. By Gordon Leff. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought, New Series, Volume V.] (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 282. $6.00.) This careful examination should dispel the facile notion that with 
Aquinas' death in 1274 medieval theology was fixed immutably. The Oxonian master— 
and later archbishop of Canterbury-—Thomas Bradwardine (ca. 1290-1349) was not a 
miajor figure, yet the nearly nine hundred folio pages of his De Causa Dei (published in 
1344) abound in vigorous theses. The first half of Dr. Leff’s work is a lengthy analysis 
of Bradwardine’s treatise, which establishes God's existence and attributes in Book I, 
treats of human free will in Book II, and attempts a reconciliation of man’s freedom 
with the overwhelming power of the divine will in Book II. The second part of the 
study concerns the viewpoints of the adversaries (Durandus of St. Pourcain, Ockham, 
etc.), whom Bradwardine styles Pelagians. Many of Bradwardine’s positions are tradi- 
tional, though there is originality as well. He employs both St. Anselm’s ontological 
proof and the Aristotelian-Thomistic concept of an unmoved Mover in proving the 
existence of God. Because he holds that the divine will is the source of the divine 
knowledge of creatures, he propounds the principle of divine participation, whereby 
God is the first and the direct cause of all creaturely action. Ultimately, this leads to 
the thesis that men’s future actions are as much determined as their past and that, 
therefore, they cannot not come about. Throughout, Bradwardine stresses God’s absolute 
sovereignty. This, along with his rejection of metaphysics as an independent method of 
getting at truth (Bradwardine “makes all truth, in effect, theological: dogma and cer- 
tainty are his means of arguments; he allows no place to speculation”), foreshadows, as 
Leff suggests, the Reformed theologians of the sixteenth century. When the same im- 
pression is gained from the summary of Bradwardine’s teaching on justification, how- 
ever, the difficulty is with Leff, who here fails to integrate into his account Bradwardine's 
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doctrine on sanctifying grace as a Aabitus, which is poles apart from Luther’s mature 
thinking on justification (cf. U. Saarnivaara, Luther Discovers the Gospel [St Louis, 
Mo., 19511). 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey Henry G. J. Beck 


PETRARCH’S TESTAMENT. Edited and translated with introduction by Theodor 
E. Mommsen. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 93. $3.50.) The 
personality of Petrarch has for centuries attracted the interest of scholars, an interest, 
one might add, fully shared by Petrarch himself, During the past hundred years, since 
Georg Voigt pointed to Petrarch’s self-conscious personality as the most significant 
achievement of that “ancestor of the modern world,” many historians have recognized in 
his intense self-awareness one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Renaissance. 
His Last Will and Testament, drawn up in 1370, is therefore a document that any 
student of the period will be glad to have available. It is, as one might expect, a very 
personal document, revealing in every clause some facet of its author’s character. 
Acquisition by the Cornell University Library of the editio princeps of the Testament, 
printed in Venice in 1499 or 1500, was the occasion that called Professor Mommsen’s 
attention to the need for a scholarly edition. The original manuscript, written in 
Petrarch’s own hand, seems to have disappeared shortly after the poet’s death, and 
there is considerable variation in the text of the surviving manuscript copies and in the 
printed versions. The most important of these are here collated and the variant readings 
noted. Mommsen has also furnished a translation, the first into English, and a fully 
documented introduction that analyzes and explains the provisions of the Will and 
places the whole in its historical setting. Anyone familiar with the editor’s erudition 
will need no assurance that the scholarly apparatus is impeccable. 
University of Western Ontario Watiace K. FERGUSON 


L'IMPERO FIORENTINO. By Warman Welliver. [Storici Antichi e Moderni, 
Nuova serie, Number 10.] (Florence: La Nuova Italia. 1957. Pp. xi, 280. L. 2,500.) Since : 
the time of Voltaire, the Age of Lorenzo has found its mirror image in the Athens of 
Pericles. Appropriately, therefore, the author of this study has paralleled the Thucydidean 
epic and has given the last decades of the guatirocento a similarly tragic form. Beset by 
adversity, Lorenzo, in the guise of Minerva, tiumphs over his nemesis, the Pazzi and 
the papacy, and saves his beloved city. Then he sets out to extend his victory through the 
founding of a Florentine empire, This involves the regeneration of the “old church” and 
the establishment of a “new state.” In order to achieve these ends it is necessary for 
Lorenzo to isolate the Holy See, to persuade the #rannelli of the Patrimony to accept 
the dominion of Florence, and ultimately to convince Naples to acknowledge the formal 
sovercignty of a Rome now infiltrated with Medicean ecclesiastics. At the apogee of his 
power, Lorenzo, like his antique counterpart Pericles, is struck down, and his notion of 
L'Impero Fiorentino is doomed. Like Buser, in his Lorenzo de’Medici als Italienischer 
Staatsmann, the author chooses to dismiss Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Rucellai, and other 
interpreters of the career of Lorenzo. These men saw I] Magnifico as a conciliator, a 
promoter of alliances, and a champion of the balance of power, Mr. Welliver disagrees 
with this point of view and attempts to support his case by presenting evidence from the 
art, poetry, philosophy, and diplomatic correspondence of the times, Even if we grant 
him his interpretation and reject Panofsky, Cassirer, and others, it is well to remember 
that both Welliver and Buser are concerned with the intellectualization and rationaliza- 
tion of Lorenzo’s policies rather than with his realpolitik. This is an opinion that 
deserves to be heard. It does not merit, however, a rejection of past scholarship and 
Renaissance historiography. It appears to this reviewer that the political philosophy of 
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Lorenzo and his circle was essentially Neoplatonic and contemplative. While this “time- 
less world af ideas” attracted the interest of Lorenzo, it did not appear to have unduly 
influenced his political actions, ° 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. BECKER 


¿LA MAISON DE SAVOIE: LES ORIGINES, LE COMTE VERT-LE COMTE 
ROUGE. By Marie José. Preface by Benedetto Croce. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1956. Pp. 425. 
1,200 fr.) This is the French version of a work published in Italy under the title Amedeo 
VI e Amedeo VII di Savota. Its author is the ex-queen of Italy, Marie José, wife of 
Humbert 11, who has lived in Switzerland with her son since the fall of the monarchy in 
1946 and has utilized her proximity to the archives of Chambéry to reconstruct the 
political careers of two Savoyard counts of the second half of the fourteenth century— 
Amadeus VI, the “Green Count,” who gave up the attempt to resurrect the old kingdom 
of Arles and reoriented Savoyard policy toward Italy instead, and Amadeus VII, the 
“Red Count,” who added Nice to his dominions. A second volume, on Amadeus VII, 
in which the emphasis will be on social and cultural history, is promised. The present 
book is lacking in organic quality, a defect which is partly to be explained by the nature 
of the documents, But it is by no means a superficial popularization; it shows con- 
siderable industry and knowledge of the sources and displays the apparatus of scholarship 
in the form of footnotes and appendixes, In her preface the author acknowledges her 
indebtedness to many French and Italian scholars, whose works are listed in an extensive 
bibliography. The late Benedetto Croce, with whom Marie José had personal and politi- 
cal ties, contributed a graceful introduction to the anticipated work of his disciple, in 
which he pays homage to the historical role of the House of Savoy, According to a 
recent biographer of Marie José, her research was prompted in part by the desire to 
educate her son in the past glories of his family. The resulting book obviously has 
‘political overtones, but this does not affect the treatment of the subject. For critical and 
interpretive accounts of this period in Savoyard history, historians will continue to turn 
‘to the standard works of Gabotto and Cognasso. Marie José's book will be useful, how- 
‘ever, for its detailed if somewhat colorless factual narrative, its up-to-date bibliography 
of carly Savoyard and Piedmontese history, its twenty-two genealogical tables of the 

‘medieval House of Savoy and its related dynasties (by the fourteenth century it had 
l already ramified over much of Europe), and its charming reproductions, mostly of 
' manuscript illuminations, from the archives of Zurich, Chambéry, and elsewhere. 

| Carleton College CATHERINE E. Boyp 


ı THE TRAVELS OF LEO OF ROZMITAL THROUGH GERMANY, FLANDERS, 
. ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL AND ITALY, 1465-1467. Translated 

from the German and Latin and edited by Malcolm Letts. [Hakluyt Society Publication, 
. Second Series, Number CVIIL] (New York: Cambridge University Press for the 
Society. 1957. Pp. xv, 196. $6.50.) Leo of Rozmital was the brother-in-law of George 
Podiebrad, king of Bohemia. The trip described in this book may have been a diplo- 
matic mission, related to Podiebrad's efforts to effect a reconciliation with the papacy; 
there is no mention of this in the text, however. The story of Rozmital’s travels was 
written down by two members of his suite, Tetzel and Schaseck. Tetzel’s account 
forms the basis of this edition; Schaseck’s is used for supplementary material. The 
writers have given us vivid impressions of the lands through which they passed, ranging 
from the wealth and splendor of the court of Burgundy to the poverty, barrenness, and 
disorder of Spain. In Spain and Portugal, they noticed the effects of Jewish and 
Moorish customs on the Christians. They were the first travelers, according to the 
editor, to refer to the importance of sheep raising to the English economy. As pious 
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Catholics, they described the famous shrines that they visited. They met and observed 
the most powerful rulers of the day, and some who were less powerful. At all times, 
they had a keen eye for beautiful women. The text is admirably edited in every way; 
altogether, it is a valuable and fascinating book. 

University of Kansas WILLIAM GILBERT 


LATE MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM, Edited by Ray C. Petry. [The Library of Chris- 
tian Classics, Volume XIII.] (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1957. Pp. 424. $5.00.) 
The Library of Christian Classics, to consist of twenty-six volumes, most of which are 
now available, is an important addition to the work of offering in English translations 
significant sources of the past. The present volume is the thirteenth in the series and 
contains thirteen selections, each edited by a different scholar, from contemplative writ- 
ings of such mystics as Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, Meister Eckhart, Nicholas 
of Cusa, Luther, and Calvin. The excerpts are generally taken from well-known trans- 
lations and seem well chosen to the theme of the volume. The general introduction and 
the introductions to the individual selections are stimulating and helpful. There is an 
able summary of the various interpretations that the term “mysticism” has undergone 
and of its relation to asceticism and renunciation, with a résumé of the ideas on this 
theme from Plato to Bernard. The bibliographical essays furnish a useful guide for 
further studies. This work should prove useful, especially for students in divinity schools. 
Indiana University Joun C, ÁNDRESSOHN 


Modern History 
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THE ENGLISH WOMAN IN HISTORY. By Doris Mary Stenton. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. viti, 363. $8.00.) Those who know Lady Stenton's work 
as an English medievalist will find this foray into women's history disappointing. A 
distinguished editor of twelfth- and thirteenth-century judicial records and author of a 
solid and readable survey of early medieval society in the popular Pelican series, she 
unfortunately approaches her new subject in a spirit of antiquarianism, As she tells us in 
her preface, rummaging through booksellers’ shelves and catalogues for rare books 
about women has been the hobby of years, Her own book is little more than a series of 
précis of such items, many of which have been described before in works by Myra 
Reynolds, Louis B. Wright, I. B. O'Malley, and others. Through almost the whole 
sweep of English history, from early Anglo-Saxon to mid-Victorian times, Lady Stenton 
has made her own way, seeking no aid from secondary works in evaluating her sources 
and placing them in perspective or in bridging gaps, She has less need of help in the 
earlier chapters. Here the student of women’s history will find the most useful sections 
of the book. Lady Stenton draws together the few surviving scraps of information about 
Anglo-Saxon women and ably interprets them. She offers interesting conclusions, drawn 
from her own findings in the early assize rolls, on the deterioration of the lady’s legal 
position following the Norman introduction of feudalism, and presents some solid 
evidence from the same source on the status of the later medieval noblewoman and 
countrywoman. Yet she leaves the Middle Ages without devoting a line to the towns- 
woman, although Annie Abram and Sylvia L. Thrupp have published well-documented 
information on this subject. As Lady Stenton moves into the modern period her pre- 
occupation with primary sources increasingly betrays her. For example, she can offer as 
historical fact the account of Aphra Bebn's career given in her first biography (1698), 
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when recent scholarship has demonstrated it to be largely a tall tale. Or she can write an 
account of Hannah More without touching upon the Evangelical movement (with its 
profound effect on women’s lives), though she refers to M. G. Jones’s fine biography, 
which admirably relates the two. On every level Lady Stenton’s book lacks focus. Handi- 
capped by the author’s clumsy literary style and incoherent organization, the reader 
loses his way on every page. He flounders in trivial details: long catalogues of livestock 
bequeathed in medieval wills, a list of the duties of Queen Anne's bedchamber ladies, - 
digressions into the innumerable family connections of female notables. Nor does he 
find any sustained analysis to light his way through these crowded chapters. So far as 
the author has any thesis, it is the conventional feminist view of women's history as a 
toilsome progress from medieval “subjection” to modern ' emancipation.” In proof, she 
seemingly finds it sufficient to demonstrate that an increasing number of women in 
each era have won prominence of one sort or another. Lady Stenton may have unearthed 
a few new candidates for the feminist hall of fame; she has added little to our under- 
standing of the historical forces that shaped their lives and those of less conspicuous 
contemporaries. ; 

New York, New York JANET WILSON JAMES 
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| ENGLISHMEN AND OTHERS. By 4. J. P. Taylor. (London: .Hamish Hamilton. 
1956. Pp. vii, 192. 18s.) Of these thirty-odd occasional papers by A. J. P. Taylor, all but 
one have been printed elsewhere; the exception, “John Bright and the Crimean War,” 
was first given as a public lecture. Most are brief commentaries on books that reveal as 
much or more of Taylor’s own views as information about their contents. He ranges 

idely in time and subjects from the eighteenth century to the contemporary scene, 
from the French philosophes (“The Prophets of Man”) and “William Cobbett” to 
Hitler (“The Twilight of the God”) and the conduct of foreign policy. Only one, “The 
Conference at Algeciras,” on the first Moroccan crisis, is based upon extensive research, 
although the piece on John Bright shows what a penetrating mind can do with a few 
parliamentary speeches. With the author’s purpose of discovering “how things happened 
and how men behaved,” let the chips fall where they may, no one can take exception. 
Nowhere is the strait jacket of a schematic philosophy imposed upon history (“Economic 
Imperialism”), If there is much that is provocative—as he foresaw—not to say contro- 
versial, this largely results from pet phobias in regard to the British ruling classes and 
professional diplomats. Here Taylor is a born dissenter, “There is nothing more agree- 
able in life,” he writes in connection with Cobbett, “than to make peace with the Estab- 
lishment—and nothing more corrupting. ” For the claim that the diplomats should 
make foreign policy and that national interest should decide its aims, he has little but 
contempt (“Democracy and Diplomacy”); the people, in his view, “possess a collective 
wisdom which nearly always judges right.” He prefers pub conversations (there is no 
mention of public opinion polls) to the advice of Foreign Office experts as the basis for 
deciding what the aims of foreign policy should be, Although he rightly downgrades 
purely diplomatic history and stresses the need of taking the influence of the armed 


‘services and of public opinion into account (“The Rise and Fall of Diplomatic History”), 
‘the article on Algeciras is based entirely upon diplomatic documents and the sweeping 
‘condemnation of British policy in the Anglo-Soviet negotiations in 1939 as responsible 


for “the most incompetent transactions in British history since the loss of the American 
colonies” stands or falls upon similar evidence (“The Alliance that Failed”). His stric- 
tures upon newspapers as a historical source, while valid enough, are not too helpful 


. and do not dispose of the problem. There is, of course, not a dull page in the book, 
. Duke University E. MALCOLM CARROLL 
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THE TROUBLE MAKERS: DISSENT OVER FOREIGN POLICY, 1792-1939. 


- By A. J. P. Taylor. [The Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in Hilary 


Term, 1956.) (London: Hamish Hamilton. 1957. Pp. 207. 18s.) Diplomatic histories too 
often equate the views of the Foreign Office with those of the whole nation; alternative 
policies are dismissed as insignificant or unpatriotic. Alan Taylor has attempted to 
redress this bias in British history by giving his attention to the nonconformists and 


‘their policies, The idealism and dissent of today, he argues, are often the realism and 


official policy of tomorrow. The one constant in the history of British foreign policy is 
that there are always important groups that oppose official policy in principle. The 
pursuit of this theme begins with Charles Fox and the early radicals and includes David 
Urquhart and his rival, Richard Cobden, Gladstone, the twentieth-century radicals, 
J. A. Hobson, H. N. Brailsford, Lowes Dickenson, E. D. Morel and the Union for 
Democratic Control, and finally the Labour critics of Conservative policy between the 
world wars. Dissent groups itself around two extremes. One urges nonintervention and 
calls for peace negotiations in time of war; the other presses for intervention and 
demands war for idealistic reasons. A true dissenter like Gladstone may take both posi- 
tions in time, holding to his views with a dogmatic conviction and a fanatical distrust of 
the Foreign Office. As a clue to understanding this phenomenon Taylor suggests that 
hidden in each dissenter is a Fifth Monarchy man, struggling to get out. As the “Peck’s 
Bad Boy” of British historians Taylor is ever ready to stick a deflating pin in his more 
pompous colleagues or to tip over the tribal idols of his profession. Having written 
what he calls “a respectable diplomatic history” (The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 
1848-1918), these lectures are offered as “a gesture of repentance.” Conventions of 
sobriety and cautious generalization are cast aside as Taylor, in the tradition of dissent, 
strikes out at the “Establishment” of his profession. The result is a volume which will 
infuriate or delight the reader, according to his tastes. The reviewer recommends it for 
its brilliant half-truths and suggestive paradoxes. In an earlier book Taylor stated that 
“one is almost driven to postulate the general rule: the better written a book the more 
unreliable as history.” This was, no doubt, a tongue-in-cheek statement, but it remains 
a proper caution for Taylor’s own readers, 

Goucher College Wriam L, NEUMANN 


THE BRITISH TINPLATE INDUSTRY: A HISTORY. By W. E. Minchinton. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 286. $5.60.) This is an unusually 
fine history of an industry. The story of the tinplate industry in Britain from the Middle 
Ages to the present is discussed without omission of essentials. The book is especially 
well documented in those chapters dealing with the problems of markets, labor, finance, 
and technological change. The author has a most felicitous style. For the American 
economic historian, perhaps the most interesting chapters are those accounting for the 
rise and overnight success of our tinplate industry, through the protection given the 
domestic market by the McKinley tariff, and for the emigration from Wales to West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania of large numbers of skilled tinplate workers during the years 
between 1887 and 1895. The production and sales of British tinplate have followed the 
general pattern of rise and fall in the metal industry. After the prosperity of the free 
trade era came the collapse of foreign markets, and after World War I came a slow 
rehabilitation through protection and development of the domestic markets. Technologi- 
cal advance, represented by the strip mill imported from the United States, and the 
use of tinplate in the canning and food preservation industry following World War II 
have resulted in a concentration of mills in Wales; the industry is now in the hands of a 
few managements. This reviewer would like to have had more about the nineteenth- 
century financing of the industry through local bankers and individuals in the pages 
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devoted to that problem. It appears that the technique of interviews with industrial 
leaders, often so helpful to the economic historian, was not used, 
Purdue University RoBerT B. EcKLES 


WILLIAM HARVEY: HIS LIFE AND TIMES, HIS DISCOVERIES, HIS METH- 
ODS. By Louis Chauvois. Foreword by Sir Zachary Cope. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1957. Pp. 271. $7.50.) The three hundredth anniversary in 1957 of William 
Harvey’s death was signalized by the publication of this vivid biography in an English 
translation of the French original. Its author, now seventy-six years old, in 1955 received 
the Prix d’Histoire et de Philosophie des Sciences awarded by the Académie des 
Sciences for his papers on the history of medicine. Except for his biography of Professor 
d’Arsonval, Dr. Chauvois’ previous books have been mainly on his professional specialty. 
He is the former directeur adjt. du Laboratoire de Physique Biologique des Hautes 
Etudes at Paris. Harvey has been Chauvois’ hobby and his hero for more than thirty 
years. He has studied Harvey’s books and his letters; he has sought out the writings of 
his predecessors and his contemporaries; he has traveled in recent years to places asso- 
ciated with Harvey from Padua and Venice to London and Essex. His medical knowl- 
edge and his evident competence in Latin support and amplify his translations of the 
sources and his tracing of Harvey’s developing ideas about the circulation of the blood. 
His conclusion is that Harvey is “among the three or four master intelligences of all 
time.” The organization of the book is clear cut. After an imaginary reconstruction of a 
day in Harvey's life in London at the height of his career, Chauvois presents the story 
of his life, then discusses his work and his methods and the opinions on them held by 
his contemporaries and successors, Finally he evaluates Harvey’s discovery according to 
modern science and as a guide to physicians today. Here he emphasizes his interpreta- 
tion of Harvey’s conception of the heart as a motor furthering the circulation of blood 
that originates not in the heart but in the great vena cava. Written with verve and 
conciseness, the book is intended for the intelligent layman, to whom it should prove 
both useful and interesting. It is also valuable because other biographies of Harvey in 
English, those by Malloch (1929) and D’Arcy Power (1897), belong almost to another 
era, Chauvois brings to his subject both the science of the mid-century and recent 
scholarly research. The historian will welcome the evidence presented about the recep- 
tion accorded Harvey’s discovery in France, especially the facts about the significant 
help given its spread by court literary circles, At the same time he may regret the use 
of imaginary reconstructions, the insufficient data given in the bibliography, and the 
rather limited index. (That William Oughtred’s last name is consistently misspelled 
may be the slip of the anonymous translator). He also may notice the limited reference 
to American scholarship, notably the lack of reference to Chauncey C. Leake’s studies of 
De Motu Cordis. For students as well as for the general reader, however, Chauvois has 
performed a valuable service in presenting at this time a readable, well-substantiated 
account of one of the founders of modern science, 

Stonington, Connecticut Doxotuy STIMSON 


RICHARD BAXTER AND PURITAN POLITICS. Edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Richard Schlatter. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1957. Pp. 
178. $4.50.) Richard Baxter is well known as the great Puritan preacher of mid- 
seventeenth-century England. As a conservative Puritan in politics who hated democracy 
and favored a limited monarchy of king, Lords, and Commons he is not nearly so 
familiar to students of the period. In this little book Professor Schlatter has presented, 

as far as it is possible, the political Baxter. But the saintly preacher could never separate 


a 
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church and state. In his opinion only the godly should govern, should elect and be 
elected to parliament. In the Dr. Williams's Library in London Schlatter found three 
unpublished letters of Baxter: one to Sir Edward Harley of 1656, another to John 
Swinfen of 1659, and the third to Thomas Bampfield of 1660. In these letters Baxter 
gives advice and opinion on the fluid political status of England in those critical years, 
The editor of this volume also discovered three of Baxter's unpublished pamphlets deal. 
ing with the political changes and crises of the years 1659, 1683, and 1691. To these 
he has added two chapters of Baxter’s A Holy Commonwealth, published in only one 
edition of 1659, in which the famous Puritan has left in print his political views of 
the day. To present these seven writings of Richard Baxter to the reader, Schlatter has 
composed a splendid introductory essay in which he depicts with many quotations from 
Baxter's numerous other published works his political views and the nature of the man 
in the light of the changing politics of the era. It is to be hoped that the editor of this 
most helpful book, which is an excellent introduction to one aspect of Baxter’s thought, 
will soon give us a much needed full-length biography of the man. 

New York University HaxoLo HULME 


MEN AND POWER, 1917-1918, By Lord Beaverbrook. (London: Hutchinson and 
Company; distrib. by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., New York, 1956. Pp. xlil, 43-447. 
25s.) A year after the Canadian-born Max Aitken entered the House of Commons in 
1g10, he became secretary to another Canadian, Bonar Law, the new leader of the 
Unionists. As Lord Beaverbrook, he was in Lloyd George’s war coalition; then, after 
building his newspaper empire, he entered Churchill’s war coalition, Thus his political 
career rotated around three different axes, and the greatest of these, by inference, was 
Churchill. Men and Power is not a continuation of Politicians and the War, 1914-1916 
(1928). Instead of recounting political events, Lord Beaverbrook treats the crises that 
grew out of these events and attempts to show how individuals met these crises. He 
obviously believes that great men make history. This personal narrative, he insists, is 
“entirely independent of party or personal affiliations.” Mechanically the book has few 
faults. All but one of the two dozen photographs are well chosen, The chapter headings 
are lively, though one or two are obscure. The introduction contains excellent biographi- 
cal sketches. The bibliography is impressive; the texts of documents in the appendix are 
informative, particularly the Derby letters, The use of letters as footnote indicators, 
however, is clumsy. Beaverbrook’s preferences make his politicians all the more vivid. 
His dislike for Asquith carries over from his previous book, his continuing admiration 
for Bonar Law is well supported, and his qualified views about Churchill in 1928 give 
way to praise for the gigantic figure of another war. His satire on Curzon overlooks 
the groundwork for Rothermere and the coordination of the two air services. He ignores 
a real cabinet crisis and its source, Henderson and the Stockholm Conference. Too much 
credit goes to the role of a misplaced paper in saving the coalition and leading to the 
Liberal breakup. His treatrnent of Irish problems, of quarrels between generals and 
Lloyd George, of the hapless work of Derby, and, above all, of the king’s quiet influence 
commands respect, for Beaverbrook was so often right. 

DePauw University Corn G. Prerson 


THE FATEFUL YEARS: MEMOIRS, 1931-1945. By Hugh Dalton. (London: 
Frederick Muller Ltd. 1957. Pp. xvi, 19-493. 30s.) Dr. Hugh Dalton, one of the more 
robust leaders of the Labour party, was a colleague always outspoken and sometimes 
difficult. This second volume of his memoirs covers the period from the party’s electoral 
debacle in 1931 to its great victory in 1945. There are frank observations on his colleagues 
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and opponents, some of whom, such as Henderson and Bevin, fare better than others, 
e.g., ‘Cripps and Laski. Dalton at first supported Morrison for the Labour leadership 
and found the choice of Attlee “a wretched, disheartening result,” but he changed his 
opinion with the revelation of Attlee's capacity during the years of the war and his 
premiership. Dalton tells of his efforts to rouse his party to a greater sense of reality in 
foreign affairs, He joined with Bevin and Walter Citrine to get rid of the pacifist lead- 
ership and to convince the party of the need for rearmament, This group consistently 
opposed the Chamberlain policy, urged support for the Czechs, and battled for an 
Anglo-French-Soviet pact. It was due in large part to these men that Britain entered the 
war a united country. Dalton also relates the Labour party's decisive part in elevating 
Churchill to power and his own wartime service as minister of economic warfare and 
president of the Board of Trade. The final chapter on Labour in power contains the full- 
est account yet published of the last-minute switch in cabinet making that sent Dalton to 
the! Exchequer and Bevin to the Foreign Office. The evidence presented is against the 
theory of influence from the palace or any other quarter. The decision was that of Attlee 
himself, Although for a moment shaken by Bevin’s desire for the Exchequer, he reverted 
to his earlier plan largely because Bevin and Morrison, who unhappily always rubbed 
each other the wrong way, would probably not have worked well together on the home 
front. So it came about that Dalton was Attlee’s first chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the concluding volume of these memoirs it will be interesting to have Dalton’s version 
of how he fared there. 

Stanford University Cart F. Brann 


. HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military Series). 
Edited by J. R. M. Butler. THE DEFENCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. By Basil 
Collier. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; distrib, by British Information Services, New 
York. 1957. Pp. xix, 557. $9.29 postpaid.) HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR (United Kingdom Civil Series). Edited by Sir Keith Hancock. INLAND TRANS- 
PORT. By C. 1. Savage. (London: H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and 
Co,; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1957. Pp. xvii, 678. $8.84 post- 
paid.) The critical historian and general reader who wish to explore in detail the history 
of Great Britain in the Second World War may turn with confidence to such volumes 
as these. Each is a work of fine scholarship, based upon extensive exploitation of unpub- 
lished official sources; each is written incisively and attractively. Mr. Collier’s narrative 
should capture a wide public; Mr. Savage’s should appeal to economists, economic his- 
torians, and businessmen; but each author has much to offer any reflective reader, for 
sputnik has made modern technology and war inescapable problems for even the most 
other worldly. Collier has written the first official history of the defense of the United 
Kingdom during the critical years 1939-1945 from an interservice viewpoint. Three 
great dangers threatened Great Britain at that time: starvation through severance of sea 
communications, invasion, and air attack as a prelude to invasion. The first major 
danger has been analyzed by Captain Roskill, The War at Sea, and Miss C. B. A. 
Behrens, Merchant Shipping and the Demands of War; hence Collier devotes most of 
his volume to the other two great perils. In the first few chapters, he gives the back- 
ground of British retrenchment, disarmament, and rearmament in the 1918-1938 period 
and analyzes the British military situation on the eve of war. He next presents the grim 
story of Operation “Sealion,” the German plans and preparations for landing troops in 
‚Britain, and the steps taken by the British war cabinet, chiefs of staff, and commanders- 

, in-chief of the home fleet, home forces, and fighter command to oppose them. Collier 
: then gives a superb, richly documented account of the “Battle of Britain”-—the Luft- 


‚ waffe’s attempt to gain air superiority over southern England and the English Channel 
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nd the air defense measures used so successfully by the British. The author also presents 
he little-known story of British air force activity after October, 1940, against less serious 
wt harassing German air and submarine attacks upon Britain and British coastal ship- 
ing. In the last part of the book Collier contributes a valuable discussion of the origin 
md development of the flying bomb (V-1) and the long-range rocket (V-2) and of the 
3ritish measures for counteracting them. His final chapter is a brilliant summing up of 
he main events and their significance. Savage very competently describes the nature and 
volution of the British government’s inland transport policy during the Second World 
Var. He first outlines the main developments from 1914 to 1939 and explains the prewar 
reparations and the presuppositions underlying them. In the second part of the book 
e covers the period of “twilight war” from September, 1939, to the summer of 1940, In 
'art III he examines “The Critical Year” from September, 1940, until the summer of 
941, during which inland transport policy was discovered to be weak in certain respects 
nd was reconstructed. In Part IV Savage covers “The Years of Austerity,” 1941-1945, 
luring which the Ministry of War Transport imposed increasing restrictions on the use 
£ inland transport and directed inland transport resources toward meeting the most 
ssential demands upon it. One great achievement of this ministry was its detailed plans 
hat enabled British inland transport—railways, road transport, coastal shipping, and 
anals—to play a vital part in the Normandy invasion of 1944. The author succeeds in 
ringing out the main economic problem of organizing inland transport for war, namely, 
losing the gap between the limited supply of inland transport resources and the gigantic 
var demands made upon them. Confirmation of the main points made in these two 
'olumes is to be found in such supplementary works as those by Seymour Freiden and 
Villiam Richardson, F. H. Hinsley, Klaus Knorr, and Leslie E. Simon, but the reader 
vill be rewarded by the fresh detail and insights contained in these books by Collier 
nd Savage. 

tutgers University Stoney RATNER 


THE NATIVE POLICIES OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES IN JAVA AND 
¡UMATRA: AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION. By John Bastin. (New York: 
Ixford University Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 163. $4.80.) Mr. Bastin contributes substantially 
o the much argued controversy between British and Dutch historians concerning the 
valuation of Stamford Raffles’ administrative role in Java and Sumatra from 1811 to 
825. The author has utilized the relevant archival materials available in London, 
nainly in the india Office Library, and also Dutch sources. Whereas British students 
ave praised the founder of Singapore as the intrepid spirit who was denied full scope 
n the exercise of his imperialistic genius by Calcutta’s and London’s shortsighted restora- 
ion of Dutch rule in the East Indies after 1815, the Dutch have denounced him as an 
ipinionated braggard whose quixotic reforming efforts only aggravated confusion. 
Jastin’s study tends to support the Dutch estimate, Raffles was personally ambitious, a 
loctrinaire liberal, and a “manifest destiny” British imperialist. He was convinced that 
he pattern of colonial administration developed in Bengal was intrinsically superior to 
he exploitive Dutch system in Java, with its utilization of the authority of the native 
egents to force delivery of exportable commodities on a pattern of semislavery. His 
conomic and political views were clearly acts of faith, firmly entertained despite his 
epeated failures to apply them successfully. He always managed to find explanations 
hat preserved both his convictions and his aplomb, however unconvincing his repre- 
entations were to Calcutta and to London. He was, in short, a paternalistic autocrat 
vith an unusual penchant for running up blind alleys. When his initial efforts in Java 
1811-1813) to realize revenues from trade profits failed, he undertook to introduce, as 
. liberal substitute for Dutch policy, the land settlement and revenue system developed 
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in Bengal. He bypassed the native regents, thereby impairing their authority, but failed 
to devise any alternative system of tax collections from villagers who had no cash in- 
come. The desa chiefs were, furthermore, incompetent to perform the duties of land 
recorder and collector assigned to them, Raffles, in 1813-1814, dared not explain his 
embarrassing predicament to Calcutta for fear the Company would veto outright his 
ambitious plans to colonize the islands for Britain, His concern for administrative re- 
forms in Java was probably less than bona fide. Even more confused and inept was 
Raffles’ administration of Britain’s possessions on the west coast of Sumatra from 1818 
to 1825, although again some of the difficulties (such as the collapse of the world pepper 
market) were beyond his control. The deficit in Sumatran governmental revenues 
usually had to be met by shipments of rice and opium from Calcutta. Raffles strengthened 
the powers of the local chiefs in Sumatra, a policy in direct contradiction to that which 
he had espoused in Java. Bastin remarks that this was not the only time in British 
history when expediency was elevated to the status of a new philosophy of government. 
The book is often repetitive and is not particularly easy reading, but it is revealing in 
its details and refreshing in its candor. 

Ohio University Joan F. Capy 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series Five (Medical). Volume II, 
THE ISLAND CAMPAIGNS. By Allan S. Walker. (Canberra: Australian War Me- 
morial; Sydney: Angus and Robertson Ltd. 1957. Pp. xvi, 426. 35s.) The preceding 
volume of the medical subseries of Australia’s official history of the Second World War 
dealt with the campaigns in the Middle East and the region of Malaya, The present 
one is concerned primarily with the various campaigns in New Guinea but also treats 
of the operations in Bougainville, New Britain, and Borneo and of medical problems 
arising in Australia. It provides useful information about the general conditions under 
which the war was conducted in the islands as well as about purely medical history. 
As' the many photographs serve to emphasize, the devoted medical services worked in 
very difficult circumstances in this theater, the transport of wounded men being an 
especially thorny problem, Battle casualties were not the whole story, however. At certain 
times and places malaria was a more dangerous foe than the Japanese, and much of 
the volume is taken up with accounts of the fight against it The description of the 
“drill” for administration of atebrin on parade in the Sixth Australian Division is the 
most extraordinary thing in the book. If this was really carried out—which the re- 
viewer must say he doubts—the Australian soldier must be a much meeker character 
than he has been made out to be, The volume is a valuable and interesting addition 
to the literature of the war. It would have been still more valuable if the author and 
editor had not chosen to leave it wholly undocumented. A future volume will deal with 
the medical services of the Australian navy and air force. 

Army Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada C. P. STACEY 
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RENE LOUIS D’ARGENSON, 1694-1757. By Peter Gessler. [Basler Beiträge zur 
Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 66.] (Basel: Verlag von Helbing & Lichtenhahn. 1957 
Pp. vii, 226. 12 fr.S.) This work represents an attempt to set forth d’Argenson’s politi- 
cal and economic ideas through the medium of biographical narrative. The resulting 
volume is a convenient manual that brings together considerable factual information 
concerning the various phases of d’Argenson’s life and thought; it is based upon ex- 
tensive research in the voluminous manuscript sources. In spite of these assets, the book 
is disappointing. Throughout his narrative, the author jumps from the specifics of 
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Argenson’s career to his ideas and back again, quite neglecting the interrelations of 
ase elements and the broader significance of each. Important segments of d’Argenson’s 
ought, such as his Gallicanism, are merely mentioned in passing, and none is given 
equately detailed exposition. In only two sections of the book is there any attempt to 
esent an analytical statement of d’Argenson’s ideas. A portion of the chapter devoted 
the “Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien et présent de la France” includes an 
eresting but mechanical survey of his concepts of the state, the general welfare, 
vereignty, law and administration, self-government, and the manner in which 
alitarian democracy might be introduced into the monarchical state. Also, parts of 
> last chapter sketch d'Argenson's economic ideas with emphasis on free trade and 
ly summarize his many scattered writings on this subject. These brief portions are 
> best in the book and adequately demonstrate a phenomenon typical of the En- 
htenment: how an important member of an outstanding family of jurists and ad- 
nistrators might become thoroughly imbued with the advanced ideas of his age. 
le work concludes with an extensive bibliography. 

own University WinLiam F. CHURCH 


OEUVRES DE LAVOISIER, CORRESPONDANCE. Fascicule 1, 1763-1769; Fasci- 
le II, 1770-1775. Selected and annotated by René Fric, Preface by Louis de Broglie. 
ublié sous le patronage de l’Académie des Sciences.] (Paris: Editions Albin Michel. 
55; 1957. Pp. xvii, 249; 252-536.) The Oeuvres of Lavoisier, edited by J. B. Dumas 
d Edouard Grimaux, were published in six volumes, from 1861 to 1893, without the 
rrespondence save for a few items. Grimaux announced his intention to publish the 
rrespondence also, but for some unknown reason failed to do so. Since 1925, René 
ic, engineer and lecturer at the Institut de Chimie of the Université de Clermont, 
s devoted his efforts to this project and by assiduous investigation has assembled 
ne 1,100 items, of which only 293 appear in these two volumes, Scholars therefore 
ıy conclude, and hope, that other volumes will follow, bringing the published cor- 
spondence down to the time of Lavoisier’s death, May 5, 1794. The letters published 
> by no means all by Lavoisier; perhaps an equal number are letters to him, and a 
w letters between third parties found in the Lavoisier papers are published, inasmuch 
they throw light on him. A few rare papers already published in the Oeuvres have 
en reprinted. The editor has scrupulously reproduced the wording and orthography 
the original and has designated the depository of each letter. His footnoting may be 
en to some criticism, in that several score biographical sketches, chiefly on scientists 
d political figures, are given at excessive length, often one to two pages, whereas a 
w pertinent lines might have sufficed. On the other hand, a much greater number of 
tes on matters and minor persons mentioned in the letters would have been welcome. 
nus, additional notes on subjects like the geological features of the regions of France 
aversed by Lavoisier and Guettard, on aspects of the Régie de Tabac, on Lavoisier’s 
entific apparatus, and on the outcome of projects such as his alembic for distilling 
a water would have added to the reader’s enlightenment. In general, however, the 
iting has been of a high type. The work should be of great value to all interested in 
e history of science, to those who would study the tobacco monopoly, to biographers 
Lavoisier (for his personal qualities are admirably revealed), and to those who would 
iderstand better the background of the Revolution. 

niversity of Kentucky Suetsy T. McCrory 


DIE SANSCULOTTEN VON PARIS: DOKUMENTE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER 
ILKSBEWEGUNG, 1793-1794. Edited by Walter Markov and Albert Soboul. Fore- 
rd by Georges Lefebvre. (Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 1957. Pp. Ixxiv, 531. DM 38.) 
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This collection of 112 documents relating to the activities of the Paris sans-culottes be- 
tween April, 1793, and May, 1795, draws almost entirely upon unpublished manuscripts 
from various repositories in the French capital. Each document is printed in both 
French and German, but the explanatory footnotes and Mr. Markov’s introductory 
essay are in German. Most of the material takes the form of minutes, petitions, and 
observations of the sections of Paris, those forty-cight pulsating revolutionary centers 
where the butcher, shoemaker, wigmaker—the people down below—relished the un- 
accustomed sound of their own voices, Their strong, ungrammatical, and verbose lan- 
guage poured a white hot patriotism less admirable for wisdom than for energy. In 
the early chapters the royalists, nonjuring clergy, federalists, and Girondins drew the 
fire, but in the later sections the new bourgeois patriots of the White Terror busily 
denounced the men who served on the revolutionary committees. There was no compro- 
mise, no half tones. One was simply white or black, patriot or traitor. Very little humor 
can be found in these pages and what little there is, is as simple minded and heavy 
handed as that of Citizen Garin who petitioned to change the name of rue Contrat 
Social to rue des Deux Scélérats in an effort, the editor judges, to memorialize hatred 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. Every student of the Revolutionary government 
searches for more precise definition of the activities and influence of the sections, We 
should like to know to what degree the sectionnaires directed policy or pushed policy 
makers to action. These documents probe such questions; for example, they tell us 
what we have known for a long time, that during the Terror the sans-culottes required 
the maximum on prices and hated the “aristocratie bourgeoise.” But the answers to the 
larger issues are tentative and can only complement what we already know or suspect. 
Taking these documents as a whole, one could make a reasonably strong defense of the 
thesis that after June, 1793, the sections mirrored the wishes of the central authority. 
Was this out of conviction or fear? When Soboul’s current research on the sections 
appears, many of these general questions may be resolved. 

Northwestern University RicHaro M. Brace 


LA POLITICA ESTERA DEL GUIZOT (1840-1847): L'UNIONE DOGANALE— 
LA LEGA BORBONICA. By Salvo Mastellone. [Storici Antichi e Moderni, Nuova 
serie 12.] (Florence: La Nuova Italia. 1957. Pp. xii, 219. L. 1,600.) This conventional 
study in diplomatic history centers on the attempts of Guizot to reestablish French 
prestige without risk of war after the humiliation of 1840 in the Near Eastern crisis. 
The first phase, which concerned continental policy primarily, involved an attempted 
Franco-Belgian customs unton—an obvious reply to the Prussian-dominated Zollverein— 
with the possibility of the eventual inclusion of Holland, Switzerland, and the Kingdom 
of Sardinia. Blocked by the opposition of both French industrialists and the Great 
Powers, Guizot then turned toward the Mediterranean in hopes of creating a “Bourbon 
League” by dynastic alliances among the ruling families of France, Spain, and the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, This involved, of course, the whole complicated question 
of the Spanish marriages. Guizot obtained partial success by restricting the choice of 
bridegrooms to members of the Bourbon family (including the Duke of Montpensier 
as husband of the Spanish Infanta), but only at the price of alienating Britain. In any 
case, Guizot’s “victory” over Palmerston was as brief as it was hollow, Mastellone 
writes clear, straightforward prose. His unpublished sources include documents and 
correspondence from the Archives Nationales and the Quai d’Orsay (both of which 
have been utilized before on these subjects) and the Archivio delle Due Sicilie. His 
‘story fills in additional details but does not differ substantially in either facts or con- 
clusions from existing standard accounts, The best work on the Spanish marriage 
question is still that of E. Jones Parry, The Spanish Marriages, 1841-1846 (London, 
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1936), on which Mastellone relies heavily, A more detailed treatment of the proposed 
Franco-Belgian customs union (which, however, appeared too late to be consulted by 
Mastellone) is contained in H.-T. Deschamps, La Belgique devant la France de Juillet 
(Paris, 1956). The volume is handsomely printed and contains a detailed table of con- 
tents and an index of names. It does not contain a formal bibliography or catalogue of 
sources, but the footnote citations are quite satisfactory. 

University of Wisconsin Ronvo E. CAMERON 


SEVILLE ET L'ATLANTIQUE (1504-1650). Premiére partie, PARTIE STATIS- 
TIQUE. Tome VI, Parts 1 and 2, LE MOUVEMENT DES NAVIRES ET DES 
MARCHANDISES ENTRE L'ESPAGNE ET L'AMÉRIQUE DE 1504 A 1650. Tome 
VII, CONSTRUCTION GRAPHIQUE. By Huguette and Pierre Chaunu. [Ecole pratique 
des hautes études, VI° section. Centre de recherches historiques, Ports, Routes, Trafics, 
Volume VL] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1956; 1957. Pp. 473; 487-1097; 143. 7,800 fr. the 
set; 1900 fr.) Earlier parts of this work have been reported upon in this journal (see 
AHR, LXII [October, 1956], 128 and LXII [October, 1957], 111) by J. H. Parry and 
the present writer. My review stated that “the full value of the work cannot be forecast 
until all the volumes appear, though it surely will be great.” The parts now under 
consideration support that evaluation. They are, unfortunately, even more difficult 
than were the earlier volumes to summarize briefly while adequately suggesting the 
richness of the data being manipulated. Tome VI has a lengthy explanation of its 
tables preceding the tables themselves, which are in five parts, each with two or more 
series. The first three parts (totaling twelve series) organize the facts about ship move- 
ments (by ship types, tonnage, and ages, by speed of voyages, by years and in gross, 
and by pairs of terminal ports) and about the value of the cargoes as revealed by the 
tax records, Parts IV and V tabulate “losses at sea and by war” and “merchandise and 
prices.” Some data on the latter subjects have been gleaned from the Venetian archives, 
for comparison or as a supplement to the Spanish record, Tome VII needs little com- 
ment, since it presents, in a variety of graph forms, data already offered in tabular 
form. It has value, however, especially for the graphs showing adjustment of the sea 
routes to growing oceanographic knowledge and to changing conditions in the colonies 
and the graphs localizing ship losses, All the above is handled with convincing clarity 
and precision, without discernible errors. The promised interpretative volumes are still 
to come, but it is already certain that this work ranks among the historical masterpieces 
of its century. 

University of California, Los Angeles RoLAND Dennis Hussey 


THE AMBASSADOR PREPARES FOR WAR: THE DUTCH EMBASSY OF 
ARNAULD DE POMPONNE, 1669-1671. By Herbert H. Rowen. [International Schol- 
ars Forum, Volume 7.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. Pp. viii, 210. Gldrs. 19.) 
Arnauld de Pomponne was sent to the United Netherlands as ambassador of Louis XIV 
in 1669 with the assignment to secure Dutch assent for French ambitions in the 
Spanish Netherlands; failing that, he was instructed to hold Dutch attention while 
Louis and Lionrie forged a ring of alliances and prepared for the war that would 
destroy the Netherlands’ will to resist. The Triple Alliance, the threat of an anti-French 
coalition, the fate of the Spanish Netherlands, the uncertainties of English, Swedish, 
and Imperial policies, the problems of French alliances, subsidies, and military power— 
these were the factors that occupied the stage in European diplomacy. Since Professor 
Rowen has made Pomponne’s embassy the center of his study, these problems are re- 
flected in the actions and ideas of a company of interesting people in the Netherlands 
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and France from DeWitt and William IH of Orange to Lionne and Van Beuningen, 
and it should be remarked that they do come to life in these pages. Rowen may be 
criticized for not writing a book about the origins of the Dutch war, but those readers 
who are content to read the book that he did write will be rewarded generously for 
their effort. Seventeenth-century diplomatic history is always a complex, fast moving 
story. Diplomats negotiated in all directions, leaving the historian with the often mad- 
dening task of unraveling their true intentions, Within the limits that he has set for 
himself, Rowen’s exposé is both skillful and sure; his picture of Pomponne, the seven- 
teenth-century master diplomat, and of the problems of his profession is among the best 
that this reviewer has read. Those historians who seek to establish economic causation 
will be interested to note that Rowen plays down mercantilism and, indeed, Colbert 
himself as factors in the background of the Dutch war. His evidence so completely 
left Colbert out of the picture that Rowen feels called upon to add a short discussion 
of the problem. He is convinced that political rather than economic forces were re- 
sponsible for the Dutch war. His may not be the last word to be written on the ques- 
tion, but future writers will have to consider Rowen's interpretation. The reader of 
this monograph cannot but express surprise over the fact that, although it is largely 
based upon unprinted manuscript materials, the research and the writing for this book 
were both completed on this side of the Atlantic, Microfilming of documents has 
changed some of the conditions of scholarly labor. Rowen is to be congratulated for 
his resourcefulness in obtaining the raw stuff for this history as well as for his skill in 
presenting it. 

University of Minnesota Jonn B. WoLzx 


DEN EUROPEISKA KONFESSIONSPOLITIKENS UPPLÖSNING 1654-1660. 
RELIGION OCH UTRIKESPOLITIK UNDER KARL X GUSTAV. By Sven Görans- 
son. [Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1956:3.] (Uppsala: Almquist and Wiksell. 1956. 
Pp. 365.) During the seventeenth century secular attitudes made themselves increasingly 
felt in the international relations of European states, the rigidities of dogma began to 
give way to the somewhat more flexible demands of simple “moral law,” and religious 
motivations were noticeably subordinated to reasons of state. Göransson sets forth, with 
great detail and clarity for so intricate a subject, an important part of this process. He 
shows how Sweden under Charles X Gustav, caught up in the opportunities and crises 
of the Northern War, changed or abandoned one by one the roles and programs drawn 
up for her by the religious “idea men” of Europe, who for decades had touted her as 
“Champion and Protector of Protestantism,” God’s “Chosen Instrument” for bringing 
about the unity of Christendom, “Preparer of the Millenium,” ete. Primarily a historian 
of religion, the author does not spend much time analyzing the warriors, merchants, 
and statesmen who brought in the new (but not entirely new) secularism and real- 
politik. He neglects the impact of many factors (e.g., virtually nothing is said of the 
role Russia played in the Northern War), and this is indeed unfortunate. What he has 
done, however, is splendid. Góransson concentrates upon an examination of the efforts 
made to maintain the religious motif in international affairs and upon the men who 
made them. For him, the central figures of the story (insofar as they are not ideas) 
are men such as the incomparable Comenius of the Bohemian Brethren, Durie and 
Hartlib of Cromwellian England, Drabicius, the seer who helped move Rakoczy of 
Transylvania, Matthias, bishop of Strángnás in Sweden and principal “unionist” in the 
Lutheran camp. Drawing upon source matcrial and publications from all of northern 
‚and central Europe, Göransson shows how these men and their adherents influenced the 
statesmen of the day. He traces their prophecies, programs, demands, and hopes—and 
then shows how all of them went glimmering. The story of Charles X Gustav’s re- 
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ligious positions is well told. Góransson does not moralize, but the facts come out with 
impact. The warrior-king was promoter of toleration for Calvinists when he hoped 
for the alliance of England and Brandenburg; he stretched to sponsor “national” Cathol- 
icism when he had a chance to become king of Poland; and he became rather nar- 
rowly Lutheran when Brandenburg and the Dutch were his main enemies. One 
watches this spectacle without particular revulsion. Pathetic, however, are the religious 
pressure groups and publicists who, in attempting to utilize the state and the statesman, 
ended by becoming more and more the servants of the latter until, their ideas hope- 
lessly compromised, they ceased to matter. 

California Institute of Technology Heinz E, ELLERSIECK 


NORGE, SVERIGE OG DEN ENGELSKE TRELASTTOLL, 1817-1850. By 
Magnus Mardal. (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 1957. Pp. 226.) In 1814 an independent 
Norway united with Sweden, the principal bond of the union being a king in common. 
Norway had been seriously impoverished by a long war, a stringent British blockade, 
and a succession of bad harvests. The forests were her chief asset and the export of 
timber her national economic life line. Until 1807 England had been the leading 
customer for Norway's timber, but during the war Britain granted high tariff prefer- 
ences to timber from her North American colonies. Following the war powerful mer- 
cantile and shipping interests fought hard for their retention. This book is a compre- 
hensive and well-documented study of Norwegian efforts to effect a breach in the 
British tariff wall. As a country offering but a small market for British goods, Norway 
was in a weak bargaining position, Moreover, her tariff policy was based on free trade, 
that of Sweden on protection. The king controlled the foreign relations of the united 
kingdoms; their common foreign ministers and their diplomatic representatives in 
Britain were always Swedes. Charles John, the former French marshal Bernadotte 
(king, 1818-1844), sought to weaken Norway’s democratic constitution. Aristocratic 
Sweden was more to his liking, and, of course, he had to give due weight to the 
special economic interests of the larger of his two kingdoms though they sometimes 
conflicted with the interests of the smaller. Norwegians suspected that he and the 
foreign service controlled by him were both lukewarm in their efforts to lower British 
tariff barriers. Mr. Mardal shows, however, that as far as Swedish-Norwegian ministers 
in London were concerned this suspicion was unfounded. These ministers faced in- 
surmountable obstacles until Britain in 1846 ended her intraimperial preferential tariff 
system. The author has carefully examined a wealth of source material. He shows that 
an issue which to a superficial observer might seem local and trivial actually was linked 
with international politics. The problem was, in fact, part of the background for the 
later treaty whereby Britain and France guaranteed the territorial integrity of Norway 
and Sweden against Russia. 

University of Wisconsin PAUL KNAPLUND 


THE WINTER WAR: FINLAND AGAINST RUSSIA, 1939-1940. By Väinö. 
Tanner. (2d ed.; Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 274. $5.00.) 
This is the first full and authoritative account in English of the origins and diplomacy 
of the Soviet-Finnish war in 1939-1940, in which the author, leader of Finland’s Social 
Democrats, played a central role, as minister of finance in the prewar cabinet and 
foreign minister during the three months of war. His book is largely a compilation of 
notes and diary entries written at the time and presents an authentic picture of events 
as he saw them. Mr. Tanner reveals that as early as April, 1938, the Soviet government 
began pressing for strategic advantages along the Gulf of Finland, expressing the fear 
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that Germany might try to use Finland as a springboard for aggression against Russia. 
Finland at the time relied on strict adherence to Scandinavian neutrality for her se- 
curity. Efforts to establish a closer association between Finland and Sweden foundered 
on Soviet opposition, and the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact finally deprived Finland of all 
hope of German support against Soviet pressure, The most fascinating part of the book 
is Tanner’s firsthand report on the Finnish-Soviet negotiations in October-November, 
1939, in which Stalin demanded a frontier revision north of Leningrad and the 
peninsula of Hanko on the southern coast of Finland for use as a Soviet naval base, It 
was this latter demand that the Finnish government found impossible to accept, fearing 
that the base might be used not only for defending the approaches to Leningrad but 
also for subverting Finnish independence. This fear was confirmed when the Russsians 
invaded Finland on November 30, 1939, and immediately set up a Communist puppet 
government in Helsinki. The latter part of Tanner’s book consists of a day-to-day ac- 
count of his efforts to make peace on honorable terms or, failing that, to obtain effective 
military assistance for Finland’s hard pressed army. Britain and France offered to send 
troops, but Tanner suspected they were more interested in taking over Sweden’s iron 
ore fields on the way than in helping Finland. In the end, Finland had to accept peace 
on. terms far harsher than the demands she had originally rejected, but her resistance 
was successful in that it forced the Russians to abandon the puppet government and 
with it their apparent aim of conquering all of Finland. Tanner's book is an invaluable 
source for the study of Soviet policy in Finland, It is regrettable, however, that the 
American publisher has failed to edit the text for the benefit of readers who lack an 
intimate knowledge of Finnish conditions. 

Finnish Embassy, Washington, D. C. Max JAKOBSON 


UBERSICHT UBER DIE BESTANDE DES DEUTSCHEN ZENTRALARCHIVS 
POTSDAM. [Schriftenreihe des Deutschen Zentralarchivs, Nr. 1.] (Berlin: Riitten & 
Loening. 1957. Pp. 232.) In 1946 the Zentralarchiv was established in Potsdam (occupying 
a new building in 1955). It has taken over what remained—about half—of the holdings 
of the former Reichsarchiv in the same city and accessioned other records that had been 
in the central government offices of the Reich and Prussia when the war ended. In- 
cluded also are most of the Prussian state archives, the Hohenzollern archives, and 
some private papers. For administrative purposes the records are divided among four 
divisions; the provenance principle is observed in the arrangement of the records. The 
present guide, compiled by six professional archivists and their fourteen assistants, 
covers the holdings of Division I, the largest. Following an informative introduction 
of some twenty pages, it gives a brief administrative history of each agency and then a 
brief description of its records (amount, date scope, subdivisions, each with date scope, 
finding aids, bibliography). The system suggests that of the first Guide to the Material 
in the National Archives (1940). Here, too, the legislative records head the procession; 
those of the Reichstag, 1867-1938, consist of approximately 4,280 volumes, The records 
of the Ministry of Justice (Reich), 1842-1945, consist of 21,431 volumes. Toward the 
back of the book the private papers are listed alphabetically by name of person; under 
Veit Valentin one notes thirty-six letters of Professor Erich Marcks. According to the 
introduction the arrangement and description work has progressed to the point where 
70 per cent of the records are usable, Searchers and archivists will find interest in com- 
paring the Ubersicht of the Zentralarchiv with Die schriftlichen Nachlasse in den 
zentralen deutschen und preussischen Archiven, which the Bundesarchiv in Koblenz 
published in 1955. 

National Archives CARL L. LOKKE 
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JAHRESBERICHTE FUR DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE, Neue Folge, 3./4. Jahrgang 
1951/52. Edited by Fritz Hartung. [Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin.] 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 439. DM 48.) Compared with the slim 
Volumes I (literature of 1949, published in 1952) and UI (for 1950, published 
in 1953) of the Neue Folge of the Jahresberichte, the 4,604 entries of Volume II-IV 
are proof of the mounting intensity of historical work dealing with German topics in 
Western and Eastern Germany as well as abroad. The large number is the more sur- 
prising since an effort has been made to list only writings of general interest for German 
history and to omit items of purely provincial and local significance; large-scale duplica- 
tion of the bibliography on contemporary history since 1917 currently published in the 
Vierteljahrshejte für Zeitgeschichte has likewise been avoided. The reintroduction of a 
section on military history under the ostentatious title “Wehrgeschichte” coincides with 
the end of the demilitarization concept. The slow progress of this eminently useful tool 
is to be regretted. The index of authors and the topical index are excellent. 

Library of Congress Fairz T. Epsremy 


MAX I. JOSEPH VON BAYERN: PFALZGRAF, KURFÜRST UND KÖNIG. By 
Adalbert Prinz von Bayern. (Munich: F. Bruckmann. 1957. Pp. xii, 892. DM 28.) This 
work is a well-written and richly documented biography of Max I. Joseph, elector of 
the Palatinate and Bavaria from 1799 and king from 1806, by his great-grandson, 
former German ambassador to Spain. German historical writing has been rather critical 
of the first Bavarian king, largely because of his French orientation, It is the authar’s 
view that he deserves better, because no other policy could have saved and aggrandized 
Bavaria. Max. I. Joseph emerges as a modern king who had the “best heart” and helped 
his people as well as he could—points which will arouse less dispute than the author’s 
attempt to make the king appear more independent and less influenced by his minister 
Montgelas than he actually was. The evidence presented shows him often wavering and 
not a strong personality. To some degree, the king’s indecision reflected the precarious 
geographic situation of Bavaria between two major powers, Austria and France, neither 
of which tolerated an independent and “neutralist” Bavarian state. After the defeat of 
Bavaria and Austria in the Second War of Coalition, Bavarian policy was given a new 
direction, not only because of the increasingly dominant position of France but also 
because Austria even after 1742 and 1778 continued quite openly her aspirations toward 
the annexation of Bavaria. Though the alliance with France transformed Bavaria into 
the foremost German satellite of Napoleon, the new pro-French, basically pro-Bavarian, 
policy, tested in the wars of 1805 and 1809, turned out to be surprisingly successful, 
especially since Bavaria, just in time before the battle of Leipzig, changed sides, thus 
saving herself and retaining her substantial gains. From numerous archives, including 
some that have been destroyed during the last war, the author has drawn a wealth 
of material relating primarily to Bavaria’s foreign policy. Since he makes it a point to 
let the sources speak for themselves, there is less evaluation than one might have wished. 
The king’s family life is treated in detail, but internal policy is not adequately covered. 
In spite of its merits, this work is not the definitive biography of Max I. Joseph of 
Bavaria. 

Youngstown University AxrreD D. Low 


HOLSTEIN UND HOHENLOHE: NEUE BEITRAGE ZU FRIEDRICH VON 
HOLSTEINS TÄTIGKEIT ALS MITARBEITER BISMARCKS UND ALS RAT- 
GEBER HOHENLOHES. NACH BRIEFEN UND AUFZEICHNUNGEN AUS 
DEM NACHLASS DES FÜRSTEN CHLODWIG ZU HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGS- 
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FURST, 1874-1894. By Helmuth Rogge. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1957. 
Pp. 453.) For over a quarter of a century Friedrich von Holstein was one of the most 
trusted advisers of Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfúrst, German ambassador 
to Paris, governor of Alsace-Lorraine, and chancellor of the German Reich. Yet when 
thei first two volumes of Hohenlohe’s private papers were published in 1906, they con- 
tained almost no hint of this relationship. Hohenlohe’s editors evidently had no desire 
to show how dependent the prince had been on the advice of Holstein, who was al- 
ready at that time a controversial figure. Dr. Helmuth Rogge has now written an entire 
book based on material omitted from the earlier Hohenlohe publication. “The present 
work above all makes clear the secret of Holstein's much discussed hold over important 
German statesmen: his advice was considered indispensable. Holstein not only gave 
advice on politics and diplomacy; he kept Hohenlohe constantly informed about the 
political situation in Berlin, how his reports were being received by the kaiser and the 
chancellor, how these reports might be improved or amended. He told Hohenlohe of 
every rumor that affected his person and position, he advised him when his presence 
in: Berlin would be strategically useful in counteracting influences working against him 
at court or on the Wilhelmstrasse, and he supplied advice on personnel, on salary ques- 
tions, on social obligations. He gave this advice fearlessly, often at the apparent risk of 
seriously offending the highborn prince, though be presumably realized that Hohenlohe 
had seen enough of sycophants to appreciate what appeared to be an honest opinion. 
Holstein even went so far as to warn Hohenlohe against his wife’s lack of diplomatic 
tact, It is no wonder that Princess Hohenlohe had nothing but harsh things to say about 
Holstein in later years, an opinion reflected in the memoirs of her son, Prince Alexander. 
Rogge’s work reveals a political society in which personal machinations were often 
more important than official mechanisms, in which intrigue and ruthlessness were 
considered regular means for political survival. It is interesting to note that bribery 
and stock exchange speculation (for which Holstein has subsequently been severely 
censured) were practiced as a matter of course by officials of this era—and by no means 
only by German officials, Holstein played the game, as the authors takes care to em- 
phasize, but so did Hohenlohe, Radowitz, Bucher, and Herbert Bismarck. So did 
Chancellor Bismarck himself, who in fact set the tone of his political environment. 
“Bismarck is undeniably a great man,” Hohenlohe wrote in a moment of anger to a 
relative, “but the fellow is evil through and through [cin durch und durch böser Kerl]” 
—a remark that forms a fitting complement to some of Bismarck’s own judgments about 
Hohenlohe. Although Rogge’s book brings to light no new or sensational facts about 
German policy, it fills in many political details and contributes significantly to an under- 
standing of personal relationships among members of a government in which such re- 
lationships were frequently the decisive factor. The book itself is a model of scholarly 
craftsmanship and thoroughness, a notable successor to the author’s earlier work based 
on Holstein’s letters to his cousin. 

Michigan State University Norman Ricu 


DIE DEUTSCHE SOZIALDEMOKRATIE UND DER NATIONALE STAAT, 
1870-1920: UNTER BESONDERER BERÜCKSICHTIGUNG DER KRIEGS. UND 
REVOLUTIONSJAHRE. By Hermann Heidegger. [Göttinger Bausteine zur Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, Band 25.] (Göttingen: Musterschmidt Verlag. 1956. Pp. 401. DM 24.) 
While presenting no new material that would alter our current picture of the Social 
Democratic majority party (SPD) before 1920, this is nevertheless a highly stimulating 
- book. Unfortunately it ignores some important literature by Stróbel, Däumig, Frölich, 
, Borchardt, Geyer, Marks, Dittmann, Snell, Gay, and Drachkovitch, as well as all party 
newspapers save Vorwärts. Footnotes are succinct and fairly adequate, but there is no 
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index. The author employs chiefly a topical exposition; chapters are devoted to the 
evolution of party attitudes on major issues and to individuals. Justification for an- 
other book on a theme lately handled by Berlau, Schorske, Klinkhammer, Tormin, 
Gay, and Drachkovitch seems to lie in the historic importance of the SPD’s actions in 
1918-1919. Almost two thirds of the book deals with that period. For Dr. Heidegger 
the SPD’s supreme services were rescuing the unity of the German state (subverted by 
the Armistice and Versailles) and repelling Bolshevism. Assuredly these achievements 
do shine by comparison with the failure of the CDU-CSU in our day to put the Ger- 
man Humpty Dumpty together again. Emerging from a nationalist-political reweaving 
of familiar threads is the novel motif that Marxism, with its gospel of class struggle 
and revolutionary internationalism, was a fell legacy forever preventing the SPD from 
becoming the paladin of national solidarity. Marxism handicapped the party after as 
before suppression of the Spartacists. It would have been more politic to have em- 
blazed the effigy of Lassalle than that of Marx on the party house flag! Because the 
SPD vacillated between state and party interests, failing to identify itself with eternal 
German ideals, the party lost strength after 1920, and the republic was compromised 
by its chief supporters. But nationalism in moments of crisis is a heady drink, and this 
reviewer wonders whether an SPD that had drunk too copiously of this potion would 
not have ended by striking an anti-Western, undemocratic posture. While most of 
Heidegger’s judgments merit endorsement, his failure to recognize that a cautious 
nationalism had triumphed in the party as early as the Chemnitz (1912) and Jena 
(1913) conventions may be regretted, since the omission causes some distortion, The 
view that in 1918 the SPD possessed neither the revolutionary conviction nor the 
power to fulfill its social program contradicts the assertion that the party lacked na- 
tionalist intelligence. Unconvincing, finally, is the curious apotheosis of Noske (en- 
couraged by his recent memoirs?) as the “courageous,” “firm,” “tenacious” model of 
what a Weimar Socialist should have been. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University WırLıam H. Marni 


ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ORDNUNGSPOLIZEI 1936-1945. By Hans-Joachim 
Neufeldt, Jürgen Huck, and Georg Tessin. [Schriften des Bundesarchivs, Band 3.] 
(Coblenz: Bundesarchiv. 1957. Pp. xv, 244. DM 12.) The new publication of the Fed- 
eral Archives maintains the high standard of informative scholarship set by its previously 
published studies. The volume puts all future work on the Ordnungspolizei on a firm 
basis with regard to facts, figures, and biographical information on its leading personnel. 
The painstaking research of the three contributors, which is based on records as well 
as on interviewing methods, comes perhaps as close to a definitive history of the 
Ordnungspolizei as the surviving and supporting source material will ever permit. The 
first part of the book is comprised of Neufeldt’s studies on the origins and organiza- 
tion of the Hauptamt Ordnungspolizet and Huck’s study of evacuation centers and the 
fate of the records of the Hauptamt Ordnungspolizei in the last war. The second part 
consists of a careful survey of the staffs and units of the Ordnungspolizei by Tessin. 
Students of German constitutional and administrative history will profit from Neufeldt’s 
revealing discussion of the changes in the organization of German police in the period 
of transition from the Weimar Republic to the centralized totalitarian state. The ap- 
pointment of the Reichsführer SS in June, 1936, as chief of the German police, although 
it left him formally subordinated to the German and Prussian minister of the interior, 
meant the victory of Himmler and Heydrich (who since 1934 had made the political 
police the domain of the SS) over Frick and Daluege. Himmler divided the German 
police into branches—each with a central office (Hauptamt)—Sicherheitspolizei, com- 
prising the political police (Gestapo) and the criminal police, executive organs working 
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in mufti, and the uniformed Ordnungspolizei (Schutzpolizei, Gendarmerie, and local 
police); he failed to achieve complete identification of the SS and police. The military 
trend in the Ordnungspolizei, which first became visible in its role in the occupation 
of Austria, of the Sudeten territory, and later of Bohemia and Moravia, led during the 
war to the establishment of police formations that were not only used for the pacification of 
the rear of the fighting army by combating partisans but were often deployed like 
regular army units in the front line. More than half of Tessin’s article deals with police 
troops in annexed (angegliederten), occupied, and allied territories and must be re- 
garded as required reading in any scholarly endeavor concerning Germany's “war 
empire.” 

Library of Congress Fritz T. EPSTEIN 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series D (1937- 
1945). Volume X, THE WAR YEARS, JUNE 23-AUGUST 31, 1940. [Department of 
State Publication 6491.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1957. Pp. 
lvi, 615. $2.75.) The latest volume in this valuable series of documents on Germany's 
foreign policy covers the brief period from the French armistice with Germany to the 
Vienna Award, This span of barely two months suffices to fill an entire volume because 
of the number of important issues that Germany faced at the time. To list some of 
them is to indicate the substance of the volume under review: German dealings with 
captive Belgium, Denmark, France, Norway, Poland, and Slovakia; Soviet absorption 
of the Baltic States; the jockeying for power in Bulgaria, Finland, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia; German-Italian and German-Japanese relations; peace proposals; German at- 
tempts to snare the Duke of Windsor; the bitter conflict between Hungary and Ru- 
mania; Soviet claims to Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina; and of course the evolution 
of Nazi-Soviet relations. As the self-appointed arbiter of Europe, and as a matter of 
political utility, Berlin made all these problems its concern. Yet the documents reveal 
only rarely an awareness of the historic departures from routine diplomacy that the 
German activities represented. While the quality of German reporting and instructions 
varies greatly, all in all the volume reflects the familiar combination of shrewd insight 
and striking blind spots among German policy makers and diplomatists. Some of the 
documents here presented—especially with regard to Russia and Italy—have appeared 
in other collections, but the bulk of the material is new and contains enlightening and 
fascinating nuggets. As usual, the selection and annotation are competent and thorough; 
the reader appreciates references to other collections and studies. The material is pre- 
sented chronologically, but the detailed “analytical list” permits following through 
geographic or topical threads. Footnotes also refer to additional documents deposited 
with the National Archives. Perhaps somewhat wider use of documents on foreign 
relations from sources other than the Auswärtiges Amt (such as occupied areas, intelli- 
gence, foreign trade, OKW) would have been in order for this period. 

Columbia University ALEXANDER DALLIN 


THE KERSTEN MEMOIRS, 1940-1945. By Felix Kersten. With an introduction by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. Translated from the German by Constantine Fitzgibbon and 
James Oliver. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. 314. $5.00.) Several main 
themes are pursued in this volume: first, Kersten’s achievements in influencing Himmler, 
for example, to call off the threatened resettlement of the Dutch people in eastern 
Europe and to permit release first of individuals, then of large groups, from concentra- 
tion camps; second, the presentation of Himmler’s views on the past and present (Na- 
tional Socialism and freemasonry, the church, the nobility, the diplomats) as well as 
the future (a revived Burgundian state in the “new Europe,” with France reduced to a 
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provincial “Gaul”; a planned society, approving bigamy—for the right people—yet 
creating an elite class of “chosen women”; settlement of the East by Germanic Wehr- 
bauern); third, information on Nazi leaders—a medical report on Hitler, Heydrich's 
extraordinary career, the intramural warfare of Kaltenbrunner and Schellenberg; fourth, 
the negotiations with Himmler in the winter and spring of 1944-1945, mingling the 
rescue of thousands from concentration camps with desperate German peace feelers. 
The Memoirs of Doctor Felix Kersten issued in this country in 1947 followed a narrative 
autobiographical pattern and had a more sensational tone than the present volume, 
which reproduces Kersten’s diary entries, shaken—not wholly successfully—into topical 
instead of chronological order. The earlier version contained more about Kersten, the 
new one more about Himmler. The Himmler who emerges is the now familiar image 
(is it necessarily right?) of the “naive, mystical, credulous” rather than the “terrible, 
impersonal, inhuman” tyrant, to use words of Professor Trevor-Roper. For years, Trevor- 
Roper has waged a campaign for recognizing Kersten, rather than Count Folke 
Bernadotte, as the chief agent in freeing prisoners from concentration camps in the last 
months of the war. Not surprisingly, Kersten’s claims initially roused skepticism (see 
Konrad Heiden’s introduction to the 1947 Memoirs). The new volume has an introduc- 
tion (which appeared substantially in Der Monat for November, 1956) in which Trevor- 
Roper summarizes his efforts and their outcome. American readers learned about them 
in his article and correspondence in the Atlantic Monthly, in February and April, 1953. 
Since then, Kersten’s role has become accepted as a major one, Yet the controversy leaves 
a somewhat murky atmosphere. One wonders what political and personal considerations 
may have led Bernadotte to ignore Kersten’s part and produced the long resistance in 
Swedish circles to giving Kersten his due, Trevor-Roper’s comments on Bernadotte are 
less vehement now than in 1953. One would welcome further documents and diaries, 
both to fill out the record of the various negotiations with Himmler and to remove the 
unclarities concerning Kersten’s position for six years as “medical adviser to the Grand 
Inquisitor of the Third Reich.” 

Harvard University REGINALD HL Prenps 


FALL GELB: DER KAMPF UM DEN DEUTSCHEN OPERATIONSPLAN ZUR 
WESTOFFENSIVE 1940. By Hans-Adolf Jacobsen. [Veroffentlichungen des Instituts 
für europäische Geschichte Mainz, Band 16.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1957. 
Pp. 337. DM 26.) The major part of this highly technical but lucid study by Dr. Hans- 
Adolf Jacobsen, an instructor at the new training school for German officers in Cologne, 
is concerned with discovering who worked out the plans that led to the incredible Ger- 
man military successes in the spring of 1940. These plans, the author concludes, were 
in large measure the joint work of Generals Erich von Manstein and Franz Halder and 
of Hitler himself. When the Second World War began Germany had no plan for an 
offensive in the west. Not until the end of September did Hitler issue orders that such 
a plan be worked out, and by the middle of October he decided to launch an attack 
in the west. Had such an attack been launched on November 12 as Hitler intended, 
Jacobsen contends that the outcome might have been far different from that achieved 
a few months later. But owing to bad weather conditions and the steady opposition of 
the German generals, the attack was postponed twenty-nine times. Meanwhile the origi- 
nal offensive plans had been changed almost completely. Jacobsen acknowledges that 
some of the most inspired ideas for the final German offensive came from Hitler, but 
he points out that these were never proposals worked through to their ultimate con- 
clusions. It remained for the highly trained professional officers to give Hitler’s inspira- 
tions substance. Even then, the German successes in 1940 were not solely due to the 
excellence of German planning but were attributable in no small measure to terrible 
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mistakes and bad luck on the part of the Allies. “The French must really have been 
deserted by all their guardian angels, otherwise they could and would have prevented 
that,” said General von Bock at one stage of the operations. General von Leeb com- 
mented in wonder: “It is fantastic.” But Germany paid dearly for her victories in the 
west. The remarkable success of the German plans led Hitler to believe in his ability 
as a general, After the 1940 campaign he interfered more and more in military plans 
and listened less to the warnings of his generals, with results that contributed signifi- 
cantly to the defeat of 1945. None of these conclusions are altogether new, but Jacobsen 
has written a professional military study that should clear away many misconceptions 
about his subject. 

Michigan State University Norman Rica 


Erratum: In the review of Krupp und die Hohenzollern, edited by Willi Boelcke, 
appearing on page 494 of the January, 1958, issue, the sentence containing the word 
“collusion” should read: “This report, typically enough, was sent to the kaiser from 
Bad’ Gastein; the editor evidently failed to see that Von Verdy about three weeks 
earlier had been dismissed because of his collision with Krupp.” 


THE AUSTRIAN ODYSSEY. By Gordon Shepherd. (New York: St Martin’s 
Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 302. $6.50.) This work by a foreign correspondent of a distinguished 
British paper, who had experience in Austrian postwar military goverament, is divided 
into three parts: a broad historical introduction, a discussion of the German annexation 
period and the subsequent four-power military occupation, and an evaluation of the 
Austrian state treaty of 1955 and of the Austrian neutrality status since that time. Un- 
fortunately the historical introduction presents a weak overture to an otherwise interest- 
ing study. Poorly organized, it contains a number of major errors, oversimplifications, 
and unsubstantiated assertions. A few examples must suffice. No evidence is offered for 
the allegation that “more often than not, it is the returned racial refugee from New 
York or the newer political refugee from Budapest who has amassed such quick fortunes 
as have been made in post-war Vienna,” Far too sweeping are the three following 
statements: by way of the Pragmatic Sanction “this dynastic federation of the Habsburg 
crown was declared a unified ... state”; the Magyar claim “to share supremacy with 
the Austro-Germans was plain impertinence . . .”; and “as regards effective brain 
power, the Hungarians’ record was almost as shabby” as their occupational one (an 
overwhelming proportion was employed in agriculture), The assumption that Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand was firmly committed to a trialistic empire organization is not borne 
out by the available sources, Emperor Charles formally withdrew from state affairs not 
“three months after the Republic had been proclaimed” but actually one day before, 
namely, on November 11, 1918. The Anschluss program was not deleted from the Socialist 
party program in the summer of 1934—at that time the party had been officially dis- 
solved—but in October, 1933, prior to its technical dissolution. Finally, the picture is not 
clarified by the ambiguity in the use of such words as “race,” “racial,” Austrian “nation- 
hood,” “Pan-Germanism,” which, in the author’s terms, mean different things at differ- 
ent times. Yet in spite of these serious shortcomings the second and third parts of the 
study have distinctive merits. The narrative of the Austrian resistance movement from 
1938 to 1945 is a valuable contribution to a widely neglected field of historical action. 
The discussion of the Austrian economic situation since 1945 is well observed and in- 
teresting. The analysis of the present Austrian neutrality status may be controversial, 
but it is certainly not trite. Thus the reader who is not out primarily for historical in- 
formation may peruse this study to some advantage. 

Rutgers University Rosert A. KANN 
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L'INTESA MEDITERRANEA DEL 1902: UNA FASE RISOLUTIVA NEI RAP- 
PORTI ITALO-INGLESL By Enrico Serra. Introduction by W. N. Medlicott. [Facoltà 
di giurisprudenza della Universita di Milano, XIV.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré Editore. 
1957. Pp. xxiii, 270. L. 1,500.) This able and impressive study subjects Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions between 1896 and 1902 to a microscopic examination. The author has done a superb 
research job with British official sources and private papers. He has seen some important 
documents in the Italian Foreign Office archives in addition to private letters of foreign 
ministers Visconti Venosta and Prinetti and of Count Pansa, the capable Italian ambassa- 
dor at London. The result is an improved edition of a monograph that won the Nuova 
Antologia prize in 1954. Serra skillfully traces the negotiations by which petty diff- 
culties with England were composed and the Mediterranean agreement of March, 1902, 
was achieved. Professor Medlicott and the author are technically correct that the official 
text of the agreement has never before been published. But the precise wording of the 
British assurances appears in paragraphs six and seven of Lansdowne’s dispatch of 
March 7, 1g02, to Currie, the British ambassador in Rome, which is reproduced in 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. What is new, then, is not the 
agreement but the detailed negotiations that led to the agreement. Also important is the 
description of the fears, aspirations, and methods of leading Italian and English diplo- 
mats and of Italian nervousness concerning Mediterranean interests after 1896. The 
excitable Prinetti hardly emerges as one of Italy’s great foreign ministers. He was 
feuding with Lord Currie and with the Times. Perhaps the author is correct in writing 
of a crisis in Anglo-Italian relations, but a large part of the crisis appears to have been 
in Prinetti’s mind. The British were friendly, but they had a low opinion of Italy’s mili- 
tary strength and were opposed to binding pledges for the future. Their cautious com- 
mitment seems to have quieted Prinetti even though he failed to secure pledges he 
could use to convince the Turks that they should make economic and political conces- 
sions to the Italians in Tripoli. Much more definite was a secret agreement regarding 
the delimitation of the Egyptian-Cyrenaican frontier that the British and the Italians 
made late in 1907. Useful letters are reproduced in an appendix, 

Colgate University Wiium C. Askew 


RISORGIMENTO E PROTESTANTI. By Giorgio Spini, [Biblioteca Storica, Nuova 
serie, Number 5.] (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. 1956. Pp. viii, 390. L. 2,400.) 
During the last few years Italian historians have more and more tired to broaden their 
understanding of the political, ideological, and economic forces that helped to shape 
the development of Italy for the past century and a half. The attitude of the Catholic 
Church and of Italian Catholics toward the Risorgimento and the new Italian national 
state has been ably interpreted from different points of view. Now, Giorgio Spini brings 
us Risorgimento e Protestanti, which he modestly calls “not... a history of the Protes- 
tant role in the Risorgimento [but] only a step towards such a history... . [written] 
during a pause... in the debate now going on.” Professor Spini has utilized recent 
studies and the scattered fragments of past scholarship. He has also drawn upon 
archival material. The result is a thoughtful and thought-provoking book, which poses 
many questions of considerable interest to students of the Risorgimento and should 
stimulate further research, What emerges from it is a realization that while Protestantism 
as a religious tenet had a small numerical following among Italians, its philosophical 
and moral influence on many of the men who devoted their lives to achieve Italian 
unity may have been considerable, After disposing summarily of what he calls “the 
legends” of earlier historiography on Protestants and the Risorgimento, Spini follows 
the various strands in the complicated pattern of relations between the Protestant world 
and Italy. These relations began to have significance with the ascendancy of Protestant 
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England and the decline of the Counter-Reformation and became closer after 1815. 
Then foreign Protestants and the Waldensians started to associate personal and religious 
freedoms with the cause of Italian unity. Italian expatriates, fleeing repression at home, 
found refuge and friends in Switzerland, England, and Scotland, where they were 
influenced by the political and intellectual outlook of their Protestant hosts and often 
by their religious beliefs. Worried by a resurgent Catholicism which seemed to threaten 
the established religion, English-speaking peoples saw in the Risorgimento a counter- 
weapon to sweep away papal power. Evangelical groups dreamed of converting Italy to 
Protestantism, and much money was collected during the nineteenth century for this 
purpose. The fervor of religious feeling that swept Europe during the first half of the 
century bad repercussions in Italy by fostering a greater awareness of and receptiveness 
toward Protestant ideas, going beyond the purely religious tenets. These, then, are the 
main points of Spini’s work. Little justice, obviously, can be done to them in a brief 
review, but even in such skeletal form their interest is obvious. 

Tübingen, Germany EMILIANA P., NORTHER 


BOLSHEVISM IN TURKESTAN, 1917-1927. By Alexander G. Park. [Studies of 
the Russian Institute of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1957. Pp. xiv, 428.) By writing a lucid history of the establishment of Soviet power in 
what is now called Soviet Central Asia and by providing a detailed analysis of the 
implementation of various phases of the Bolshevik minorities policy in Turkestan until 
1927, Dr. Park has admirably fulfilled his plan of presenting a case study in the relation- 
ship between the living institutions of Soviet rule and the goals to which the Bolshevik 
rulers aspire. Bolshevism in Turkestan is invaluable to every student of Soviet internal 
policy. The only other book in the field, in a Western language, comparable in exhaus- 
tiveness is Baymirza Hayit’s Turkestan im XX, Jahrhundert (Darmstadt, 1956). Park’s 
book lacks the sense of immediacy produced by Hayit’s use of Turkic language sources 
and his lifelong experience in the area, On the other hand, Park observes a scrupulous 
detachment, whereas Hayit makes no effort to conceal his personal involvement in the 
subject matter of the book, The Soviet political and memoir literature of the early 
twenties was, by later standards, untrammeled—a circumstance that the author employs 
to good advantage. The well-documented chapters on Soviet policy toward Islam, agri- 
culture, education, land reform, and economic rationalization provide ample justification 
for the author’s conclusion that the Soviet regime has failed to achieve a solution to 
Russia’s nationality policy that provides for a degree of tolerance and respect for human 
dignity. The author’s contention that the basic pattern of Soviet policy had been estab- 
lished in 1927, the terminal year of the study, is convincingly demonstrated, Park’s first 
book has made a real contribution in an important area, 

Washington, D. C. FlerBERT S. DINERSTEIN 


FAR EAST 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN INDONESIA AND MALAYA: A STUDY IN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. [Issued 
in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1957. Pp. 321. $5.75.) The authors have written a study of the evolution of Western 
enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya during the past century and a quarter, with emphasis 
on the period since 1945. The main outlines cover familiar ground, but the book, based 
on research in Europe and Southeast Asia, includes much new material, The critical 
commentary accompanying the description of each phase of economic life is notably 
impartial, The cautious pessimism about the probable future of Indonesia in particular 
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will not find favor with Asian nationalists, but they will find it hard to controvert the 
evidence, Altogether this is a valuable and reliable addition to the literature on South- 
east Asia. A brief but adequate history of Western enterprise from the early nineteenth 
century onward is followed by separate chapters on each phase of development—agn- 
culture, mining, banking, shipping, public utilities, commerce, and manufacturing. While 
the authors are concerned chiefly with Western enterprise, they pay adequate attention 
to the Chinese and their growing importance, especially where they impinge upon 
Western economic activities. The Indonesians and Malays hardly appear except as the 
indispensable laborers and cultivators of small holdings. The authors do not dismiss the 
possibility that they may in time replace the Westerners, but they are not overly hopeful. 
They think it more probable that the economic future of the Federation of Malaya lies 
in a development of the growing partnership between Westerners and Chinese, since 
both will have need of one another for a long time to come. They point out that in 
Indonesia the government's attempt to supplant Westerners by Indonesians has re- 
dounded to the economic benefit of the Chinese, who, as always in Southeast Asia, are 
unpopular but indispensable. The authors’ verdict on Western enterprise is that without 
it and the diverse resources it commanded the development of wild and uncultivated 
regions would not have taken place. They grant that the motive was profit and not 
philanthropy, but they point out that “in the past social welfare came as a by-product of 
economic development.” They are skeptical whether the United Nations, United States, 
or United Kingdom would be able to provide the very large sums in grants and long- 
term loans that would be necessary to replace private investment, and they believe that 
“there is all experience to testify that improvements in social welfare ... can be realised 
only in conditions of economic prosperity.” 

University of Minnesota Lennox A. Miıtıs 


UNITED STATES 


THE HISTORICAL THINKING OF CHARLES A. BEARD. By Elias Berg. 
[Skrifter Utgivna av Statsvetenskapliga Foreningen i Uppsala, XXXVII.] (Stockholm: 
Almquist & Wiksell. 1957. Pp. 83. Kr. 3.) This small book professes “to give an analysis 
of Beard's economic interpretation and of his historical relativism.” “Strictly theoretical” 
in purpose and point of view, it goes quite “beyond Beard's own statements” and under- 
takes to extract from them “their possible and probable meanings.” This going beyond 
Beard is necessary, it seems, because his statements show but “a vague and common- 
sense character” and lack “precision.” The author hopes to overcome these linguistic 
deficiencies, which conceal “serious theoretical problems,” by reexpressing Beard's am- 
biguities in a language of symbols and cumbersome logic that he has compounded out 
of the esoteric barbarisms of the numerous logicians and social scientists cited in the 
book. More than a simple clarification of Beard's “vague” writings is intended, however. 
When the author speaks of having a “theoretical” purpose, he means that he wants, 
among other things, to evaluate Beard's writings as theory; he wants to separate their 
“theoretical” truth from their chaff and error. In order to realize that purpose, he puts 
Beard's statements through a process of “theoretical” evaluation that has all the subtlety 
of thrashing in Kansas. Beard's works are reduced through evaluative beating, blowing, 
and sifting to a mere “grain of truth.” What few such grains result weigh light, very 
light indeed. Witness what was thrashed out of the economic interpretation: “He [Beard] 
was right in agreeing with the opinion that the satisfaction of certain basic material 
needs is a prerequisite for all forms of social life.” Witness what came out of “histarical 
relativism”: “His critique of causation in history is less than convincing, and his view 
that the validity of historical writings is relative seems to be justified only in a very 
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limited sense.” Witness finally what was yielded from Beard as a person, as a thinker, 
and as a force in the intellectual world: “Beard was not a systematic or penetrating 
thinker. .. . Yet his theoretical contribution to American historiography was important: . 
acting as a kind of popularizer of more original and profound—but frequently less 
sensible—thinkers, he emphasized essential aspects and problems which had previously 
been neglected by American historians.” It is gratifying and encouraging to find a 
European scholar sufficiently interested in Beard to write even a small book about him. 
This reviewer hopes, however, that he may be forgiven if he admits to a slight pang of 
regret because this book about a great American historian does not show a more histori- 
cal point of view. Some European social scientists apparently share with many of their 
American counterparts the conviction that common sense, even bad common sense, 
when reduced to number and letter symbols and ponderous circumlocution, takes on 
‘precision and clarity and scientific validity. 

University of Oregon LroyD SORENSON 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: A CHAPTER IN AMERICAN CULTURAL 
HISTORY. By George P. Schmidt. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 
1957. Pp. viii, 310. $6.00.) About two thirds of this book is an often penetrating and 
always engaging history of the rise, long heyday, and decline of the classic (and of 
course classical) liberal arts college. It was, Professor Schmidt writes, a unique American 
institution, dominating the field of higher education through the century between the 
founding of Dartmouth in 1769 and the accession of President Eliot of Harvard in 1869. 
Individual colleges ran remarkably true to a type until they were engulfed by a flood, 
the main sources of which were the Western state universities, German scholarship and 
higher criticism, and the theory of evolution. The last third of the book is a commentary 
on liberal education after the deluge. Occasionally this portion of the volume becomes 
a tract for the times, which admittedly call for instruction about the meaning of liberal 
education. Schmidt draws heavily upon his own research, notably into the nature of the 
old-fashioned college as a going concern, and also upon the accumulating literature on 
the history of higher education. This book repeats one or two factual errors and fails to 
squeeze all of the juice from its secondary sources, but it reflects the prevalent desire to 
subject the clichés of academic life to historical analysis. It will be a pity if this portrait 
of the liberal arts college itself reinforces a popular stereotype. Schmidt stresses the 
polarity between academic progressivism and conservatism (“Dewey vs. Hutchins”) and 
between the static homogeneity of the old college and the dynamism of its successors. 
Alma mater may be all things to all men today, but is she really suffering from a simple 
schizophrenia? She may once have been complacent, but did she go completely to sleep? 
If so, how is one to account for the fact that conservative Yale was sufficiently awake to 
grant the first American Ph.D. degrees? Harvard had some yeastiness long before 
Eliot's time; and Union had its Eliphalet Nott, Brown its Francis Wayland. Reform did 
come from within as well as from without the college. Schmidt refers to these matters 
but hardly does them justice as evidence of the continuity between the old education 
and the many new educations that came after it. 

University of Chicago Ricuarp J, Storr 


THE NEGRO IN INDIANA: A STUDY OF A MINORITY. By Emma Lou 
Thornbrough. [Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXXVII.] (Indianapolis: In- 
diana Historical Bureau. 1957. Pp. xiii, 412. $4.50.) Although Indiana’s Negro popula- 
tion was never large, numbering less than three per cent as late as 1900, it was not without 
its impact in shaping legal and social patterns, In Miss Thornbrough's study this role is 
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described and analyzed. In the ante bellum period the free Negro was regarded as an 
undesirable; despite the Northwest Ordinance, slavery and long-term indentures of 
Negroes were common practices in territorial Indiana. After its admission to the Union 
in 1816, the state legislated against Negro immigration and offered aid to its Negro 
inhabitants who would leave for Liberia. In the years following the Civil War the 
Negro population rose sharply with the coming of the emancipated slaves, most of 
whom flocked to the river towns. Increasingly articulate, these urbanized Negroes sought 
to get ahead through political action and formal schooling. This study closes with the 
year 1900 (since that “is as logical a stopping point as any”), but the author furnishes 
an epilogue sketch of the last fifty years. The Negro’s recent general progress is por- 
trayed as substantial; however, note is taken that Indiana still retains her century-old 
law against interracial marriages. This work is organized topically, with the Civil War 
as a dividing line. If this arrangement entails a chronological journeying back and forth 
for the reader, the compensations are many in this instance. A full-length historical 
study of the Negro’s role in a non-Southern state seldom appears; it is the more note- 
worthy when such an undertaking is marked by painstaking documentation and ready 
knowledge of the influences exerted by sectional and national patterns. The author is not 
deceived by the monolithic appearance that the Negro group often takes in the eyes of 
others; she is conversant with the crosscurrents inside the minority group as well as its 
standard united front responses, 

Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 


THE SEMINOLES. By Edwin C. McReynolds. [Civilization of the American 
Indian Series, Number 47.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 397. 
$5.75.) The span of this book is from earliest white contact with the aborigines of 
Florida to around 1900, when the survivors of removal and their descendents are found 
in Oklahoma. The central theme of the first six chapters is imperial rivalry; most atten- 
tion is given to principals of Spain, Great Britain, and the United States. This section 
was written largely from secondary sources, and glimpses of the Seminoles are super- 
ficial. Difficulty with documentation for a period as late as 1819 is admitted by the 
author. There is greater use of primary sources and more analysis as the question of 
removal is developed. The presence of Negroes—slave or free—among the Seminoles 
is shown to have greatly complicated their relations with the United States and with 
the Creeks among whom they were first settled in the West. The territorial governor 
of Florida, John Eaton, was made United States minister to Spain in 1836 because he 
favored justice for the Seminoles; Richard K. Call, a Florida man, suited Jackson and 
the Florida settlers better. General Thomas S. Jesup, who commanded United States 
troops in 1837, is presented as a good soldier, a sincere person much maligned, but a 
poor statesman. Detention of Wild Cat at St. Augustine, from which he escaped, is called 
a major blunder of the war, since this was the only chief capable of keeping Seminole 
resistance alive and the only one who might have cooperated in peaceable removal. It 
is interesting to meet Sherman as a young lieutenant sent out to escort Wild Cat to 
Fort Pierce, to observe the cool and deliberate manner in which he handled the chief, 
and to find his view that it would have been better to leave Florida to the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Generals who assumed great responsibility in the final struggle between Indian 
and white gained experience in Florida or en route to Indian, territory. Dr. McReynolds 
has added considerable detail to our knowledge of United States-Seminole relations. His 
book could, however, have been much more readable had too frequent reliance upon 
quotation been avoided, had greater attention been given to organization, and had some 
trivia been omitted. 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee . Henry E, Frrrz 
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THE PAXTON PAPERS. Edited with an introduction by John R. Dunbar. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1957. Pp. xi, 399. Guilders 24,50.) In the seething resentment 
that followed the Seven Years’ War and the Pontiac uprising, a group of Pennsylvania 
frontiersmen massacred the protected Indians of Conestoga Manor in Lancaster county 
and a much larger group marched on Philadelphia to press the demands of the West. ' 
These events touched off a monumental pamphlet warfare that split the colony in half 
and laid bare its underlying tensions, In this volume Mr. Dunbar has reprinted twenty- 
eight of some sixty-three pamphlets related to the affair of the “Paxton boys.” His selec- 
tion is generally sound; he has eliminated the publications least concerned with the 
massacres and those chosen include the best of the partisan pieces, although some of the 
~ links in the chain of argument have been left out. Because of the rarity of the original 
pamphlets, this will be a useful collection. It makes generally available a body of source 
material important for the understanding of colonial society and of the ensuing Revolu- 
tion. The political and social history contained is readily discovered, but in terms of 
intellectual history, the pamphlets are somewhat frustrating. Dunbar has arranged them 
in as good a chronological order as possible, but how the ideas of each pamphlet are 
related to the other pamphlets and to the discordant elements of Pennsylvania society 
is not at all apparent. Benjamin Franklin, Hugh Williamson, and David James Dove 
are among the identified authors, Prose, poetry, and dialogue are all displayed, but the 
result is not impressive in a literary sense. The deadly repetition of the same narrative 
in one pamphlet after another will lead the general reader to sample rather than to 
consume this book. The special student will regret that not even the titles of the pam- 
phlets not included have been supplied. Dunbar’s introduction presents the Paxton 
affair satisfactorily. He has even added some new elements to the story. His principal 
weakness is an occasional lack of awareness of the most recent ideas about the under- 
lying conditions of the conflict, the extent of the suffrage, for example. In editing, 
Dunbar has fulfilled his duty without supplying any new data, In a few cases he has 
failed to present easily accessible information, such as which pamphlets were translated 
into German. Yet in the large view, his understanding of the affair and his general 
handling of his materials are good, 

New York University Brooks HINDLE 


WAR COMES TO QUAKER PENNSYLVANIA, 1682-1756. By Robert L. D. David- 
son. (New York: Columbia University Press for Temple University Publications. 1957. 
Pp. vii, 245. $5.00.) War came late to Quaker Pennsylvania. When it finally came in 
1755, after nearly three quarters of a century of unbroken peace, it was the result, Mr. 
Davidson argues, of “profit seeking and politics” in the colony and “the clash of rival 
empires in a world-wide arena.” Whether it was Quaker pacifism, adroit diplomacy, or 
Pennsylvania’s relatively unexposed position that had given the province its long im- 
munity from war he does not make clear, though the question is a moderately interesting 
one and not ungermane, one would think, to his subject. He does make it clear that by 
the last years of his period, the Quaker policy could hardly be called pacifist (since 
Pennsylvania was actually contributing as much to the prosecution of Indian wars as 
any colony not directly involved in them, and its objections to contributing more were 
no longer grounded on religious scruple), the diplomacy of James Logan and Conrad 
Weiser, which had produced a Pax Pennsylvanica in the backwoods, had backfired with 
the alienation of the Delawares and the Shawnees, and imperial expansion had brought 
a fateful collision in the Ohio country that marked the end of isolation and the begin- 
ning of a world war. His narrative of the crowded years from 1749 to 1756, which Alls 
the second half of his book, is competent. Yet all this is familiar ground. Davidson 
exploits no new sources; he relies largely on the published Colonial Records of Pennsyl- 
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vanıa and makes little use of manuscript material. He displays no special insight into 
Indian psychology, no remarkable grasp of imperial affairs, and almost no literary skill, 
all of which is unfortunate for a book that must inevitably stand comparison with the 
work of masters like Parkman and Gipson. The book, moreover, is disconcertingly 
strewn with trivial errors. The reader constantly stumbles over names unknown to 
history, such as “Conracoeur” and “Joincairé” (identified as French military com- 
manders) and “John Hamburg” (supposedly a Quaker stockholder in the Ohio Com- 
pany), as well as authors and titles unknown to bibliography (e.g., Beers, American 
and West Indies; Gipson, Zones of International Freedom; Hans Poppel, Map of the 
British Empire in America). The quotations that I took the trouble to check showed a 
disturbingly high incidence of inaccuracy in transcription and citation. In short, scholars 
and general readers interested in the story of how war came to Quaker Pennsylvania 
will be well advised to seek it in other books, 

Swarthmore College FrEDERICK B. Tories 


JOSEPH REED: A MODERATE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John 
F. Roche. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 595.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1957, Pp. x, 298. $5.00.) During his comparatively short 
span of life (he died at the age of forty-three), Joseph Reed had an active and varied 
career, He was educated at Princeton and studied law at the Middle Temple in London. 
On returning to his native New Jersey he engaged in the practice of law and became 
involved in local politics. Subsequently he settled in Pennsylvania, where he became 
president of the provincial congress, a delegate to the Continental Congress, and ulti- 
mately president of Pennsylvania, Meantime, he served as aide to General Washington 
and as adjutant general of the Continental Army. The subtitle 4 Moderate in the Ameri- 
can Revolution ig most apt in describing Joseph Reed, for he was constantly steering 
a middle course, especially during the period 1765-1775, when bitterness was increasing 
between the colonies and the mother country. Through his correspondence with Lord 
Dartmouth, Reed did his best to persuade England to mend its ways. In America, he 
tried to prevent his fellow colonists from taking extreme steps. Furthermore, during the 
constitutional struggles within his adopted Pennsylvania, he also worked to prevent 
cither group of extremists from forcing upon the state an unwise frame of government. 
Yet in his desire to follow a middle course, Reed was often a center of controversy. This 
was especially true in connection with the Trenton campaign, when he was accused of 
abandoning hope of American victory and of applying for a British pardon, and his 
dealings with the Carlisle Commission, when he was charged with possible bribery. 
While the author does his best to exonerate Reed on these counts, he fails in the main 
to make his subject live. The reader is never adequately informed as to why Reed acted 
as he did. The reasons for Reed’s various actions are accepted by Mr. Roche but not 
transmitted to the reader, who consequently is often left with the feeling that Reed was 
motivated more by self-interest than by anything else. Certainly Roche is not always 
convincing in lauding the lofty motives of his hero. A particular instance of frustration 
concerns Reed’s adjutant generalcy. Even though he admitted he was not trained for 
such a post, he presumed to question Washington’s strategy in trying to defend the out- 
skirts of New York City and privately wrote to Charles Lee: “I do not mean to flatter 
or praise you at the expense of any other, but I confess I do think it is entirely owing 
to you that this army, and the liberties of America, so far as they are dependent on it, 
are not totally cut off.” Was Reed planning to switch horses at this point? For a loyal 
American to be involved in so many questionable incidents raises a question in the mind 
of the reader—was Joseph Reed the outstanding man the author would have us believe? 
Syracuse University O. T. Barcx, Jr. 
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NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALS, 1790-1833. By Leonard K. Eaton. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 282. $6.00.) Professor Eaton traces in an 
interesting manner the evolution of hospitals in New England in a significant period. 
Boston in 1790 was the business center of New England, and large fortunes were being 
made, especially in the China trade. Wealthy men, such as Amos Lawrence, Thomas 
Handasyd Perkins, and the Lowells, many of them Unitarians, recognized first of all 
their duty to ill and injured merchant seamen, but they were far from unmindful of 
their other social obligations, First, then, came the establishment, at their insistence, of 
the Boston Marine Hospital (1804), followed soon thereafter (1810) by a move to 
establish a general hospital. Interestingly, the mental portion of the hospital (now the 
McLean) was established three years before the general hospital (the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, 1821). Eaton sketches the character and attainments of some of the 
great men who made these hospitals great, for example, James Jackson, Jacob Bigelow, 
J. C. Warren, Eli Todd, Amariah Brigham, Samuel B. Woodward. The development of 
therapeutics in these hospitals, the high standards of treatment and of ethics that were 
an example to other communities, and the resulting growth of public confidence in hos- 
pitals are set forth. The author particularly notes the recognition by Massachusetts of the 
obligation of the state to care for the mentally ill, as illustrated by the establishment of 
the Worcester State Hospital in 1833, before either New York or Pennsylvania had a 
similar institution. The early development of the teaching facilities of the Massachusetts 
General by the Harvard Medical School, the hospital’s role in research, and the influence 
of these early institutions on the growth of other important medical institutions (Boston 
Lying-In Hospital and Eye and Ear Infirmary, for example) are described. The volume 
is of interest to the historian of medicine and of social institutions and a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature. Much material is presented. This reviewer, however, found it 
difficult at times to orient himself as to dates, and occasionally as to the particular hos- 
pital being described; may he suggest that “1835” would be simpler and clearer than 
“the following summer”? After all, historians should not be afraid of dates! 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


HENRY CLAY AND THE ART OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By Clement Eaton. 
[The Library of American Biography.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1957. Pp. 
209. $3.50.) In this biography in miniature (not a monograph as the title suggests) Mr. 
Eaton has eight short and interesting chapters on the great Kentuckian’s public career 
from War Hawk leader of 1812 to compromiser of 1850. One of the other four chapters, 
all topical in nature, is concerned with the art of politics. In this Clay was a skilled 
practitioner, says the author, but he was not a consummate master because he talked 
and wrote too much and had an inordinate craving for public office. Such defects help 
explain his failure to become President. Yet it is emphasized that his great abilities in 
“the art of the possible” were effectively exerted to preserve the Union in the three sec- 
tional compromises associated with his name. In the remaining chapters Eaton writes 
very well indeed of Clay as the planter, humanitarian, and “early Victorian gentleman,” 
bringing out those qualities of the man that captivated so many Americans of his day. 
This interpretative biographical essay is well based on the many monographs and 
detailed biographies about Clay. Its great virtue is not the presentation of new view- 
points or new materials, though the Clay papers being assembled at the University of 
Kentucky were helpful, but rather the skill displayed in selecting pertinent matter from 
a huge mass, organizing and summarizing this, distilling whole chapters of others 
into a page or two, and presenting the story in a form and style to please the general 
reader. The scholarly reader will admire this skill in the very difficult art of compres- 
sion. Yet he may well question some of the generalizations here and there as being 
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inconsistent, unqualifiedly black and white, or so simplified as to be inaccurate, The 
author in general is sympathetic to Clay, whom he characterizes as “a moderate con- 
servative,” “a cautious liberal,” and increasingly out of touch with “the little people.” 
One feels, however, that he is fundamentally unsympathetic to Clay’s policies aimed at 
the country’s industrial and financial advancement. A much better case could be made 
for these policies, at least in the opinion of this reviewer—who believes that industrial 
development does not necessarily entail “the exploitation of human labor,” and that 
“conservative” is not necessarily a reproachful word; who questions whether Clay after 
the War of 1812 sharply switched his emphasis from “human” to “property” rights or 
whether he should be classed as a “conservative” (with reproachful connotations) for 
preferring Jefferson’s approach to the slavery issue and opposing the fanatical abo- 
litionists; who thinks the time has passed when, without proper qualifications, the 
Whig party should be treated as the party of property and aristocracy, or the struggles 
of the Jackson epoch simplified into a fight “between business and democracy.” If such 
adverse reflections come to the mind of the scholar, he will no doubt remind himself of 
the severe space limitations imposed upon the author. Having with great difficulty 
shortened these remarks about the book by one half, this reviewer is not unsympathetic. 
Great indeed must have been the pressure for simplification upon an author who within 
the limits of two hundred pages writes a rounded biography of a man who for forty 
years was in the forefront of all the complexities of American life. Such reflections 
should not obscure the many solid virtues the volume has for the general reader as an 
introduction to “Gallant Harry of the West.” 

University of Virginia BeErNArRD Mayo 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER: OR SCENES AND ADVENTURES DURING A 
RESIDENCE OF SIX YEARS ON THE WESTERN SIDE OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS AMONG VARIOUS TRIBES OF INDIANS HITHERTO UNKNOWN; 
TOGETHER WITH “A JOURNEY ACROSS THE AMERICAN CONTINENT.” By 
Ross Cox. Edited and with an introduction by Edgar I. and Jane R, Stewart. [American 
Exploration and Travel Series.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1957. Pp. 
xxxiii, 398. $5.75.) With the narratives of Gabriel Franchére and Alexander Ross, Cox’s 
description of the Pacific Northwest fur trade between 1811 and 1817 is one of three 
major accounts by contemporaries, the last to appear in edited and indexed form. The 
editors have made excellent use of the opportunity to compare statements of different 
witnesses. They have supplied exceedingly useful information identifying persons, places, 
and events, In their historical introduction the editors have made it plain that Ross 
Cox, bibliographically and historically important, was a cipher in the business of the 
Pacific Fur Company and the North West Company. Unfortunately, the introduction 
is discursive and weakened by an inept style peppered with redundancies, lonesome 
pronouns, non sequtturs, and awkward phrasing. These habits of writing continue in 
the notes, too many of which seem the result of rapid writing, eg. the suggestion that 
Cox’s companions thought of him as a tenderfoot, a designation that did not appear 
until about 1850, and the unsupported remark that “cruelty of Indians to all dumb 
animals is proverbial.” 

University of Oregon Library MARTIN SCHMITT 


ROADS, RAILS AND WATERWAYS: THE ARMY ENGINEERS AND EARLY 
TRANSPORTATION. By Forest G. Hill. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1957. Pp. xi, 248. $4.00.) This volume presents the history of transportation achievements 
in the American West following the War of 1812, with emphasis upon the role of the 
Army engineers, That national defense and internal improvements were complementary 
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and interdependent was recognized early in our national history. The military value of 
internal improvements justified the participation of the War Department. The lack of 
private engineers and the inability of the War Department to educate and furnish a 
sufficient number of men trained in this field led to the development of West Point 
as an institution offering systematic instruction in engineering. The Academy thus served 
as a primary source of academically trained engineers for at least three decades. Professor 
Hill presents the thesis that the development of engineering science may be regarded 
as a social cost which the federal government helped to bear and which produced far- 
reaching social benefits. In addition to tracing the history of West Point, the author 
concerns himself with an administrative study of military organization in its relation- 
ship to transportation. Prior to 1838, the Corps of Engineers and Topographical Engi- 
neers had overlapping and contradictory functions; foreign engineers were often 
temporarily given employment with these agencies as civilians, and line officers were 
periodically assigned topographical duty. Some administrative improvement occurred 
when defense projects were assigned to the Corps of Engineers and civil works to the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers. Moreover, the practice of granting furloughs to 
military engineers in order to work for canal and railroad companies was terminated. 
Army commissions had to be forfeited by those seeking private employment. The Army 
engineers eagerly assumed responsibility in facilitating national expansion to the West. 
From the very beginning they were explorers and surveyors, as well as builders. They 
pioneered in charting the waters of the Great Lakes, in locating routes for wagon 
trains and military detachments, and in conducting topographical examinations for a 
Pacific railroad. As scientific builders, they emphasized canal construction, but railroads 
were a continuing rival for attention. From the civilian standpoint, road building, river 
dredging, and harbor improvements were perhaps the most important contributions of 
the Corps to encouraging settlement and stimulating commerce. The inadequacy of 
engineering knowledge, acute in 1815, was so completely overcome by the 1830’s that 
Hill insists the failure to institute a more elaborate system of internal improvements was 
due more to unresolved constitutional and sectional issues than to lack of technical 
ability. Although this study purports to consider the interrelationships of military and 
transportation history up to the time of the Civil War, the emphasis is placed upon the 
period prior to 1845. Developments following the Mexican War receive slight attention, 
and therefore the study includes little about the trans-Mississippi West. Hill has 
examined the literature relating to his subject, has culled the federal government docu- 
ments for evidence, and where these have proved inadequate, has examined the manu- 
script sources of the War Department in the National Archives, His book is sound and 
is destined to become a standard reference work. 

University of California, Davis W. TURRENTINE JACKSON 


BRITONS IN AMERICAN LABOR: A HISTORY OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM IMMIGRANTS ON AMERICAN LABOR, 1820-1914. 
By Clifton K. Yearley, Jr. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LX XV, Number 1.] (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1957. Pp. 
332, ix. $4.00.) Dr. Yearley’s title is misleading (as well as unidiomatic), for his book 
covers not only British immigrants in the American labor movement but also the spread 
of labor-reform ideas across the Atlantic by means other than immigration. As he notes, 
labor leaders in the United States might be either “British-born or British-inspired,” 
“American eclecticism” accounted for the taking over of many British precedents, and 
comparable industrial conditions in the two countries led to “considerable parallelism” 
between their labor movements. Even some of the Scots and Englishmen who agitated 
in America, Macdonald, Hughes, Mundella, Holyoake, were in no sense immigrants. 
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Certain others, who were immigrants, learned their unionism or socialism after coming 
to America; Thomas J. Morgan, after all, only looked “like a Chartist.” Yearley does 
not come to grips with this perhaps insoluble problem of distinguishing specifically 
immigrant influences. For that matter, he is often unable to establish that any sort of 
British influence was essential to American developments, This may be inevitable, but 
he is too quick to brush past inconclusive evidence by asserting that “we are entitled to 
believe” that some such influence was “undeniable.” A more fundamental shortcoming 
is his disregard of British ideas, of both trade unionism and cooperation, as ideas, He 
only outlines the various reform programs and nowhere seriously analyzes their pre- 
suppositions, content, or relevance to contemporary thought. “Self-help,” for example, 
was not merely the “marvelously Victorian” slogan that crosses the ocean in this book. 
In short, we have here a rather superficial, though engagingly written, account of the 
activities of certain British individuals connected in various ways with the American 
labor movement. Most of the trade unionists among them are already well known, On 
a few figures in the cooperative movement Yearley's findings are fresher but less conse- 
quential; the movement hardly depended on Thomas Phillips or John Samuel. The 
author’s difficulties with this thesis topic elicit sympathy; not so the many superfluous 
or missing footnotes, misspelled names (“Glenmorganshire,” Ira “Stewart”), and mal. 
distributed commas. 

Princeton University ROWLAND BERTHOFF 


HOMEWARD TO ZION: THE MORMON MIGRATION FROM SCANDI- 
NAVIA. By William Mulder. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1957. Pp. xl, 
375. $7.50.) The story spans the lifetime of Canute Peterson, who was given the blessing 
and the promise of Patriarch John Smith in 1844 and who died in 1902 in Utah after 
the achievement of his inheritance. But the book is not a sustained tracing of individual 
or family histories. The grand panorama is constructed like a mosaic, with phrases, 
quotations, and occasionally a paragraph from the innumerable biographies of the 
Saints, from memoirs, letters, and financial records. Scandinavians seemed to be par- 
ticularly attuned to the appeal of the Mormon missionaries, and they made up such a 
large segment of the population of Deseret that they deserve this special treatment. Of 
the thirty thousand who “gathered” in the half century after 1850, fifty per cent were 
Danes, reversing the proportions of the Scandinavian immigration as a whole. It was 
the religious factor, functioning first in the home environment in a negative manner, 
then in the migration as a stimulant, that gave the Mormon migration its special char- 
acter. Religious organization and purpose provided economic help in the purchase of 
tickets and increased family participation in the movement; experience with earlier 
English gatherers to Zion created a pattern for the organization and shepherding of 
large groups; religion inspired mutual assistance in time of trouble, and it promised a 
vision of the future both temporal and eternal. The church provided a basis for attempts 
at communal ownership and especially the development of the cooperative societies for 
which the Scandinavians appeared to have a penchant. Important in the process of 
Americanization was the fact that the Scandinavian Saints in Utah were quickly 
blended in with their English and native American coreligionists and thus lost their 
national languages significantly sooner than did their fellow Scandinavians who estab- 
lished the Lutheran or dissenter communities in the Middle West. Dr. Mulder has given 
a sympathetic yet realistic account, not failing to record the backtrailing and defecting, 
but keeping in focus the main trend. He shows polygamy to have played a part, but 
hardly a determining part, in both the Scandinavian emigration and the development 
of Utah. The account of the careful economic planning of the missionaries and the 
home church and the details of personal financing are rare in the annals of migration. 
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The book is a scholarly and highly readable treatment of a special yet fascinating chap- 
ter in the building of America, set against the background of northern Europe. 
Northwestern University FRANKLIN D. Scorr 


ORVILLE H. BROWNING: LINCOLN’S FRIEND AND CRITIC. By Maurice 
G. Baxter, [Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series, Number 16.] (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 351.) As the subtitle suggests, it is true 
that Orville Hickman Browning’s chief claim to present interest among students of 
American history lies in his relationship with Abraham Lincoln, whom he consistently 
evaluated through a haze of honest if inhibited self-appreciation as something less than 
a great man in local Illinois political circles and as something worse than a simple failure 
as President of the disunited nation. Nevertheless, the author demonstrates that a well- 
documented biography of a stuffy but intelligent lawyer-politician who managed 
throughout a long life to hold the respect of a large portion of the conservative Whigs 
and Republicans of Illinois, and later even a fair share of the conservative Republicans 
and Democrats in Washington, can fill a niche in history better than the seldom read 
but often cited diary kept by his subject for more than thirty years. The value of the 
book lies in its restrained, not to say unenthusiastic, recording of plain and generally 
(among students of the period) known facts. As the author has summarized his sub- 
ject, Browning “was not a man of great stature, ... Yet he led a worthy life, one that 
was closely associated with the growth of his state to a modern industrial common- 
wealth and with the survival of his country after a momentous sectional conflict.” Thus 
the author performs for Browning a service superior to that which Browning in his 
diary and letters performed for his friend Lincoln. 

Library of Congress Roy P. Basrer 


MR. LINCOLN'S NAVY. By Richard S. West, Jr. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1957. Pp. xili, 328. $6.50.) The opening chapters of this book tell of the 
Navy’s loss of personnel and bases before the bombardment of Fort Sumter and its 
lack of preparation for a major conflict. Succeeding chapters describe how the Navy, 
under the vigorous leadership of Gideon Welles, rid itself of dead timber in men and 
ships and evolved into the potent instrument that established a blockade of the South- 
ern coast, cooperated with the Army in regaining control of the Mississippi River, car- 
ried out amphibious operations with land forces against important Confederate seaports, 
and cleared the high seas of enemy raiders. These accomplishments, together with the 
Navy’s adjustment to novel fighting conditions and the changes wrought by modern 
technology, make up a story of epic proportions. Unfortunately the book communicates 
to the reader little of the drama and not enough of the meaning of the Navy’s role in 
the war. In comparison with the author’s earlier works, the biographies of Admiral 
D. D. Porter and Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, this book is deficient in style of 
writing, depth of presentation, and analysis of material, Judging by the relatively few 
citations (there is no bibliography), the author has concentrated mainly upon obvious 
primary sources to the exclusion of certain well-known monographs and general treat- 
ments. He seems not to have mastered the general literature of the Civil War, and as a 
result the book suffers from a Jack of sound interpretation of background material. One 
of the greatest disappointments is the treatment of the blockade. There is neither an 
adequate account of the problems in establishing an effective blockade nor an evalua- 
tion of the Navy’s accomplishments in this great enterprise. The chapters describing 
the opening of the Mississippi, the Red River campaign, and the capture of Fort Fisher 
are the best, Although maps are furnished to illustrate various crucial areas, strangely 
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nough none is available for the region around Wilmington, the last great seaport open 
o blockade-runners, | 


fayette College Epwin B. CODDINGTON 


RAILROADS IN ALABAMA POLITICS, 1875-1914. By James F. Doster. (Univer- 
ity: University of Alabama Press, 1957. Pp. x, 273. Cloth $5.00, paper $4.00.) “In deal- 
og with railroads,” Professor Doster writes, “Alabama received its first taste of the 
mblic problems of an industrial society. Clashes and conflicts were due more to misun- 
lerstanding than anything else, for the people needed good transportation service and 
trong, well-managed railroads. The railroad corporations, on the other hand, needed 
ublic good will for successful development and profitable operations. In the long run 
oth people and railroads would prosper or languish together.” This passage strikes the 
:eynote of a clearly told, fairly balanced, and fully documented story of the part played 
y railroads during four decades of Alabama politics in which they were both an unwill- 
ng “issue” in public affairs and perforce participants in the political process. “To be 
fective,” the author concludes, necessary public controls of corporate activities “must be 
pplied with honesty, thorough knowledge, and restraint.” That this was not always 
lone in the period and the place covered by the story is apparent, but it is equally 
pparent that the mistakes, misconceptions, and lack of restraint were by no means all 
m one side. Doster’s judicious study should lessen the chance of future misunderstand- 
ngs of this sort. An interesting feature of this valuable volume is a series of maps of 
mportant railway systems serving Alabama as they existed at different points of time 
luring the period covered. 
dlexandria, Virginia Rosert S. Henry 


STUDIES IN SOUTHERN HISTORY IN MEMORY OF ALBERT RAY NEW- 
OME, 1894-1951, BY HIS FORMER STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. Edited by J. Carlyle Sitterson. [James Sprunt Studies in History 
ind Political Science, Volume 39.] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
957. Pp. viii, 168. $2.50.) Four of the essays in this memorial volume deal with local 
North Carolina history; two are concerned with Civil War topics; four deal with men 
ind events in the period from Reconstruction to the New Deal. All are of good quality; 
wo, Arthur S. Link’s “The Cotton Crisis and Anglo-American Diplomacy, 1914-1915,” 
md Lawrence F. London’s “Confederate Literature and Its Publishers,” are especially 
raluable as contributions to neglected fields. On the local level, James R. Caldwell, Jr., 
hows that there was considerably more religious activity in the Carolina back country 
n colonial times than has usually been assumed, and Charles Grier Sellers points out 
he importance of local Whig efforts in pushing forward the Revolution. For the student 
of agricultural history Cornelius O. Cathey explains why North Carolina was able to do 
etter with her food supply during the Civil War than were her neighbors. J. Carlyle 
jitterson upsets some of the old notions regarding the later industrial development of 
he South in his study of North Carolina business leaders. No work dealing with local 
uistory of the South would be complete without reference to such men as William 
3lount, David Swain, Hoke Smith, and Eugene Talmadge, and the essays here on each 
of these men are done with insight and a fairness not always accorded. That dealing 
with David Swain is particularly good. This volume shows how good local history has 
ational value and makes clear the fact that Albert Ray Newsome was not only a stimu- 
ating teacher but a sound director of independent research. 

Tniversity of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 
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McIVER OF NORTH CAROLINA. By Rose Howell Holder. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 283. $5.00.) “Educate a man and you 
educate an individual; educate a woman and you educate a family.” This was battle cry 
and advertising slogan for Charles Duncan Mclver, first president of what has become 
the largest residential college for women in America, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. An energetic evangelist for education, McIver, along with his 
lifelong friends, E, A. Alderman, C. B. Aycock, and a few others, helped awaken a 
laggard North Carolina, and indeed a whole Southern region, around the turn of the 
century and led them into an educational renascence, Declaring that “nothing except 
ignorance is more costly than education,” young Mclver fought first for his “Normal 
and Industrial School” in Greensboro. It was established in 1891. Then he successively 
and successfully dealt with public indifference and hostility, penny-pinching representa- 
tives of a poverty-stricken people, and jealous heads of the sectarian colleges who 
vociferously opposed state support for “Godless Education.” After 1900 McIver moved on 
to a larger stage of activity and usefulness when he became identified with the Con- 
ference for Education in the South. He worked closely with Robert C. Ogden, George 
Foster Peabody, and such prominent Southern educators as Drs, J. L. M. Curry and 
Charles W. Dabney. The philanthropists and teachers organized the Southern Educa- 
tion Board in ıgor, and Mclver became one of the district directors. Until he died in 
1906 at the age of forty-five, he continued the work that paid such large dividends for 
his native state and region and, ultimately, the nation. McIver’s short, full life exempli- 
fied his own faith: “The teacher is the seed corn of civilization. None but the best is 
good enough to use.” Mrs. Holder is at her best in the early portions of her book 
where she charmingly describes the Scot, Presbyterian, and plantation roots that 
nourished Mclver. An index and bibliographical notes enhance the value of this first 
full-length biography, but in the latter half excessive dependence on chronology leads to 
some confusion and repetition. In dealing with many of the broader forces that affected 
Mclver's career, such as political and racial pressures, the author is much less successful 
than in making the reader admire the genial educational dynamo. 

Duke University RoBErT F. DURDEN 


CORNFLAKE CRUSADE. By Gerald Carson. (New York: Rinehart and Company. 
1957. Pp. xii, 305. $4.95.) The dry ready-to-eat cereal industry was built at the crowded 
intersection of dietary faddism, religious ultraism, and flamboyant merchandising. 
Vegetarian doctrines, based on Biblical injunctions against eating meat, became a popu- 
lar standard for revolt against the bad eating habits that made dyspepsia a well-nigh 
universal nineteenth-century ailment. These doctrines had a salutary impact, but they 
sometimes went to extremes, as in the 1863 dietary vision of the Seventh Day Adventist 
prophetess, Ellen G., White. The Adventists established a health center in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and in time sent a young man to medical school so that he would have the 
professional stature to run it. Although John Harvey Kellogg was so much of a scientist 
that he broke with the Adventists, the policies of the sanitarium which he directed 
remained nutritionally left wing. It was his brother, Will Keith, and a former patient, 
Charles W. Post, who separately had the vision and skill to turn the kind of flaked 
grains that Dr. Kellogg prescribed at the “San” into multimillion dollar fortunes. It 
suggests much to state that the first name for Post Toasties was Elijah’s Manna. Written 
for popular consumption, Carson’s Cornflake Crusade is a better work of history than 
most volumes by nonprofessionals who compose for the mass market. The research is 
extensive and reveals a use of manuscript and pamphlet sources difficult of access. While 
most of the space is devoted to a lively telling of the tales of the key characters, ample 
background is provided. The perspective is broad, and the narrower breakfast food 
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hronicle is tied well at many points to broader themes in dietary, medical, religious, 
nd marketing history. 
mory University James Harvey Youne 


THE CABINET DIARY OF WILLIAM L. WILSON, 1896-1897. Edited by Festus 
. Summers. With an introduction by Newton D. Baker. (Chapel Hill: University of 
forth Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii, 276. $5.00.) Every student of the nineties will 
rant to read William L, Wilson’s informative diary of the last fourteen months of the 
leveland administration. Wilson, as Cleveland’s second postmaster general, kept the 
nly cabinet diary during this period. Not only does Wilson’s personal record reflect 
16 turbulence of these months but it pictures the foreboding problems of the McKinley 
dministration. Wilson, a renegade college classics teacher—he was frequently called 
ae “scholar in politics”-—represented the best in the Democratic party during the late 
ineteenth century; he was a strong advocate of democracy and foe of privilege, a 
hampion of low tariff, sound money, and civil service reform, and an opponent of 
opulism, From the pages of his diary we see Cleveland bent over his desk meticulously 
reighing pension claims and congressional bills, the crushing social life of official Wash- 
igton, and vignettes of important political and business leaders, Above all we read of 
ıe hesitations, doubts, worries, hopes, and aches and pains of Wilson himself. Quite 
bviously the diary was not written for publication. Seldom do we read of a man’s 
ispleasure with his own procrastination and lack of self-discipline, especially when he 

called upon to speak or prepare an article. Apparently Wilson suffered needlessly, 
xr he is known as a compelling speaker and a lucid writer. Newton D. Baker’s splendid 
yening essay provides a perfect introduction to the diary. Festus P. Summers’ editing 
admirable and set this reviewer to rereading his first-rate biography of Wilson. His 
Glossary of Persons,” relegated to the end of the book, may disturb some readers who 
refer notes and identifications at the bottom of the page. 
'hto State University EvERETT WALTERS 


LOUIS MARSHALL, CHAMPION OF LIBERTY: SELECTED PAPERS AND 
DDRESSES. Volumes I and II. Edited by Charles Reznikoff. Introduction by Oscar 
fandlin, (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1957. Pp. xliii, 500; vi, 
21-1196. $10.00 the set.) The twelve hundred pages of Louis Marshall’s writings pre- 
‘nted in this two-volume work amply demonstrate the justification of his being termed 
champion of Liberty.” Much of his time, particularly during the last three decades of 
is career as a leader of the New York bar (Marshall died in 1929), was given over to 
tter writing, speech making, and organizational work in the interests of defending 
ws and other minority groups in the United States from being discriminated against 
ı employment, education, the professions, the armed forces, immigration, and in the 
cercise of constitutional and political rights. Similarly, Marshall was deeply interested 
ı the rights of Jews abroad and was active in urging the President and the State De- 
artment to see that the treaty making power was so used as best to aid in their defense. 
[e was one of the chief promoters of the establishment of the American Jewish Com- 
ittee, philanthropic efforts in behalf of recent Jewish immigrants, and the Jewish 
heological Seminary in America; he vigorously opposed the Zionist movement. Strong 
r liberty, he was, however, far from being a consistent liberal. While economic injustice 
er se and the plight of the underprivileged must have troubled so warmhearted a man, 
e nevertheless opposed minimum wage and workmen’s compensation laws and the 
ld labor amendment; he was particularly proud of his victory, as leading counsel, on 
te ticket scalpers’ side in Tyson v. Banton. The apparent contradiction is explained 
ı terms of close adherence to a substantive interpretation of due process and to the 
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conviction that “the Tenth Amendment... in many respects is to be regarded as the 
very heart of our organic law.” At the same time, his zeal for the cause of conservation 
was sufficient for him to assume the leadership in the antistate side of the legal battle in 
Missouri y. Holland. Marshall's writings on these and other objects of his interests are 
here arranged in twelve chapters, according to subject matter, A thirty-five-page intro- 
duction by Oscar Handlin gives a sympathetic review of Marshall's career, Notes by 
the editor are very helpful in satisfying the reader's curiosity as to the relative effective- 
ness of Marshall’s advocacy of each of the manifold causes he espoused. The distinguished 
effectiveness of Marshall’s own writing makes this work a colorful exposition of many 
issues and philosophies that played dominant roles in American social and pe 
history during the first thirty years of the current century. 

University of Michigan Lewis G, VANDER Vase 


WILLIAM E. BORAH AND THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR. By John Chalmers 
Vinson. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1957. Pp. x, 212. $4.50.) Exploiting for 
the first time in this connection Borah’s personal correspondence and numerous scrap- 
books in the Library of Congress, Professor Vinson has attempted to project the Idaho 
senator’s specific role in the events leading to the Kellogg-Briand Pact against his general 
views on “the problem of America’s proper responsibility in promoting world peace.” 
The volume follows Borah’s career from 1917 to 1931, but the author warns in the 
preface that “it is not a biography and not a complete examination of his foreign policy.” 
Almost a third of the text deals with Borah’s attitudes toward the First World War, the 
Versailles Treaty, Harding’s proposed association of nations, and the Washington Con- 
ference. Even when the main theme is reached, the author quite properly discusses at 
length such parallel developments as the battle over the World Court. Better than any- 
one else, Vinson underscores Borah’s hesitation in committing himself wholeheartedly 
to the outlawry of war and describes his close relations with Secretary Kellogg in 1927- 
1928. He clearly demonstrates that the Pact of Paris embodied Borah’s basic philosophy 
on foreign affairs, “for it did not entangle the United States in European politics, it was 
not an alliance, it did not obligate the United States, and it was not based on the use of 
force.” Despite careful research, the author’s contribution is disappointingly slight. The 
background chapters are uneven in quality, and in places the judgments seem incon- 
sistent. The main body of the work is needlessly repetitious and detailed for what it 
says. Almost everything significantly new could have been compressed into a single 
article. The story of how the pressure of public opinion compelled the reluctant diplo- 
mats to conclude a treaty renouncing war has already been told with greater breadth, 
imagination, and literary skill by Robert H. Ferrell in Peace in Their Time (1952) and, 
to a lesser extent, by John E. Stoner in S. O. Levinson and the Pact of Paris (1942). It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that henceforth Vinson will set his sights a little higher and 
turn his undoubted capacity for research to more fruitful topics, such as a biography of 
Borah or a comprehensive study of his influence upon American foreign policy. In 
future works he would do well to call upon some professional friend to read his manu- 
script and thereby eliminate the minor inaccuracies and stylistic crudities that detract 
from the enjoyment and value of this book. 

Northwestern University Ricuarp W. Lzoroip 


WILSON’S FOREIGN POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE. Edited by Edward H. Buchrig. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1957. Pp. 176. $4.50.) It is difficult to do full 
justice to this volume in a brief review. The fact that it consists of lectures delivered 
during the Wilson centennial year and is therefore a part of the general outpouring 
provoked by the commemoration should not be permitted to prejudice potential readers. 
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These are not warmed-over lectures or sentimental reminiscences. They are all quite 
sharp analyses of various aspects of Wilson’s foreign policy by men who have something 
to say. This is no mean achievement, and Professor Buehrig and his committee, who 
arranged the presentation of the series at Indiana University, deserve much credit 
for ‚a good job. Persuading President Seymour, the dean of Wilson scholars, to deliver 
the opening lecture was a master stroke with important results—the reevaluation of the 
part that Colonel House played in Wilson’s diplomacy by the man best qualified to 
define it. House’s role as Seymour now sees it is much more limited than the one 
described in The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Some scholars will protest that 
Seymour still fails to see what they would call the fatal Aaws in House’s character; be 
that as it may, even the Colonel’s severest critics will find much with which to agree in 
Seymour’s measured estimate, Buehrig, intrigued as so many other scholars by Wilson’s 
vision of collective security, has devoted his essay to probing the origins of this dream. 
Clearly and explicitly he describes them as deriving from Wilson’s and House’s own 
thinking about the problem of mutual security in the. Western Hemisphere and from 
Sir Edward Grey’s insistence upon American participation in a postwar security system. 
This is by no means new, but it is well to have the matter discussed so clearly and 
cogently, within the large framework of the development of American foreign policy. 
Professors Vinacke and Bemis, in contrast, epitomize Wilson's regional policies on a 
very broad scale, in the Far East and Latin America, respectively. Their analyses, breath- 
taking in scope, are both eminently successful and (this reviewer believes) sound, They 
both see beyond the immediate—and perhaps inevitable—failures of Wilsonian diplo- 
macy in these broad areas of the earth to the long-range vindication of Wilsonian 
idealism. Bemis, especially, makes much of this important point. Then finally comes the 
analysis by Sir Llewellyn Woodward. It is refreshing to read so emphatic a repudiation 
of Lord Keynes’s cruel caricature of Wilson (given in that catastrophic tract, The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace) by so eminent a British historian. Sir Llewellyn 
does more, however, by proceeding to his own judicious judgment on the weaknesses 
and strengths of Wilson the diplomatist. The only fault this reviewer can find with the 
volume is its title. It implies too much, for these essays deal only with certain aspects of 
Wilson’s foreign policy, not with the whole. But the defect is a minor one indeed in such 
a fine contribution to our understanding of the man who stood at the crossroads of 
modern history and helped determine the direction in which his nation would go in the 
future. 

Northwestern Universtty ARTHUR S. LINK 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE WORLD OF TODAY: ESSAYS BY ARTHUR 
S. LINK, WILLIAM L. LANGER, ERIC F. GOLDMAN. Edited by Arthur P. Dudden. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. Pp. x, 96. $2.75.) In January, 1956, 
Bryn Mawr College celebrated the Woodrow Wilson centenary by sponsoring four 
lectures on important aspects of Wilson's career. Arthur S. Link spoke on Wilson as a 
political leader, and Eric Goldman on Wilson's management of the war. William L, 
Langer gave two addresses on Wilson and foreign relations, one concentrating on the 
prewar problems of neutrality, the other on-the fight over the Peace Treaty and the 
League of Nations, These papers have now been published in book form. As might 
have been expected, given the subject, Link's contribution is the most profound and 
thorough, but since most of what he says has now appeared in the second volume of 
his biography of Wilson, the benefit obtained by publishing his talk is not very great. 
Goldman’s effort, a routine summary of Wilson’s handling of the home front, gives due 
weight to the subject’s masterful leadership without minimizing his curious failures in 
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the civil liberty area. Goldman tends to devote too much space to the uncritical recount- 
ing of questionable if colorful anecdotes from the memoirs of men such as Tumulty and 
Creel, but his summary of the war years is basically sound. Langer’s two chapters develop 
the thesis that almost from the start of the war in Europe Wilson saw himself as the 
architect of peace and a new world order and that all his actions were based on this 
vision. Langer’s view of Wilson is the most sympathetic. He says, in summary, that 
Wilson’s failings were “mostly those of his generation.” However unrealistic, Langer 
argues by way of example, Wilson’s idealism had wide support in the United States 
throughout the war period. All these papers present clearly stated points of view. Thus, 
while they are not of primary importance to the profession, they make interesting read- 
ing of the sort that should be valuable to undergraduates. 

Michigan State University Joun A, GARRATY 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND CONSERVATION, 1911-1945. Volume I, 
1911-1937; Volume U, 1937-1945. Compiled and edited by Edgar B. Nixon. (Hyde 
Park, N. Y.: Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 1957. Pp. xiv, 614; 700. $9.50 the set.) This 
is a chronological compilation, with notes and cross references, of President Roosevelt’s 
experiences with conservation, It is a first, and a very earnest, attempt to deal with a 
puzzling problem for archivists: How shall they go about making the tremendous 
masses of miscellaneous material confined to their care more available and more mean- 
ingful to the scholars and commentators who may care to use them? The Hyde Park 
officials resolved to try here a topical arrangement; the heading of “conservation” was 
probably chosen for no particularly good reason over a large number of others that 
must have offered themselves. The technique does show how a persistent life interest 
of a public man who rises to importance will run like a conspicuous thread through 
his correspondence and papers, how he will try again and again to get something done, 
having some successes and some failures. But it leaves out so much related material 
that it serves also to show the limitations of the method. Mr. Nixon has worked faith- 
fully at this project for many years and has certainly done as thorough a job as could be 
wished. He must have had problems of selection and choice at nearly every step. There 
are many loose ends in the volume, however, where solutions or decisions made in con- 
ferences of which no documentary record was made are not included. Another problem, 
beginning during the Roosevelt years, which has ‘made special difficulties both for 
archivists and historians, can be seen in the present collection. The papers of any Presi- 
dent from Roosevelt on will be those not so much of a man as of an institution. The 
separation of what is personal and what is staff work will become more and more difh- 
cult. President Roosevelt dictated many of his letters, but there is hardly a speech that 
was not the result of an elaborate process of gathering and welding together many ideas 
from many sources. The only sense in which it can be said they were the President's 
own is that he approved them; many documents must have been produced and signed 
as the purest routine, It is certainly not less but more important that there should be 
presidential leadership in this growingly complex and precarious world, and historians 
of every administration will want to study that leadership for itself. But how it will be 
possible to reveal the decision making process and, equally important, the subsequent 
maneuvering for the acceptance of decisions is hard to see. The archivists’ tasks are 
likely to become more difficult as they become more important. Hard and long as Nixon 
has worked at this compilation, it can be seen that it only partially succeeds in achieving 
the purpose for which it was intended. This is not the editor’s fault but that of the 
times and of the material. 

Greenbelt, Maryland R. G. TuowELL 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1940. In five volumes. Volume II, GENERAL AND EUROPE. [Department of State 
Publication 6496.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1957. Pp. v, 915. 
$4.00.) This volume continues the printing of general documents begun in the first 
volume for 1940 and then passes to European countries, going as far down the alphabet 
as Switzerland. The 342 pages of general documents pertain to neutrality policy, repatri- 
ation of Americans from Europe, refugee assistance, and efforts by the United States to 
stockpile strategic materials; also included are a few pages on what by 1940 were almost 
dead issues, the League of Nations and the war debts from the First World War. In the 
pages on American relations with specific countries of Europe, the bulk of the docu- 
ments pertains to France (286 pages): maintenance of relations with Vichy, concern over 
disposition of the French fleet, interest in political and economic conditions in French 
North Africa. In the main it is difficult to find any fault with the Department of State's 
selection of documents, which seems to be thorough. This is a considerable achieve- 
ment in view of the rapidly increasing number of documents filed by the department as 
the 1930's changed into the hectic 1940’s. Perhaps Foreign Relatioris for the years after 
1940 will have to run to more than the customary five volumes per year. The only 
alternative will be the most careful selection of topics for inclusion in the series. In the 
present volume some cutting would have been possible, for example, in the forty-three 
pages on representations to Spain regarding American interests in the Spanish National 
Telephone Company. A further suggestion, of a different sort, would be to improve 
the indexes to these bulging volumes, in particular, by including proper names and 
enlarging the subject index. Perhaps such a chore is now impossible because of the 
unfortunate congressional demand that documents on the wartime conferences be pub- 
lished ahead of volumes in the regular series. 

Indiana University Rosert H, FERRELL 


STILWELL'S COMMAND PROBLEMS. By Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunder- 
land. [U. S. Army in World War I: History of the China-Burma-India Theater.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1956. Pp. xviii, 518. $6.25.) General Joseph W. (Vinegar Joe) Stilwell was a name that 
rode tall in the headlines through World War H. And well it might. He shared with 
Generals MacArthur and Eisenhower the distinction of being an American, overseas, 
theater-of-war commander, To Americans everywhere, his name was synonymous with 
China-Burma-India (CBI), a large slice of the globe. That this theater was the step- 
child of Allied war effort is generally accepted. A few have challenged the validity of 
any major victory claims in that theater. All agree that such fruits of victory as were 
harvested were indeed bitter. General Stilwell was the only theater commander who 
was summarily relieved while shooting was in progress. Americans dislike unpleasant 
contemporary history. Hence, compared to writings of other theaters and sea frontiers, 
the CBI literature is scarce, conflicting, and confusing. S#lwell’s Command Problems 
is the second of a three-volume series on the CBI by the Military History Section of the 
Department of the Army. It continues Stilwell's Mission to China and encompasses the 
period October, 1943, to Stilwell’s relief, November, 1944. The book is in part paralleled 
by other narratives. Pertinent sources touch upon its scope intermittently. But actually 
the book is alone within its field and is likely to remain so for many years to come. It 
tells a difficult and most complicated story. The authors are to be congratulated upon 
having brought it off so well, and it is hardly their fault that its reading adds up to a 
rather melancholy tale. Their viewpoint is from Stilwell’s headquarters, such as 
detached, objective, intimately informed visiting staff officers might have were they 
there with no responsibility other than to know, evaluate, and comment. Seldom in 
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history has an officer had so many assignments, titles, and, in the worst Oriental tradi- 
tion, such nebulous authority as did Stilwell. The potential for tremendous authority 
was present should the encumbent of all those assignments and the wearer of all those 
titles prove himself a well-poised, cooperative diplomat, an adroit negotiator, and a 
suave coordinator as well as an aggressive military strategist and tactician. Vinegar Joe 
Stilwell did not have any of these attributes, otherwise his sour nickname from World 
War I would not have clung to him for his remaining years. That General Stilwell 
was so unacquainted with his own limitations that he tenaciously clung to all assign- 
ments within range of annexation and delegated so little to others is conclusive evi- 
dence of an inability to grow to the status of a theater commander, He appears to have 
been over his head when beyond a corps headquarters, and he neglected the high-level 
duties for those of lower echelons, where he understood the work better, From a night- 
mare of low-level command relations, to the neglect of higher duties with Chiang Kai- 
shek in Kunming, it is astounding that anything was accomplished. The all-out, well- 
coordinated attack by all Allied divisions never came off. Stilwell began looking toward 
Mao Tsi-tung’s Communist Chinese divisions as a solution—as if he did not already 
have more Chinese command troubles than he could handle. In October, 1944, Chiang 
Kai-shek, through his ambassador in Washington, achieved Stilwell’s recall. Charles R. 
Romanus and Riley Sunderland are to be commended upon a most difficult task so well 
done, l 
Wisconsin State College (Superior, Wisconsin) Jiu Dan Hitz 
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BIBLIOGRAFÍA HISTÓRICA DE ESPAÑA E HISPANOMÉRICA, Volume II, 
1955-1956. [Índice Histórico Español, Numbers 9-15.] (Barcelona: Editorial Teide for 
the Centro de Estudios Históricos Internacionales, Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Unt 
versidad de Barcelona. 1957. Pp. xxxi, 1088.) This volume republishes in bound form 
the 1955-1956 issues of Índice Histórico Español, the invaluable quarterly bibliography 
of Spanish and Hispanic American history produced by a devoted group of Spanish and 
foreign historians headed by Jaime Vicens Vives of the University of Barcelona. The 
entries, each with a summary and evaluation of content, reach the staggering total of 
15,741; this includes reviews as well as books and articles. The bound edition also con- 
tains Vicens Vives’ brief survey of biennial historiographical trends, a bibliographical 
essay by J. M. Lacarra on Spanish medieval studies, 1952-1955, and a full author and 
subject index. It should be noted that henceforth the work will appear annually, the 
1957 volume being now in preparation. 

University of Virginia C. J. Brsxko 


CABILDOS DE SANTA FE DE BOGOTA, CABEZA DEL NUEVO REINO DE 
GRANADA, 1538-1810. Edited by Enrique Ortega Ricaurte, assisted by Ana Rueda 
Briceño. [Publicación del Archivo Nacional de Colombia.] (Bogotá: Empresa Nacional 
de Publicaciones. 1957. Pp. viii, 297.) This selection of documents, mainly from various 
collections in the National Archive of Colombia, covers the activities and acts of the 
cabildo (city council) of Bogotá through the years from 1538 to 1810. The documents 
deal with all types of matters considered by the cabildo and indicate the action taken 
in each case. Subjects treated include: powers of attorney extended to individuals to 
represent the cabildo in various matters, appointments made, granting of municipal 
lands to individuals, reception of officials, especially those arriving from Spain, 
authorizations for the payment of expenses, celebration of religious festivals, including 
the participation of the cabildo, price fixing of wheat and corn; problems of meat sup- 
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ply, control of the sale of foodstuffs and liquor, the water supply of the city, roads, 
and election of ordinary alcaldes. The final document is the act of the cabildo declar- 
ing independence from Spain in 1810, The volume gives a vivid picture of the activity 
of the cabildo in carrying out its functions during the colonial period. Dr. Enrique 
Ortega, with the assistance of Ana Rueda Bricefio, has performed a worthy service to 
Colombian historiography in preparing and publishing this excellent volume, a notable 
addition to the long list of publications of the National Archive of Colombia. 
Washington, D. C. Roscoz R. Hi 


INDICE Y EXTRACTOS DEL ARCHIVO DE PROTOCOLOS DE LA HABANA, 
1588. By María Teresa de Rojas. (Havana: Ediciones C. R. 1957. Pp. xiii, 385.) This 
third volume of indexes and extracts of the notarial registers of the Archivo de Proto- 
colos of Havana by Marfa Teresa de Rojas pertains to the records of the Notary 
Martín Calvo de la Puerta for the year 1588. The original volume comprises 654 folios 
with 455 documents. The entries for each document give full details of dates, persons 
involved, and the subject. In many instances the complete text or an extensive extract of 
important documents is given. Included are powers of attorney, contracts for the sale 
of property or other business transactions, wills, and many other matters requiring 
notarial attestation. The documents reveal much regarding the economic development, 
the ideas and customs of the society, and the feelings of the creoles of Havana in the 
sixteenth century. There are indexes of subjects, persons, places, ranches, and ships. 
This is a valuable contribution to Cuban historiography, and Miss de Rojas is to be 
congratulated for her efficient labors in the Archivo de Protocolos. 

Washington, D. C. Roscoz R. Hm 


PADRONES DE LA CIUDAD Y CAMPANA DE BUENOS AIRES (1726-1810). 
[Documentos para la Historia Argentina, Volume X.] (Buenos Aires: Instituto de 
Investigaciones Históricas de la Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Universidad de Buenos 
Aires; distrib. by Peuser, Buenos Aires. 1955. Pp. xxiii, 796.) Together with Volumes 
XI and XII of the series Documentos para la Historia Argentina, this book, the last to 
be published, completes a project listing the people inhabiting the city and province of 
Buenos Aires in the years from 1726 to 1810. The three volumes are the work of Dr. 
Emilio Ravignani, who meticulously gathered the data in the Archivo General de la 
Nación. The present volume is dedicated to Ravignani, founder of the Instituto de 
Investigaciones Históricas, by the new director, Dr, Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. Ravignani’s 
sudden death in 1954 prevented his writing the prologue with which he proposed to 
introduce the first volume of his project. In its place the new director appropriately has 
reprinted an article by Ravignani entitled “Crecimiento de la población de Buenos Aires 
y su campaña (1726-1810),” which first appeared in the Anales de la Facultad de 
Ciencias Económicas, 1 (1919), 405-16. Reprinted in the meticulous, accurate, word-for- 
word transcription so common to the publications of the Instituto, the documents in the 
collection at first glance appear to be a useless hodgepodge of names. It soon becomes 
clear, however, that this is the type of publication which will help immeasurably to 
attain a clearer historical picture of life in the city of Buenos Aires and its surroundings 
in the last century of Spanish domination. It is a gold mine for the social and economic 
historian who cares to accept the excellent research of others. He may find here, for 
example, probably as accurately as he may wish, how many slaves, Indians, Portuguese, 
and people from other Argentine provinces lived in the area at a given time; how 
many were women, how many were children; what their occupations were; what pos- 
sessions they had on farms and in the towns; how large their houses were; and how 
many people lived off rentals. This is the type of research for which foundation funds 
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should be used. It is therefore the more surprising that such meticulous and compre- 
hensive publications are the result not of lavish private donations but of miserably 
small governmental appropriations. A perusal of these three volumes and similar pub- 
lications on other topics by the Instituto can do no less than make the American his- 
torian feel he has a challenge to meet in the dedicated historian of Latin America. 
University of Colorado Fritz L, HOFFMANN 


THE “FUERO MILITAR” IN NEW SPAIN, 1764-1800. By Lyle N. McAlister. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 117. $3.25.) Recorded here is the 
impact upon civilian institutions of expanding privilege within a growing military estab- 
lishment during the late decades of the history of New Spain. As the Seven Ycars’ War 
presaged the restructuring of the Spanish colonial military organization, so the privileged 
nature of that growing and presumably indispensable element came to affect the insti- 
tutional structure of subsequent Mexican life. The author traces the pattern of privi- 
lege for men of pure and mixed blood in the regular army and militia in both urban 
and remote areas and concludes that the fuero served as a general license for law eva- 
sion. Based on materials in the Archivo General de la Nación in Mexico City, the study 
blends the theory of royal pronouncement with the reality of court action by means of 
frequently cited specific cases. In the light of the role of the military in independent 
Mexico, the subject is basic to an understanding of our sister nation. Even as Professor 
McAlister’ s work tackles a significant void in historical scholarship, however, it raises so 
many questions that one inevitably laments the scope of the study. Smacking too much 
of the range of the doctoral thesis, the book, despite the author’s promise (see Hispanic 
American Historical Review, XXXII [1953], 32), lacks the breadth it deserves. 
Although it stresses the relationship between the colonial fuero and the modern 
praetorian tradition, it so ignores the interval 1795-1821 that it fails to prove the point. 
This is to be deplored because the peculiar circumstances within the period of the war 
of: independence deserve attention. The organization is excellent, but some chapters 
have misleadingly narrow titles. The system of citing archival materials is admirable, 
but one hoped-for appendix on the volume of fuero-induced litigation is missing. The 
present work so buttresses prior articles and papers as to establish McAlister as one 
from whom more on the military and institutional plane of Mexican history would be 
welcome, 

Southern Illinois University C. Harvey GARDINER 
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| ESTATUTOS, REGLAMENTOS Y CONSTITUCIONES ARGENTINAS (1811- 
1898). Notes by Ricardo R. Catllet-Bois. [Documentos para la Historia Argentina, Num- 
ber 23.] (Buenos Aires: Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas de la Facultad de Filosofía 
y. Letras, Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1956. Pp. 240.) This compilation gives students 
ahd teachers of Argentine history and politics easy access to the texts of the various 
Argentine constitutions and constitutional projects, hitherto available only in the monu- 
mental and ponderous Asambleas Constituyentes Argentinas of Dr. Emilio Ravignani. 
The present work retains the footnotes appended to these documents by Ravignani. 
The proliferation of charters during the first two decades of existence of the Argentine 
state (there were six unsuccessful constitutional launchings between 1811 and 1826) 
reflects the profound regional, provincial, and class cleavages within the new state and 
especially the economic imbalance between the wealthy port and province of Buenos 
Aires and the rest of the country. The total breakdown of efforts at national unification 

ind centralized government was signalized by the rise of Rosas; during the period of 
his ascendancy the Argentine states were loosely united in the Pacto Federal of Janu- 
ary 4, 1831 (not given in this volume). Maturing economic changes and general disen- 
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chantment with the Rosas regime led to the fall of the tyrant and the adoption of the 
famous Constitution of 1853, which with the changes introduced in 1860, 1866, and 
1898 remained the fundamental charter of the Argentine people until the rise of Juan 
Perón. For reasons not divulged by the editor, he chose to omit the text of the Peronista 
Constitution of 1949, which was in effect until May 1, 1956, when the Constitution of 
1853 was restored by decree. The texts of the documents are faithfully reproduced from 
manuscript originals or contemporary imprints. In his introduction Caillet-Bois offers a 
rapid survey of Argentine constitutional evolution. 

Springfield, Massachusetts BENJAMIN KEEN 


SALVADOR BRAU Y SU TIEMPO: DRAMA Y PARADOJA DE UNA SOCIE- 
DAD. By Eugenio Fernández Méndez, (San Juan: Universidad de Puerto Rico. 1956. 
Pp. 120.) To judge this small volume by its size would be a mistake. Its author is a 
brilliant young Puerto Rican scholar, a specialist in sociology and anthropology who has 
pursued his studies in Columbia University’s graduate school. Although ‘he is only 
thirty-three years old, he has already published several volumes dealing with the his- 
tory and culture of his native land. Salvador Brau (1842-1912) was not only a minor 
poet and a renowned journalist but also a historian and a pioneer in the study of 
Puerto Rican social conditions, a liberal who advocated the emancipation of Negro 
slaves and autonomy for his country. He diligently collected the published works 
dealing with Puerto Rico and spent some time in the archives of Seville, where he 
searched for manuscript sources. If he could have been freed from the pressure of 
earning a living for his large family, he might have produced an excellent social and 
cultural history of his island home. Fernández Méndez has not attempted to write an 
intimate account of the life of Brau or to present a full analysis of his writings and his 
conceptions of history and sociology. He has rather emphasized the salient aspects of 
Puerto Rico’s political, social, and economic history during Brau’s lifetime. He gives 
special attention to the abolition movement in the island and to the troubles and hazards 
of its sugar industry, which suffered almost continually from world surpluses of this 
commodity, particularly after the development of beet sugar behind various tariff walls. 
The photographic illustrations are defective, and a bibliography is lacking; but the 
narrative is presented in superb style, and the footnotes are ample. 

University of Chicago J. Freep RippY 


THE BRAZILIAN COTTON MANUFACTURE: TEXTILE ENTERPRISE IN 
AN UNDERDEVELOPED AREA, 1850-1950. By Stanley ]. Stein. [Studies in Entre- 
preneurial History.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 273. 
$5.00.) Economic historians of Brazil have largely concentrated on agricultural or com- 
mercial, rarely on industrial, aspects. The present analysis of the cotton manufacturing 
industry partially overcomes this neglect. Professor Stein has divided his volume into 
three periods, 1840-1890, 1890-1930, and 1930-1950. The first, the era of the second 
empire, saw the birth of a paternalistic industry, precariously existing in an agricultural 
‘milieu from which it drew heavily. The second, the epoch of the first republic, wit- 
nessed government protection, only meagerly provided by the empire, which partially 
caused the industry’s expansion to the point where it produced 87 per cent of domestic 
needs in 1927. Technical improvements and production of finer materials were intro- 
duced by the larger firms concentrated in the south-central region. Elsewhere there arose 
smaller, more backward mills, necessarily producing the coarser cloth used by the 
masses, These halcyon days ended with the depression. The third period, that of the 
dictatorship and the beginning of the second republic, was the era of closer government 
relationship under the semicorporativism of Vargas. Faced with the depression, the 
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industry divided along regio-economic lines, quarreled over the importation of ma- 
chinery, and raised the cry of imminent disaster due to overproduction while it was 
working overtime. The war caused a jump in exports from under two million kilos in 
1939) to twenty-six millions in 1943. The postwar years brought limitation of exports, 
increasing government regulation, more effective criticism, and most importantly the 
realization that the industry existed not for itself but as an integral part of Brazilian 
society and economy. Stating that the greatest challenge of the industry is moderniza- 
tion of Management, Stein concludes that it is “clear that in some respects cotton manu- 
facture i in Brazil was a developed segment of an underdeveloped economy.” He further 
suggests reexamination not only of Brazil’s industrialization but also of “the generally 
accepted timing of world economic trends.” This well-written volume, which is based 
on archival and printed materials, contains, besides notes and bibliography, eight statisti- 
cal appendixes and twenty-one tables, Presenting a thorough picture of the industry, it 
will be highly serviceable both to economic historians and to Brazilian specialists. One 
general observation is that a larger volume was needed to explain, more completely 
than is done, the political background to the nonspecialist, especially since the divisions 
chosen are those usually selected for political demarcation. 

Georgetown University Georoz C. A, BOEHRER 
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RoLanD Barrues. Histoire et sociologie du 
Vêtement, Ann.: éc., soc., civil., July—Sept., 
1957. 

Auousr C. BoLrmwo. Bibliographical Note— 
The Vatican Film Library. Business Hist. 
Rev., Winter, 1957. 

Henri Brunscawic. Le monde à l'heure de 
la décolonisation. Politique française et an- 
glaise. Ann.: éc, soc., civil., July-Sept., 
1957. 

K. A. Busta. West Africa in the Twentieth 
Century, Jour. World Hist., IV, no. 1, 1957. 

Guñerr A. Caml. The Protestant Associa- 
tion and the Anti-Maynooth Agitation of 
1845. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct., 1957. 

DoucLas S. Coomss. The Augmentation of 
1709: A Study in the Workings of the 
Anglo-Dutch Alliance. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 
1957- 

PauL F. CRANEFIBLD. The Organic Physics of 
1847 and the Biophysics of Today. Jour. 
Hist. Medicine and Allied Sci., Oct., 1957. 

Eric DE DAMPIERRE. Le sociologue et l’analyse 
des documents personnels. Ann.: éc., soc., 
civil., July-Sept., 1957. 

Hewz GoLwrrzer. Esquisse d'une histoire 
générale des idées politiques au xrx* siècle 
et plus particuliérement du nationalisme et 
de l'impérialisme. Jour. World His., IV, 
DO. I, 1957. 

E. Harris Harsison. The Intellectual as So- 
cial Reformer: Machiavelli and Thomas 
More. Rice Institute Pamphlet, Oct., 1957. 

V, Isırıne. L'Écriture, sa classification, sa 
terminologie et les régularités de son dével- 
oppement. jour. World Hist., IV, no. 1, 
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STANFORD E. Lemmperg, The Divine Art and 
Its Uses: Some Early English Views on the 
Utility of History. Historian, Nov., 1957. 

Jean LEJEUNE. Les Van Eyck, temoins d’His- 
toire. Ann.: éc., soc., civil., July-Sept., 1957. 

Warrer Marxow. Bemerkungen zur geschicht- 
lichen Stellung der Siedlungskolonie. Forsch. 
zur mittelalterl. Gesch., I, 1956. 

Pius Oxiepo. Factors in West African Eco- 
nomic History. Jour, World Hist., IV, no. 1, 
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The George Sarton Memorial Issue. Isis, Sept., 
1957- 

Max SAveLLE. Is Liberalism Dead? Historian, 
Nov., 1957. 

THEODOR Scurener. Idee und Gestalt des 


übernationalen Staates seit dem 19. Jahr- 
hundert, Hist. Zettsch., Oct, 1957. 

ALAN Sıspson, History in Education. School 
Rev., Autumn, 1957. 

STEPHAN SKALWEIT. Das Herrscherbild des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Hist, Zeitsch., Aug., 1957. 
Epwarp C. THADEN. Encounters with Soviet 

Historians. Historian, Nov., 1957. 

Kari Trreme. Möglichkeiten und Grenzen 
west-dstlicher Historikerbegegnung. Zu den 
“Akten” des Internat, Historikerkongresses 
(Rom 1955). Gesch. in Wiss. u. Unterricht, 
Oct, 1957. 

V. P. Vorsm. Holbach's Social and Political 
Ideas [in Russian]. Nov. í noveish. ist., no. 
1, 1957. 

HazEL C. WoLr. The Secondary School His- 
tory Teacher. Social Educ., Oct., 1957. 

SyoweY H, Zeser. Historiography as Related 
to Criminology and Cognate Sciences. Ibid. 
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V. Gorvon Camne. The Evolution of Society. 
Antiquity, Dec., 1957. 

Crank HopxINS. Oriental Elements in the 
Halstatt Culture. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct, 
1957. 

Rosert-P. Cuarıes. Essai sur la chronologie 
des civilisations prédynastiques d'Égypte. 
Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct., 1957. 


Henry GEorGB FisHer. A God and a General 
of the Oasis on a Stela of the Late Middle 
Kingdom. Ibid. 

Hanrmann BENGTSON. Neue Quelle zur Ges- 
chichte der neubabylonische Zeit. Historia, 
Oct, 1957. 

ALBRECHT Goerze. The Syrian Town of 
Emar. Bull. Am. Soc. Oriental Research, 
Oct., 1957. 
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Joser Kume. Die Stellung der ugaritischen 
Frau, Archiv, Orientälnt, XXV, no. 3, 1957. 
H. RowLEY. Mose und der Monotheismus. 
Zeitsch. f. d. Altestament. Wissensch., 

» DOS, I~4, 1957- 

James Mexziaarr. Anatolian Chronology in 
the Early and Middle Bronze Ages. Ana- 
tolian Stud., VII, no. 3, 1957. 

Cyrus H. Gorpon. Akkadian Tablets in Mi- 
noan Dress. Antiquity, Dec., 1957. 

R B. Banpmerıı L'artista nell’ Antichitd 
Classica. Archeol. Class., TX, no. 1, 1957. 
KANTARÓ MURAKAWA. Demiurgos. Historia, 

Oct, 1957- 
N P. Nırsson. Die Griechengötter und 
Gerechtigkeit. Harvard Theol. Rev., 

iiy, 1957. 

L. G. Pocock. Samuel Butler and the Site of 
Scheria, Greece and Rome, Oct., 1937. 

Ricmaro M. Haywoov. The Symbolism of 
Sparta. South Atlantic Quar., Summer, 1957. 

Moses Hanas. Plato in Hellenistic Fusion. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1958. 

Henny R. DaMerwamn, Aspects of Historical 
Causation in Herodotus. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., LXXXVII, 1956. 

MaBEL Lang. Herodotus and the Abacus. 
Hesperia, July, 1957. 

ELi T. Wane-Gery and B. D. Merrrr. Athe- 
ian Resources in 449 and 431 B.C. Ibid. 
FeLix MARTIN WASSERMANN. Post-Periclean 
Democracy in Action: The Mytilenian De- 
bate (Thuc. II 37-48). Trans. Am. Philol. 

Assoc., LXXXVI, 1956. 

A G. Woopkean. 1G Il? 43 and Jason of 
‘Pherae, Am, Jour. Archaeol., Oct., 1957. 

Ti T. B. Ryner. The Supposed Common Peace 
‚of 366/5 ».c. Class. Quar., July, 1957. 

H. Berve. Dion, der Versuch der Verwirk- 
'lichung platonischer Staatsgedanken. Hist. 
'Zeitsch., Aug., 1957. 

Harry L. Levy. Property Distribution by Lot 
in Present-Day Greece. Trans. Am. Philol. 
| Assoc, LXXXVII, 1956. 

R, H. Smarson. A Note on Cyinda. Historia, 
| Oct., 1957. 

Id. A Possible Case of Misrepresentation in 
| Diodorus XIX. Ibid. 

E. Gassa. Studi su Filarco, Le biografie 
i plutarchee di Agide e di Cleomene (Capp. 
: I-IV). Athenaeum, XXXV, nos. 1-2, 1957. 

J. A. O. Larsen. Lycia and Greek Federal 

| Citizenship, Symbolae Osloenses, no. 33, 

| 1957. 

HERESA GOELL. The Excavation of the “Hiero- 

thesion” of Antiochus I of Commagene on 
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Other Receni Publications 


Nemrud Dagh (1953-1956). Bull. Am. 
Soc. Oriental Research, Oct, 1957. 

AnwaLpo MoMIGLIANO. Perizonius, Niebuhr 
and the Character of Early Roman Tradi- 
tion, four. Rom. Stud., XLVI, 1957. 

Puoto Fraccaro. The History of Rome m 
the Regal Period. Ibid. 

M. I. Hunpgrson. Potestas Regia. lbid. 

F. E. Ancock. Consular Tribunes and Their 
Successors. Ibid. 

E. T. SaLmon. The Resumption of Hostilities 
after the Caudine Forks. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., LXXXVI, 1956. 

F. CasracNoLi. I piu antichi esempi con- 
servati di divisioni agrarie romane., Bull. 
Comunale, LXXV, 1956. 

Luy Ross TayLor. The Centuriate Assembly 
before and after the Reform, Am. Jour. 
Philol., Oct., 1957. 

H. B. MarriscLY. The Date of Livius An- 
dronicus. Class. Quer., July, 1957. 

Teeopoxe V. Burrazr, Jr. On the Retariffing 
of the Roman Denarius. Museum Notes, 
VIL, 1957. 

E. SIENA. A proposito di una nuova interpre- 
tazione delle fonti sul processo dell'Africano. 
Riv, Filol., LXXV, no. 2, 1957. 

C. M. Bowra. Melinno’s Hymn to Rome. 
Jour. Rom, Stud., XLVI, 1957. 


GIANFRANCO TisiLeErrI. Rome and the Ager 


Pergamenus: The Acta of 129 3.c. Ibid. 

A. Dearassı. Sulla data della dedica capitolina 
dei Tabeni. Bull, Comunale, LXXV, 1956. 

J. P. V. D. Barspon. Roman History, s8— 
56 ».c.: Three Ciceronian Problems. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., XLVII, 1957. 

B. KanaEL. The Partition of Judaea by Gabi- 
nius. Israel Explor. Jour., VII, no. 2, 1957. 

Wum E, Gwarkm, Je. Some Reflections 
on the Battle of Pharsalus. Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc., LXXXVIU, 1956, 

Jomy Caoox, A Legal Point about Mark 
Antony's Will. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLVI, 
1957. 

F. Barreca, Il ricordo di una via antica in 
un’epigrafe dell’Amiternino. Bull. Comu- 
nale, LXXV, 1956. 

FL H. Duss. A Roman City in Ancient China, 
Greece and Rome, Oct., 1957. 

Ronan Syme. The Origin of the Veranii. 
Class. Quar., July, 1957. 

Jean BÉRANGER. La démocratie sous l'Empire 
romain: Les opérations électorales de la 
Tabula Hebana et la “destinatio.” Mus. 
Helvet., Oct, 1957. 

D. McALinpoN. Entry to the Senate in the 


Articles 


Early Empire. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLVI, 
1957. 

Kar Christ. Zur römischen Okkupation der 
Zentralalpen und des nördlichen Alpenvor- 
landes, Historia, Oct, 1957. 

Earca Kozstermann. Die Feldzüge des Ger- 
manicus, 14-16 n, Chr. Ibid. 

ERNESTINE F, Leon, Notes on the Background 
and Character of Libo Drusus. Class. Jour., 
Nov., 1957. 

STEFAN Wernstock. The Image and the 
Chair of Germanicus. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XLVI, 1957. 

F. A. Lepper. Some Reflections on the “Quin- 
quennium Neronis.” Ibid. 

G. E. F. Cumnver. The Army in Politics, 
AD. 68-70. Ibid. 

Ronan Syme., How Tacitus Came to Write 
History. Greece and Rome, Oct, 1957. 

Mason Hammonp. Composition of the Senate, 
AD. 68-235. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLVI, 1957. 

A. N. Smerwin-Warre. Pliny’s Praetorship 
Again. Ibid. l 

Ronan Syme. The Friend of Tacitus, Ibid. 

ANDRÉ Picaniot. La religion et les mouve- 
ments sociaux dans la Maghreb antique. 
Jour. World Hist., IU, no. 4, 1957. 

L. Kırwan. Rome beyond the Southern Egyp- 
tian Frontier. Geog. Jour., Mar., 1957. 

ANDREAS Mécsy. Zur Geschichte der peregrinen 
Gemeinde in Pannonien. Historia, Oct, 
1957. 

RonaLo Syme. C. Vibius Maximus, Prefect of 
Egypt. Historia, Oct, 1957. 

OrLwen Brogan and Davom Smrra. The Ro- 
man Frontier Settlement of Ghirza: An 
Interim Report. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLVI, 
1957. 

J. B. Waro-Pereims. Etruscan and Roman 
Roads in Southern Etruria. Ibid. 

P. PourmiEr. Evolution municipale d’Altava 


aux m’ et ıv* siècles ap. J. C. Mélanges . 


Arch. Hist., LXVII, 1956. 

Davin Dause. Finium Demonstratio. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., XLVI, 1957. 

K. Büchner. Summum ius summa injuria. 
Riv. Filol., LXXV, no. 2, 1957. 

STEFAN Wernstock. Victor and Invictus. Har- 
pard Theol. Rev., July, 1957. 

C. H. V. SoTHERLAND. Diocletian as “Aeternus 
Augustus.” Museum Notes, VIL 1957. 

A. H. M. Jones. Capitatio and lugatio. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., XLVI, 1957. 

A. F. Norman. Magnus in Ammianus, Euna- 
pius, and Zosimus: New Evidence. Class. 
Quar., July, 1957. 
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A. J. Fesrucrirae. Julien à Macellum. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., XLVI, 1957. 

GLANVILLE Downey. The Emperor Julian and 
the Schools. Class. Jour., Dec., 1957. 

ARTHUR Darsy Nocx. Deification and Julian. 
Jour. Rom. Stud., XLVU, 1957. 

Joun A. T. Rosinson. The Baptism of John 
and the Qumran Community. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., July, 1957. 

Kurr ALAND. Petrus in Rom. Hist. Zettsch., 
June, 1957. 

KENNETH L. CarmoLní. The Fourth Gospel 
and the Exclusion of Christians from the 
Synagogues. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept., 
1957. 

E. AMAND DE MENDIETA. Le systeme cénobi- 
tique basilien comparé au systéme cénobitique 
pachömien. Rev. Hist. Relig., July, 1957. 

Warrer C, Tur Coptic and Its Value. Bull. 
John Rylands Lib., Sept, 1957. 

Heinrich Orro Schröper, Celsus und Por- 
phyrius als Christentgegner. Welt als Gesch., 
NO. 3, 1957. 

B. P, Sinma. Art of War in Ancient India. 
600 2.0.-300 AD. Jour, World Hist., IV, 
no. I, 1957. 

ARNALDO MomMIGLIANO. In memoria di Gaetano 
De Sanctis (1870-1957). Riv. stor. ital., 
June, 1957. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


C. A. Barney. Urartian Fortresses and Towns 
in the Van Region. Anatolian Stud., VU, 
1957- 

Massimo PALLOTTINO. Etruria ed Urartu, 
Archaeol, Class., IX, no. I, 1957. 

ANTONIO Bianco Freiyero. Orientalia. Es- 

- tudio de objetos fenicios y orientalizantes en 
la Península. Archiv. Español de Arqueol., 
XXIX, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

Ropney S. Young. Gordion 1956: Preliminary 
Report. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct., 1957. 
F. ViiarD and G. VALLET. Géométrique 
grec, géométrique sicéliote, géométrique si- 
cule. Étude sur les premiers contacts entre 
Grecs et indigènes sur la côte orientale de 
Sicile. Mélanges Arch. Hist., LXVIO, 1956. 

PEro ORLANDINI. Tipologia e cronologia del 
materiale archeologico di Gela dalla nuova 
fondazione di Timoleonte all’età di Ierone 
I. Archeol. Class., IX, no. I, 1957. 

A. W. Van Buren. News Letter from Rome. 
Am. Jour. Archaeol,, Oct., 1957. 

Eds. Roman Britain in 1956. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XLVI, 1957. 

D. TsonrtcHer. Notes sur quelques témoins 
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matériels de la culture romaine en Bulgarie. 

Latomus, July, 1957. 

| Inscriptions, CoINs, PAPYRI 

J. J. FINKELSTEIN. Assyrian Contracts from 
Sultantepe, Anatolian Stud., VII, 1957. 

O. R. Gurnsr. The Sultantepe Tablets 
(cont'd). Ibid. 

F. SoxoLowskı. On the Lex Sacra of Tymnos, 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXXXVI, 1956. 

B. D. Merrrr, A. G. Woontean, and G. A. 
STAMIRES. Greek Inscriptions. Hesperia, 
July, 1957. 

B. D. Mexrrr. The Archonship of Symmachos. 
Am. Jour. Philol., Oct, 1957. 

P. M. Fraser. Mark Antony in Alexandria— 
A Note. Jour. Rom. Stud., XLVI, 1957. 
L. Morar. Iscrizioni greche inedite di Roma. 

Bull. Comunale, LXXV, 1956. 

Alvaro D'Ors Pérez-Perx and RAFAEL Cox- 
TRERAS DE LA Paz. Nuevas inscripciones 
romanas de Castulo. Archiv. Español Ar- 
qucol., XXIX, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

M. BALLANCE. The Site of Derbe: A New 
Inscription. Anatolian Stud., VU, 1957. 

E. Frezours. Inscriptions nouvelles de Volu- 
bilis. Mélanges Arch. Hist., LXVII, 1956. 
Marcarer Thompson, A Hoard of Athenian 

Fractions. Museum Notes, VII, 1957. 


Other Recent Publications 


ALFRED R, BeLLINnGER. The Earliest Coins of 
Ilium. Ibid. 

ALINE ABAECHERLI Boyce. Coins of the Ro- 
man World: Selected Accessions, 1953, 
and Other Noteworthy Pieces, Ibid. 

V. Scriwani. Le donne dei Severi nella mone- 
tazione dell’epoca. Bull. Comunale, LXXV, 
1956. 

Lovis C. West. The Relation of Subsidiary 
Coinage to Gold under Valerian and Gal- 
lienus. Museum Notes, VI, 1957. 

Howarp L. AbEnson. A Note on the Mili- 
arense from Constantine to Heraclius. lbid. 

J. Gury. Trésors de monnaies romaines en 
Europe orientale. IL Mélanges Arch. Hist., 
LXVII, 1956. 

Masern Lano., A Roman Bronze Weight from 
Egypt. Museum Notes, VII, 1957. 

Ricmaro Le Baron Bowen, Jm. Origin and 
Diffusion of Oculi, American Neptune, 
Oct., 1957. 

Orsamus Murat, Pear, The Inundation of 
the Nile in the Second Century AD. Trans. 
Am. Philol. Assoc, LXXXVI, 1956. 

Hersgrrt C. Yourte. Brief Notes on Papyrus 
Texts. Ibid. 

Davın Dimincer. Problems of the Present Day 
on the Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet. 
Jour. World Hist., IV, no. 1, 1957. 


| Medieval History 
Bernard |. Holm 


GeonGE R. Monxs. The Administration of the 
Privy Purse. An Inquiry into Official Cor- 
ruption and the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Speculum, Oct., 1957- F 

R. L. ReYNoLbs, Reconsideration of the His- 
tory of the Suevt. Rev. belge, no. I, 1957. 

Axois GorsmicH. Das Grabmal Theoderichs in 
Ravenna. Universitas, Nov., 1957. 

Jonn Hennio, Britain's Place in the Early 
Irish Martyrologies. Medium Aevum, no. 1, 
1957. 

A. H. M. Jones, P, Grierson, and J. A. 
Crook. The Authenticity of the “Testa- 
mentum S. Remigii.” Rev. belge, no. 2, 
1957. 

ANN FREEMAN. Theodulf of Orleans and the 
Libri Carolini. Speculum, Oct, 1957. 

F. L. GansHor. Louis the Pious Reconsidered. 
¡History, Oct., 1957. 

Kart Scmmm, Zur Problematik von Familie, 
‚Sippe und Geschlecht, Haus und Dynastie 
Ibeim mittelalterlichen Adel, Zeissch. f. d. 
1 


i 


Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 1, 1957. 

Owen LArrimorE. Feudalism in History. Past 
and Present, Nov., 1957. 

Davio WALKER, A Letter from the Holy Land. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1957. 

H. Bitrrwer. Zum Stidtewesen der Zähringer 
und Staufer am Oberrhein wahrend des 12. 
Jahrhunderts. Zeizsch. f. d. Gesch. des Ober- 
rheins, no. 1, 1957. » 

A. Gouron. Les étapes de la pénétration du 
droit romain au xn’ siècle dans l'ancienne 
Septimanie. Annales du Midi, no. 2, 1957. 

Percy Ernst Schramm, Die Entstehung eines 
Doppekreiches: Die Vereinigung von Ara- 
gon und Barcelona durch Ramön Berenguer 
IV (1137-1162). Forsch. zur mittelalterl. 
Gesch., I, 1956. 

R. F. Hunniserr. An Early Coroner’s Roll. 
Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, Nov., 1957. 

G. W. S. Barrow. A Writ of Henry II for 
Dunfermline Abbey. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Oct, 1957. 


Articles 


Grant G. Simpson. The Claim of Florence, 
Count of Holland, to the Scottish Throne, 
1291-2. Ibid. 
und Venedig. Hist. Jahrb., 1957. 

Hermann Buagsze. Rechtsschulen des Deut- 
schen Ordens—ine Legende, Zeitsch. f. 
Ostforsch., June, 1957. 

Marcery K. James. The Medieval Wine 
Dealer, Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
Hist., Dec., 1957. 

Hemz ANGERMEIER. Städtebünde und Land- 
friede im 14. Jahrhundert. Hist. Jahrb., 
1957» 

Warrer Hormann. Ein Brief Johanns von 
Dambach an Karl IV. Klerus und Interdikt 
in Deutschland in den Jahren 1324-1353. 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl Marx-Universitat 
Leipzig, no. 4, 1956-57. 

A. Van NIEUWENHUYSEN. Le transport et le 
change des espéces dans la recette générale 
de toutes les finances de Philippe le Hardi. 
Rev. beige, no. I, 1957. 

R. Srorer. The Wardens of the Marches of 
England towards Scotland, 1377-1489. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Oct., 1957. 

J. L. Key. The Rise of the Under-Treasurer 
of the Exchequer. Ibid. 

F. Favresse. Comment on choisissait les jurés 
de métier 4 Bruxelles pendant le moyen age. 
Rev. belge, no. 2, 1957. 

Ropert Foz. La Papauté médiévale vue par 
quelques-uns de ses historiens récents. Rev. 
hist., July-Sept, 1957. 

Lormar Harbick. Gedanken zu Sinn und 
Tragweite des Begriffes “clerici” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, no. I, 1957. 
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MarsHALL W. BaLbwin. The Popes and Learn- 
ing in the High Middle Ages. Manuscripta, 
Oct, 1957. 

Franx. PEoues. Ecclesiastical Provisions for 
the Support of Students in the Thirteenth 
Century, Church Hist., Dec., 1957. 

GEROLDUS FAssENEGGER. Relatio commissionis 
in concilio Viennensi institutae ad decretalem 
*“Exivi de paradiso” praeparandam. Archi- 
vum Franciscanum Historicum, no, 2, 1957. 

Lynn Tuornorks. Liber de Similitudinibus et 
Exemplis (MS Berne 293, fols. 1r-75v). 
Speculum, Oct., 1957. 

Lerrerio Viar, L'Ammiraglio Cristodulo e 
la corte normanna di Sicilia. Nuova riv. 
stor., May~Aug., 1957. 

Franco CATALANO, La diplomazia italiana 
nella seconda metà del quattrocento, Ibid. 
N. RUBENSTEIN. The Place of the Empire in 
Fifteenth-Century Florentine Political Opin- 
ion and Diplomacy. Bull. Inst, Hist. Re- 

search, Nov., 1957. 

Dorotuy G. Wayman. The Chancellor [Ger- 
son] and Jeanne d'Arc. Feb.-July, A.D. 1429. 
Franciscan Stud., June-Sept., 1957. 

K. Brrrmann. Die Zusammenkunft von Pé- 
ronne. Ein Beitrag zur Kritik an den Me- 
moiren des Philippe de Commynes. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Aug., 1957. 

Roparr JiNescmrrz-KRIEGL. Geschichte der 
ewigen Richtung von 1474. Zeitsch. f. d. 
Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 1, 1957. 

P. Lemmann. Grundzüge des Humanismus 
deutscher Lande zumal im Spiegel deutscher 
Bibliotheken des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Aevum, no. 3, 1957. 


British Empire, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


R. Asuron. The Disbursing Official under the 
Early Stuarts: The Cases of Sir William 
Russell and Philip Burlamachi, Bull, Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov., 1957. 

ArnoLD H. J. Bares. Signatories to the Ortho- 
dox Confession, 1679. Baptist Quar., Jan., 
July, 1957. 

Sr Groror N. Crarx. Jacobean England, 
1603-1625. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept- 
Oct, 1957. 

F. J. Cote. Henry Power on the Circulation 
of the Blood. Jour. Hist. Medicine and 
Allied Sci., July, 1957. 

G. J. CuminG. The Prayer Book in Convoca- 


tion, November, 1661. Jour. Ecclesiastical 
Hist., Oct, 1957. 

Irvin EHRENPREIS, The Origins of Gulliver's 
Travels. PMLA, Dec., 1957. 

Cartes H. Grorecs. English Calvinist Opin- 
ion on Usury, 1600-1640. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct., 1957. 

G. Hamnmerstey. The Crown Woods and 
Their Exploitations in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, Nov., 1957. 

P. H. Harpacre. The Earl Marshal, the 
Heralds, and the House of Commons, 1604- 
1641. Internat. Rev, Social Hist., Il, pt. 1, 


1957. 
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R W. K Hınron. The Decline of Parlia- 
mentary Government under Elizabeth I 
and the Early Stuarts. Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., XII, no. 2, 1957. 

Wınturor S. Hunson. Who Were the Bap- 
tists? Baptist Quar., July, 1956. 

J. R. Jones. Shaftesbury's “Worthy Men”: A 
Whig View of the Parliament of 1679. 
Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, Nov., 1957. 

J. J. Kesva. The Seventeenth Century Eng- 
lish Background. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept. 
Oct., 1957. 

STANFORD E. LEHMBERO. Sir Thomas Elyot 
and the English Reformation. Archiv }. 
Reformationsgesch., XLVI, I, 1957. 

Patrick Brian MacCanrumy. Her Majesty's 
Will and Pleasure. Volume XI of an Exten- 
sive Reconstruction, 1599-1601. Mariner's 
Mirror, XLII, no. 3, 1957. 

Maurice J, QUINLAN. Swift and the Prose- 
cuted Nottingham Speech. Harvard Lib. 
Bull., Autumn, 1957. 

ROGER SHARROCK. Personal Vision and Puritan 
Tradition in Bunyan. Hibbert Jour., Oct, 
1957. 

E. W. Smmupparn, Marlborough's Wars—I and 
II. Jour. Royal United Service Inst, Feb. 
May, 1957. 

V. Vare. Clarendon, Coventry, and the Sale 
of Naval Offices, 1660-8. Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., XII, no. 2, 1956. 

A. H. WooLrycm. The Good Old Cause and 
the Fall of the Protectorate. Cambridge 
Hist. Jour., XVM, no. 2, 1957. 

PETER Youno. “Ihe Praying Captain”—A 
Cavalier's Memoirs. Jour. Society for Army 
Historical Research, Mar., 1957. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


B. D. Barcar. Chatham's First Debate in the 
House of Lords. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 
1957. 

G. E A. Besr. The Religious Difficulties of 
National Education in England, 1800-70. 
Cambridge Hist. Jour., XII, no. 2, 1956. 

Mausice F. Bonn. Chapter Administration and 
Archives at Windsor. jour. Ecclesiastical 
Hist., Oct, 1957. 

ALEXANDER Brapy. British Conservatism: Its 
Political Ideas. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan., 
1957. 

Jan R. Ciste. Economical Reform and 
“The Influence of the Crown,” 1780. Cam- 
bridge Hist. Jour., XI, no. 2, 1956. 

F. J. Duncan and J. H. Smrrm. Selected List 
of the Writings of Arthur W. Ashby. Jour. 
Agricultural Economics, June, 1956. 

t 
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Other Recent Publications 


Lesu Wynne Evans, Colliery Schools in 
South Wales in the Nineteenth Century. 
Nat'l, Lib. of Wales Jour., Winter, 1957. 

Henry GuerLac. Joseph Black and Fixed 
Air. Part II. Isis, Dec., 1957. 

Roypen Harrison, British Labour and the 
Confederacy. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., I, 
pt. 1, 1957. 

Donovan Jackson. The Military Privileges of 
the City of London. Jour, Royal United 
Service Inst., Feb., 1957. 

Perer Marmas, The Entrepreneur in Brew- 
ing, 1700-1830. Explorations in Entrepre- 
neurial Hist., Dec., 1957. 

WALTER E. MINCHINTON. The Merchants in 
England in the Eighteenth Century. Ibid. 
WALTER T. Morcan, County. Elections in 
Monmouthshire, 1705-1847. Nat'l. Lib. of 

Wales Jowr., Winter, 1957. 

José María Orero Navascués, J. J. Thomp- 
son y el descubrimiento del electron, Arbor, 
July-Aug., 1957. 

FRASER Neman. Some Newly Attributed 
Contributions of Matthew Arnold to the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Mod. Philol., Nov., 1957. 

Id. The Zeitgeist of Matthew Arnold. PMLA, 
Dec., 1957. 

Irene D. Nev. An English Businessman in 
Sicily, 1806-1861. Business Hist. Rev., Win- 
ter, 1957. 

FRANK C, Newman. Money and Elections Law 
in Britain—Guide for America. Western 
Pol. Quar., Sept., 1957. 

Rıczarn Norra. The Religion of Dr. Johnson, 
Hibbert Jour., Oct, 1957. 

Bast. O'Conner. The Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke (1729-97). A Basis for a Pedigree. 
Jour. Cork Historical and Archaeological 
Society, July~Dec., 1955. 

Perer L. PAYNE. George Spencer, Merchant 
and Rubber Spring Manufacturer, 1852- 
1891. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., 
Dec., 1957. 

ALLAN Peskin. England’s Jewish Naturaliza- 
tion Bill of 1753. Historia Judaica, Apr., 
1957. 

Harry Porırrr. The Great October Revolu- 
tion and the British Labor Movement [in 
Russian]. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 1, 1957. 

Jonn Roach. Liberalism and the Victorian 
Intelligentsia. Cambridge Hist. Jour., XII, 
no. I, 1957. 

Grorcz F. E, Runé, Wilkes and Liberty, 
1768-69. Guildhall Miscellany, no. 8, July, 
1957. 

GEORGE Sarton. The Missing Factor in Gib- 


- Articles 


bon’s Concept of History. Harvard Lib. 
Bull., Autumn, 1957. 

RonerT E. SchorieLo. The Industrial Orienta- 
tion of Science in the Lunar Society of 
Birmingham. Isis, Dec., 1957. 

Basi A. Smrrm Matthew Arnold: “The 
Dandy Isaiah.” Modern Age, Fall, 1957. 

LAWRENCE STONE. The Nobility in Business. 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., Dec., 
1957. 

K. Bryn Tomas. A Jenner Letter, Jour. 
Hist. Medicine and Allied Sci., Oct., 1957. 

P. T. UnperDOwN. Henry Cruger and Edmund 
Burke: Colleagues and Rivals at the Bristol 
Election of 1774. William and Mary Quar., 
Jan., 1958. 

P. J. Wee. Anglican Churchmen and the 
Establishment of the Jerusalem Bishopric. 
Jour. Ecclesiastical Hist., Oct, 1957. 

Farperick D, WILHELMSEN. History, Toynbee 
aod the Modern Mind: Betrayal of the 
West. Modern Age, Summer, 1957. 

Davo Winniams. A Bibliography of the 
Printed Works of David Williams (1738- 
1816). Natl, Lib. of Wales Jour., Winter, 
1957. 

CHARLES WiLsoN. The Entrepreneur in the 
Industrial Revolution in Britain. History, 
June, 1957. 


CoMMONWEALTH, IRELAND, AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Jomy S. BARRINGTON, Has Ireland an Agri- 
cultural Tradition? Quer, Rev., Oct, 1957. 

Gaston CARRIÈRE. Les missions catholiques 
dans l'Est du Canada et l’Honorable Com- 
pagnie de la Baie d'Hudson (suite). Rev. 
de Université d'Ottawa, Oct-Dec., 1957. 

K. H. CoxweLL. Peasant Marriage in Ireland 
after the Great Famine, Past and Present, 
Nov., 1957, 

Basi. L. Crarsrer. Scotland and the Con- 
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servative Party in 1876. Jour. Mod, Haist., 
Dec., 1957. 

C. W. Crawrer. John Capodistrias and the 
Greeks before 1821. Cambridge Hist. Jour., 
XII, no. 2, 1957. 

J. W. Davinson, Scholarship and the Govern- 
ment of Colonies, Hist. Stud,, Australia and 
New Zealand, May, 1957. 

ALEXANDRA HaAsLucK. Lady Broome. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov., 
1956. 

A. N. KRrAsIL'NIgOv. Some Aspects of the 
Policy of the British Ruling Class toward 
the USSR (1929-1933). Nov. 1 novetsh. 
ist., DO. 4, 1957. 

Howarp KIPPENBERGER, The New Zealand 
Army. Jour. Royal United Service Inst., 
Feb., 1957. 

J. M. Mam. Making Constitutions in New 
South Wales and Victoria, 1853-1854. Hist. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May, 
1957. 

S. C. McCorLocu. Sir George Gipps and 
Captain Alexander Maconochie: The At- 
tempted Penal Reforms at Norfolk Island, 
1840-44. Ibid. 

N. B. Namyn. The Role of the Trades and 
Labour Council in N.S.W. [New South 
Wales], 1871-1891. Ibid. 

E. O'BALLANCE, The Battle of Plassey, 1757. 
Jour. Royal United Service Inst., Aug., 1957. 

Max SAveLLE, The Forty-Ninth Degree of 
North Latitude as an International Bound- 
ary, 1719: The Origin of an Idea. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., Sept, 1957. 

STEPHAN SKALWErIT. Edmund Burke, Ernst 
Brandes und Hannover. Niedersächs. Jahrb. 
f. Landesgesch., EX VII, 1956. 

Perez Wıczms. The Indian Mutiny Journal 
of Private Charles Wickins of the goth 
Light Infantry. Jour. Society for Army His- 
torical Research, Sept., 1957. 


France. 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


BERNARD SCHNAPPER. La fixation du denier 
des rentes et l’opinion parlementaire au 
xvi” sècle. Rev. d'hist. mod, et contemp., 
July-Sept, 1957. 

Marre Boas, Quelques aspects sociaux de la 
chimie au xvu’ siècle. Rev. d'hist. des sci- 
ences, Apr.-June, 1957. 

Sm Cares Peres. The Age of Louis XIV. 
Quar. Rev., Oct., 1957. 

Vincenr BurANELLI. Historical and Political 


Thought of Boulainvilliers. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct, 1957. 

MicseL Dents. Grandeur et décadence d'une 
forêt Paimpont du xvi” au xix” siècles. 
Annales de Bretagne, no. 3, 1957. 

Panxmee LanoLer. Les principaux courants 
commerciaux du port de Saint-Malo en 1681 
et 1682. Ibid. 

Francois DELLESSARD. La crise de 1709-1710 
en Bourgogne: Les autorités provinciales 
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et la remise des terres en culture. Annales 
de Bourgogne, Apr.-June, 1957. 

J. S. Wuxi. The Idea of Evolution in the 
Writings of Buffon. Annals of Science, 1, 
Mar., 1956; II, Sept, 1956; III, Dec., 1956. 

W. A. Sacearon, Lavoisier's Membership of 
the Société royale d'agriculture and the 
Comité d'agriculture. Annals of Science, 
Dec., 1956. 

A. BmremBAaULT. La correspondance de La- 
voisier. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Oct-Dec., 1957. 

MicaeL Duvar. Economie forestière et féoda- 
lité dans l’Ouest, & la veille de la Révolu- 
tion. Annales de Bretagne, no. 3, 1957. 

CHARLES C. Guasp, The Natural History 
of ‘Industry. Isis, Dec., 1957. 

R. N. C. Coz. The Fortunes of the Code de la 
Nature between 1755 and 1848. French 
Sind., Apr 1957. 

Raren W. GreenLaw. Pamphlet Literature 
in France during the Period of Aristocratic 
Revolt (1787-1788). Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 
1957. 

K. OBERMANN, L'opinion de deux journaux 
allemands sur les États-Généraux. Ann. hist. 
Rév. jr., July-Sept., 1957. 

Jean Corner. Le Square Louvois et le Théâtre 
Montansier, Rev. de Paris, Aug., 1957. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. L'influence de l'Áncien 
Régime sur la politique religieuse de la 
Révolution, Rev. internat, d' hist. polit. et 
const., Oct.-Dec., 1956. 

A. Sosoor. Sentiment religieux et cultes popu- 
laires. Ann. hist. Rev. jr., July-Sept., 1957. 

Paul H. Meyer. The French Revolution and 
the Legacy of the Philosophes. French Rev., 
May, 1957. 

Lours DeLsez. Les sources philosophiques de 
Vindividualisme révolutionnaire. Rev. in- 
ternat. d'hist. polit. et const, Oct—Dec., 
1956. 

M. Henrior. Etude des structures sociales: Un 
village haut-marnais: Froncles (1790-1806). 
Ann. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept., 1957. 

Ricuarp Coss. Un comité révolutionnaire du 
Forez. Ann, hist. Rev. fr., Oct-Dec., 1957. 

Id. The Revolutionary Mentality in France 
1793-94. History, Oct., 1957. 

J. Parou, Le Baron de Batz, commandant du 
Cantal. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Oct-Dec., 1957. 

J. Surarreav. Francois Augustin Roussel. Ibid. 

R. pg GRANDSAIGNES. Enquéte sur les bulletins 
de Dropmore. Ann. hist, Rév. fr., July-Sept., 
1957. 

Davm L, Dowo. Louis David et le gouverne- 
ment des Pays-Bas. Bull. soc. de l'hist. de 
PArt fr, 1955. 


Other Recent Publications 


Frances S. Canos. Citizen Hauterive’s “Ques- 
tions on the U. S.” Bull. de Vinst. fr. de 
Washington, Dec., 1957. 

EDOUARD CBAPUISAT. Jean Johannot genevois, 
député à la Convention et au Conseil des 
Anciens, Rev. internat. d’hist. polit. et const., 
Oct.-Dec., 1956. 

Henry CONTAMINE. La négotiation de Morlaix 
(1810). Annales de Bretagne, no. 3, 1957. 

J. Anrvencas. Le Comte Dubois, premier Préfet 
de Police (1758-1847). Rev. du Nord, 
Apr.-June, 1957. 

René Tresse. J. A. Chaptal et nn 
technique de 1800 à 1819. Rev. d'hist. des 
sciences, Apr.-June, 1957. 

Pau Bastm. Le procés des ministres de 
Charles X. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
July-Sept., 1957. 

Lynn M. Case. Anticipating the Death of Pius 
IX in 1861. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct, 1957. 

MarceL GILLET. L'affrontement des syndi- 
calismes ouvrier et patronal dans le bassin 
houiller du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais de 
1884 à 1891. Bull. soc. d'hist, mod., Mar.- 
Ápr., 1957. 

ld. Aux origines de la première Convention 
d'Arras: Le bassin houiller du Nord et du 
Pas-de-Calais de 1880 4 1891. Rev. du Nord, 
Apr.—June, 1957, 

A. Daumarp. Les archives notariales et l'étude 
de la mobilité sociale dans la bourgeoisie 
parisienne pendant la premiére moitié du 
xm” siècle, Bull. soc. d'hist. mod., Mar. 
Apr., 1957. 

Harvey GoLDBÉro. Jaurès and Education. The 
Enlightenment in French Socialism. Harvard 
Educ. Rev., Winter, 1957. 

E. W. Epwarps. The Japanese Alliance and 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. His- 
tory, Feb., 1957. 

Vicror Comen. Lyautey. Quar. Rev., Apr., 
1957- 

ANDRÉ RussincEr. Le colonialisme en Algérie. 
Rev. socialiste, I, May, 1957; I, June, 1957; 
M, July, 1957. 

PierrkE Maer. L'économie française vue & 
travers le tableau économique, Rev. d'éc. 
polit., May-June, 1957. 

V. P. Smirnov. The Economic Policy of the 
French Government during the “Phony” 


War (Sept, 1939-May, 1940). Vesinik 
Mosk. Universiteta, Ist.-filol, ser., no. 3, 
1957- 


A. BLIN. Le paysage rural du Haut-Boulonnais. 
Rev. du Nord, July-Sept., 1957. 

E. TaELLIEZ. Les industries de l'agglomération 
dunkerquoise. Ibid, 


Articles 


Francis J. Bowman. French Historians at Mid- 
Century. Historian, May, 1957, 

Rev. internat. d’hist. polit. et const., Jan.-June, 
1957. Ten articles on “L’Entrée de la 
Science politique dans Université française.” 

J. L. QUERMONNE. Les perspectives institution- 
nelles de la décolonisation en Algérie. Rep. 
fr. de science polit., July-Sept,, 1957. 

Revue d'économie politique, July-Oct., 1957. 
Thirteen articles on “La France économique 
en 1956,” many with historical angle. 

Les Annales de Véconomte collective, May- 
Aug. 1957. Articles on “Structures et Di- 
rectives de l'Économie collective en France.” 

Car I. Loxxs, France in the National Ar- 
chives. Bull. de l’Inst. fr. de Washington, 
Dec., 1957. 


DOCUMENTS 


A. BIREMBAULT. L'Académie royale des Sciences 
en 1780, vue par l'astronome suédois Lexell 
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(1740-1784). Rev. d’hist. des sciences, Apr~ 
June, 1957. 

Dans l'armée de La Fayette. Souvenirs inédits 
du Comte de Charlus. Rev. de Paris, July, 
1957- 

Qorin BatLLarn. “Souvenir de mon voyage 
d'Amérique.” Annales de PEs, no. 1, 1957. 

Jacoues Droz and Lormar W. SILBERHORN. 
“Etat des opinions en Allemagne.” Une 
conversation politique entre M. Guizot et 
le baron Max von Gagern en 1846 à Paris. 
Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., July-Sept., 
1957. 

Edouard Laboulaye et la Statue de la Liberté. 
Bull. de Vlnst. fr. de Washington, Dec., 
1957. 

ALFRED LEÉELAND Crass. Letters over the 
Water: The European Tour of Henry 
Maney, 1851-1852. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 


Sept., 1957. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


Luis Seco pe Lucena. Las campañas de 
Castilla contra Granada en el año 1431. 
Rev. del inst. egipcio de estud. islámicos 
en Madrid, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

Jost PERAZA DE Ayala. La sucesión del señorío 
de Canarias a partir de Alfonso de las 
Casas, Rev, de historia (Tenerife), July- 
Dec., 1956, 

José CABEZUDO AsTRAIN. La judería de Epila 
[fifteenth-century documents]. Sefarad, no. 
I, 1957. 

J. M. ManureLL Marimón. Legaciones bar- 
celonesas en la Corte de los Reyes Católicos 
(1479-1484). Hispania, Apr.—June, 1957. 

A. DE LA Torre. Unas noticias de Beatriz 
Galindo, “La Latina.” Ibid. 

J. SaLvaco AourLar. La casa ducal de Arcos 
en la historia de Marchena. Arch. hispalense, 
nos. 81-82, 1957. 

L. García Arras. La doctrina diplomática 
expuesta por Gonzalo de Villadiego en su 
“Tractatus de legato.” Cuad. de historia 
diplomática, II, 1956. 

Francois Secrer, Les débuts du kabbalisme 
chrétien en Espagne et son histoire à la 
Renaissance, Sefarad, no. 1, 195%. 

L. Riper. De Ferrara a Middleburg, a los 
alcances del Rey Católico (Viaje a Zelandia 
del Cardenal de Aragón) (1517-1518). 
Bol. r. acad. españ., May-Aug., 1957. 

Amılcan Pauro. Os marranos em Träs-os- 


Montes: Reminiscéncias judeo-portuguesas, 
Douro Litoral, nos. 7-8, 1956. 

Francisco ÁLVAREZ, El movimiento bíblico 
en Sevilla durante el siglo xvr. Arch. his- 
palense, nos. 81-82, 1957. 

S. F. Bonner Y Suárez. Sobre la expedición 
del primer marqués de Lanzarote a la isla 
de Madera [16th century]. Rev. de historia 
(Tenerife), July-Dec., 1956. 

GILBERTO FREYRE. O Portugal no trópico 
americano. Rev. de hist. de América, June, 
1957- 

F. J. Säncuez CANTÓN, Viajeros españoles en 
Oriente [to the 16th century]. Rev. del 
inst. egipcio de estud. islámicos en Madrid, 
nos, I-2, 1956. 

MARIANO SALDANHA. A primeira imprensa em 
Goa. Bol, inst. Vasco da Gama, no. 73, 1956. 

C. R. Boxer. A Tentative Check-list of Indo- 
Portuguese Imprints, 1556-1674. Ibid. 

A. Huerz pe Leas. Le vignoble de la “Tierra 
de Medina” au xvu’ et xvni" siècles, An- 
nales, July-Sept., 1957. 

M. Herrero García, El alumbrado de la casa 
espafiola en tempo de los Austrias, Hispania, 
Apr.-June, 1957. 

M. Giraun. Un aspect de la rivalité franco- 
espagnole au début du xvm” siècle (1713- 
1717). Rev. kist., Apr.-June, 1957. 

J. Rom pe Larrfnaga. Cartas del P. Uriarte 
al Principe Luis Luciano Bonaparte, Bol. r. 
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soc. vascongada de amigos del país, no, 2, 
1957. 

Ramon SoLís. Las sociedades secretas y las 
Cortes de Cádiz. Rev. estud. polit., May- 
June, 1957. 

F. Bouza-Brey. El Concejo de Regencia de 
las Cortes de Cádiz y el asturiano Menéndez 
de Luarca, tercer obispo de Santander. Bol. 
inst. de estud. asturianos, no. 28, 1956. 

MiGuEL Arrota. La reconstrucción de San 
Sebastián (1814-1820). Rev. de la Univ. 
de Madrid, no. 18, 1956. 

Jost Berruezo. Cómo comenzó la Guerra 
Carlista en Guipúzcoa. Bol. r. soc. vas- 
congada de amigos del país, no. 2, 1957. 

Cantos Seco. Semblanzas de un rey carlista 
[Carlos VII] en las páginas de su diario 
íntimo. Rev. de la Univ. de Madrid, no. 
18, 1956. 

M, FERNÁNDEZ Aveo. Periódicos ovetenses 


3 
, 


Other Recent Publications 


cuyas colecciones han desaparecido [roth 
century]. Bol. inst. de estud. asturianos, no. 
30, 1957. 

Jost MaLLarr. Cambios demográficos, eco- 
nómicos y sociales de España [19th-20th 
centuries}. Rev, internac. de sociología, 
Apr.-June, 1956. 

C. L. BartLerr. The Question of Religious 
Toleration in Spain in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Jour. Ecclestastical Hist., Oct., 1957. 

Jerónimo Marro. Los krausistas españoles. 
Cuad. americanos, Nov.-Dec., 1957. 

Max WALTER CLauss. Salazars autoritires 
Regime in Portugal. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeit- 
gesch., Oct, 1957. 

S. P. PozHARSKAIA, The Struggle of the Span- 
ish People for Abolition of the Monarchy, 
1931 [in Russian]. Vestnik Mosk. Uni- 
versiteta, Ist.-filol. ser., no. 3, 1957. 


The Low Countries 
Gordon Griffiths 


K. Brrrmann. Die Zusammenkunft von Pé- 
ronne (Ein Beitrag zur Kritik an der 
Memorien des Philippe de Commynes). 
Hist, Zeitsch., 184, no. I, 1957. 

H.:A, Enno van GELDER. Erasmus en Luther. 
De Gids, July, 1957. 

J]. H. P. KEMPERINK. Hoeksenprocessen te 
Amersfoort op het einde der 16° eeuw. 
Tijdschr. voor Gesch., 70, no. 2, 1957. 

P. VorTEN, Antwerpens Verzet tegen de Licen- 
ten tussen 1648 en 1670, Bijdragen tot de 
Geschiedenis inzonderheid van het oud 
hertogdom Brabant, 3d ser, IX, no. 2, 
1957. 

A. HALLEMA. Emigratie en tewerkstelling yan 
wezen op de schepen en in het gebied der 
V.O.C, (East India Co.) en W.I.C. gedu- 
rende de 17° en 18° ecuw. Tijdschr. voor 
Gesch., 70, NO, 2, 1957. 

A. Zip. Hoofdstukken uit de economische 
en sociale geschiedenis van de polder Zijpe 
in de 17° en 18° ceuw (conch), Ibid. 

C. Louise Taiyssen-Scuoure. Pierre Bayle, de 
filosoof van Rotterdam. Bijd. Gesch. Neder- 
'landen, XII, no. 3, 1957. 

J. VERBEEMEN. Antwerpen in 1755. Een 
demografische en sociaal-economische studie. 
¡Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis inzonderheid 
ivan het oud hertogdom Brabant, 3d ser., 
‘EX, no. 1, 1957. 
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R. Remsma. De vergeten Maatschappij van 
Koophandel en Zeevaart te Amsterdam 
(1818-1823). Tijdschr. voor Gesch., 70, DO. 
2, 1957. 

A. M. ve Jone. Dorothea Lieven, Prinses Lie- 
ven. Ibid. 

A. DE VLEESCHAUWER, Réflexions sur l'évolu- 
tion politique du Congo belge. Acad. roy. 
des sciences coloniales, Bull. des Séances, 
n.s., IH, no. 2, 1957. 

K. Kuypers. Ortega y Gasset als cultuur- en 
geschiedfilosoof. De Gids, Mar., 1957. 

R. van Bracr, G. van DIEVRET, and J. van 
DEN NIEUWENHUIZEN. De Herdenking van 
de Blijde Inkomst in 1956. Bijdragen tot 
de Geschiedenis inzonderheid van het oud 
hertogdom Brabant, 3d ser., IX, no. 2, 
1957. 


DOCUMENTS 


R DemouLin. Documents inédits sur la crise 
internationale de 1870. Acad. roy. Belgique, 
Bull. Com, roy. d'Hist., CXXII, no. a, 
1957. 

D. Ousnow-De Werror. Het verslagboek 
van de Gentse Sectie van de Vlaamse So- 
cialistische Partij in de Jaren 1877-1878, 
Bydrage tot de geschiedenis van de Ar- 
beidersbeweging. Acad. roy. Belgique, Bull, 
Com. roy. d’Hist., CXXU, no. x, 1957. 


Articles 
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Northern Europe 
Oscar |. Falnes 


STEIN Terre. Internasjonal hbandelshistorie 
1500-1800 [bibliographical survey]. Hist. 
Tıds. (Nor.), no. 2, 1957. 

Orrar Dane. Fra den historie-teoretiske de- 
batt. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. I, 1957. 

Axe RoLr. Nágot om fastighetsböckernas 
betydelse fór ekonomisk historisk forskning 
och för släktforskning. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
DO. 3, 1957. 

PER SVEAAS ANDERSEN. [Review article on 
Knut Mykland, Grandeur et décadence. En 
studie i Ernst Sars’ historiske grunnsyn 
(Oslo, 1955)]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 
1957. 

lonan AoermoLT. Bidrag tl diplomatikk 
[Swedish]. Hust. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1957. 

GERHARD Harström. Jarldömena i västerhavet 
och Östersjön [ırtb-ı4th centuries]. Sv. 
Tids., no. 8, 1957. 

[ORAN SCHREINER. Beseglingen ay unionsbreyet 
1397 [reply by Halvdan Koht]. Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 1, 1957. 

3ven AxeLson. Folkvisorna om junker Lars’ 
klosterrov, Vreta klosterrov och Folke Al- 
gotssons brudrov. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 
1957- 

ZJELL-GUNNAR LUNDHoLM. De senmedeltida 
skatterna i Sunnerbo. Ibid. 

3ertIL Bofrarus. [Review article on Sten 
Lindroth, Gruvbrytning och kopparhanter- 
ing vid Stora Kopparberget intill 1800- 
talets början (two vols., Uppsala, 1955)]. 
Ibid. 

Jans Mezer. [Review article on Pär-Erik 
Back, Herzog und Landschaft. Politische 
Ideen und Verfassungsprogramme in Schwed- 
isch-Pommern um die Mitte des 17. jahr- 
hunderts (Lund, 1955)]. Statsvet. Tids., 
nos. 2-3, 1957. 

Sven Gravers. [Review article on Sven 
Göransson, Den europeiska konfessionspoli- 
tikens upplösning 1654-1660. Religion och 
wirikespolitik under Karl X Gustav (Upp- 
sala, 1956) ]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1957. 

loan N. Tønnesen. Hpykonjunkturen for 
Norsk skipsfart omkring 1700—realitet eller 
fiksjon? Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1957. 

W. R. Mean. “Storfurstendömet Finland” sett 
med engelska ögon under barocktiden, 
Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1957. 

Lor MusreLinN. Om Bruket av ordet Fin- 
lindsk under förra hälften av 1800-talet. 
Finsk Tids., no. 6, 1957. 


GORAN von Bonsporrr. Politisk historie- 
skrivoing. Finsk Tids., no. 7, 195%. 

Mauri Ryömä. The October Revolution and 
Finland. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), Sept, 
1957. 

HALvDAN Kour and Jonan SCHREINER. [Re- 
view articles on Joh. N. Tønnessen, Kaper- 
fart og skipsfart 1807-1814 (Oslo, 1955)]. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1957. 

Sverre STEEN. Grey Wedel og Stortingsopp- 
løsningen 1 1836. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
I, 1957. 

TrozLs G. JöRcEnsen. Om A. F. Krieger som 
Skandinav. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1957, 

EDVARD THERMANTUS [Review article on Doug- 
las V. Verney, Parliamentary Reform tn 
Sweden 1866-1921 (Oxford, 1957)]. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1957. 

FERNAND Mosst. La formation des langues 
communes en germanique: Le cas du 
Norvégien. Jour. World Hist., IV, no. 1, 
1957. 


_Geanarp Montue. [Review article on Kaare 


Haukaas, Literaturen om 1905. Ein bib- 
liografi (Oslo, 1956)]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 2, 1957. 

Cur. A, R. CHRISTENSEN. Fifty Years of His- 
tory [under Haakon VII]. Norseman, Nov.— 
Dec., 1957. | 

LLEWELLYN CHANTER. History in a Distorting 
Mirror [Norway, 1940]. Norseman, Sept— 
Oct., 1957. 

Sverre STEEN and Sverre HARTMANN. [Re- 
view articles on Magne Skodvin, Striden 
om okkupasjonsstyret i Norge fram tl 25. 
september 1940 (Oslo, 1956)]. Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 1, 1957. 

MAGNE Sxopvin. Striden om okkupasjonsstyret 
i Norge. Svar til Sverre Steen og Sverre 
Hartmann. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1957. 

Rem MARAANDI. [Review article on C. Leon- 
ard Lundin, Finland in the Second World 
War (Bloomington, Ind., 1957)]. Statsvet. 
Tids., DO. 4, 1957- 

Curr O. Larsson. Svensk syndikalism, Idé- 
och programdebatt 1940-54. Statsvet. Tids., 
nos. 2-3,.1957. 

Nos AnbrÉn. Sverige 1956. I. Den politiska 
utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1957. 
Ern Dammén. Sverige 1956. I. Den ekono- 

miska utvecklingen. 1bid. 

Car. A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1956. Ibid. 
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Mary S. OLmsreD. Communism in Iceland. 
Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1958. 

Vicco STARCKEE. Retsforbundet og den nye 
regering i Danmark. Samtid och Framtid, 
DO. 3, 1957. 

Nits ANDRÉN. The Nordic Cultural Commis- 
sion 1947-1957. Norseman, Nov.-Dec. 
1957. 

DocumMENTS 


Joroen WeisuLL. Baltzar von Platens Memo- 
randum av den 21 August 1810. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 3, 1957. 
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| 

Orto VossLer. Herzog Georg der Bärtige 
und seine Ablehnung Luthers. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Oct, 1957. 

JosErH Scuacher. Luzerner Akten zur Ge- 
schichte der Täufer. Zeizsch. f. schweizer. 
Kirchengesch., 008, 1-3, 1957. 

Hans HIuLERBRAND. An Early Anabaptist 
Treatise on the Christian and the State. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan., 1958. 

Jan J. K1wier. The Theology of Hans Denck. 
Ibid. 

R., Luptorr. Industrial Development in the 
16th-ı7th Century Germany. Past and Pres- 
ent, Nov., 1957. 

Envarn WINTER. Die Aufklärung bei den 
slawischen Völkern und die deutsche Auf- 
klärung. Zettsch. f. Slawistik, no. 2, 1957. 

Hans Haussuere. Hardenberg und der Friede 
von Basel. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct., 1957. 

Weltmachtstreben und Flottenbau. Politische 
Fragen, by Wırmerm ScmússLer. Marine- 
Fragen, by Frrrz Bort. Marine Rundschau, 
Oct. 1957. 

Farız T. EPSTEIN. Otto Hoetzsch als aus- 
¡senpolitischer Kommentator während des 
Ersten Weltkrieges. Schriftenreihe Osten- 
ropa, no. 3, 1957 (“Russlandstudien”). 

N. G. OBUSHENXOV. The Revolutionary Mass 
Movement in Germany, February-October, 
'1917 [in Russian]. Nov. i noveish. ist., no, 1, 
1957. 

ALBERT Nornen., The October Revolution and 
the German Working-Class Movement. In- 
ternat, Aff. (Moscow), Aug., 1957. 

Wuerm Precx. Die Grosse Sozialistische 
Oktoberrevolution und die deutsche Ar- 
beiterbewegung. Einheit, Oct., 1957. 

K. Franz. Der Rote Oktober und die deutsche 
| Presse, Neue deutsche Presse, Oct, 1957. 

Warrer Nissen. Die Auswirkungen der Gros- 
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ALF KAARTVEDT. Statsminister Christian 
Homann Schweigaards Dagboksopptegnelser 
18, juni-23. juni 1884. Hest. Tids. (Nor.), 
DO. 2, 1957. 

Brev. af 28, marts 1957 fra formanden for 
Sovjetunionens ministerräd N. A. Bulganin 
til stats- og udenrigsminister H. C. Hansen. 
Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., DOS, 1-2, 1957. 

Brev af 26. april 1957 fra stats- og udenrigs- 
minister H. C. Hansen til formanden for 
Sovjetunionens ministerråd N. A. Bulganin 
som syar på dennes brev af 25. marts. Ibid, 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Fritz T. Epstein 


- sen Sozialistischen Oktoberrevolution auf 
Deutschland in den Jahren 1917-1918. 
Bemerkungen zur archivalischen Quellen- 
lage. Archivmut., no. 3, 1957. 

V. M. KhoLopkovskır. The 1918 Revolution 
in Finland and German Imperialist Inter- 
vention [in Russian]. Nov. 1 noveish. isa 
no. 4, 1957. 

R. Bauer. Concerning the Role of the Soviets 
in the November Revolution in Germany. 
Ibid, 

Frrrz T. Epsrem. Zur Interpretation des Ver- 
sailler Vertrages [Art 116 and 117]. Der 
von Polen 1919-1922 erhobene Repara- 
tionsanspruch. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 
no. 3, 1957. 

Karz Dierkich Bracer, Weimar: Erfahrung 
und Gefahr. Die polit. Meinung, no. 15, 
Aug., 1957. 

WOLFGANG SCHNEIDER. Einige Beispiele aus 
der sowjetfeindlichen Tätigkeit des Staatsap- 
parates der Weimarer Republik in den 
Jahren 1918-1925. Einheit (Beilage), Oct, 
1957- 

Günter RoseNFELD. Die deutsch-sowjetischen 
Beziehungen bis 1925. Deutsche Aussenpoli- 
tik, Nov., 1957. 

Martin MeNzEL. Die deutsche Aussenpolitik 
und der “Berliner Vertrag’’ vom Jahre 1926. 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl Marx-Universttat 
Leipzig, Gesellschafts- und sprachwiss. Reihe, 
no. 2, 1956-57. 

GEORG Franz. Munich: Birthplace and Center 
of the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1957. 

A. R. Nyxu. Edvard Beneš on Munich Days. 
Slovakia, no. 3-4, Sept.-Dec., 1957. 

G. N, SevosriiaNov. About the Conclusion of 
the Three Power Pact [Germany-Japan- 
Italy} in September 1940 [in Russian]. 


Articles 


Vestnik Moskousk. Universiteta, Ist.-filol., 
ser. 10. 3, 1957. 

Ep. Bauer. L'armée allemande de 1941 de 
Rethondes à “Barbarossa.” Reg. militaire 
suisse, Jan., 1957. 

Curt WAGEner. Kampf und Ende der Heeres- 
gruppe B im Ruhrkessel, 22. Márz-17. 
April 1945. Wehrwiss, Rundsch., Oct, 1957. 

Erich Murawski. Die Divisionsgeschichten 
aus dem Zweiten Weltkrieg. Wehrkunde, 
no. 7, 1957. 

GrorcE K. A. Burr. Die Ökumene und die 
innerdeutsche Opposition. Vierzeljahrsh. f. 
Zeügesch., Oct, 1957. 

Zwei aussenpolitische Memoranden der deut- 
schen Opposition (Frühjahr 1942). Ibid. 

[Her] BOEHM, GENERALADMIRAL (ret.). "Die 
Vollmacht des Gewissens.” Gedanken zu 
einem Buch. Nation Europa, Oct., 1957. 

WALTER L. Dorn. The Debate over American 
Occupation Policy in Germany in 1944- 
1945. Polit. Sci. Quar., no. 4, 1957. 

J. L. Smapson. Berlin: Allied Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities in the Divided City. Internat. 
Comparat. Law Quar., Jan., 1957. 

Zeugnisse zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Landes Hessen. Vierteljahrsh. }. Zeitgesch., 
Oct, 1957, 

CarL J. Scunemer. Political Parties and the 
German Basic Law of 1949. Western Polit. 
Quar., nO. 3, Sept., 1957. 

ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEMER. La structure con- 
fessionnelle, sociale et régionale de la CDU. 
Rev. fr. des sci. polit, no. 3, July-Sept., 
1957. 

E. J. Hann. The Bondesrepublick, Tsjecho- 
slowakije en het Sudetenduitse problem. 
Internat. Spectator, Oct. 8, 1957. 

Urica Noack. Die Neutralisierung Mitteleu- 
ropas [The Idea of Neutralization of the 
Nauheim Circle]. Geopolitik, no. 3, 1957. 

WoLrcano Ercunornn. Uber die Rolle und 
Überwindung der Widersprüche der Über- 
gangsperiode vom Kapitalismus zum Sozi- 
alismus der Deutschen Demokrat. Republik. 
Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Philosophie, no. 3, 1957. 

Hans Hemzca EGaEBREcCHT.. Über Bachs 
geschichtlichen Ort. Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift f. Literaturwiss. no. 4, 1957. 

Bert ANDREAS. Eine Broschüre und eine fast 
unbekannte Flugschrift von Engels zur 
Bauernfrage. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesell- 
schaftswiss. Beiträge), July, 1957 (trans. 
from Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1956). 

New Engels Documents [from the corresp. 
with Paul and Laura Lafargue} [in Rus- 
sian]. Nov. i novetsh. tst. BO, 1, 1957. 
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Letters of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels to 
Paul and Laura Lafargue [in Russian]. . 
Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. I, 1957 

Ruaarp Orro Gropp. Über Hegels “Geschichte 
der Philosophie.” Deutsche Zeitsch, f. Phi- 
losophie, DO. 4, 1957. 

Joacupa Hörpner. Zu einigen irrigen Auffas- 
sungen des Ubergangs von Hegel auf Marx. 
Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Philosophie, no. 3, 1957. 

P. M. Gaponov. Karl Liebknechts Kampf 
gegen den Militarismus vor dem ersten 
Weltkrieg. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesellschafts- 
wiss. Reihe), Oct., 1957 (trans, from Vo- 
prosy ist., no. 2, 1957). 

Danrex Vuzer, Karl Marx. Rev. d'hist. éc. el 
soc., NO. 2, 1957. 

ÁLrreDo Sasurrı. Karl Marx: Gli anni di 
Berlino e la dissertazione dottorale. Società, 
Apr., 1957. 

RuvoLr Löwe. Der Einfluss des Englischen auf 
die Sprache von Karl Marx. Ein Beitrag zur 
Textkritik des “Kapital.” Zettsch. f. Angli- 
stik u. Amerikanistik, no. 2, 1957. 

Hans Buchmeım. Ernst Niekischs Ideologie 
des Widerstands. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
Oct, 1957. 

L. Donner. A Great Woman Revolutionary 
[Klara Zetkin] [in Russian]. Voprosy ist. 
KPSS, no. 2, 1957. 

Ernst Horrmann. Über Tendenzen, die den 
weiteren Fortschritt unserer Geschichtswis- 
senschaft hemmen. Einheit, Sept, 1957. 

GÜNTHER Stöxı. Deutsche Ostforschung. 
Wort u. Wahrheit, Nov., 1957. 

Joan GacLiarDO. Archives in East Germany. 
Am. Archivist, July, 1957. 

Arsen Vacrs. The Germans and the Red 
Man. Am. Ger. Rev., Oct-Nov., 1957. 

WıHneım Treue. A Journal for Company 
Histories and Entrepreneurial Biography. 
Business Hist. Rev., Autumn, 1957 (trans. 
from Tradition, I, no. 1, 1956). 

RoNALD Preston, Austrian Parliamentary De- 
mocracy. Parl. Af., no. 3, Summer, 1957. 

ALFRED Diamant. Austrian Catholics and the 
First Republic, 1918-1934. Western Polit. 
Quar., no. 3, Sept, 1957. 

Pauw Scuicx. Karl Kraus: Der Satiriker und 
die Zeit [1874-1936]. Etudes Germaniques, 
July-Sept., 1957. 

ARTHUR SemmoF, Das Problem Karl Kraus. 
Von seiner Grösse und Tragik. Geist u. Tat, 
June, 1957. 

Fritz Wrrscm. Das Wirtschaftliche in der 
Bernischen Staatsumwälzung von 1830-31. 
Arch. des Hist. Vereins des Kantons Bern, 
no. I, 1957. 
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Italy 
Gaudens Megaro 


Gennaro Sessa. “Florentina Libertas” e Rin- 
ascimento italiano nell'opera di Hans Baron 
(a proposito di due opere recenti). Rev. 
stor. ital., June, 1957. 

WALLACE K, FERGUSON. The Interpretation of 
Italian Humanism: The Contribution of 
Hans Baron. four. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1958. 

Hans Baron. Moot Problems of Renaissance 
Interpretation: An Answer to Wallace K. 
Ferguson. Ibid. 

Eric W. CocHrane. The Settecento Medie- 
valists. Ibid. 

STILLMAN Draxe. Galileo Gleanings I: Some 
Unpublished Anecdotes of Galileo. Isis, 
Dec., 1957. 

EMMERICH SCHAFFRAN. Kardinal Bessarion und 
sein Sekretir Domizio Calderini in Wien. 
Wiener Geschichtsbl., no. 1, 1957. 

Fiorino V. CERRETA. An Account of the 
Early Life of the Accademia degli Infiam- 
mati in the Letters of Alessandro Piccolo- 
mini to Benedetto Varchi. Romanic Rev., 
Dec., 1957. 

PASQUALE VILLANI. Studi recenti su strutture 
economiche e forze sociali del Settecento 
italiano. Movimento operaio, Sept.-Oct., 
1956. 

Renzo Dz Feuicz. L'evangelismo giacobino e 
l'abate Claudio Della Valle: Contributo alla 
conoscenza dell’aspetto religioso del triennio 
rivoluzionario 1796-1799 [cont]. Riv. stor. 
nal., June, 1957. 

GmoLamo Gwan. I fondi dell'Archivio di 
Stato di Ancona. Rass. Archivi di Stato, 
Jan.--Apr., 1957. 

Gumo PamraLonı. La riunione degli archivi 
delle RR, Rendite nel Granducato toscano 
(1814-1852). Scarti ed inventariazione di 
fondi. Ordinamento storico. Ibid. 

CarLo CALLOVINI. Il primato del neoguelfismo 
rosminiano, Att: del Congresso Interna- 
zionale di Filosofia Antonio Rosmini, 1957. 

Josera L. Brav. Rosmini, Domodossola, and 
Thomas Davidson, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 
1957. 

Sexson E. Humpmeys. Lewis Cass Jr. and 
Pope Pius IX, 1850-58, Michigan Hist., 
June, 1957. 

D. Mack SmITH. Cavour and Parliament. 


Cambridge Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1957. 

Lynn M. Case. Anticipating the Death of 
Pius IX in 1861. Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct, 
1957. 

Domenico Damarco, L'economia degli Stati 
italiani prima dell'unità. Rass. stor. Risor- 
gimento, Apr—Sept., 1957. 

Gino Luzzarro. L'economia italiana nel primo 
decennio dell'unità. Ibid. 

Ibid. In addition to the above-mentioned arti- 
cles, this issue contains numerous articles by 
various authors on economic developments 
during and after the Risorgimento. 

Suvio Leonardi. L'industria siderurgica itali- 
ana dall’unitä alla prima guerra mondiale. 
Movimento operaio, Sept—Oct., 1956. 

Grovio Trevisant. Il processo di Trani contro 
gli internazionalisti. Ibid. 

ARMANDO LoDouint. Un sessantennio di ar- 
chivistica nell'opera di Eugenio Casanova. 
Rass. Archivi di Stato, May-Aug., 1957. 

ALDO Garosci. Carlo e Nello Rosselli, Ponte, 
July, 1957. 

Roserr Sencourr. The Vatican. Quar. Rev., 
Apr., 1957. 

Ten Years of Italian Economy, 1947-1956 
[several articles]. Rev. of Economic Condi- 
rions in Italy (Banco di Roma), Apr., 1957. 

The Economic Balance Sheet and the Na- 
tional Income: A General Picture of Italian 
Life and Work in 1956. Italian Affairs, 
Sept., 1957. 

EpuarD Reur-Nico.ussr. Die Rechtsfrage Süd- 
tirol. Donanraum, no, I, 1957. 

Italienische Schulbücher in deutscher Sicht. 
Internat. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Unterricht, V, 
1956. 

L V. Gricor’zva. The Workers’ Mass Move- 
ment in Italy, 1871-1877 [in Russian]. 
Festnik Mosk. Universiteta, Ist.-filol. ser., 
no. 3, 1957. 

Maurice F. Nevrern. The Italian Labor 
Movement in 1956. The Structure of Crisis. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar., 
1957. 

Harry GoLbBExro. Politics and Labor in Italy. 
Am. Federationist, Aug., 1957. 

Cesare Pacnint. Attilio Tamaro lo storico di 
Trieste. Porta Orientale, Jan.—Feb., 1957. 
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Eastern Europe” 
Charles Morley 


Jacos ORNSTEIN. The Development and Status 
of Slavic and East European Studies in Amer- 
ica since World War Il. Am. Slavic and East 
European Rev., Oct., 1957. 

ELLINOR von PurrkaMer. “Menschenrechte” 
und “Búrgerrechte” in der Verfassungsent- 
wicklung Osteuropas bis zum 16. Jahr- 
hundert. Schriftenrethe Osteuropa, no. 3, 
1957- 

Antruor J, May. H. A. Miller and the Mid- 
European Union of 1918. dm. Slavic and 
East Eur, Rev., Dec., 1957. 

François Festo. Trade Unionism in Eastern 
Europe. The Conflict between Working- 
Class Ties and the Single Party. Internat. 
Af., Oct., 1957. 

K. I. Kozyama. The Part Played by Poles in 
the Great Socialist October Revolution and 
in the Civil War in the USSR [Polish lit- 
erature 1951-1956] [in Russian]. Ist SSSR, 
DO. 4, 1957. 

JuLius ScruLrz. Zur Geschichte der deutsch- 
polnischen Beziehungen: Studenten aus Po- 
len an der Universität Jena (1548-1795). 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Karl Marx-Universitás 
Leipzig, Gesellschafts- und sprachwiss. Reihe, 
no, 4, 1956-57. 

K. I. Kozyra. The Great Socialist October 
Revolution and the Rise of the Revolution- 
ary Movement in Bulgarıa, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, 1918-1923 
[bibliography 1951-1956] [in Russian]. 
Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 4, 1957. 

ALEXANDER Koras. Piasecki and the Polish 
Communists. Problems of Communism, 
Nov.-Dec., 1957. 

T. Danwzewsxr. The Study of the History of 
the Polish Workers’ Movement [in Rus- 
sian]. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 3, 1957. 

K. Grzysowsxs. Polish Workers’ Councils. 
Jour. Central Eur. Aff., Oct., 1957. 

Aspranam G. Duxer. The Polish Democratic 
Society and the Jewish Problem, 1832-46. 
Jewish Social Stud., July-Oct., 1957. 

Anam Prócmnix. ‘Narodowa Demokracja” 
(Democratie-Nationale) et la guerre russo- 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian 
and other East European language journals 
are listed in the monthly issues of the Library 
of Congress publications East European Ac- 
cessions List and Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions. 


japonaise [in Polish; French and Russian 
summaries]. Kwartalnik Hist., no. 3, 1957. 

MARIAN Zychowski. Les colons allemands 
dans le Royaume de Pologne, 1830-60 [in 
Polish; French and Russian summaries]. 
Ibid. 

ZBIGNIEW LANDAU. L’emprunt Dillon. Contri- 
bution a l’action du capital américain en 
Pologne [in Polish; French and Russian 
summaries]. Ibid. 

P. N. Or’snansko. The Decembrists and the 
Polish Liberation Movement. Ist. SSSR, 
no. 2, 1957. 

Jouannss Kaxiscu. Schlachta, Bourgeoisie und 
Bauernschaft in der polnischen nationalen 
Freiheitsbewegung von 1794 bis 1863. 
Forsch. zur mittelalterl. Gesch., I, 1956. 

Oskar WAGNER. Der Minderheitenschutzver- 
trag vom 28, Juni 1919 und seine Bedeutung 
für die evangelische Kirche in Polen, Jahrb. 
$. Gesch. Osteuropas, nO. I-2, 1957. 

A. la. Manusevicn. From the History of the 
Revolutionary Movement in Poland in 1917~ 
1918 [in Russian]. Nov. i noveish. ist., 
NO. 4, 1957. 

Bruno Mauracn. Die polnische Untergrund- 
bewegung 1939-1945. Wehrkunde,Oct., 1957. 

J. PerrÁN, Le mouvement de la population 
serve en Boheme et les rapports juridiques 
des personnes attachées 4 la glébe avant la 
Montagne Blanche [in Czech; French and 
Russian summaries]. Československý Cas. — 
Hist., DO. 3, 1957. 

Jury Kkıker. La crise de l’industrie sucriére 
des pays tchèques au cours des années 
quatre-vingt du xrx® siècle et le rôle qu'elle 
jouait dans le développement du mouve- 
ment paysan [in Czech; French and Russian 
summaries]. Ibid. 

Z. Jinbra. Le développement du capital ban- 
caire tchèque [in Czech; French and Rus- 
sian summaries]. Ibid. 

WILEELM WEGENER. Zeugenreihen deutscher 
Königs- und Kaiserurkunden als Quellen 
für die Stellung der Herzöge und Könige 
von Böhmen zum deutschen Königreich des 
hohen Mittelalters. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., 
June, 1957. 

FERDINAND Sur. Johannes Hus und der 
Abzug der deutschen Studenten aus Prag 
1409. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. I, 1957. 
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M. Z. FIERLINGER. The October Revolution 
and the Freedom of Czechoslovakia. Inter- 
nat. Aff. (Moscow), nos. 6 and 7, 1957. 

GEORGE F. Kennan, The Czechoslovak Legion. 
Russian Rev., Oct., 1957. 

A. Ku. Kırvansky. Czech Reaction to the 
October Revolution [in Russian]. Ist. SSSR, 
DO. 4, 1957. 

I. I; OrLnix, The Participation of Hungarians 
in the Civil War in the USSR. Ibid. 

T. G. SzamueLY. The Revolutionary Battles of 
the Hungarian Working Class in 1917- 
‘1918. Nov. i noveish. ist., DO. 4, 195%. 

M. F, Lesovicu. The Struggle of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Counter-Revolution 
against the Hungarian People in 1919 [in 
Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 9, 1957. 

Joun Kosa. A Century of Hungarian Emigra- 
tion, 1850-1950. Am. Slavic and East Eur. 
Rev., Dec., 1957. 


Other Recent Publications 


L. S. Sravaıanos. Antecedents to the Balkan 
Revolutions of the Nineteenth Century. 
jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1957. 

HeLmuT Rorster. Jugoslawien zwischen Ru- 
bel und Dollar (1950-1957). Osteuropa, 
no. 9, 1957. 

EL G. Anponovskı-PoLJanskı. La situation en 
Macédoine apres l'insurrection d’Uinden et 
les réformes de Mürcsteg [in Serbian; French 
summary]. Godishen Zbornik, no. 8, 1955. 

Ricuarp D, CHALLENER. Montenegro and the 
United States: A Balkan Fantasy. Jour. 
Central Eur. Af., Oct, 1957. 

M., M. Zurysakın. The Neutrality Policy of 
the Ruling Circles in Rumania, 1875-1876 
[in Russian]. Vestnik Mosk. Universiteia, 
Ist.-filol. ser., no. 3, 1957. 

E. I. Spivakovsen. Rumanian-Russian Revolu- 
tionary Ties as Reflected in Pecent Ru- 
manian Literature [in Russian]. Ist. SSSR, 


no. 2, 1957. 


Soviet Union’ 


| Fritz T. Epstein 


A. V. Isadenko. Herbersteiniana I. Sigmund 
von Herbersteins Russlandbericht und die 
russische Sprache des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Zeitsch. f. Slawistik, no. 3, 1957. 

K. A. SOFRONENXO. The Activities of the Pri- 
kaz for Litle Russia [Ukraine] of the 
Russian State in the Second Half of the 
17th and in the Beginning of the 18th Cen- 
tury [in Russian]. Vesinik Mosk. Univer- 
siteta, Ser. ekonomiki, filosofii, prava, no. 2, 
1957» 

SERGE ZENKoVskY, The Russian Church Schism. 
Russian Rev., Oct, 1957. 

E. 'V. Tarıe. After Poltava [in Russian]. 
Novata i noveish, ist., DO. 1, 1957. 

Kari-Heinz Rurrmann. Das englische In- 
teresse am russischen Thronwechsel im 
Jahre 1730. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 
no. 3, 1957. 

N. C. Honr. The Russia Company and the 
Government, 1730-42. Oxford Slavonic Pa- 
pers, VOL, 1957. 

K. Ranger Scrmmr. Wie ist Panins Plan zu 
einem Nordischen System entstanden? 
Zeitsch. f. Slawistik, no. 3, 1957. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian 
and other East European language journals 
are listed in the monthly issues of the Library 
of Congress publications Monthly List of 

Russian Accessions and East European Acces- 
sions List. 


Horst Rouuine. Zu hallischen Russlandbezie- 
hungen in der Napoleonzeit [deals with 
Professor Ludwig Heinrich Jakob]. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. der Karl Marx-Universudt Leipzig, 
Gesellschafts- u. staatswiss. Reihe, no, 4, 
1956-57. 

WERNER MARKERT. Zur geschichlichen Be- 
deutung der russischen ‘‘Intelligenzia.” 
Schriftenreihe Osteuropa, no. 3, 1957. 

ROBERT STUPPERIcH. Die Religionspolitik Ale- 
xanders II. im Lichte der zeitgenössischen 
Publizistik. Ibid. 

Horsr JABLoNowsKI. Die russischen Rechts- 
parteien 1905-1917. Ibid. 

Syoney D. Barmer. “Police Sonialism” in 
Tsarist Russia. Rev. of Politics, Oct, 1957. 

A. M. Anrimov. The Peasant Economy of 
Russia during the First World War [in 
Russian]. Istoriia SSSR, no. 3, 1957. 

A. Fevorov and G. Favsrov. Die bürgerlich- 
demokratische Februarrevolution 1917. Sow- 
jeswissenschaft (Gesellschaftswis:. Beiträge), 
Sept, 1957 (trans. from Kommismist, no. 3, 
1957). 

N, F. SLavim. From the History of the Politi- 
cal Crisis in July, 1917 fin Russian]. Istortia 
SSSR, no. 2, 1957. 

M. E. NAmenov. The Great Socis list October 
Revolution in Soviet Historiography [fin 
Russian]. Voprosy ist., Oct, 1937. 

G. MünLPFrFoRDT. About the Work of His- 
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torians of the German Democratic Republic 
on Problems of USSR History [in Russian]. 
Istoria SSSR, no. 2, 1957. 

V. I. Sarov. German Historiography of the 
Great Socialist October Revolution [in Rus- 
sian], Novaia i noveish. ist., DO. 4, 1957. 

Deutsche Historiker zum Roten Oktober. 
Bericht über eine wiss. Konferenz der 
Humboldt-Universität, Forum (Wiss. Beil- 
age), Nov. 14, 1957. 

Zum 40. Jahrestag der Grossen Sozialistischen 
Oktoberrevolution. Sowjetwissenschaft (Ge- 
sellschaftswiss. Beiträge), Sept., 1957 (trans. 
from Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1957). 

. L Mmvrs. Illuminating Several Problems of 
the History of the Great Socialist October 
Revolution [in Russian]. Voprosy ist. KPSS, 
‘no, 2, 1957. 

d. The Victory of the Socialist Revolution in 
the Provinces [in Russian]. Istoriia SSSR, 
DO. 4, 1957. 

Y. A. Popov. The Part Played by Chinese 
Internationalist Units in the Defense of the 
Soviet Republic during the Civil War, 1918— 
1920 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Oct, 1957. 

1. L. Narocuniresxy. Recognition of the 
Soviet Union by Capitalist Countries, Inter- 
nat. Aff. (Moscow), Sept, 1957. 

n S. BOGATYRENKO. From the History of the 
Drafting of the 1936 USSR Constitution 
fin Russian]. Vesimik Mosk. Universiteta, 
Ser. ekonomiki, filosofii, prava, no. 1, 1957. 

L V. Karasev. Leningrad during the Block- 
ade, 1941-1943 [in Russian]. Istoriia SSSR, 
no. 2, 1957. 

urna Meister. The Soviet Navy in World 
War II. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug., 1957. 

'. V. Lezin. The Soviet Union’s Foreign 
Policy during the Second World War. 
Internat. Aff. (Moscow), Sept, 1957. 

„ A. Korovin. The USSR and the Establish- 
ment of the United Nations Organization. 
Ibid. 

SHARLES D, KENNEY. Contemporary Soviet 
Foreign Policy: A Lesson in “Creative Marx- 
ism” and “Communist Morality." World 
Affairs Quar., Oct., 1957. 

JEMOSTHENES Nacu. Die Reorganisation des 
Systems der Planwirtschaft in der Sowjet- 
union, Europa-Archto, no. 22, Nov. 20, 
1957. 

» Ku. Zanxevicn. History of the Sovietiza- 
tion of the Russian Academy of Sciences [in 
Russian, with English résumé], Res. Ma- 
terials, ser. II, no. 59, 1957 (Institute for 
the Study of: the USSR, Munich). 

'. A. Rrazanovsxn. Oriental Studies in the 
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Soviet Union [in Russian]. Vestnik, In- 
stitute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
July-Sept, 1957. 

Jomann Koserz. Wo steht die sowjetrussische 
Literaturwissenschaft heute? Osteuropa, Nov., 
1957. 

Georo W. StrogeL. Die wirtschaftliche und 
machtpolitische Bedeutung der Polytech- 
nisierung von Schule und Wissenschaft der 
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Attention. Quer. Jour. Speech, Oct, 1957. 
YonaLD K. Ross. Willard G. Bleyer and 
Journalism Education. Journalism Quar., 

Fall, 1957. 

VaLLACE Evan Davies. A New Jersey Gad- 
fy: William O. McDowell [1848-1927; 
Founder of Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, etc.]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 
Oct., 1957. 

RATEUR P. Duppen. The Single-Tax Zionism 
of Joseph Fels. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., 
June, 1957. 

‘AROLYN EiseLE, ‘The Scientist-Philosopher 
C. S. Pierce at the Smithsonian, Jour. Hist, 
Ideas, Oct., 1957. 

. P. Bermeause. Double‘ Martyrdom of 
Randolph Bourne. Ibid. 

Loy» P. Wrams. A Note on John Dewey’s 
View of History. Southwestern Soc. Set. 
Quar., Dec., 1957. 

ENNETH WALKER, The Third Assassination 
[McKinley, 1901]. New-York Hist, Soc. 
Quar., Oct., 1957. 

MES A, Fern, Jr. A Scheme in Regard to 
Cyrenaica [Consul Michel Vidal, 1870-76]. 
Miss. Valley Hist, Rer., Dec., 1957. 
wes WARREN Gouin. Did an Iowan [Adol- 
phus G. Studer] Start a War [Sumatra, 
1874]? Ann. lowa, Oct, 1957. 

[ONROB BILLINGTON. Senator Thomas P. 
Gore, Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn, 1957. 
MMA Lou THornsrouen. The Brownsville 
Episode and the Negro Vote [1906]. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec, 1957. 
epBIc B. CowING. Market Speculation in the 
Muckraker Era: The Popular Reaction. Bus. 
Hist, Rev., Winter, 1957. 

. Wayne Moncan. Eugene Debs and the 
Socialist Campaign of 1912. Mid-America, 
Oct, 1957. 

EORGE C. OsBorN, Woodrow Wilson: The 
Evolution of a Name. North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Oct, 1957. 
oserr F. Duspen. Woodrow Wilson and 
His New Biographers. South Atlantic Quar., 
Autumn, 1957. 

HN M. Norris. The Influence of British 
Nineteenth-Century Liberalism on Woodrow 
Wilson. World Affairs Quar., Oct, 1957. 
mn F. WiLsoN. Rhetorical Echoes of a Wil- 
sonian Idea. Quar, Jour. Speech, Oct., 1957. 
P. Demenr’sv. The Historical Views of 
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Charles Beard [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., 
June, 1957. 

Joseru Rappaport. The American Yiddish 
Press and the European Conflict in 1914. 
Jewish Soc. Stud., July-Oct., 1957. 

V. P. ZoLOTUKHIN and V. L. Marxov. The 
October Revolution and the Political Strug- 
gle in the USA (1917-1920) [in Russian]. 
Voprosy ist., Oct, 1957. 

The Yeomancttes of World War I (Pictorial 
Section). U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec., 1957. 

Mary MISAELA ZACHAREWICZ. The Attitude of 
the Catholic Press toward the League of 
Nations [concl.]. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. 
Soc. of Philadelphia, Mar.—June, 1957. 

Wim D. S. Wrrre. American Quaker 
Pacifism and the Peace Settlement of World 
War I. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Autumn, 
1957. 

L. L Zusox. The Rise of a Mass Labor Move- 
ment in the USA in 1919-1920. Nov. i 
noveish. ist, NO. 4, 1957. 

Davio H. Srrarron. Behind Teapot Dome: 
Some Personal Insights. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Winter, 1957. 

C. CLYDE Jones, The Burlington Railroad and 
Agricultural Policy in the 1920%, Agric. 
Hist., Oct, 1957. 

Leonora COHEN RosenFIeLD. Morris R. Cohen, 
the Teacher. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct, 1957. 

RicHArD BARDOLF. The Negro in Who's Who 
in America, 1936-1955. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Oct., 1957. 

Bruno Srem. Labor's Role in Government 
Agencies during World War IL Jour, Econ. 
Hist., Sept, 1957. 

SIDNEY Warren. The Background of Our 
Aid Program. Current Hist., Sept, 1957. 
PauL C. BARTHOLOMEW. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, 1946-56. Southwestern 

Soc. Sci. Quar., Dec., 1957. 

Orıver P. WreLrams. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the 1948 Presidential Elec- 
tion. Midwest Jour., Aug., 1957. 

V. A. Usov. The Policy of the United States 
with Regard to Taivan during the Korean 
War [in Russian]. Vestnik Mosk. Univer- 
siteta, Ist.-filol. ser., no. 3, 1957. 


DOCUMENTE 


Jack L. Cross. Letters of Thomas Pinckney, 
1775—1780 [cont.]. South Carolina Hist. 
Mag., Oct, 1957. 

Davm H. Fischer. A William Carmichael 
Letter to Elbridge Gerry, 1780. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., Sept, 1957. 

Braprorsp Parxins. The Suppressed Dispatch 


78 Other Recent Publications 


off H. U. Addington, Washington, November 
3,1 1823. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1957. 
J W. Foster. Lafayette’s Letters to Eliza 
dgely of Hampton [1824-34]. Maryland 

ist. Mag., Sept, 1957. 


G A. BARRINGER, The Mexican War 
Journal of Henry S. Lane, Indiana Mag. 
ist, Dec., 1957. 


y Berrram HiL and Larry Gara. Henri 
erz' Description of the American Quakers 
[1846-51]. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
utuma, 1957. 
C. Muer, Down the Rivers: A ae 
En Journal of 1859, from Warren, Pa., 
uisville, Ky. Western Pennsylvania Hise 
ag., Fall, 1957. 
A Di Pace Donan. The Diary of an Abo- 
itionist: George W. Jonson [1801-80]. 
tagara Frontier, Summer, 1957. 
A. Woopwarp. Plan for John Brown's 
pe, 1859. West Virginia Hist., Oct, 
957» 1 
e War Between the States—Reminiscences 
f Edward Rosewater, Army Telegrapher. 
m. Jewish Archives, Oct., 1957. 
A. Dory. The Civil War Letters of 
ugust Henry Mathers, Assistant Surgeon, 
urth Florida Regiment, C.S.A, Florida 
Hist. Quar., Oct., 1957. 
A! E, FrankLaND. Kronikals of the Times— 
Memphis, 1862. dm. Jewish Archives, Oct., 







| Letters, 1862-1 865. Western Pennsylvania 

Hist. Mag., Fall, 1957. 

nurım A, Russ, Jr. The Vicksburg Cam- 

paign as Viewed by an Indiana Soldier, 

[Sgt. Samuel E. Snure, 48th Ind. Inf.]. 

Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 1957. 

Gresmam TooLe. Letter of a Confederate 
Soldier, Benjamin F. Dean to His Wife io 
¡ 1864. West Virginia Hist., Oct., 1957. 
Three Letters From the Front, 1864-1865, by 

Henry C. Parry [Army of the Shenandoah]. 

Gen. Mag. Hist. Chron., Fall, 1957. 

Lzo P. Corte, Howells’ Campaign Biography 
| of Rutherford B. Hayes: A Series of Letters. 
Ohio Hist. Quar., Oct., 1957. 

Erste Cuews Parsons. Congressional Junket 
in Japan [1905]. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Oct., 1957- 

First World War, by John M. Work 
[Pacifistic Socialist]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Autumn, 1957. 

. Justice Brandeis: A Law Clerk’s View, by 
a M. Landis. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. 


oc., June, 1957. - 


| 3 
| 
e 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE CCLONIES 
AND STATES 


LAWRENCE HENRY Gipson. Aspects of the Be- 
ginning of the: American Revolution in 
Massachusetts. Bay, 1760-1762. Proc. Am. 
Antiquarian Soc., LX VU, pt. 1, ::957. 

Eowın C. Rozwenc. The Group Besis of Ver- 
mont Farm Politics, 1870-1945. Vermont 
Hist., Oct, 1957. 

J. R Pore. Suffrage and Representation in 
Massachusetts: A Statistical Note. William 
and Mary Quar., Oct, 1957. 

MaLcoLmM FREIBERG. Thomas Hutchinson: The 
First Fifty Years (1711-1761). William and 
Mary Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Wittiam O'BrIEN, Justice Cushiag’s Unde- 
livered Speech on the Federal Constitution. 
Ibid. 

ALBERT B. Corey, Some New York State and 
Local Historical Research in Progress— 
Sixth Annual Listing, 1956. New York 
Hist., Oct, 1957. 

James G. Lypon. Castel del Res, an Early 
New York Privateer [1703-1705]. Ameri- 
can Neptune, Oct, 1957. 

Beatrice G. Reusens, Burr, Hamilton and 
the Manhattan Company. Part I: Gaining 
the Charter. Polit, Sct. Quar., D€., 1957. 

Heaserr A. Wıseer, Jr. Portrait of a Prophet- 
ess [Jemima Wilkinson, 1752-1819].New 
York Hist., Oct., 1957. 

Prom Durnam. The Loyal Son: of America 
and The Young New Yorker [1878-79]. 
Ibid. 

Brake McKerver. The Irish in Rochester, an 
Historical Retrospect. Rochester Hist., Oct, 
1957. 

Davin F. Trask. Charles Sumner and the New 
Jersey Railroad Monopoly during the Civil 
War. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct., 1957. 

Freperick M. Bryper. Anthracite Enters the 
American Home. Pennsyluama Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan., 1958. 

RALPH CHARLES Woop. The Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Summer, 1957. 

SELINA G. Schortz. The Schvwenkfelders of 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct., 1937. 

GLENN Weaver. Benjamin Franklin and the 
Pennsylvania Germans. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct, 1957. 

WırLıam Bert CLARKE. The John Ashmead 
Story, 1738-1818 [mariner], Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1958. 

Marvin E. WoLFoaANo. John Melish, an Early 
American Demographer [1771-1822]. Ibid. 


Articles 


Rosert Cusuman Murra. The Sketches of 
Titian Ramsay Peale (1799-1885). Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., Cl, no. 6, 1957. 

Maser K. McCLELLA“N, School Integration in 
Reading [1830- ]. Hist. Rev. Berks 
County Pennsylvania, Winter, 1957-58. 

Epwarp PesseN. Thomas Brothers, Antt-Capi- 
talist Employer. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct, 
1957. 

GEoRGE H. RoapMan. Washington (Pa.) News- 
paper Battles, 1817-1825. Western Penn- 
syloania Hist, Mag., Fall, 1957. 

Pam R. Jack. Two Local [Punxsutawney] 
Newspapers and Agriculture, 1869, 1911, 
1949. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Summer, 1957. 


Documents 

MARGARET MUNSTERBERO. The Weston Sisters 
and the “Boston Mob” [1835]. Boston 
Public Lib, Quar., Oct, 1957. 

Chester McArtauR DesrLerR. A Vermonter 
Returns from Andersonville. Vermon: Hist., 
Oct, 1957. 

THEoDoRE Sızer. The Recollections of John 
Ferguson Weir (1841-1926): II, Memories 
of a Yale Professor, 1869-1877. New-York 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct, 1957. 

GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN. Halliday Jackson's 
Journal of a Visit Paid to the Indians of 
New York (1806). Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
CI, no. 6, 1957. 

Epwin B. Bronner. Penn’s Charter of Property 
of 1701. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct, 1957. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Warrer B. Posey. The Public Manners of 
Ante-Bellum Southerners. Jour, Mississippi 
Hist., Oct., 1957. 

Kraus C. Wusr. The Books of the German 
Immigrants in the Shenandoah Valey. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan., 1958. 

GreraLp M. Srraxa. The Spirit of Carlyle in 
the Old South. Historian, Nov., 1957. 

Wi.uma Dyxeman., The Southern Demagogue. 
Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 1957. 

H. C. Nrzon. The South and Integration: The 
Political Context. Ibid. 

Jonn A. Munrox. The Negro in Delaware. 
South Atlantic Quar., Autumn, 1957. 

Peter C. Wxrsm. Merchants, Millers, and 
Ocean Ships: The Components of an Early 
American Industrial Town [Wilmington, 
1739-1815]. Delaware Hist., Sept. 1957. 

Jane N. Garrerr. The Delaware College Lot- 
teries, 1818-1845. Ibid. 
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Haro» BELL Hancock. The Political History 
of Delaware during the Civil War; Part II: 
A Divided House, lbid. 

Erick Isaac. Kent Island, Part II: Settlement 
and Landholding under the Proprietary; 
Part II: Kent Fort Manor. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Sept, 1957. 

ARLAN K. Gusrrr, Gunpowder Production 
in Post-Revolutionary Maryland. Ibid. 

Bryoen BorpLey Hype. Evesham, a Baltimore 
Villa. Ibid. 

Huon D. Hawkins. George William Brown 
and His Influence on the Johns Hopkins 
University. Ibid. 

Harotp Bruce Fortney. Maryland-West Vir- 
ginia, Western Boundary [cont.]. West 
Virginia Hist, Oct, 1957 

JuLian P. Borp. A New Guide to the In- 
dispensable Sources of Virginia History. 
William and Mary Quar., Jan., 1958. 

WrnpHam B. Buanron. Epidemics, Real and 
Imaginary, and Other Factors Influencing 
Seventeenth Century Virginia's Population. 
Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept-Oct, 1957. 

RicHarp BeaLz Davis. Volumes from 
George Sandys’s Library Now in America. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1957. 

Cuartes E. Harca, Jr. Archer's Hope and 
the Glebe. Ibid. 

Rosurt F. Scorr. Colonial Presbyterianism in 
the Valley of Virginia, 1726-1775. Part I. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept., 1957. 

Dumas MALoNE. Jefferson Goes to School in 
Williamsburg. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 
1957. 

Waryam Roserr TayLor. William Wirt and 
the Legend of the Old South. William and 
Mary Quar., Oct, 1957. 

Roy C. Woops, The History of the County 
Unit in West Virginia. West Virginia Hist., 
Oct., 1957. 


Herseer H. Kıssume. Harpers Ferry Na- 


tional Monument: A Sketch of Its History 
and Proposed Development. Ibid. 

Kytz McCormick, Why Is Mercer County in 
West Virginia Instead of Virginia? Ibid. 
Davm H. CorKRAN, Cherokee Pre-History. 

North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct, 1957. 

KENNETH Scorr. Counterfeiting in Colonial 
North Carolina, Ibid. 

Jonn Cannon. Henry McCulloch and Henry 
McCulloh. William and Mary Quar., Jan., 
1958. 

Epwix A. Murs. Joseph Seawell Jones of 
Shocco—Historian and Humbug [e. 1806- 
55]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1957. 

Frances Oaks, Whitman and [Thomas] 


79 Other Recent Publications 


Dixon: A Strange Case of Borrowing. Geor- 
gia Rev., Fall, 1957. 
y. F. Payne. Thomas Duche Mitchell (1791- 
1865). Filson Club Hist, Quar., Oct, 1957. 
War Ansıstean Cars. Timothy Demonbreun 
[747-1826]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept., 
1957. 

Pair M. Fine. Some Phases of the History of 
e State of Franklin. Ibid. 

WermouTH T. Jonpan. Noah B. Cloud and 
e American Cotton Planter. Agric. Hist., 
ty 1957. 

EUGENE CURRENT-Garcia. Alabama Writers 

in the Spirit [of the Times]. Alabama Rev., 
ts 1957. 
Roperr V, Haynes. The Revaluten of 1800 
Mississippi. jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 
1957. 
Darm L. Smauey. Cassius M. Clay and the 
issippi Election of 1875. Ibid. 
H Bayarp. The South Missouri [Roman 
Catholic] Diocese in Embryo, 1824. Bull. 
issouri Hist. Soc., Oct, 1957. 

F A. BALYEAT. Joseph Samuel Morrow, 
postle to the Indians [1835-1929]. Chron. 
klahoma, Autumn, 1957. 

en THomas Foreman. Two Notable 
omen of the Creek Nation [Mary Lewis 
errod and Kate Shaw Ahrens]. Ibid. 

Ai M. Gisson. Leasing of Quapaw Mineral 

Lands, Ibid. 

H., Wx1owr. Grand Seal of the Ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma. Chron: Oklahoma, 
Summer, 1957. 

C M. Cooper. The Big Pasture. Ibid. 

Pior A. Banken and Kanar S.: SANCHA. 

Manufacturiog, Value Added, and Wages 
in Oklahoma, 1899-1953. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Ouar., Sept., 1957. 
Rocer N. Concer. The Tomás de la Vega 
| Eleven- -League Grant on the Brazos. South- 
ı western Hist, Quar., Jan., 1958. 


Es A, Bacarısse. The Union of Coahuila 
and Texas. Ibid. 


YMOND E. Wirte, Cotton Ginning in Texas 


to 1861. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct, 


1957. 
H. Ducan. The 1850 Affair of the 
Brownsville Separatists. Ibid. 
| Y D. McCaLLum. Barbed Wire in Texas. 
Ibid. 
eu N, TRAXLER, Jr. The Texas and Pacific 
Railroad Land Grants. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Jan., 1958. 
ENE Norru. The Tafts Went to Texas. Bull. 
Hist. Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1937. 
c. A. Warner. The Oil Industry in Texas 





Tr en 


since Pearl Harbor. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Jack DoucLas Forses. The Janot, Jocomes, 
Mansos, and Suman Indians. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Oct, 1957. 

Grorce P. Hammonp and Acaprrro Rey. The 
Crown’s Participation in the Founding of 
New Mexico. Ibid. 

Prıusp J. Rasca. Exit [Gov. Samuel B.] Axtell; 
Enter [Gov. Lewis] Wallace [Lincoln 
County War, 1878]. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., July, 1957. 

Eww Grippincs W. Manon and (CHESTER Y, 
KIELMAN. George H. Giddings and the 
San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. Sowsh- 
western Hist. Quar., Oct, 1957. 

Davin H. Srratron, New Mexicar Machiavel- 
lian? The Story of Albert B. Fall. Mon- 
tana Mag. Western Hist., Oct, 1987, 

THEoporE E. Treurierm. Father Gottfried 
Bernhardt Middendorff, S.J., Pio.ieer of Tuc- 
son. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct, 1957. 


DocuMENTS 


Nevııe Wi.Liams. England's Tobacco Trade 
in the Reign of Charles I. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct, 1957. 

RoserT C. Jonnson. Virginia in 1632, Ibid. 

P. J. STAUNDENRAUS. Letters from South Caro- 
lina, 1821-1822 [by the Rev. Samuel Sit- 
greaves, Jr.]. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Oct., 1957. 

WALTER B. Poser. Kentucky, 1190-1815, as 
Seen by Bishop Francis Asbury Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Oct., 1957. 

Derek CoLviLE. A Transcendentalist in Old 
Kentucky [James Freeman C:arke, 1833]. 
Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct, 1957. 

GEoRGES J. Joyaux, Auguste Lar gel Visits St. 
Louis, 1864. Bull, Missouri Hist, Soc., Oct, 
1957. 

Geoxce H. Surg. The Lost Colonel [57th 
Colored Infantry, 1866]. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Summer, 1957. 

STANLEY CLARK, Reminiscences of an Early 
Dental Practitioner in Western Oklahoma, 
by Dr. F. C. Holmes. Ibid. 

BEATRICE MıLuous Rees and Wıurum T. 
ALverson. A Tennessean, Texas, and 
Camels: The Diary of James H. Holman, 
June 11 to August 25, 1800, Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Sept., 1957. 


' FLorENCE HawLeY Erus and Epwin Baca. 


The Apuntes of Father J, B. Ralliere [concl.]. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., July, 1957. 
Dante S. Marson and ALBERT |J. SCHROEDER. 


Articles 


Cordero’s Description of the Apache, 1796. 
New Mexico Hist, Rev., Oct, 1957. 

Tuomas A. Muzza. Across the Plains in 
1866 [3d Cav. and 57th Colored Inf]. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., July, 1957. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Looan EsAREY. Elements of Culture in the 
Old Northwest. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 
1957. 

ARTHUR G. Kino. The Earliest Map of Cin- 
cinnati (1792). Bull. Hist. Philos, Soc. Ohio, 
Oct, 1957. 

pnia D. SmitH. Cincinnati; From Keelboat 
to Steamboat. Ibid. 

Rogert G. GUNDERSON. Log-Cabin Canvass, 
Hoosier Style. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 
1957: 

Sarí Wirrke. Ohio’s Germans, 1840-1875, 
Ohio Hist. Quar., Oct, 1957. 

WiLniam D. Overman. The Rubber Industry 
in Ohio. Okio Hist. Quar., July, 1957. 

Eugene C. Murpocx. Cleveland’s Johnson: 
The Cabinet. Ohio Hist. Quar., Oct., 1957. 

Publications of the Indiana Historical Bureau 
and of the Indiana Historical Society. Indiana 
Hist. Buil., July, 1957. 

History of School Financing in Indiana. In- 
diana Hist. Bull., Oct., 1957. 

¿va DRAEGERT. Cultural History of Indianapo- 
lis: Music, 1875-1890. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Sept., 1957. 

[oun BRAEMAN. The Rise of Albert J. Beve- 
ridge to the United States Senate. Indiana 
Mag. Hıst., Dec., 1957. 

‘owarp F. RissLER. Rendleman House—Mu- 
seum of the Mississippi [Cairo]. Jour. IHi- 
now State Hist. Soc., Autumn, 1957. 

HruLen E. MarsmaLL. Charles E. Hovey, Edu- 
cator and Soldier [1827-97]. Ibid. 

E. Garvin Davenporr. John Henry Rauch 
and Public Health in Hlinois, 1877-1891. 
lbid. 

PaoLo E. CoLerra. “Won, 1880— One, 1884,” 
the Courtship of William Jennings Bryan 
and Mary Elizabeth Baird. Ihid. 

Perer P. Bury. Michigan Bibliography: 1956. 
Michigan Hist., Sept., 1957. 

GERALD Carson, Foodtown, USA [Battle 
Creek]. Ibid. 

four W. Leperte and Rrra Femer Am, 
Michigan State Party Chairmen: 1882-1956. 
Ibid. 

RoBerT G. ScıcLiano. The Legislative Re- 
count of 1934. Ibid. 

ElerBErT F. MarauLies, The Election of 1920 
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in Wisconsin: The Return to “Normalcy” 
Reappraised, Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Autumn, 
1957. 

STANLEY N. Murray, Railroads and Agri- 
cultural Development of the Red River 
Valley of the North, 1870-1890. Agric. 
Hist., Oct, 1957. 

Car. H. CurisLock. The Alliance Party and 
the Minnesota Legislature of 1891. Minne- 
sota Hıst., Sept., 1957. 

MILDRED Tmmonz. Suggested Research on 
Railroad Aid to the Farmer. Agric. Hist., 
Oct, 1957. 

Homer E. SocoLorskY. Development of the 
Capper Farm Press. Ibid. 

WinLiam E. Unrav. The Story of Fort Larned. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn, 1957. 

Roserr W. JoHANNSEN. The Lecompton Con- 
stitutional Convention: An Analysis of Its 
Membership. Ibid. 

James C. Matin. Traveling Theatre in Kansas: 
The James A. Lord Chicago Dramatic Com- 
pany, 1869-1871 (in two installments, 
Part I). Ibid. 

Cortez A. M. Ewıng,. Notes on Two Kansas 
Impeachments: Josiah Hayes, 1874, and 
Theodosius Botkin, 1891. Ibid. 

CuarLes N. Grass. The Failure of North 
Dakota Progressivism. Mid-America, Oct, 
1957. 

GLENN ©. Rosertrs. The Admiral Line: A 
Short History of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany. Steamboat Bill of Facts, Dec., 1957. 

Prt A. M. Taror. The Mormon Crossing 
of the United States, 1840-1870. Utah Hist. 
Quar., Oct., 1957. 

F. -G. Renner. Rangeland Rembrandt, the 
Incomparable Charles Marion Russell. Mon- 
tana Mag. Western Hist., Oct, 1957. 

AKE Hourxranrz. The Indians in Yellow- 
stone Park, Ann. Wyoming, Oct., 1957. 
THELMA GATCHELL Conprr, The Hole-in-the- 

Wall, Part V, Section 1. Ibid. 

RicHaro G. BEmDLEMAN. Nathaniel Wyerh’s 
Fort Hall. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept, 1957. 

Jean HAzELTINE. The Discovery and Carto- 
graphical Recognition of Shoalwater Bay. 
Ibid. 

MARILYN TuHarp. Story of Coal at Newcastle. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct., 1957. 

Cravupius O. JomssoN. Washington’s Blanket 
Primary Reviewed. Ibid. 

SHELLEY M. Marx and Jacos ADLER, Claus 
Spreckels in Hawaii: Impact of a Mainland 
Interloper on Development of Hawaiian 
Sugar Industry. Entrepreneurial Hist., Oct, 
1957. 


| 
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DOCUMENTE 

_ Leg Sueprarp. News From North Bend: Some 
ly Letters [1789-91]. Bull. Hist. Philos. 

Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1957. 

l RrcmárD C. Knorr. A Surgeon's Mate at Fort 
Defiance: The Journal of Joseph Gardner 
Andrews for the Year 1795, UL Ohio Hist. 
Quar., July, 1957. 

Laney Gara. William S. Hamilton on the 
Wisconsin Frontier: A Document. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist, Autumn, 1957. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSOM. Love Letters and 
Journal of Comfort I. Slack [Iowa, 1860- 
65]. Part TI. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
Sept, 1957. 

Id, Letters of William Hamilton, 1811-1891 
[Missionary to Indians]. Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


Forses Parket. Colorado’s Earliest Settle- 
ments, Colorado Mag., Oct., 1957. 

Letters of a Proselyte, the Hascall-Pomeroy 
Correspondence [concl.] [1850-54]. Utah 
Hist. Quar., Oct, 1957. 

A. R. Morrensen. A Local Paper [Deseret 
News] Reports on the Utah War Ibid. 
Thirty-Seyen Days of Peril, or Lost in the 
Wilderness, by Truman C, Evert: [1872]. 
Montana Mag. Western Hist., Oct, 1957. 
Dare L. Morcan. Washakie and the Shoshoni, 

Part IX. Ann. Wyoming, Oct, 1957. 

David Leslie’s Report on the Oregon Mission, 
1843. Marion County Hist., June, 1957, 
Avsrey L. Hames. Mountain (Challenge, 
1857: Journal of Lt, August V. Kautz on 
Mount Rainier. Pacific Northwest Quar., 

Oct., 1957. 


Latin American History 


Stanley J. Stein 


GENERAL 
D. AnouLo Ificuez. Caracteristicas generales 
el arte hispano-americano, Jour. World 
ist., IV, no. 1, 1957. 

Roy! F. Nicos, A United States Historian's 
Appraisal of the History of America Project. 
Rev, hist. de Amer. (Mexico, B }, June, 
1957. 

C. R. Boxer and Joun Francis TON The 
“Programa de historia de América.” Co- 
1 nial and National Periods. Inter-Am. Rev. 
of Bibliog., July-Sept., 1957. 

Expansión urbana en la América Latina du- 
Tante el siglo xıx [papers read at AHA ses- 
sion, 1956]. Estud. amer. (Seville), Apr.— 


May, 1957. 
Nestor L, pos Santos Lima. La tercera 
América [Brazil]. Rev. hist. de Amer. 


(Mexico, D.F.), June, 1957. 

Cantos M. Rama, Los movimientos sociales 
de América Latina en el siglo xrx. Estud. 
de hist, mod. (Madrid), V, 1955. 

Juan Froe. El problema indigena en Co- 
lombia. Amer. indig. (Mexico, D. F.), 
Oct, 1957. 

ManueLñ Gamio. Underdeveloped Countries. 
Ibid. 
| CoLoniaL PERIOD 

PIERRE CHAUNU. Amérique et conjoncture. 
Rev. hist, de Amer. (Mexico, D.F.), June, 


1957. 
Ichacıo Bernar, Huitzilopochtli vivo. Cuad, 
amer. (Mexico, D.F.), Nov.—Dec., 1957. 


A 


FERNANDO DE ARMAS MEDINA, El conquistador 
indiano, Estud. amer. (Seville), Dec., 1956. 

SHERBURNE F. Coox and Wooprew Boran. 
The Rate of Population Change in Central 
Mexico, 1550-1570. Hisp. dm. Hist. Rev., 
Nov., 1957. 

Estevio Pinto. Introdução à historia da an- 
tropología indigena no Brasil (século xvi) 
[cont.] Amer. indig. (Mexico, 1),F.), Oct, 
1957. 

M. M. Lacas. A Social Welfare O :ganizer in 
Sixteenth-Century New Spain: ‘Jon Vasco 
de Quiroga, First Bishop of Michoacán. 
Americas, July, 1957. 

Paie WAYNE Powe. Portrait of an Ameri- 
can Viceroy: Martín Enríquez, 1568-1583. 
Ibid, 

FERNANDO DE ARMAS MEDINA. Primeros años 
del gobierno hispano en Cuba. Estud. amer. 
(Seville), Apr.-May, 1957. 

JomANnN SPEcKER, S.M.B. La politi:a coloniza- 
dora eclesiastica y estatal en Hispanoamérica 
en el siglo xvi, Estud. amer, (Seville), 
Jan.—Feb., 1957. 

Juan Frene. Los franciscanos y el clero en 
el nuevo reino de Granada durinte el siglo 
xiv. Missionalia hisp. (Madricl), no. 41, 
1957. 

Pepro Borges, O.F.M. La extirpación de la 
idolatría en Indias como método misional 
(siglo xvi). Ibid. 

Jost Torre REveLLO, Seventer een 
Reading in the Indies. Americas, Oct., 1957. 

ANTONINE TIBESAR. The Francisca ı Doctrinero 


Articles 


versus the Franciscan Mistonero in Seven- 
teenth-Century Peru. Americas, Oct, 1957. 

Eowarno L. Ucartrs Y Ucarrs. La declaración 
de los derechos del hombre en Arequipa. 
Fenix (Lima), 1955. 

Humserro Vázquez Macuicapo. El pasquin- 
ismo sedicioso y los pródromos de la emanci- 
pación en el Alto Perú. História (Buenos 
Aires), July-Sept, 1957. 

Jorge Basapre and Maria IsaBeL Pastor. El 
Perú en la cronología universal: 1776-1801. 
Fenix (Lima), 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ravi Porras BARRENECHEA., Nueva luz sobre 
Pedro Cieza de León. Mercurio peruano 
(Lima), May, 1957. 

José Castro SEOANE, O. pe M. Aviamento y 
catálogo de las misiones que en el siglo 
xvi pasaron de España a Indias y Filipinas 
según los libros de la contratación [cont.] 
Missionalia hisp. (Madrid), no. 40, 1957. 

La biblioteca de Juan José D'Elhuyar. Bolívar 
(Bogotá), Sept, 1957. 

Purr Wayne PoweLL. The Anonymous 
“Capitulos of 15°72” against Martín Enriques. 
Americas, July, 1957. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Anima Sanchez Reuter. Los ensayistas del 
Caribe. Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Apr- 
June, 1957. 

Onion Pi-Sunyer. Historical Background to 
the Negro in Mexico, Jour. Negro Hist., 
Oct., 1957. 

Lora M. SPELL. Gorostiza and Texas. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1957. 

CuarLes A. Hate. The War with the United 
States and the Crisis in Mexican Thought. 
Americas, Oct, 1957. 

CoroneL Mrramén. Querétaro, 1867 [cont] 
Hist. mex. (Mexico, D.F.), Oct-Dec, 1957. 

Jane Herrick. Periodicals for Women in 
Mexico during the Nineteenth Century. 
Americas, Oct, 1957. 

Arsen P. TiscHeENporF. The Anglo-Mexican 
Claims Commission, 1884-1895. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov., 1957. 

Jesús Suva Hurzoo. El gobierno de Madero 
y la Decena Trágica, Cuad. amer. (Mexico, 
D.F.), Nov.-Dec., 1957. 


DOCUMENTS 


Sumaria seguida por la provincia de Costa 
Rica para las averiguaciones de una pro- 
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clama de los insurgentes que tomaron Puerto 
Belo: (1819) [cont.]. Rev. arch. nac, (San 
José, Costa Rica), July-Dec., 1956, Jan— 
June, 1957. 

Vomm H. Tayor. Calendar of the Letters 
of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Gover- 
nor of Texas, 1817-1822. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Oct., 1957. 


SOUTH ÁMERICA 


CrarLes W. Simmons. The Rise of the Bra- 
zilian Military Class, 1870-1890. Mid- 
America, Oct, 1957. 

South American Prospect. Geog. Jour., Sept., 
1957- 

Marcos ESTRADA. La conquista inglesa de 
Buenos Aires. História (Buenos Aires), 
July-Sept., 1957. 

H. A. Morena. Notas sobre la crisis argentina. 
Sur (Buenos Aires), Sept-Oct., 1957. 

CarLos M. Rama. La revolución mexicana en 
el Uruguay. Hist. mex. (Mexico, D.F.), 
Oct-Dec., 1957. 

Bernanno Romero Rojas. Apuntes sobre la 
población de Colombia. Economía y es- 
tadística (Bogotá), June, 1957. 

Luis ALBERTO SÁnNcmez. El actual proceso 
político peruano. Cuad. amer. (Mexico, 
D.F.), Nov.-Dec., 1957. 

Ocravio TARQUINIO DE Sousa, Historia dos 
fundadores do império do Brasil [cont.]. 
Anhembi (S30 Paulo), Sept., 1957. 

L. A. Costa Porro. A metrópole Rio de Janeiro, 
Educação e ciencias soc. (Rio de Janeiro), 
Mar., 1957. 

Caro CAsTALDI. Mobilidade ocupacional de 
um grupo primario de imigrantes italianos 
na cidade de São Paulo. Educação e ciencias 
soc. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar. and Aug., 1957. 

Aurıva Pırarı BALBANA. Inmigración italiana 
al Paraná. Estud. amer, (Seville), Dec., 
1956. 

Luiz Lerre VasconceLos. Migrações internas 
no Brasil. Rev. bras. de econ. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Sept, 1956. 

A educação ao fim do império. Educação e 
ciencias soc. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar., 1957. 
Roger BAsTIDE and PIERRE VAN DEN BERGHE. 
Stereotypes, Norms and Inter-racial Be- 
havior in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Am. Jour. 

Soctology, Dec., 1957.. 

EDMUNDO DE Macrpo Soares E SıLva O 
movimento da indústria pesada e o progresso 
económico do Brasil. Bol. geog. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Mar.-Apr., 1956, l 

Gusraar F. Lors. O desenvolvimento da pro- 
dução industrial em Minas Gerais, 1939- 


| 
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1954. Rev. bras, de econ. (Rio de Janeiro), 
Sept., 1956. 

Trens a0 encontro de navios [Santos-Jundiaf 
Railroad]. Observ. econ. e finan. (Rio de 
Janeito), Sept., 1957. 

| DOCUMENTS 

Lurs Henriqur Dias Tavares. Documentos 
paral a historia da educação na Bahia ex- 
istentes na Biblioteca Nacional. Educação 
e dias soc, (Rio de Janeiro), Mar., 1957. 


Beinen AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


FRANCISCO Moraes PADRÓN, América en la 

Bian española. Estud. amer. (Seville), 
an.+Feb., 1957. 

Lopez Marringz. Bibliografía his- 


Other Recent Publications 


pänica. Inter-Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Apr- 
June, 1957. 

SUSANA URIBE DE FERNANDEZ DE CORDOBA. 
Bibliografía histórica mexicana. His‘. mex. 
(Mexico, DF.), Oct-Dec., 1957. 

AMERICO JACOBINA LacomBE. Fontes para O 
estudo da historia do Brasil. Rev. hist. de 
Amer. (Mexico, D.F.), June, 1957. 

ÅRNALDO Brixer, S.J. Dois anos nos srquivos 
europeus. Rev. Mus. Julio de Casulhos e 
Arquivo hist. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre), ano. 6, no. 7, 1957. 

Henry R. Waoner. Henri Ternaux Compans; 
a Bibliography. Inter-Am. Rev. of 5ibliog., 
July-Sept, 1957. 

Grorce P. HammoND and Jerry E, PATTER- 
son, Henry Raup Wagner, 1862-1957. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1957. 


Other Books Received! 


Axsoau! AMARO, José ALBERTO (anthology and 
bibliography). El piloto desconocido. ¿Un 
andaluz descubrió América en 1484? Leyen- 
das | Colombinas. Publicaciones de la Bibli- 
oteca Colombina, Monografía No. 1. Monte- 
video: Biblioteca Colombina. 1957. Pp. 111. 

ABRAHAMSEN, SAMUEL. Sweden's Foreign 
Policy. Introd. by Arvin JoHNson. Washing- 
ton! D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. x, 
99-!$2.50. 

ACHESON, Dean. Power and Diplomacy. The 
William L. Clayton Lectures on Interna- 
tional Economic Affairs and Foreign Policy. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1958. Pp. x, 137. $3.00. 

Anams, Epprana DouaLass. Great Britain and 
the American Civil War, 2d ed.; New York: 
Russell and Russell, [1958.] Pp. xi, 340. 
$10.00. See rev. of ist ed. (1925), AHR, 
XXXI (October, 1925), 154. 

AOARD, Warren R. The Greek Mind, Anvil 
Original, No. 17. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Néstrand Company, Inc. 1957. Pp. 190. 
$rlas. 

AGUINALDO, GeneraL Emo. With VICENTE 
ALBANO Pacts. 4 Second Look at America. 
Makers of History Series. New York: Robert 
Speller and Sons, Publishers, Inc. 1957. 
Pp. 258 $5.00. 

ALEXANDER, FIELD-MARSHALL THE EARL. The 
Battle of Tunis, The Basil Hicks Lecture 
delivered to the University of Sheffield, 29th 


1 lides books, except those to be re- 
viewed, received October 15, 1957-January 
15, 1958. 


Me a An A a en = 


January, 1957. Sheffield: the University. 
1957. Pp. 28. 35.6d. 

AMBLER, CHARLES H., and Summers, FESTUS 
P. West Virginia, the Mountain State. 2d 
ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1958. Pp. viii, 584. $6.50. Se: rev. of 
ist ed. (1940), AHR, XLVI «January, 
1941), 484. 

Anatomy of Revolution: A Conden-ation of 
the United Nations Report on the Hun- 
garian Uprising, Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. 65. $1.00. 

ARGYLE, MicmagL. The Scientific Study of 
Social Behaviour. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1957. Pp. viii, 239. $6.00. 

Barer, Sypney D. British Parliamentary De- 
mocracy. Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany. 1958. Pp. xi, 281. $2.85, 

Barnett, H. G. Indian Shakers: A Messtanic 
Cult of the Pacific Northwest. Cerbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press. 1957. Pp. 
378. $5.75. 

BERNSTEIN, Marver H, The Politics of Israel: 
The First Decade of Statehood. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiv, 360. $6.00. 

Birr, KENDALL. Pioneering in Industrial Re- 
search: The Story of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. vii, 204. 
$4.50. 

Bonne, Derx. China's Cultural Tradition: 
What and Whither? Source Problems in 
World Civilization. New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1957. Pp. vi, 90. br.as. 


Other Books Received 795 


Borron, Huch, ef al. Japan between East and 
West. Foreword by Ernest A. Gross. New 
York: Harper and Brothers for the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 1957. Pp. xxii, 327. 
$4.75. i 

Brea, L. BERNABO. Sicily before the Greeks. 
Ancient Peoples and Places. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. 258. $5.00. 

BRECKENRIDGE, ADAM CARLYLE. One House 
for Two: Nebraska’s Unicameral Legisla- 
ture. Introd. by Frank Banz. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. x, 
98. $2.50. 

BRENNER, Scorr Francis. Pennsylvania Dutch: 
The Plain and the Fancy. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Company. 1957. Pp. vil, 244. 
$4.95. 

Brinces, Har. Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Washington, D. C.: Service Center for 


Teachers of History, American Historical 


Association. 1957. Pp. 22. 50 cents (in 
lots of 10 or more 10 cents each). 

Brockway, THomas P. Basic Documents in 
United States Foreign Policy. Anvil Origi- 
nal, No. 27. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc. 1957. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

BULTMANN, RupoLF. The Presence of Eternity: 
History and Eschatology. The Gifford Lec- 
tures 1955. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1957. Pp. ix, 171. $3.00. 

Busex, VRATIsLAV, and SPULBER, NICOLAS 
(eds.). Czechoslovakia, East-Central Europe 
under the Communists. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger for the Mid-European 
Studies Center of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, Inc. 1957. Pp. xvii, 520. $10.00. 

Busu, Lewis. Japan Dictionary: Japanalia. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1957. 
Pp. 226. $10.00. 

BUTTERFIELD, HerBERT. The Origins of Mod- 
ern Science, 1300-1800. 2d ed.; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. x, 242. 
$3.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1949), AHR, LVI 
(July, 1951), 841. 

CacLE, MaLcoLm W., and Manson, FRANK A. 
The Sea War ın Korea. Annapolis, Md.: 
United States Naval Institute. 1957. Pp. xix, 
555. $6.00. 

Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous (Chan- 
cery) Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. IV, 1377-1388. Prepared under the 
Superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of 
the Records. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1957. Pp. viii, 394. £3 155. 

CALLAN, Lovise, R.S.C.J. Philippine Duchesne: 
Frontier Missionary of the Sacred Heart, 
1769-1852. With an introd. by THe Most 


REVEREND JosEPH E. Rrrrer, S.T.D. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press. 1957. Pp. 
xiii, 805. $8.00. 

CALOGÉROPOULOS-STRATIS, S., in collaboration 
with P. A. ARGYROPOULO, S. CASTANOS, and 
D. SIDJANSK1. La Grèce et les Nations Unies. 
Études Nationales sur l’Organisation In- 
ternationale. New York: Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company for the Société d’Etudes 
Internationales d’Athénes and the Dotation 
Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale. 1957. 
Pp. xiii, 190. $3.00. 

CALVIN, JoHN. On the Christian Faith: Selec- 
tions from the Institutes, Commentartes, 

` and Tracts. Ed., with an introd. by Joun T. 
McNexnL. Library of Liberal Arts, No. 93. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press. 1957. Pp. 
XXXill, 219. 95 cents. 

Canada, Public Archives of, Manuscript Di- 
vision. Preliminary Inventory, Record 
Groups No. 14, Records of Parliament, 
1775-1915; No. 15, Depariment of the 
Intertor; No. 16, Department of National 
Revenue. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier. 1957. 
Pp. 30. 50 cents. 

CAPPELLINI, IcıLıo. 1 Documenti del “Buon 
Governo” sul Primo Congresso degli Sctens- 
iati Italiamt del 1839: Nota Introduttiva e 
Regesto. Florence: Casa Editrice Dott. Carlo 
Cya. 1956. Pp. 44. 

Carter, G. S. A Hundred Years of Evolution. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. 
Pp. x, 206. $3.75. 

CELEBONOVIC, STEVAN. Old Stone Age. With 
a commentary by GEOFFREY Gricson. Na- 
ture and Art Series. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. [1957.] Pp. 92. $10.00. 


Chips, ARNEY R. (ed.). Planters and Busi- . 


ness Men: The Guignard Family of South 
Carolina, 1795-1930. South Caroliniana, 
No. 6. Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 155. 

CLARK, Sir GEoRGE. Early Modern Europe 
from about 1450 to about 1720. The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge, 
No. 232. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1957. Pp. 261. $1.20. 

CLARK, GRENVILLE, and Sonn, Louis B. 
World Peace through World Law. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1958. Pp. xxxvi, 540. $7.50. 

CLARK, M. (selected and ed.). Sources of Aus- 
tralian History. The World's Classics, No. 
558. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1957. Pp. xii, 622. $2.50. 

CoRNELL, Robert J. The Anthracite Coal 
Strike of 1902: A Dissertation. Washington, 


_— 
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D. C.:¡ Catholic University of America Press, 
1957. Pp. xii, 279. $3.00. 

Cornu, 'Aucusts. The Origins of Marxian 
Thought. American Lecture Series Publica- 
tion No. 321. Springfield, Il.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher. 1957. Pp. viii, 128. 
$3.75»; 

Curriss,| Jonn SueLton. The Russian Revolu- 
Hons \of 1917. Anvil Original, No, 16, 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc, 1957. Pp. 191. $1.25. 

Dz Boom, GHISLAINE. Les voyages de Charles 
Quint! Collections Lebégue & Nationale, No. 
121. Brussels: Office de Publicité. 1957. Pp. 
161. 120 fr. 

DE JOUVENEL, BERTRAND. Sovereignty: An In- 
quiry | into the Political Good. Trans. by 
J: F. Hountincron. Chicago: University of 

hicago Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 319. $4.50. 

Draco Domenico. Quello che 2 vivo del 
pensiero economico di Antonio Genovesi: 
Studiiin onore di Antonio Genovesi nel bi- 
centenario della Istituzione della Cattedra 
di Etonomia. Naples: L'Arte Tipografica. 
1957. Pp. 34. 

Depperzr, RoLr. “Due Process of Law,” Ein 
Kapitel amerikanischer Verfassungsgesch- 
ichte: Beitrag sur Erhellung des Problems 
der Verfassungsinterpretation, Bern: Verlag 
Stimpfii & Cie. 1957. Pp. xiii, 159. DM 
16. 60, 

DICKINSON, Worms Crorr (ed.). Early 
Records of the Burgh of Aberdeen, 1317, 
1398-1407. Publications of the Scottish 
History Society, Third Ser, Vol. XLIX. 
Edinburgh: the Society. 1957. Pp. cli, 266, 
10. 

Diplomatarium Danicum. I. Række, 5. Bind, 
1211-1223. Ed. by NizLs SEYUM-NIELSEN. 
Udgivet af det Danske Sprog- og Littera- 
turselskab med Understgttelse af Carlsberg- 
fondet. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaards 
Forlag. 1957. Pp. xx, 314. 

DJAPARIDZÉ, Davw. Mediaeval Slavic Manu- 
scripts: A Bibliography of Printed Cata- 
logues. Foreword by Pierre Pascar. Mediae- 
val Academy of America, Publication No. 
64. Cambridge, Mass.: the Academy. 1957. 
Pp. xii, 134. 

Dosriansky, Ley E. Veblensm: A New 
Critique. Introd. by James Burnmam. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1957. 
Pp. ‘xii, 409. $6.00. 

Down, Davin L. Napoleon: Was He the Heir 
of bhe Revolution? Source Problems in 
World Civilization, New York: Rinehart 
and! Company. 1957. Pp. 60. 75 cents. 

f 


Other Recent Publications ] 


Downey, GLANVILLE (Greek text ed., with tr., 
comment., introd.). Nikolaos Mesarite:: De- 
scription of the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles at Constantinople. Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
Vol. XLVII, pt. 6. Philadelphia: the Society. 
1957. Pp. 855-924. $2.00. 

DYREMAN, WILMA, and STOKELY, Jame. Nei- 
ther Black nor White. New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1957. Pp. 371. $5.00. 

EHRMANN, Henry W. Organized Business in 
France. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 514. $7.50. 

ENDEN, A. B. A Biographical Register of the 
University of Oxford to A.D. 1500. Vol. I, 
A to E. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1957. Pp. lix, 662. $26.90. 

ENGEL, Joser, and KLINKENBERG, Han: MAR- 
TIN (eds.). dus Mittelalter und Neuzeit: 
Gerhard Kallen zum 70. Geburtstag darge- 
bracht von Kollegen, Freunden und Schül- 
ern. Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag. 1957. 

-Pp. vili, 395. DM 19.50. 

Entrega de Titulos de Presidentes de Honor: 
Dr. Clemente Inclán Costa, Dr. Octavio 
Montoro Saladrigas, Dr. José A. Martinez 
Forttin. Sesión solemne celebrada en la 
Academia de Ciencias de La Habana, Marzo 
30 de 1956. Havana: Sociedad Cubana de 
Historia de la Medicina, 1957. Pp. x. 

Fawzi, Saab Ep Din. The Labour Movement 
in the Sudan, 1946-1955. Middle Eastern 
Monographs, Vol. I, issued under tie aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1957. Pp. xiv, 175. $4.00. 

Fay, C. R. Burke and Adam Smith: 3eing a 
Lecture Delivered at the Queen’s University 
of Belfast, April 27,1956. [Belfast]: ‘Marjory 
Boyd. 1956. Pp. 25. 

Ferm, Verorwius. Pictorial History of Protes- 
tantism: A Panoramic View of Vestern 
Europe and the United States. Nev York: 
Philosophical Library. 1957. Pp. 31, 368. 
$10.00. 

FERNSWORTH, LAWRENCE. Spain’s Strurgle for 
Freedom. Boston: Beacon Press. 1957. Pp. 
viii, 376. $6.00. 

FiyBEro, H. P. R. (ed.). Gloucestershie Stud- 
es. Leicester: University of Leicester Press. 
1957. Pp, xili, 304. 30%. 

Freming, Berry (comp. and with a preface). 
Autobiography of a Colony: The Fist Half- 
Century of Augusta, Georgia, Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1957. Pp. di, 204. 
$4.00. 

FLINT, CHARLES WESLEY. Charles Weiley and 


Other Books Received 


His Colleagues. With introd. notes by GER- 
ALD KENNEDY, G. BromLeY Oxnam, and 
Norman Vincent PEALE. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 
221. $3.75. 


FOLEJEWSKI, ZBIGNIEW, et al. (comps.). The 


1956 American Bibliography of Slavic and 
East European Studies in Language, Litera- 
ture, Folklore, and Pedagogy. Ed. by J. T. 
SHaw. Indiana University Publications, 
Slavic and East European Ser., Vol. 9. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Publica- 
tions. 1957. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

FRANKEL, Hans H. (comp.) Catalogue of 
Translations from the Chinese Dynastic 
Histories for the Period 220-960. East Asia 
Studies, Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, Chinese Dynastic 
Histories Translations, Supplement No. 1. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1957. Pp, 295. $4.50. 

Fraser, LinpLey. Propaganda. The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge, 
No. 230. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 218. $1.20, 

FREEMAN, DoucLas SOUTHALL (ed. with in- 
trod. and notes), Lee’s Dispatches: Unpub- 
lished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
CSA., to Jefferson Davis and the War 
Department of the Confederate States of 
America, 1862-65. With additional dis- 
patches and foreword by Grapr McWHIiNezr. 
2d ed.; New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1957. Pp. bai, 416. $5.00. See rev. of ist ed. 
(1915), AHR, XXI (January, 1916), 357. 

FULLER, Mayor GENERAL J. F. C. Grant and 
Lee: A Study in Personality and General- 
ship. Civil War Centennial Series, 2d ed.; 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1957. 
Pp. 323, maps. See rev. of ıst ed. (1933), 
AHR, XL (January, 1935), 384. 

FUNDABURX, EMMA LILA, and Foreman, MARY 
DovaLass FUNDABURK (eds.). Sun Circles 
and Human Hands: The Southeastern In- 
dians Art and Industries. Luverne, Ala.: 
the Author. 1957. Pp. 232. $7.50. 

Gensnoy, Leo. The Era of the French Revo- 
lution, 1789-1799: Ten Years That Shook 
the World, Anvil Original, No. 22. Prince- 
ton, N, J.: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
1957. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

GoouEL, FRANCOIS, and ZIEBURA, GILBERT. Das 
französische Regierungssystem. Leitfaden; 
Quellenbuch. Die Wissenschaft von der 
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“= Historical News * * * * 


The New York Meeting, 1957 


I 


The seventy-second annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
was held at the Hotel Statler in New York City on December 28, 29, 30. The 
attendance proved extraordinarily large; paid registrations totaled 2,450. This 
was 469 more registrants than were present at the largest previous meeting, that 
in New York in 1954, Actual attendance was, of course, in excess of formal 
registration, a circumstance especially noticeable when the Association meets in 
New York City. 

That the meeting moved forward smoothly on its diverse fronts despite the 
unexpectedly large attendance is a tribute first and foremost to the planning fore- 
sight and the administrative skill of the chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
was aided by the following committee members: Robert Ernst, Adelphi College; 
Charles B. Forcey, Columbia University; Peter J. Gay, Columbia University; 
John J. Hastings, Columbia University; Robert W. Hill, New York Public 
Library; Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Walter P. Metzger, Columbia University; Madeline R. Robinton, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Robert B. Rockwood, Upsala College; James P. Shenton, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Chilton Williamson, Barnard College, Columbia University. 

The quality of the exhibits was notable; much credit for this favorable display 
goes to committee member Manson Van B. Jennings. Both in the planning stage 
and during the course of the meeting, a Hotel Statler staff member was particu- 
larly helpful, namely, Winthrop W. Grice. The staff of the News Office of Co- 
lumbia University handled publicity. Leading papers of the metropolitan press 
gave coverage on successive days to various sessions of the meeting. There were 
several dozen breakfasts, receptions, and smokers for various special groups 
at the meeting. ) | 

The 1957 Program Committee consisted of: Eugene P. Boardman, University of 
Wisconsin; David Donald, Columbia University; Charles W. Hallberg, Queens Col- 
lege; Edgar N. Johnson, University of Nebraska; Edmund S. Morgan, Yale Univer- 
sity; Carl E. Schorske, Wesleyan University; Arthur P. Whitaker, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Oscar J. Falnes, New York University, chairman. 

While recognizing that in a meeting with over two-score sessions, there 
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must be some diversity of theme and emphasis, the Program Committee none- 
theless decided early that it would venture a general theme around which to 
gather a goodly share of the programing. For this it chose the phrasing Class, 
Caste, and Power: In West and East, having in mind some concentration of at- 
tention upon the fulcra of power operating in the relationships of ideolojry, social 
position, and economic and political power. Session planners were apprised of 
this! emphasis. 

n behalf of the committee, the chairman early solicited program su zgestions 
fron department chairmen and colleagues in several score institutions across the 
country. Their many suggestions broadened the committee’s thinking and de- 
liberations, and the committee was most grateful for this assistance. Several of 
the| suggestions were accepted as offered; others were used in part. The com- 
mittee took full responsibility for the planning of twenty-three sessions and 
shared in the planning of seventeen sessions with groups meeting jointly with 
the| Association. There were in addition five luncheon sessions and two dinner 
sessions. Several of the organizations with which joint sessions were scheduled 
had meetings of their own which are not included above (or in the following 
report). 

e chairman of each session was invited to submit a brief statement on his 
on, prepared after the meeting. Eventually all but one responded. The re- 
port which follows is based in very large part on these summaries. 






II 


the field of American history a group of sessions mainly poli:ical and 
economic in bent may first be considered. The session on “Politics and Society 
lonial America” was presided over by Verner W. Crane of the University 
ichigan. Bernard Bailyn of Harvard University read the first paper, “Politics 


all elements of social-politica] authority, to reproduce the English hierarchical 
tradition, but its influence did not outlast the Company regime. In the next 
generation, the successful thrusting planters who unseated Governor Harvey 
failed, nevertheless, to develop into a stable gentry. The famous Virgini: “aristoc- 
” of later times was founded by ambitious younger sons of middle-class 
ilies, inheritors of land claims or company stock, who emigrated in the mid- 
seventeenth century. At the provincial level country magnates confrontecl an alien 
force, placeholders exercising power derived from England. In this dist nction at 
the top between social and political leadership lay the sources of prolonged con- 
flict. No such external pressure was involved in “Rhode Island Politics in the 
Eighteenth Century,” as analyzed by David S. Lovejoy of Brown University. 
With its liberal character, elective offices, broad suffrage (though few bothered 
to vote), Rhode Island possessed classic conditions for what contemporaries called 
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“faction.” Neither religion, class interest, imperial loyalty, nor democracy was at 
issue in the contests between the Ward and Hopkins factions. They were con- 
tests, merely, for office and emoluments, with sectional overtones. Lovejoy argued, 
however, that the politicians’ purpose to preserve and exploit the local political 
system was an important motive for resistance to British measures after 1763. 
In his comment, Frederick B. Tolles of Swarthmore College pointed to method- 
ological similarities in the two papers—the current concern with individuals and 
primary and secondary social groups—and one major point of agreement: localism 
dominated colonial politics, 

The session on “Alexander Hamilton after Two Centuries” met under the 
chairmanship of Carl Bridenbaugh of the University of California, Berkeley. 
There was a capacity audience. Cecilia M. Kenyon of Smith College dealt with 
Hamilton as “The Rousseau of the Right.” She pointed out that, like the French- 
man, Hamilton gave the general will a prominent place in his thought, but that 
though this public good was morally and politically prior to private ends, it 
frequently came into contact with them. Hamilton was never able to reconcile 
his political ideal with his stated view of political reality, and, consequently, “his 
political theory is confused, contradictory, and basically unrealistic.” Gerald 
Stourzh of the American Foundation for Political Education turned his fire on 
Alexander Hamilton’s theory of “Empire Building,” which, he declared, furnished 
the clue to an appreciation of Hamilton’s character and statesmanship. He quoted 
a passage from Lincoln which explains Hamilton as few other utterances do: 
“Towering genius disdains a beaten path... . It sees no distinction in adding 
story to story, upon the monuments of fame, erected to the memory of others. 
It denies that it is glory enough to serve under any chief... . It thirsts and burns 
for distinction; and, if possible, it will have it, whether at the expense of emanci- 
pating slaves, or enslaving freemen. . . .” In commenting upon the papers, 
Broadus Mitchell of Rutgers University took refuge “in a lower register,” as he 
at one and the same time commended and disapproved of the conclusions of the 
two scholars. Harold C. Syrett of Columbia University steered a middle course 
between theory and the establishing of the Hamiltonian canon, in which he is 
now principally engaged. The discussion following was lively and would have 
gone on for some time. Upon the request of a member of the audience, Dumas 
Malone made some pertinent observations about the papers without entirely 
yielding his conviction that, judged by his deeds, Alexander Hamilton still seemed 
an evil man. 

“Politics and Society in the Early Republic” was the topic in a session presided 
over by Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University. Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., of the 
University of Richmond, in a paper entitled “Political Leadership in the Party 
Process, 1789-1801,” investigated two ideas common at the end of the eighteenth 
century. One was the idea that the personal influence of the great leader—Jefferson 
in particular—was a determining factor in the formation of the great parties. That 
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needed modification seemed evident from Cunningham’s description of the 












cus in national politics. Richard P. McCormick of Rutgers University reviewed 
ome Aspects of Jacksonian Politics” from the perspective of a statistical study 
of voter participation in some elections before and after the Jacksonian series, 
1§24, 1828, 1832. In these three, participation was surprisingly low. His conclusion 
s that the “vision of a mighty democratic uprising .. . [in Jackson's time] is 
a mirage.” In his comment, Charles G. Sellers, Jr., of Princeton University ap- 
proved McCormick’s method of research but noted that the statistical informa- 
tion, while illuminating and significant, did not warrant sweeping conclusions 
en standing alone. 
“European Views of American Agriculture” was the topic of a joint session 
th the Agricultural History Society, presided over by Walter H. Eb ing of the 
Federal-State Crop Reporting Service (Wisconsin). David J. Brandenburg of 
erican University read a paper entitled “A French Aristocrat Looks at Ameri- 
can Farming: La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt’s Voyage dans les Etats-Unis d’Ameri- 
que (1795, 1796, 1797).” Reviewing published material of this writer, he found 
at Liancourt preserved much that was worth while though Brandenburg was a 
skeptical of the accuracy of some observations. Hubert G. Schmidt of Rutgers 
iversity discussed “Some Post-Revolutionary Views of American Agriculture 
the English Midlands,” basing his analysis on a collection of letters from over- 
s. Doubtful at first, English Midland farmers became gradually mor: favorably 
sposed toward the accounts. The younger readers responded most. being in- 
fenced partly by the lack of opportunity in their home area. In his comment, 
Jerome Blum of- Princeton University thought Liancourt’s observations had 
solider validity than Brandenburg inferred, for he was a remarkably well. 
ained observer in his time. Comment on Schmidt’s paper was extensive; part of 
iti bore on the letters he used as sources, These, it was explained, are currently in 
hmidt’s possession while a book is in preparation. 
A joint session with the Lexington Group, of which George Rogers Taylor 
of Amherst served as chairman, considered the topic “Men, Transportation, and 
e Civil War.” Gene D. Lewis of Southern Illinois University emphasized the 
contributions to American technical and transportation development '>y the pre- 
ivil War engineer, Charles Ellet, Jr., 1810-1862. Active in the construction of 
s and railroads, he is best remembered for his pioneering in the >uilding of 
suspension bridges and for his recommendations for improving the navigation 
of western rivers by means of upland reservoirs. Ellet was an early advocate of 
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the use of steam battering rams in naval warfare. Given command of a ram fleet 
on the Mississippi, he used it with great effectiveness in the capture of Memphis 
in June, 1862. George G. Schottenhamel of Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, spoke on “Victory Rode the Rails—Or Did It?” His paper had to do 
primarily with Lewis B. Parsons’ supervision of transportation for the military 
department of the West and showed how, by coordinating rail, river, and road 
transportation, Parsons effectively moved troops and supplies and thus con- 
tributed substantially to Union victory in the West. Schottenhamel questioned 
whether writers in explaining the success of the Northern forces in the West 
have not overemphasized the role of the railroads and underemphasized that of 
the rivers. In his comment, Robert S. Henry of the Association of American 
Railroads noted that our war with Mexico was the first war in which important 
use was made of the steamboat while the Civil War was the first in which ap- 
preciable use was made of the railroad. 

The joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association on “The 
Nineteen Twenties,” drawing an estimated attendance of six to seven hundred, 
was presided over by R. Carlyle Buley of Indiana University. In the absence of 
Arthur S. Link of Northwestern University, his paper, “The 1920’s: Was Pro- 
gressivism Dead?” was read by his colleague, Richard W. Leopold, Link argued 
that the national progressive movement was shattered by certain policies pursued 
by the administration from 1917 to 1920 and by some developments over which 
the administration had no or only slight control. It is inadequate to say that “the 
War killed the progressive movement.” Large and aggressive components of a 
potential new progressive coalition remained after 1920, but these were divided 
by conflicts among themselves. In the 1920’s progressivism suffered a serious 
decline, heightened by the defection of large elements among the urban middle 
classes and the so-called intellectuals and by some repressive tendencies. Some 
components survived in considerable vigor, particularly in farm groups and in 
elements concerned with public regulation or ownership of power resources, ‘The 
progressive movement was far from dead in the 1920’s. John M. Blum of Yale 
University, in his comments, emphasized some of the regressive tendencies in 
progressivism, its labor baiting, its nativism, its lack of contact with urban life 
and political organizations. Frank B. Freidel of Harvard University spoke of 
some elements of progressivism in the work of Coolidge and of Hoover. When 
discussion from the floor got under way it seemed as if a hundred people wanted 
to talk; only a few were able to do so. 

James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, of Williams College presided over the joint ses- 
sion with the American Military Institute on “The President as Commander-in- 
Chief; Coalition Warfare in the Twentieth Century.” Ernest R. May of Harvard 
University pointed out that Wilson acted as commander-in-chief of the Navy in 
the early days of the First World War but “after the summer of 1917, Sims's 
supremacy was plain.” The complete delegation of the commander-in-chief’s 
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wers to General Pershing could not last after the creation of the Supreme War 
ouncil, on whose military committee General Bliss represented the President. 
en the command was unified both Pershing and Foch were acting or Wilson, 
ho had to resolve the differences between them. “The delegation cf authority 
om the President to the generalissimo was almost as extensive as the earlier 
elegation to Pershing.” William R. Emerson of Yale University contended 
at in World War II Roosevelt “made, or closely participated in, every major 
erican strategic decision of the war, in some cases overriding the opinions, 
d in others, the formal recommendations, of his staff. ... His constant and 
overriding concern, both on the home-front and in the strategic sphere, was to 
erve for himself the ultimate power of decision.” He sought advice eagerly, 
but took very little of it. “Roosevelt had supreme confidence in his strategic 
instincts and his Chiefs of Staff had no doubts that he, and not they, was 
ing the war.” Maurice Matloff of the Department of the Army firmly re- 
jected these views as an overstatement of the President's share, and an under- 
statement of the Joint Chiefs’ role, in the formulation of strategy. Walter Millis 
of the Fund for the Republic concluded that Roosevelt “operated the strategic 
d the political policy of the United States as an interwoven whole, something 
hich no other President, with the possible though dubious exception of Lincoln, 
d ever succeeded in doing.” 
“The National Interest and American Foreign Policy” was discussed in a 
ssion presided over by Dexter Perkins of Cornell University. Attention was 
tered on a single paper, read by Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of 
hicago, entitled “In Defense of the National Interest.” Morgenthau distinguished 
two elements: one, the interest in preserving a nation’s territorial, political, and 
tural integrity; the other, a concern with variables which result from particu- 
lar situations and crises. The nation-state, observed Morgenthau, has lost its 
fulness and has become obsolescent. It no longer serves to achieve the basic 
aini of survival. The principal key to American foreign policy, said Morgenthau, 
has been and should be, the maintenance of a balance of power in llurope and 
ia. Richard W. Leopold of Northwestern University and Robert H. Ferrell of 
Indiana University led the discussion which followed. 
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Cultural and social aspects of the American story engaged several sessions. A 
joint session with the History of Science Society on “Creativity in American 
Science” evoked much interest. The chairman was Eric F, Goldman of Princeton 

niversity. Donald H. Fleming of Brown University, in presenting “An His- 
torian’s View,” emphasized first that in America the religion of work long im- 
peded acceptance of the idea that scientific research was a legitimate calling, and 
cond that because of our federal institutions and the failure of the American 
Revolution to evoke a radical transformation of the educational system it is 
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highly improbable at the present time that we can give a new direction to the 
curriculum in the schools, whether in favor of science or of anything else. “A 
Physicist's View” was discussed by I. I. Rabi of Columbia University. He sur- 
veyed the rise of the United States to scientific preeminence after 1920. Now the 
United States is probably at its peak, with the Soviet Union still on the way up. 
American colleges and high schools, warned Rabi, must resume standards of an 
earlier day so that students may be better prepared for the pursuit of scientific 
studies. 

At the dinner meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, pre- 
sided over by William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chicago, Bert James 
Loewenberg of Sarah Lawrence College read a paper on “Darwin, Darwinism, 
and History.” It had a special timeliness in view of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
year of Charles Darwin’s death and the approaching centennial of his On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. The speaker defined the par- 
ticular areas of scientific investigation wherein Darwin made original contribu- 
tions, stressed his debt to early nineteenth-century historical thought, and pointed 
out that an adequate knowledge of the wide-ranging intellectual effects of Dar- 
winism waits upon much further research. Loewenberg still believed, as he wrote 
twelve years ago, that “the task of integrating the concepts of evolution into the 
mosaic of modern thought—remains to be accomplished.” 

A session on “Individualism and Anti-Intellectualism in American Thought” 
was very well attended. Its chairman was Merle E. Curti of the University of 
Wisconsin. John William Ward of Princeton University read a paper on “Two 
Versions of Individualism in the United States.’ Ward identified the first 
dominant American attitude toward individualism as that which in the early 
nineteenth century defined the individual in terms separating him from the 
rest of society. The second, an attitude still emerging in our own time, defines 
the individual in terms of his relation to others. Ward related this broad distinc- 
tion to changes in American society and also to changes in the basic assumptions 
which made belief possible. In a paper on “Aspects of American Anti-Intellectual- 
ism” Richard Hofstadter of Columbia University observed that anti-intellectualism, 
never a simple phenomenon, tended to be ambiguous and even mixed with in- 
tellectual concern. Benign in some forms, it has been militant in others, even 
posing a serious threat for intellectual life. Old in the American tradition, it 
might be illustrated in relation to evangelicalism, with the latter’s widespread 
suspicion of the place of mind and learning in religion. In his comment, Norman 
Holmes Pearson of Yale University expanded on Ward’s discussion of Emerson 
as a spokesman of the Age of Jackson, noting the dialectic of opposition in his 
philosophy. He directed attention also to the increasing restrictive legislation of 
the period as representative of an over-all dialectic between individualism and 
group responsibility. Turning to Hofstadter’s paper, Pearson stressed the con- 
tinuing dialectic between anti-intellectualism and varieties of anti-intellectualism, 
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distinguished between romanticism and anti-intellectualism, and pointed to a 
strain of intellectual anti-intellectualism in American thought. 

Under the chairmanship of Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College and 
Hmory University, a joint session with the Southern Historical Association ex- 
dored some aspects of “American Race Relations.” In a paper on “Southern 
Indian Removal: The ‘Civilized Tribes’ and Jacksonian Justice,” Mary E. Young 
of Ohio State University dealt with some relations between uneven acculturation 
within the “civilized tribes” of the Southeast and the development of the Indian 
policy. The methods adopted enabled the government to acquire triba. lands, but 

aud by speculators made the technique both embarrassing and costy. Richard 
dardolph of the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, discussed his 
extended research on the “Social Origins of Distinguished Negroes.” Having 
divided several hundred eminent Negro Americans into five groups «nd having 
examined their ancestry and their social, economic, and educational background, 
he warned the historian to beware of the common error of lumping «1l Negroes 
together in evaluating the race’s achievements and potentialities. The commen- 
itor, Bernard Mayo of the University of Virginia, felt that Miss Young should 
have given more attention to the consequences of the Indian allotment policy 
and that its motives, both real and rationalized, needed clearer aralysis and 
sharper evaluation. Mayo urged inquiry into Bardolph’s criteria for selecting 

egro notables, his use of the word “distinction” to cover cases of mere: notoriety, 
and his evaluation of the preponderance of leaders with partially white ancestry. 

The joint session with the American Catholic Historical Association, con- 

erned with “The Roots of American Nativism,” drew a sizable audience. John 
racy Ellis of Catholic University was chairman. Colman J. Barry of St. John’s 
niversity, Minnesota, discussing “Some Roots of American Nativisn,” called 
for a closer analysis of nativism as a state of mind, sometimes expressed, and 
sometimes not, which would embrace what he called “the presuppositions that 
have brought about nativism,” especially as they are found rooted in European— 
and more particularly English—ancestry. More interdisciplinary investigation, in 
theology and philosophy particularly, could bring out some hidden asp:cts of the 
tivist mentality. John Higham of Rutgers University, taking “Ano:her Look 
at| Nativism,” found that the nativist theme, “as defined and developed to date, 
is imaginatively exhausted.” The history of nativism has not tried, except inci- 
tally, “to clarify the structural development of American society by working 
out the interrelations between classes and ethnic groups, taking account of regional 
local differences.” In his comment, Gilbert A. Cahill of Harpur College 
ted to parallels between England and the United States in the mid-nineteenth 
century, relating particularly to the politicians’ use of anti-Catholic sentiment for 
their own ends. ; 

A large audience was attracted to the joint session with the History of Educa- 

tion Society, a session devoted to “Segregation and American Educaticn” in the 
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uineteenth century, under the chairmanship of R. Freeman Butts, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University. In a paper on “Jim Crow Goes to School: The Genesis 
Legal Segregation in Southern Schools,” John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn 
Zollege described how Southern whites borrowed from the North the practice of 
‘Jim Crow” in order to maintain rigid control over the former slaves. What little 
yublic education there was for Negroes from 1865 to 1867 was “Jim Crow” 
:ducation. During the days of Radical Reconstruction there was much talk of 
racially mixed schools, but little was done about them, either in legislation or in 
yractice, Only South Carolina and Louisiana had legislation favorable to mixed 
ichools. After Reconstruction, the economy drive of the redeemers was the final 
timulus for “Jim Crow” in education. The pretense of separate but equal educa- 
ional opportunities had disappeared long before the doctrine was propounded 
n Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896. The second paper, read by Alfred H. Kelly of 
Wayne State University, was entitled “Congress, the Court, and the Schools: The 
Rise of a Constitutional Myth.” Kelly analyzed in some detail the controversy 
ver racially segregated versus mixed schools which developed in Congress be- 
ween 1868 and 1875, in which the Radical faction in Congress struck at school 
segregation, culminating in the long fight for passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
(875. He argued that a kind of political consensus was reached in this debate— 
1amely, that Congress, regardless of its capacity to legislate against segregated 
schools, would, as a matter of public policy, not do so. The ultimate result was 
that by 1880 each state, North and South, had in effect been empowered to de- 
tide the question for itself—a situation confirmed to all intents and purposes a 
cull fifteen or twenty years before the Supreme Court put its formal seal of ap- 
xroved constitutional law upon the matter, in Plessy v. Ferguson. Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr., of Vanderbilt University raised some searching questions of 
notivation and procedure but indicated agreement with the broad line of argu- 
nent in each paper. 

Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania presided over a joint session 
with the American Studies Association. Eric L. McKitrick of the University of 
Chicago read a paper, of which he was coauthor, on “Institutions in Motion.” 
[ts opening sentence well described the spirit of the session: “The continuing 
vitality of Turner’s inspiration represents something better than logic; it com- 
mands us to keep on thinking.” Quarrel as we may with Turner’s thesis, the 
migration of people does something to institutions in motion. Transplanted in- 
stitutions by their motion are often forced to assume vastly expanded functions, 
and the survival of these expanded institutions depends on their portability. Tl- 
lustrations were drawn largely from the experiences of the migrating religious 
institutions of the Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews. “A Sociological Examination 
of the Turner Thesis” was presented by Everett S, Lee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who maintained that Turner had developed a special case within 
a more general theory of migration. He pointed out numerous population char- 
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cteristics attributable to a constantly migrating people. These are still inadequate! 
died, and Lee expressed the hope that historians and sociologists :might stud 
is problem in a larger context than ever envisioned by Turner. Liscussion c 
ese papers was led by Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University. He sav 
em reflecting a new trend in historical thought; younger scholers are nov 
eady to test Turner’s hypotheses rather than merely to criticize and condem 
em. He suggested that there was need for interdisciplinary study of the force 
mpelling migration and comparative analyses to determine why the migratio: 
rocess differed so in various parts of the world. The discussion was vigorousl 
ontinued from the floor. 














IV 


Relations between the United States and Latin America were discussed i 
session chaired by J. Fred Rippy of the University of Chicago. Bryce Wood c 
e Social Science Research Council spoke on “The Good Neighbor Policy. 
tarting with the year 1920, he contended that both the Herbert Hoover and th 
ranklin D. Roosevelt administrations made contributions to that policy, whic. 
as a policy of persuasion rather than coercion, of cooperation rather than dom: 
ance. Wood confirmed the general view in the United States that the policy wa 
success, as indicated by the collaboration of nearly all the governments of Lati 
erica with the United States during World War II. Julius W. Pratt of th 
[University of Buffalo and Robert N. Burr of the University of California, Lo 

geles, focused their comments mainly on the origins of the Good Neighbo 
dea tracing it back to Woodrow Wilson and even to Henry Clay, and project 
ing it forward into the period of World War II so as to embrace the beginnin; 

f technical and economic aid by the United States to Latin Ame.ica and th 

ctivities of Nelson Rockefeller. Cordell Hull's diplomacy received more emphasi 
than that of Sumner Welles. Some members of the audience thought that th 

onomic depression and the series of successful revolts of the 1930’s were largel 
responsible for the abandonment of the old policies of intervention and domina 
tion, since such revolts caused a good deal of trouble. Other auditors mentione: 
the possibility that the old policies were abandoned because they were injurin; 
the trade and investments of the United States. 

The relations between “Depression, War, and the Political Process, 1929-1945 
were discussed in a joint session with the Conference on Latin Amer.can History 
whose chairman was Clifton B. Kroeber of Occidental College. Thomas F 
McGann of Harvard University, speaking on “Argentina,” and Rollie Poppin 
of the Department of State, discussing “Brazil,” agreed that broad socio-economi 
changes had the effect of upsetting the older political process in both nation: 
Poppino emphasized rapid shift in the economic balance of power, «emergence o 
new social forces, growing population, and phenomenal expansion of cities as ir 
fluences that the old political system was not equipped to handle. McGann fel 
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that Argentine democracy had failed before the world depression began and that 
World War II added nothing to a political situation in which both liberalism and 
conservatism were already discredited. Poppino agreed that basic changes in Brazil- 
ian politics were not caused by depression and war; but he, like McGann, discussed 
depression's ultimate effect in politics, as exemplified in such facts as a growing 
industrial laboring group. Poppino felt that World War II helped Brazil's de- 
mocracy, whereas McGann thought the effect had been the reverse in Argentina’s 
fading democracy. A commentary by Charles C. Cumberland of Michigan State 
University was read by Lyle N. McAlister of the University of Florida. Cumber- 
land called for further analysis of the whole subject, in view of the general inci- 
dence of political upset in Latin America during the period under review. The 
discussion was lively, expanding on Cumberland’s remarks, and indicated there 
was a fertile field for research in the whole interwar period. 

At a luncheon session with the Conference on Latin American History, 
Stanley R. Ross of the University of Nebraska read a paper on “Dwight W. Mor- 
row and the Mexican Revolution.” Ross pointed out that Morrow, as ambassador 
to Mexico, 1927-1930, had been charged with applying the brakes to the Mexican 
Revolution. The speaker, however, basing his conclusions on extensive research, 
showed that the diplomat did not stop the revolution. In fact, the Mexican people 
retained their revolutionary principles and put them into effect under President 
Cardenas. In the absence of Walter V. Scholes of the University of Missouri, 
John J. Johnson of Stanford University presided over this meeting. 


y 


In turning to sessions in the ancient, medieval, and early modern fields, men- 
tion may first be made of the dinner meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, over which Joseph R. Strayer of Princeton University presided. Schafer 
Williams of South Shaftsbury, Vermont, gave a brief summary of the life and 
work of Mabillon and then surveyed the history of the teaching of paleography 
in the United States from its beginnings at Johns Hopkins in the 1890's to the 
present. He suggested that the subject is now neglected and asked that it be given 
more attention. 

M. L. W. Laistner of Cornell University was unable to attend the session on 
“The Roman Empire in Decline,” and in his place J. W. Swain of the University 
of Illinois presided. C. A. Robinson, Jr., of Brown University opened the dis- 
cussion with a paper on “The Contribution of the Upper Classes to Rome’s De- 
cline.” He described the empire as a protective rather than an oppressive despotism 
and traced the beginning of Rome’s decline to Augustus himself. The Augustan 
system created an efficient bureaucracy and brought economic prosperity for a 
century or two, but it was highly aristocratic, and under it the upper classes made 
no effort to raise the lower classes or to take them into partnership. The lower 
classes craved a full life, which the empire could not provide. Solomon Katz of 
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e University of Washington continued with a paper on “The Lower Classes and 
ecline.” After portraying the sad state of the poor, especially after the civil 
isturbances and financial inflation of the third century, he suggested that the 
lower classes had little incentive to resist the barbarian invaders of the next 
turies, A general discussion, led by Mason Hammond of Harvird, ranged 
ther widely over such matters as the character of Augustus (was h> a political 
enius or a charlatan? ), tax policy, and the Soviet party line regarding the causes 

f the fall of Rome. 

A session devoted to “Social History and History of the Arts” was chaired by 
idney Painter of Johns Hopkins University. Harry H. Hilberry of Syracuse Uni- 
ersity, in a paper on “Cluniac Architecture and Monastic Power,” pointed out 

t architecture was a product of the combined influences of wealth and neces- 
ary functions, He illustrated this by slides of a series of great buildings built by 
ealthy organizations and adjusted to their various functions. He then showed 
ow the buildings of the monastery of Cluny expanded as its revenues increased 
nd its functions as the mother house of a great order developed. This process was 

ther illustrated by slides showing reconstructions made by Kenneth Conant of 

e Cluniac buildings at various stages. Palmer A. Throop of the University of 
ichigan spoke on “The Status of the Poet in the Middle Ages.” He described 
e various types of poetry which existed in the Middle Ages and indicated their 
relationship to the society of the day. Of particular interest was Throop’s dis- 
ussion of the place of clerical poets and their poetry as propagators of moral 
onceptions. The poet who was a moral leader had a high place in society, and 
e one who merely sought to entertain was scorned. In his comment, Irving W. 
aymond of Brooklyn College, for reasons beyond his control, confined his com- 
ents to Hilberry’s paper. He remarked that Hilberry had neglected the decline 
f Cluny and pointed out how the great abbey suffered from incompetent and 
ibe rascally abbots and broad changes in rural economy. Moreover, the rise of 
the Cistercian order ended the moral supremacy of Cluny and hence led to a 
diminishing stream of pious gifts. Questions from the audience dealt with me- 
dieval ideas of the improper in poetry and the means used by Cluny to find the 
esources needed for its extensive building program. 

The problem of the amazingly rapid decline of Byzantine power in Asia 
Minor engaged a session on “Byzantium and Islam: The Social Basis of Ex- 
pansion” over which Marshall W. Baldwin of New York University presided. 
Speros Vryonis, Jr., of Harvard University, in a paper on “Byzantium: The 
Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh Century,” dealt with internal developments 
‘in Byzantine society which contributed to the decline, emphasizing the exhausting 
civil wars between the civil and military aristocracies in the provinces and the 
ethnic-religious problems which were especially acute in Asia Minor. Andrew S. 
Ehrenkreutz of the University of Michigan, discussing “Expansion in Asia Minor 
and the ‘Foreign’ Policy of the Great Saljüqs,” showed that the original objective 
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of the Saljiiqi ruling caste, the restoration of unity to the ‘Abbasid caliphate and 
the reduction of the Fatimids of Egypt, would have precluded any hostile in- 
volvement with the Byzantines. Turcoman raids, however, forced the Saljiigs 
toward Asia Minor and war with Byzantium. The official anti-Egyptian policy as 
a consequence was abandoned, Peter Charanis of Rutgers University, as com- 
mentator, was in substantial agreement with the ideas expressed in both papers. 
He suggested that in the case of the Byzantine empire, external developments 
were of considerable significance in explaining the Byzantine collapse. 

The session dealing with “The Renaissance Artist and Humanist in the 
Public Service” was chaired by Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr College. The first 
paper, on “Sadoleto and His Friends,” was given by Richard M. Douglas of 
Amherst College. Its central problem was the tension between the competing 
claims of the contemplative life and of the obligation to public service imposed 
upon the humanists of Erasmus’ generation; Douglas illustrated this conflict by 
an analysis of the life and career of Sadoleto. After Sadoleto had been made a 
cardinal he reentered the active life, in the service of a third pope who was com- 
mitted to the promotion of reform and a general council of the Church. Although 
Sadoleto felt alienated from professional papal bureaucrats as well as frustrated 
and ill at ease in Rome, he also acknowledged his responsibility to the causes of 
reform and the council. Horst W. Janson of New York University dealt with 
“The Public Monument in the Early Renaissance.” With the aid of slides, he out- 
lined the development which led to the erection of “monuments to individual 
fame” in the Renaissance. Although in imperial Rome statues representing the 
emperor or his surrogate were produced in very large numbers, the Middle Ages 
shunned them as too strongly tinged with memories of emperor worship and 
idolatry. By tracing the development of the most ambitious type, the equestrian 
monument, Janson showed how the Renaissance overcame this attitude and step 
by step reestablished the “monument to fame” in the form of the free-standing 
statue. With Donatello’s Gattamelata and Verrocchio’s Colleoni the climax of the 
development was reached; these first free-standing bronze equestrian statues since 
antiquity were essentially “monuments to individual fame.” Charles Trinkaus of 
Sarah Lawrence College commented on the two papers and emphasized the 
equivocal character of the term “public service” in the era of the Renaissance. It 
meant cooperation with the existing political powers on a concrete level, but it 
meant also service to the res publica Christiana on an ideal level. In the discussion 
following, questions were raised whether the inclination of Sadoleto and his 
contemporaries to retire from active life was decisively influenced by the experi- 
ences they had had at the Roman Curia and whether humanists serving at other 
courts felt the same reluctance to accept a place in the working world. 

The joint session with the American Society for Reformation Research, pre- 
sided over by Hans Baron of the Newberry Library, considered “Intellectual and 
Social Forces during the Reformation Era.” The meeting proved to be the largest 
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the Society’s history. Discussing “New Groups and Ideas at the University of 
ittenberg,” Ernest G. Schwiebert of the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, USAF, held that the classical humanists per se would have been unable 
to dislodge scholasticism. It was “Biblical Humanism” as developed by Luther 
arid Melanchthon in the framework of the new Saxon territorial university that 
brought about a metamorphosis of the curriculum and an independence of study, 
in; many fields, from the predominance of medieval theology: Protestant Witten- 
berg, between 1517 and 1536, became “the first modern university.” In his com- 
ae E, Harris Harbison of Princeton University noted that the “Biblical Hu- 
anism” of Wittenberg proved useful not only against scholasticism but also 
against the revolutionary tendency of the Schwaermer to divorce faith from in- 
tellectual discipline and tradition. Behind the Iron Curtain scholars are arguing 
today that Melanchthon, as author of the Wittenberg curriculum, was uncon- 
ously fulfilling the desire of the bourgeosie, allied to the Landesfuerstentum, 
ta fend off revolution. The second paper, read by Robert M. Kingdon of the 
State University of Iowa, on “The Political Resistance of the Calvinists in France 
d the Netherlands,” resumed the quest for social factors in the later part of 
e century. Analyzing the growth of revolutionary political parties under the 
ntrol of the international Calvinist Church with its headquarters in Geneva, 
ingdon concluded that supreme leadership came from the high nobility, which 
as linked to the Calvinist church organization through members of the lower 
a in whose hands lay the diplomacy and propaganda of Calvinism: hence 
e crucial role attributed to the “inferior magistrates” in the Calvinist political 
leory of revolt. Leo F. Solt of Indiana University, while accepting the general 
vi idity of these conclusions, explained in his comments why a similar strong 
révolutionary party did not matertalize under the English parliamentary monarchy 
= the civil war period of the seventeenth century. 


VI 


Problems connected with law and power were much to the fore in sessions 
the West European field. In a joint session with the Conference on British 
dies, under the chairmanship of Wallace Notestein of Yale University, the 
ject was “Sir John Fortescue and Good Governance in Fifteenth-Century 
gland.” Arthur B. Ferguson of Duke University, speaking on “Fortescue and 
ia Growth of Political Consciousness,” stressed the fact that although Fortescue 


un 


EE 


s primarily an authority on law and the theory of government, he was also a 
political and social commentator, a pamphleteer, and a conservative realist who 
ied to understand and influence the forces of his day. Margaret Hastings of 
utgers University, in her paper “Fortescue and the Realities of English Law,” 
stated that to Fortescue England’s common law and jury trial were the products 
of the practical experiences of the English people. Fortescue himself was a realist, 
| practical man with a strong commitment to England’s established order, a man 
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who understood the realities of England’s legal institutions to a greater extent 
than did most of his contemporaries. Samuel E. Thorne of Harvard University 
remarked upon Fortescue’s recent loss of place and reputation as the forerunner 
of modern constitutionalism and made reference to the work of Professor Chrimes 
and others who have attempted to assess Fortescue’s contributions to the idea of 
“parliamentary monarchy.” Thorne stated that Fortescue came to his problems 
from the theoretical side, that he had no special insight into law or government, 
that his descriptions of English life and institutions were idealized and distorted, 
and that he was insensitive to much in his contemporary world, ignorant of much 
in England’s past. 

“The Covenant Idea” engaged the attention of a joint session with the 
American Society of Church History, with James H. Nichols of the University 
of Chicago as chairman. Sidney A. Burrell of Barnard College used “The Cove- 
nant Idea as a Revolutionary Symbol in Scotland, 1596-1637” to illustrate the 
power of ideas in history. The federal or covenant concept in Reformed theology 
was imported to Scotland about 1590 and was there fused with the native custom 
of private “bonding” for mutual protection. During the next forty years the 
Scottish clergy familiarized thousands of Scots with the conception and the 
practice of “covenanting.” The Scottish people were thus prepared to react in the 
rebellion of 1637-1640, which had such momentous consequences. Leonard J. 
Trinterud of McCormick Theological Seminary analyzed the theological struc- 
ture of “The Covenant of Nature in Puritan Thought” as the framework of 
Puritan social theory. The typically Puritan “covenant of nature” after 1585, 
known as the “covenant of works,” was the pattern of God’s dealings with men 
universally, in the order of creation and providence, and was distinguished from 
the covenant of grace under which God dealt with the elect in the order of re- 
demption. The covenant of works was in effect each man’s vocation or calling 
which assigned to him, without regard to his spiritual state, a role in God’s 
maintenance of His creation. Winthrop S. Hudson of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School launched a lively discussion in which reference was made to later 
and different uses of the covenant conception in Scotland, England, and the Low 
Countries. The chief focus of interest seemed to be the radical revisions of Weber 
and Tawney required by recent research. 

A well-attended session on “Stuart England” was presided over by Robert L. 
Schuyler of Columbia University. Vernon F. Snow of the University of Oregon, 
in a paper on “Essex and the Opposition to the Early Stuarts,” dealt with the 
advance of the third Earl of Essex, the son of Elizabeth’s ill-starred favorite, to 
the leadership of the opposition in the aristocracy to the government of Charles I 
and to the position of parliamentary commander in the Civil War. Corinne Com- 
stock Weston of the University of Houston argued in “Charles I and the Theory 
of Mixed Monarchy during the English Civil War” that the theory of mixed 
monarchy was the main rival of the theory of Leveller democracy and that its 
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t popularity was due to its adoption by Charles I on the eve of the Civil War 
his Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, which has been strangely neglected 
by historians. The theory declared that the English government was a mixture of 
onarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, represented respectively by king, Lords, 
d Commons, and that this theory persisted from the Restoration to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Harold Hulme of New York University argued that 
s Weston exaggerated the importance of Charles Ps Answer, for the theory 
at the heart of the tradition of government in England. Snow’s paper, con- 
tended Hulme, had not explained adequately the rise of the aristocratic opposi- 
tion to early Stuart government and left the role of Essex in too glamorous a light. 
A session on “The Merchant Class and the French Revolution Era,” with Leo 
ershoy of New York University as chairman, heard first a paper by Beatrice F. 
yslop of Hunter College on “The French Merchant in 1789.” After briefly 
plaining the work on social structure, 1750-1850, being directed in France by 
Labrousse, Miss Hyslop next summarized the role of the wholesalers in the 
corporation, town, and bailliage elections of 1789. The wholesalers’ instructions 
re far from unanimous on such key issues as taxes, the treaty of 1786 with 
England, privileged companies, and guilds and business practices. Despite the 
ct that the wholesalers were almost the only representatives of the economic life 
sit in the States-General, they seemed not to have lived up to the promise of 
dership during the National Assembly that they had given evidence of during 
e electoral period. A second paper, entitled “Merchants Outside of France,” by 
Jacques Godechot of the University of Toulouse, was translated and read by 
bert R. Palmer of Princeton University. It argued that the business class was 
not homogeneous, the great merchants, the small merchants, and guild members 
often having contrary interests. With exceptions for certain events in Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Egypt, they took no revolutionary initiative. In all the countries 
nsidered, including the United Provinces, Rhineland, and Italy, they showed 
no hostility once the Revolution had occurred but accepted and hoped to benefit 
m the new regimes. Jewish businessmen were especially favorable because of 
le revolutionary principles of civil equality. The commentator, George V. Taylor 
of the University of North Carolina, emphasized the important new directions of 
research indicated by these papers. He recommended that economic interests be 
determined from documents rather than speculation, that the large group of 
5 indifferents” in these groups be recognized, that the results be expressed 
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statistical form, and that insights from psychology be implied in the interpreta- 
ns. 

In a session on “Spanish Absolutism—Old and New,” chaired by Charles H. 

an Duzer of Queens College, Richard Herr of Yale University presented a 

per on “Enlightened Despotism in Spain—Prelude to What?” Herr tested the 

generalization that enlightened despotism was “a preliminary step toward the 

bourgeois liberalism of the nineteenth century.” The administration of Charles III 
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fostered a strong mercantilist state in which religious liberty and individualism 
played no compelling role. The state was unable to defend artisans and peasants 
against gains by the middle-class and an expanded rural oligarchy. Enlightened 
despotism presaged the national opposition of future liberals to the French Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic invasions. In a paper on “Absolutism in Contemporary 
Spain” Rhea Marsh Smith of Rollins College discussed the constitutional develop- 
ment of Franco’s authoritarian state and its present strength and weakness. While 
bearing a general affinity to Nazism and Fascism, the Spanish Nationalist move- 
ment followed its own course. Intervention of military leaders in civil affairs was 
in the Spanish tradition. The inspiration of the movement stemmed, in part, 
from civilians in Franco’s cabinet, mindful of the need to continue reforms 
projected by the Revolution of 1931; yet military primacy dictated parliamentary 
and juridical restrictions. The commentator, Charles E. Nowell of the University 
of Illinois, while in general agreement with the papers, pointed out the difficulty 
of establishing a thematic connection between them and questioned the reality of 
certain social and economic gains as reported by Smith. From the floor, Arthur 
P. Whitaker suggested that the Enlightenment, in its effects on anticlericalism, 
had taken a peculiar course in Spain and proposed comparative study. 

Walter Phelps Hall of Princeton University presided over a session on 
“Empires in Devolution—the Home Front.” The first paper, by Vincent Confer 
of Syracuse University, was centered on the theme, too little and too late. He 
pointed out contradictions in French policy and French politics between the idea 
of mission civilization and the old-fashioned imperialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. John Gwynne-Timothy of the University of Western Ontario noted the 
process of British devolution between the two world wars and closely analyzed 
the virtues and the faults of the Commonwealth. As commentator, Edward W. 
Fox of Cornell University devoted his time to suggesting questions not touched 
upon by either of the two speakers. Discussion from the floor was inclined to 
argue that not devolution but disintegration was what was being discussed. 

The luncheon session with the Modern European History Section, with 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt of Alexandria, Virginia, as chairman, heard Gordon 
Wright of Stanford University read a sparkling paper on “Vichy Revisited.” 
Wright observed that the Vichy episode, although often considered a kind of 
accidental and insignificant interlude in recent French history, has lately begun to 
attract more serious attention from scholars. The existence of a remarkably rich 
and diffuse documentation, much of it contradictory, allowed him to indulge in 
some general reflections on the Vichy years (1940-1944) and the leading figures. 
One striking aspect was the heterogeneity of Vichy which, like the Great Revolu- 
tion, was by no means un bloc, One after another, all the various critics of the 
Third Republic had their innings at Vichy, and the result was to discredit each 
in turn. Out of this sequence of failures came a new ralliement on the part of 
most of the Right wing. In this sense Vichy cleared the way for a stronger and 


| 
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ore broadly based republic. Wright then discussed the complex and contradic- 
tary roles of Pétain and Laval. A better case can be made for Laval than for 


Pétain; yet his achievements seem dubious at best. The fact remains that the 
en of Vichy had to face some of the thorniest moral issues of our time. 


vo 


Problems of class and bureaucracy interested several of the sessions in the 
tral and East European field. A joint session with the Istituto per la Storia del 
sorgimento (American Division) was concerned with “Class and Sectional 
aterests in Italian Economic Development.” The chairman was H. Stuart Hughes 
of Harvard University. Shepard B. Clough of Columbia University discussed 
“Differential Rates of Economic Growth in North and South Italy since 1860.” 
aking issue with the well-established view that the economic growth of the 
south was hindered by union with the center and north, Clough challenged it as 
al theory built up by polemicists who were moved more by emotion than by 
empirical evidence. He argued that at the time of unification the south was al- 
ady economically behind the north and that conditions were more propitious 
for economic growth in the latter than in the former. A second paper, by Manlio 
ossi-Doria of the University of Naples on “The Evolution of the Land Tenure 
System in Southern Italy and Class Alignments,” also challenged some commonly 
accepted hypotheses on recent Italian economic history. Rossi-Doria differed 
E from a group of younger Marxist historians who have held that the 


isorgimento was a “missed” agrarian revolution, that the new land tenure 
stem that resulted was feudalistic in character, and that immobility was the 
ominant feature of southern economic and social life. He traced the process by 
hich the landowner class increasingly assumed the character of simple rentiers 
ithout any real function in agricultural production and progress. In his com- 
ment, Mario Einaudi of Cornell University dwelt on certain of the rigid and 
retrograde features of the Italian economy, particularly in the south. 
\ George N. Shuster of Hunter College presided over a session on “Peasantry 
d Politics in Germany.” During the first half of the nineteenth century, said 
eodore Hamerow of the University of Illinois discussing “The Peasantry in 
evolution and Counter-Revolution, 1848-1858,” the German peasantry failed to 
ake an advantageous transition from corporate manorialism to free proprietor- 
ip. Revolutionary movements during the late forties received active peasant 
pport, but disillusionment brought about a severance of ties with liberalism. It 
as conservatism which eventually effected peasant emancipation. Werner T. 
Angress of the University of California, Berkeley, in his paper on “The Peasantry 
ind the Weimar Republic,” held that the German Bauer, prior to World War I, 
ccepted Junker leadership in seeking protection of his economic interests, even 
ough that leadership was often disadvantageous. The immediate postwar situa- 
ion and the period of inflation brought prosperity to the countryside, but the 
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high price of capital after stabilization and the fall of world prices for agricultural 
produce soon brought about widespread impoverishment. When after 1930 the 
National Socialist party included peasant aid in its program, large-scale support 
was received for it from a number of rural areas. Alexander Gerschenkron of 
Harvard University, in his comment, introduced two additional points. First, 
owing to the manner in which the functions of peasant and Junker were inter- 
locked, any rapidly effected separation of the two would have had adverse effects 
on the economy, expropriation of the large estates being outside the purview of 
practical policies. Second, from the strictly economic point of view the Junkers 
for a time aided the development of capitalism in Germany by producing surplus 
foodstuffs marketable abroad, while the landless peasants going from the east to 
the Rubr and other industrial areas manned factories and mines. 

“Changes in Central Europe’s Elites” were reviewed in a session under the chair- 
manship of Gordon A. Craig of Princeton University. Hans Rosenberg of Brooklyn 
College spoke on “Nineteenth-Century Germany.” He discussed the decisive role 
played by occupation and status in the Prussian civil hierarchy in the nineteenth 
century, pointing out that, despite the transition to constitutional forms in 1848, 
the social and political elite was composed, until 1918, of bureaucrats, career 
diplomats, army officers, and landed aristocrats. Aristocratic attitudes and methods 
of domination were thus carried over into the world of industrialism, although 
the social base for elite recruitment gradually broadened, and social mobility mani- 
fested itself particularly in the intrusion of non-nobles into the Junker aristocracy. 
Robert A. Kann of Rutgers University, speaking on “Nineteenth-Century Austria- 
Hungary,” dwelt on the social evolution of the political leadership of Austria in 
the nineteenth century, denying that the higher civil service in Austria could be 
regarded either as a caste or as an economic class, since it was marked by a high 
degree of social and ethnic openmindedness. Its striking characteristic throughout 
its history was a tradition of imperial service with an aloofness from the nationali- 
ties question; in many ways it represented the only major force in the empire 
which stood above national and social conflict. In his comment, Karl W. Deutsch 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology pleaded for a broader approach to 
the elite concept, balancing it by a stress on the role of different interest groups. 
He suggested that the political elites had been broader than the bureaucracies 
upon which the papers had concentrated and gave specific instances in which the 
main initiators of policy changes had been outside the ranks of the bureaucracy. 
Deutsch, appealed for more research on elite communication and cohesion—wel- 
coming Kann’s inquiry into comparative salary levels in different countries—and 
on elite performance, pointing out that, despite Rosenberg’s criticism of the Prus- 
sian bureaucracy, Prussian civil servants seemed to have performed consistently 
better, by a variety of tests, than their Austrian counterparts, Spirited comment 
among the participants closed the session. 

Philip E. Mosely of the Council on Foreign Relations presided over a session 
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o “Wilson, Lenin, and the Liberation of Eastern Europe.” In his paper “Wilson, 
Lenin, and the Liberation of Czechoslovakia,” Victor S. Mamatey of Florida 
State University concluded that the Russian revolutionary and American liberal 
propaganda stimulated but did not engender the movement toward Czechoslovak 
independence. Wilsonian America contributed to the Allied victory; Bolshevist 
Russia did not. Ivo J. Lederer of Yale University reported on “Wilson, Lenin, 


d the Creation of Yugoslavia,” devoting special attention to the newer Marxist 
rpretations of the emergence of the Yugoslav state. Soviet Russia, rather than 
erica, is credited by these newer authors with the major role in the formation 
of national states out of the Austro-Hungarian empire. But Lenin had no direct 
interest in the Yugoslav problem, whereas from the late spring of 1918, Wilson 
d his program played a major diplomatic role. The paper on “Woodrow Wilson 
st the Rebirth of Poland,” by Louis L. Gerson of the University of Connecticut, 
attached special importance to the role of the Polish communities in America and 
eir weight in the electoral balance, without underestimating the desire of the 
Polish people and the efforts of Polish political groups to secure the reestablish- 
ent of an independent Polish state. In his comment, Arno J. Mayer of Brandeis 
iversity suggested that scholars should devote more attention to the social 
content of national revolutions; in general, liberation and revolution are fused 
ther than distinct or contrary forces. He drew attention to the impact of new 
“se and social forces upon Austria-Hungary as an underdeveloped area of 
“ie Discussion from the floor was extended; part of it was disposed to mini- 
ize the role of the Polish-American vote in determining Wilson’s position on 
ane The Wilsonian doctrine, it was noted, had not been applied to the 


Geroid T. Robinson of the Russian Institute, Columbia University, presided 
oyer a joint session with the Conference on Slavic and East European Studies 
a voted to “Russian Interpretations of the October Revolution.” In his paper on 

pet at Interpretations,” Robert H. McNeal of Princeton University empha- 

ized that within Russia the Soviet Communist party had put such pressure on 
: storians that it had “come close to strangling the study of the history of the revo- 
lution in its enthusiastic embrace.” There had been increasing emphasis on three 
ints: leadership (as compared with environmental conditions), the disjunction 
between the “bourgeois” revolution of February and the “proletarian” revolution 
of October, and the importance of October for the Russian nation as such (as 
compared with the international proletariat). The “Interpretations of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries” were discussed by Oliver H. Radkey of the University of Texas, 
me distinguished three groups of “S.-R.’s”—the right, the center, and the left. 
ia right regarded the October Revolution as an evil freak, essentially the work 
traitors, scoundrels, and soldiers sick of war; the center said that October was 
2 that grew out of the failures of February; the left saw October as a 
llenial mass movement, soon perverted by Bolshevik tyranny. In the third paper, 
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“Interpretations by the Liberals,” Robert P. Browder of the University of Colorado 
contrasted the interpretations of two prominent liberals, Maklakov and Miliukov. 
Maklakov said that the liberals could and should have prevented the February 
and October revolutions by working within the old regime for a program of 
reforms; in his earlier writings Miliukov held that the actions of the moderate 
socialists had made the victory of Lenin possible, later he emphasized broad un- 
derlying causes and apparently accepted October as an unavoidable crisis from 
which Russia would finally emerge regenerated. In his comment, Robert D. 
Warth of Rutgers University agreed with most of the points made in the three 
papers, but objected to certain omissions. The papers conveyed the impression 
that “historiographical chaos reigns as to the proper interpretation of the ‘October 
Revolution’ ”; however, the papers had dealt more with polemicists than with 
“real historians.” Among the latter, there had been, Warth felt, a substantial 
advance toward a consensus. The chairman asked if there had been a possibility 
of effective choice in Russia, among three paths of historical development—repres- 
sion, reform, revolution? If so, who had been in a position to make that choice? 
And when? A spirited general discussion showed something less than a consensus, 
respecting several major questions of fact and interpretation. 

At the luncheon session of the Conference on Slavic and East European Studies, 
with Michael Karpovich in the chair, Harold H. Fisher of San Francisco State 
College spoke on the “Growing Pains of Slavic and East European Area Train- 
ing.” Fisher said the all-important language problem would be solved only by 
winning for the Russian language a position in our secondary school and under- 
graduate curriculum comparable to that held by German, French, and Spanish. 
He noted also a shortage of economists, lawyers, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
geographers with an interest in the area, What he stressed most was the need for 
a greater coordination of effort, and he suggested the organization of a coordinat- 
ing body, representing all interested disciplines and all sectors of the area. 


Vit 


In the field of Asian history, a session on “The Teaching of Asian History at the 
College Level” heard two contrasting approaches presented, each founded on more 
than a decade of experience. The chairman was Eugene P. Boardman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Woodbridge Bingham of the University of California, Berkeley, in 
a paper on “An Integrated Approach to an All-Asia Survey Course,” described 
the comprehensive introductory work given at California, covering not only 
China, Japan, Southeast Asia, and India but also Southwest Asia, including Iran 
and Turkish areas, from the earliest times to the present. Wide coverage was 
defended on the ground that a broad, elementary historical introduction to all the 
major civilizations of Asia is essential and is the logical first step to specialized 
work on more limited areas. John K. Fairbank of Harvard reported on “An 
Interdisciplinary Course at the Undergraduate Level,” discussing the philosophy 
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and practice of a general education course at Harvard College, entitled “History 
of Far Eastern Civilization.” The aim of this course is to give a view of East 
Astan history, culture, society, and current problems. Coverage is limited to the 
Chinese culture area, ie., China, Korea, Japan, Vietnam, and Inner Asia, since 
the beginning. The second semester is taken up with the Western impact, native 
nses to it, nationalism, and industrialization, Meribeth E. Cameron of Mount 
Holyoke College as discussant referred to the wide range in the types-of courses 
now offered in American institutions. She suggested that the small college with 
its limited resources join forces with other similar institutions in its area in coop- 
erative arrangements and that it experiment with the presentation of an intro- 
duktory course in one civilization of the area. Much of the general discussion 
phasized the desirability of breadth as against depth. It was noticed that forty 
per cent of our colleges and universities are still not provided with introductory 
courses in Asian history. 

“Status and Politics in Inner Asia” was the subject of a talk by Owen Latti- 
more of Johns Hopkins University at the luncheon session with the Conference 
on) Asiatic History, chaired by John F. Cady of Ohio University. The speaker 
observed that the static conditions of power equilibrium which developed in Inner 

ia prior to World War I were displaced during subsequent decades by a 
situation of rapidly moving balance. The situation now approaches a new 
semblance of stability. The contemporary scene constitutes a chapter in the long 
pattern of Inner Asian adjustment. Chinese Communist policy tends to revert to 
the traditional policy of absorbing contiguous peoples willing and capable of 
accepting the Chinese way of life. Barbarians not interested in doing so were 
(and are) left to continue in their own tradition, so long as they are not hostile— 
as, for the time being, in Tibet. Contrariwise, the traditional Russian pattern for 
= Asia has been for European emigrants, with a more flexible culture than 







Chinese, to learn the languages and adapt to the life of the resident Turkish 
ples. The Soviet government is currently following the traditional policy of 
tzarist predecessors, while the Peking authorities are trying to revise their 
ov wo traditional tactics in accordance with the pattern of their Russian allies. Com- 
plete identity of approach will nevertheless be difficult, if not impossible, to 
ee 
A session on “Class and Bureaucracy—A Comparative Historical Analysis,” 
ided over by Edward Kracke, Jr., of the University of Chicago, attempted a 
videsogios comparison. Charles O. Hucker of the University of Arizona dealt 
th “China before 1905”; Nobutaka Ike of the University of California, Berkeley, 
ich ‘Japan, 1868-1900”; and Ari Hoogenboom of Texas Western College, El 
p: #80, with the “United States, 1883-1900.” All three bureaucracies differed in the 
en and social origins of their members. In more recent China, recruit- 
ent was regionally’ representative, Examinations dominated the recruitment 
system and stressed the merit principle; the degree of vertical mobility among 
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the recruits is debated. In Japan, recruits were at first predominantly samurai of 
the southwest, and later largely Tokyo Imperial University graduates. In the 
United States, as examinations increased in use, men without training or ability, 
largely from Washington or the Northeast, were replaced by a better qualified 
group, regionally representative. In China, bureaucratic morale depended on the 
Confucian moral code. In Japan, it rested somewhat on class or regional loyalties. 
In the United States, it grew with security of tenure and improved professional 
standards. In his comments, Allan B. Cole, of the Fletcher School, Tufts Univer- 
sity, underlined the historic, social, and economic differences that set the two Far 
Eastern bureaucracies apart from each other as well as from the United States. 
Gabriel A. Almond of Princeton University stressed the need for a precise and 
uniform definition of terms and concepts, as a basis for valid and useful com- 
parisons. In the ensuing discussion there were pointed out difficulties in comparing 
the declining nineteenth-century Chinese system with the United States and 
Japanese systems, still in their formative stages. 

Harry R. Rudin of Yale University could not be present to preside over a ses- 
sion on “Class, Caste, and Power in Southern Africa.” Rayford W. Logan of 
Howard University took his place. John S. Galbraith of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, in a paper on “South African Racial Policies,” pointed out 
that color prejudice in South Africa has been hardened by almost two centuries of 
fear by whites that they would be swamped by an overwhelming black majority. 
The politicians who control the Nationalist party have steadily retreated toward 
“practical” apartheid which by legislation infringes upon the freedom of the 
white and nonwhite population. Despite the emphasis of the Nationalist govern- 
ment on segregation, an increasing proportion of the industrial population is non- 
white; the days of apartheid are therefore numbered. Colin R. Lovell of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in a commentary, read in his absence by Eugene P. 
Boardman of the University of Wisconsin, stated that the report of the Tomlinson 
Commission will never be published in full and that the abridged report made 
public in 1956 was not only delayed but may not even reflect the actual evidence 
gathered by the commission; in any case, the report is virtually disregarded by 
the government. Vernon McKay of the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Advanced International Studies, in his paper, “European Racial Attitudes in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland,” discussed five patterns of thought. South- 
ern Rhodesian wealthy tobacco planters and highly paid workers in the Northern 
Rhodesian copper belt who plan to return to Europe or to South Africa want to 
maintain the status quo. Certain members of the business, farming, and mining 
communities think that something needs to be done but that the first step will 
lead ultimately to the black man’s becoming the senior partner. Lord Malvern, 
Sir Roy Welensky, and other influential leaders of the Federal party favor a 
gradualist approach that would save Central Africa from the black nationalism to 
the north and from the apartheid policy in the Union. The Dominion party insists 
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that immediate steps be taken to buttress the walls of segregation. The Interracial 
Association and the Capricorn African Society urge that immediate steps must 
be taken to advance Africans more rapidly. Carl G. Rosberg, Jr., of Boston Uni- 
versity voiced the conclusion that federation has acted as a precipitant factor in 
the emergence of organized African nationalism. 


IX 


Several sessions had a bearing on particular phases of the historian’s craft, as a 
or on its wider relations with the society of its time. The joint session with 
the American Association for State and Local History attracted an audience of 
generous size. Its subject was “Local History: Contributions and Techniques.” 
e chairman was Clifford L. Lord of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
jamin W. Labaree of Connecticut College analyzed the mercantile leadership 
of; Newburyport, Massachusetts, in the Revolutionary period. Constituting only 
nty-five per cent of the population and one third of the voters, this class effec- 
tively dominated town affairs, Yet the interplay of the “habit of deference” on 
the part of the artisans with the merchants’ awareness that their policies had to 
meet with popular approval, if their office-holding was to continue, produced 
interesting results. The merchants, for instance, were far more ready for the radi- 
disruption of trade with Great Britain than were the artisans. For a while the 
conservative counsels of the artisans prevailed, and the merchants had to resort to 
secret agreements with their fellow merchants of other Massachusetts ports. 
ward M. Riley of Colonial Williamsburg spoke of the research program at 
illiamsburg, the dragnet attempt to locate all source material bearing on the 
eighteenth-century town, and the building up of a central research file open to all 
olars as well as to the staff of the Restoration. He noted, as had Labaree, the 
diversity of the sources of local history and stressed the change of focus at Wil- 
liamsburg from physical restoration to an understanding of the people who con- 
stituted the town, half of them domestic servant slaves. He also mentioned the 
“Occupational Survey,” in which occupational data on all Williamsburg citizens 
of the eighteenth century were being tabulated on punch cards. In his comment, 
Bayrd Still of New York University spoke of the diversity of sources for the local 
istorian and found the questions raised by the speakers valid in applying the 
dings of local history to large problems of the American scene; he asked for 
er studies of the differences in behavioral patterns between the larger and 
: aller cities and in the influence of the larger upon the smaller. A spirited forty- 
[ minute discussion continued after the formal adjournment. 
Pa luncheon session with the Society of American Archivists heard J. Harold 
sterby of the South Carolina Archives Department discuss “The Colonial 
Records of South Carolina: An Adventure in Editing and Publishing State 
hives.” South Carolina research institutions and the state Archives Department 
were unable during the 1920's and 1930’s to prevent the removal of large numbers 
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of private manuscripts to more active repositories in other states or the destruction 
of even greater numbers by owners who were not made aware of their value. The 
result was an organized movement, essentially professional in its spirit, to draw 
the University into the field as the chief collector of private records and to 
rejuvenate the Archives Department which had custody of remarkably rich collec- 
tions of colonial and early state documents. Both objectives have been attained, 
and among the notable results was the launching by the Archives Department of 
a publication program now projected to a total of forty volumes which, it is hoped, 
will make available by 1973 all the colonial records of high research value. The 
chairman of this session was Lester J. Cappon of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. | 

In a session on “The Historian and the Businessman” the scheduled chairman, 
Allan Nevins of Columbia University, because of another commitment, could not 
be present; his place was taken by Max Lerner of Brandeis University. Ralph W. 
Hidy of Harvard University summarized “Lessons Learned in Writing the His- 
tory of an Industrial Giant.” He saw in such histories the concrete expression of 
the more general forces operative in the economic history of the nation, particu- 
larly the forces making for bigness. He noted the relationship between the efb- 
ciencies and economies effected by the big corporation and the success it achieved 
in absorbing and eliminating competitors. He warned against a too destructive 
attitude by historians in writing such histories, lest it play into the hands of the 
enemies of democratic society in the present world struggle. Theodore F. Marburg 
of Marquette University, speaking on “Problems in Writing the History of a 
Small Business,” emphasized the paucity of business records in the case of most 
small firms and the pitfalls that the historian encountered in making use of what 
records were available. He laid stress on the human relations among the people 
involved in the management of the firms. William Miller of Ridgefield, Connecti- 
cut, in his comment felt that Hidy had moved too lightly over some of the more 
antisocial practices of Standard Oil and had overstressed the efficiency of the 
trusts at the expense of understressing their ruthlessness. He took exception to the 
warning about not giving aid and comfort to our enemies in the present ideologi- 
cal struggle. There was lively and critical discussion from the floor. 

One session of broad interest was concerned with “The Historian and the 
Research Foundations,” under the chairmanship of Waldo Gifford Leland, director 
=meritus of the American Council of Learned Societies. The discussion was begun 
oy James F. Mathias of the Guggenheim Foundation speaking on “The Founda- 
jon and the Historian.” He pointed out that assistance to institutions and groups, 
riven by the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford foundations, usually reached the 
individual after a secondary distribution made ordinarily by special committees of 
professional scholars and generally on the basis of projects which fit into pre- 
determined programs. The grants of the Guggenheim Foundation, on the other 
hand, are made on the basis of the capacity and promise of the individual, more 
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or|less irrespective of his project. He pointed out that the social sciences, in which 
he included history, have fared relatively well of late years. Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr, of Harvard University directed attention chiefly to the three largest founda- 
tions and reported the results of an inquiry he had addressed to representative 
olars in the field of history as to their criticisms of foundation practices and 
palicies. These revealed a supposed preference on the part of foundations for 
projects yielding definite answers to specific contemporary problems, for group 
research rather than that of individuals, and for the behavioral sciences. Some 
felt that foundations failed to understand the method or purpose of history and 
itg role in our culture. Schlesinger called attention to the homogenizing tendency 
of contemporary society and felt that foundations had complacently drifted along 
with this tide. He insisted that from scholars we need ideas, vision, and courage, 
which are not produced by committees. The chairman, doubling as commentator, 
drew upon a long personal experience in securing foundation assistance. He 
recalled the creation by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, in 1903, of the 
partment of Historical Research which carried on for more than a quarter of 
a century a program directed by John Franklin Jameson on fundamental work in 
erican history. He also referred to the American Philosophical Society which, 
ough its Committee on Research, spends each year very substantial sums for 
e assistance of research in the humanities and social science, in which history 
an important part. He believed that a broad definition of the field of history 
uld show that a great many grants to individuals in such other fields as phi- 
lology, economics, archaeology, art, and philosophy have important implications 
history. The general discussion following dealt mainly with procedures in 
securing grants. 
Well attended was a general interest session on “The Historian and the 
neral Public” with Clarence H. Faust of the Fund for the Advancement of 
ucation presiding. Alfred A. Knopf of New York, speaking on “Publishing 
istorical Books,” centered his attention on the problems of making a success of 
storical books. He illustrated in interesting detail the relative lack of financial 
success in such publications. “Editing the Historical Magazine” was discussed by 
uis B. Wright of the Folger Shakespeare Library. He gave a concrete and 
lively account of the problems of editing manuscripts of historians for publication 
in historical magazines. In some detail Donald N. Bigelow of Brandeis University 
surveyed the current use made of television in teaching history. He described and 
analyzed the possibilities of television for the historian as a classroom instrument 
d as a means of reaching the public. Today, said Bigelow, there is a new look 
educational television. The ensuing discussion was spirited and uncovered 
considerable divergence of judgment on two major questions. One was whether 
e lack of success of historical books and the difficulties of editors of historical 
journals could be traced to the fact that historians wrote badly, or at least care- 
lessly, or whether the lack of success of historical publications was a result of a 
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lack of intellectual, or at least historical, appetite in the general reading public. 
The other main topic of discussion was the desirability and effectiveness of tele- 
vision. Some experience in the successful use of television in reaching a general 
audience was cited. Questions were raised about the adequacy of appraisals of the 
effectiveness of television teaching and of the receptivity of the public to television 
programs dealing with historical materials. Concerning both of the major subjects 
of discussion it was questioned whether for one reason or another historians at 
the elementary, the secondary, and the college levels have failed to make the most 
of their opportunities for stimulating in those who will later form the general 
public a deep and continuing interest in historical matters and the historical ap- 
proach to human problems. 

The session of broadest scope in the 1957 meeting was that on “East and West 
at Mid-Century” with Herbert Feis of the Institute of Advanced Study as chair- 
man. The one scheduled speaker was Paul G. Hoffman of the Committee for 
Free Europe and of the Asia Foundation whose subject was “Some Shifting Pat- 
terns of Ideology and Status.” Hoffman addressed himself to the question: Is there 
a possibility of a shift in policy on the part of Russian leaders from aggressively 
attempting to communize the world to that of “live and let live”? Surveying the 
last dozen years he discerned various developments within the Soviet Union 
which might bring about such a change of policy. The rhythm of Russian im- 
perial expansion in the satellite world of Eastern Europe has been broken; existing 
leadership within Russia, its nature changing, was deep in trouble with much 
unrest; the United Nations with world opinion was separating the former 
colonial and underdeveloped peoples from Soviet influence. The West should 
give aid, but with full respect for sovereignty and neutral sentiment. The chair- 
man directed part of the discussion to the import or outcome of the intensifying 
cold war, with competition in the development of distinctive weapons. In the 
large audience, Hoftman's affirmations aroused lively questioning on diverse 
aspects of his discourse. 


X 


The dinner session of the Association, invariably a high point at each annual 
meeting, was held on Sunday evening in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel 
Statler. There was a large attendance at the tables, gradually augmented on the 
main floor and in the balcony, as additional auditors assembled for the presidential 
address. Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary of the Association, introduced the 
Toastmaster, Arthur W. Page, Chairman of the Association’s Board of Trustees. 

One focus of interest at the annual dinner is always the announcement of 
prizes. Dr. Shafer announced the 1957 awards as follows: the George Louis Beer 
Prize for the best work in European international history since 1895 to Alexander 
Dallin, Columbia University, for German Rule in Russia, 1941-1945; honorable 
mention, Norman Kogan, University of Connecticut, for Italy and the Allies; the 
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Albert J. Beveridge Award, for the best complete manuscript on American his- 
(history of the United States, Latin America, and Canada) to David M. 


er, Hamline University, for his “Rails, Mines, and Progress: Seven Ameri- 







e Toastmaster next introduced the speaker of the evening, William L. 
ger, the President of the Association. In felicitous phrasing, drawn in part 
that used in a citation attendant upon the award, some years ago, of the 
Medal for Merit, he called attention to Langer’s long record of academic and 
government service. The presidential address, “The Next Assignment,” proved 
imulating and provocative; it was published in the January, 1958, issue of The 
American Historical Review. 
this program chairman draws to the close of his assignment, he must 
record his indebtedness to many individuals. Some must be mentioned specifically. 
Foremost he is obligated to his colleagues on the Program Committee who linked 
their fortunes with his in this undertaking. They gave their service at no little 
cost to other interests or duties. They were at all times generous in counsel, dili- 
gent in working out their separate tasks, and unfailingly patient with the chair- 
man’s requests. To the Executive Secretary, Boyd C. Shafer, the chairman is deeply 
grateful for aid and counsel, often sought and always forthcoming. He must 
record also his indebtedness to the session chairmen for so uniformly sending on 
their session summaries. Now he must hope that their fund of forbearance and 
tolerance will hold out when they contemplate the severity with which, in pre- 
paring this report, he frequently has curtailed the phrasing of these summaries. 
‘When the deliberations on the 1957 program began, Sputnik was enshrouded 
d concealing folds of the future. By the time those deliberations were clos- 
ing Sputnik, with a companion, was aloft, supposedly heralding a new age—the 
space age. How new it would prove might be debatable; more certain was the 
prdspect that, as often, the new would have quite a bit of the old in it. And with 
the old, would have perennial need of the historian. Was some sense of this per- 
haps reflected in the record attendance at the 1957 meeting? One observer, at least, 
felt he had a right to wonder. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


The Year's Business, 1957 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1957 


Nearly always in the world’s history it has been later than men have thought. 
Thus far in the world’s history, it has never been too late to think. What the 
world now needs is sober thought in the humanities and social sciences, for the 
physical scientists have carried us into outer space before we have learned to 
manage our lives well on the earth’s surface. It may be too late for anyone to save 
men and their earthbound civilizations. It is not yet too late to think of what we 
can do if we only have enough knowledge and, of course, the wisdom to use it. 

Historians may or may not be able to supply wisdom. I like to think that they 
can, but I do not know. Historians can supply knowledge of men’s experience. 
Of this there is no doubt. From Thucydides to Machiavelli, from Macauley to 
Ranke to Michelet to Meinecke to Becker, historians have extended men’s knowl- 
edge of themselves and their affairs. We living historians, humble and modest 
about our studies as we ought to be, can extend this knowledge of experience if 
we have the tools, the time, the opportunities, the imagination. 

Somewhere in the Great Renewal, Francis Bacon spoke of three kinds of 
ambition among men. The first, the extension of personal power, he called “vul- 
gar and degenerate.” The second, the enlargement of a country’s power over 
others (we call it imperialism) had dignity, but was no less covetous, The third, 
the establishment of man’s power over the universe, Bacon thought “more 
wholesome” and “more noble.” 

We are in a fair way to fulfill Bacon’s ambitious dream of exercising control 
over the physical universe. We are, in a kind of fog of dehumanization hinting 
of 1984, in danger of losing our power to control and order human affairs. At any 
moment some men may destroy all men and all civilization. Our only chance now, 
and it has always been the only chance for men, is to civilize, to humanize, to 
understand ourselves. We may go on only to shoot rockets and missiles at the 
moon or even Venus. The United States and Russia, striving to outdo each other 
with science that is no longer fiction, may construct more and more, and more 
deadly IRBM’s and [CBM’s and use them. Suppose the United States and Russia 
go to war and fire successfully these weapons. What will men have gained?—an 
empty radioactive earth. But suppose we, men, in some devoutly to be desired 
sane moments, try not so much to outdo and destroy each other as to understand, 
to ameliorate (I do not say appease), to gain knowledge of how men may get 
along with each other without firing nuclear warheads. The only place we can 
search to find answers is in men’s history. Thucydides and Machiavelli can tell 
us a good deal, both about how to prosecute a war and what might be done to 
avoid war. 

I do not know that our search for ways and means to avoid catastrophe will 
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succeed. Frankly, I am skeptical. I do not know that history teaches that good 
overcomes evil. History teaches everything and nothing or almost anything one 
ts to get from it. Men have warred and they have been peaceful, been bellig- 
er¢nt and meck, and all stages in between. But if history holds no positive lessons 
that historians can inculcate, it does seem to show us possibilities, to reveal that 
owledge and education can lead to some kind of mastery over human affairs. 
If history does not teach any particular lesson, it mirrors all human experience. 
e uninformed may debunk history and historians all they will, but learned 
Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries did reflect rather profoundly about man, 
is individual dilemmas, and his societies; the learned theologians of the thirteenth 
century did reason rather deeply about religion and right conduct; the humanists 
ofthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did think keenly about man’s potentialities 
and his arts; and the scientists of the seventeenth century did gain knowledge of 
the physical nature of the universe and of man. If these philosophers, theologians, 
humanists, and scientists did not attain omniscience, and if they did not arrive 
atj godlike wisdom, they did, with their knowledge, their reason, and their experi- 
ts, win for us potential power over ourselves and over nature. And we, the 
torians, are the discoverers, the custodians, the transmitters of their rich experi- 
ce. 
Bound to the reactors of our own twentieth century, we may fail and we may 
e. But if we fail and die, let it not be because we lack knowledge. 
History among the humanities and the social sciences is one way to knowledge. 
r Association and our Review are minor but not insignificant instruments to 
obtain and to spread knowledge. 
What do we need to do, what must we do if we are to succeed as historians, 
ag practitioners of an old, honorable, and useful profession? 
It is easy to say that we must be studious and learned, persistent in pursuit of 
owledge, scholarly in our researches, and restrained and objective in our pub- 
lications and in our teaching. These are admirable generalizations, truisms with 
ich we all agree. But what must we do concretely, what ought we clearly 
stand for, work for, demand? Certainly our fundamental aims are not higher 
s4 aries, though we are comparatively ill paid; certainly not buildings, though 
ell supplied as we are, we need more; certainly not promotions, though some 
of us deserve them; certainly not just status in our society, though it could be 
higher. The aims for us as historians are the attainment of historical knowledge 
d the sharing of this knowledge through publications and in the classrooms. 
men and as citizens, we may and should have other larger goals. As historians, 
e perform our responsibilities well in proportion as we acquire and add to his- 
torical knowledge and share this knowledge with our fellows. 
What do we concretely need? We need training, especially for our younger 
en, in the skills of research, writing, and teaching. We need tools of research. 
e all need to be more liberally educated than we are. 
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During the past four as in previous years, the Association in its small sphere 
has been able to take short steps toward the achievement of these aims. We have 
neither streamlined nor added tail fins. We have no jet power, no rockets. We 
have only a modest building and no red carpets. We have limited funds and never 
enough energy. And yet with high goals of knowledge and wisdom which we 
will never reach, we have been able to help a little. 

The Association has always tried to promote the study of history—scholarly, 
not popular history—in America. We are now, as usual, supplying tools of re- 
search. We are again helping in the improvement of the teaching of history in 
the schools. We have begun to study our graduate education and our teaching 
needs in colleges and universities. 

When I came to the Association and the Review a little more than four years 
ago, I followed in the footsteps of great men, Jameson, Leland, and Ford, to men- 
tion only three. During my four years I have worked closely with many other 
fine historians, Solon Buck, to mention only: one. From this focal point in the 
profession I have come to know something more about history and historians than 
I learned in my previous twenty years in the profession. What I have learned 
and learned again is how demanding scholarship, the pursuit of knowledge, really 
is. And I have learned, too, that to assist in the pursuit may be in itself a pro- 
ductive adventure. 

What does historical scholarship in the United States demand today? How 
can it be made most productive? We must have tools with which to work. 
Some of these tools are bibliographies and indexes, dry and demanding in ac- 
curacy as they may be. A general plan I envisaged for bibliographies is beginning 
to be realized. Last year the Association published the Index to the Writings in 
American History, 1902-1940. Over a thousand copies have been distributed. 
We are told the Index is indispensable; it does appear to be useable. This year 
Conyers Read has completed his thorough revision of his bibliography on the 
Tudor period, and the volume has gone to press. Edgar Graves is working on 
his completely new guide to medieval English history, and Mary Frear Keeler bas 
begun her major revision of the bibliography for the Stuart period. Stanley Pargel- 
lis should take a bow for his skill in getting these works started, and all of us who 
will use these guides ought to nod in the direction of the Ford Foundation which 
has provided the funds to prepare them. 

With the able leadership of men ‘like Reginald Phelps aad Lynn Case we 
are preparing guides and indexes to the German war documents that are or 
were in Britain and the United States. We are at work, with Richard Hale as 
our editor, and through a grant by the Council on Library Resources, on a new 
guide to photographed materials (not photographs) of historical value in Canada 
and the United States. I am delighted to report that as a result of the plans of 
George Howe and his committee the work on the new monumental and long- 
awaited Guide to Historical Literature is progressing, that copy for it is be- 
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inning to come in and is being edited. There is a fair chance that the volume 
be published in 1959. To the yet unmentioned many historians who have 
worked on these guides, to, for example, Howard Ehrmann, William C. Davis, 
Fritz Epstein, George Hallgarten, and Robert Eckles, we owe gratitude. Their 
do will make ours easier in the future and will make possible research and 
blication which without guides could never be accomplished. 
Tools like these mean something if they facilitate research, make it easier, 
more comprehensive, more accurate, and eventually lead to good teaching, good 
books. But they do not get books published. We have not been able to help in 
publication of books as we would like to do. The great foundations, happily, 
have given us grants in substantial amounts for the production of research tools 
but not, unhappily, for publication. The two Beveridge winners of last year, 
roeder, “The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 1941,” and 
Spence, “British Investment and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901,” are 
in| press, or soon will be. Again this year, the Beveridge Committee, headed by 
John Hope Franklin, will recommend the publication of two manuscripts. But, 
as I pointed out last year, our Revolving Fund for Publication has almost re- 
valved out of existence. We have been unable to replenish it. As a result, scholarly 
books go begging for publishers and the world needs knowledge. 
Our prizes chiefly honor books already published. We are proud of our 
awards, though we hope that in some cases their monetary rewards can be in- 
reased a bit. This year the Association offered for the first time the Moses 
it Tyler Prize for an outstanding work in American intellectual history, a 
prize of $1,500 plus publication, made possible by the Cornell University Press 
anid the labor of our committee headed by Merle Curti. Because the committee 


: not decide upon a manuscript it considered sufficiently outstanding, the 







prize will not be awarded this year. We shall open the competition again in 

1959. Our ad hoc Committee on Prizes and Awards recommends that we accept 

ne new prizes which do not carry substantial monetary awards and that the 
sociation, in the future, favor prizes enabling publication of works in manu- 
ipt. These recommendations we should follow. 

We do, of course, publish our encyclopedic Review. Every three months from 
280 to 300 pages of articles, reviews, notices, news, and bibliography appear. We 
published in 1956-57 thirteen articles, six “Notes and Suggestions,” and 553 
reviews and notices (517 last year) of books in all fields of history. We receive 
an ever mounting number of books (1,500 this year) from all over the world 
d an ever mounting number of articles (173 this year, 153 last year). The 
Bpard of Editors and the numerous specialists who read for us have had many 
ays to consider. The Managing Editor must here say a word of appreciation, 
far without the willing specialists to advise him, he could not maintain the 
views high standards. Without the scholarly assistance of T, R. S. Broughton 
d Loren MacKinney, who retire from the Board of Editors this year, for ex- 
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ample, he would often have been lost in the intricacies of ancient and medieval 
history. | 

Your Editor was told in Italy and Switzerland this year of the high respect 
European scholars have for our Review, but he is far from being satisfied. He 
can say that the Review is carefully edited, that it is catholic in its interests and 
coverage, and that it appears to be useful and needed. Nevertheless, with the 
Board of Editors he is constantly seeking ways to improve it, This year we have, 
for instance, added about three hundred historians to our file of possible reviewers. 
But I have discovered that we should be cautious about change: The Review 
now is valued by thousands of historians, each department of it. I was tempted 
once to reduce the size of the lists of articles, only to find on questioning many 
of our colleagues that they really used these lists. It may be of interest to note 
that our Review lists of articles are extensive—in American history, for example, 
by far the most comprehensive, current list published. 

Books, articles, reviews are to be read. They are ways of spreading knowledge. 
We could, we historians, win a few more readers, educate a few more people in 
history if we would always write to be read. I do not desire to make the Review 
or any of our publications best sellers, but we could win readers, perhaps double 
their now limited number, if we would avoid the passive voice, learn again the 
art of narration, make our people, our abstract terms, even our statistics, come to 
life through vivid example. I do, on the other hand, thank the fates or whatever 
it is that has spared us the atrocities committed in the name of social scientific 
terminology. 

Publication is only one way we share knowledge. Far more sharing, I 
suspect, is done in the classrooms of the high schools, colleges, and universities. 
Our Service Center for Teachers, directed by George Carson, is in its second 
year. Its consultant service has been utilized, though not as much as we had 
hoped. High school teachers and administrators from New England to Texas to 
California have met with Dr. Carson or one of our expert consultants. The 
Service Center’s booklets for teachers, designed to survey late research and guide 
teachers in their reading, have, on the other hand, been widely circulated and 
generally acclaimed. Five have been published so far, and of these, 16,000 copies 
have been printed of one title and 14,000 of another. When I am asked whether 
our venture to help high school teachers has been a success, I can only reply that 
it is too early to judge. I believe that the Service Center has already had some 
salutary effects and that it has a chance to assist in the raising of the level of 
high school courses in history. 

We are about to embark on the college and university seas with two other 
efforts to improve teaching. We will soon bring, with the guidance of a com- 
mittee headed by Holden Furber and through.a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the first of about fifteen professors of South Asian history to the 
United States to teach on a university level. The first one will be Professor 
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C. Majumdar of India. He will teach for a year at the universities of Chicago 
Pennsylvania, 

Last year Dexter Perkins’ presidential address concerned the teaching of 
history. More reprints of this address were distributed on the request of individu- 
als and institutions than of any other paper printed in the Review in the last 
four years. This reveals the intense and healthy interest in the subject. This year 
Dexter Perkins heads a committee to study our professional needs, particularly 
in| graduate education. With a small grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
made directly to Professor Perkins, the committee is beginning its study of the 
content and requirements of our graduate training, the methods used in giving 
it) and the needs for history teachers in the next ten years. Quite wisely the 
ittee is not studying our professional needs im vacuo. One of the vital 
questions it proposes to face is how the teaching of history is related to the other 
humanities, to liberal arts, and to liberal education. 

As scholars, as historians, as researchers, as teachers, as writers, we have 
acquired some marvelous technical and specialized skills. Let no one underrate 
the great advances that have been made in the acquisition and propagation of 
historical knowledge. Like the physical scientists, though to a lesser degree, we 
historians know a great deal more than our ancestors about the techniques, about 
the facts (or lack of them), and we have woven hypotheses of wonder, though our 
testing of them leaves much to be desired. We still, it is obvious, need to know 
mbre about our own craft and about the so-called auxiliary sciences from paleogra- 
phy to statistics to psychoanalysis. 

Nevertheless, our greatest present need is for liberally educated historians, 
historians who not only are skilled specialists in command of the languages, the 
liographies, and the techniques, who not only possess the ability to write 
ple but eloquent prose, but historians who also, out of wide reading and deep 
rience, are imaginative, learned, skeptical, critical, and urbane. We need 
rally educated historians, many more than we have. 
| Only in the degree that a man is liberally educated can he hope to understand 
other men, other men in history as well as his contemporaries. If a historian 

shes truly to understand a politician of the past, he must know politics, both 
the practice and the philosophy; in addition, a bit of experience, acquired directly 
in} his own time, will make the practice and the philosophy come alive. If a 
historian wants to understand politics, he must be something of a politician 
imself, and if he is fully to understand his subject, he must also comprehend 
all the forces, economic, social, cultural, that have always stirred politicians to 
act. Or, if a historian wishes to understand a particular historical period, he 
ot do so without knowledge of all its parts. Historical politics cannot be 
divorced from economics and religion, nor economics from politics and religion, 
nar religion from economics and politics. Nor, finally, can the particular his- 
torical period be divorced from all the flow of history that has preceded it. 
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Again, if a historian wishes to know the history of a locality, or a class, or a 
town, or a social group, he cannot, if he wishes comprehension, study them in 
isolation, Towns and classes are part-of larger communities, states, national, in- 
ternational, and of history as well. He who says he does not need to study, say, 
European towns and classes in order to understand the American, is limited in 
understanding. Should he then persist in his provincialism, his works will be 
superficial and better left unpublished. This may be a cruel judgment, but it is 
nevertheless a true one. 

All of this is to say only that the individual fact is meaningless unless it is 
placed in the larger context of the civilization or civilizations of which it is a 
part and unless it is somehow fitted into the flow of history. Facts, however 
factual or fascinating, have little except encyclopedic value unless they are put 
into large frameworks, in which case they are no longer isolated but related. 
Facts to be made meaningful must be considered to be gregarious. And, as it is 
with facts, so is it with historical studies and, in fact, all knowledge. 

Must a historian know everything? Yes, ideally, he must. Of course he will 
never succeed, but the ideal remains. And there is another major reason why he 
should be well and liberally educated. To be so educated is to be able to see 
implications, meanings, possibilities. It is to be conscious of human potentialities 
both for good and for evil. It is to be able, because one knows men’s experiences, 
to ask questions, many varied and subtle questions of evidence and in truth, to 
be able to discover what the evidence really and fully means. Now no one is, or 
can be, fully educated. But again, in proportion as one knows, say, Shakespeare, 
one can ask questions not only of Tudor and Stuart England but of historical 
ideas and characters everywhere and anywhere. So it is with the findings 
(though some be superficial) of anthropology, psychology, economics, political 
science, and sociology. While often we cannot use the findings of other disciplines, 
we can, from the other disciplines, learn to ask questions, questions, say, about 
the role of status, or race, or rites and mysteries, or money, or power, or priests. 

All of this will sound platitudinous to some of us, idealistic and vague to 
others. But it needs saying. I say it here because, as I work for the Review and 
for the Association, I see studies little connected with the wide and deep experi- 
ence of men. These studies, too often, I am afraid, are the result of the kind of 
training we give our young men and women. At times I long for the old classical 
curriculum. At least in encountering it, students bumped up against great thinkers 
and great ideas. J know that the old classical studies cannot and will not be 
revived. My plea is only that specialization be made clearly part of liberal learn- 
ing. Though I suspect all panaceas, I am convinced that from liberal learning 
and from liberal learning only will we be able perhaps to gain the wisdom to 
win power, not only over the physical universe, but over ourselves. 

The Association and the Review strive to promote historical knowledge from 
which we hope wisdom may come. We succeed sometimes. We fail others. As we 
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proceed, we deal with many matters, some exciting, some prosaic and workaday. 
ping to facilitate international exchange of historical ideas, we, with leader- 
ship provided by Waldo Leland and Donald McKay, have obtained funds from 
the Ford Foundation to bring the Bureau of the International Committee of 
orical Sciences to the United States for the first time, and ten or a dozen 
distinguished historians of the Bureau will be in the States in October, 1958. On 
a phase of our national history, diplomatic history, I can report that the State 
Department, accepting a suggestion of our Committee on the Historian and the 
Federal Government (Edward Younger, Chairman), has appointed a committee 
of| seven well-known historians, political scientists, and international lawyers to 
advise its historical division. On a local level we were able, with the aid of 
ator Leverett Saltonstall and Representative George McGovern (Ph.D., North- 
western, 1953), to obtain amendments to our Congressional charter which elimi- 
nated an outdated property limitation and exempted our headquarters from 
ict of Columbia taxes. By persistence, luck, and because we have had good 
projects, we have been able to obtain generous foundation grants to promote 
ific historical studies. But we have not been able to obtain funds for publica- 
tión of books. . 
Often we neither succeed nor fail. Our frustrations are not few. We have 
over 7,000 members. We have an extremely small staff—to be precise, five and 

o fifths people. Though we work like Trojans, we cannot do everything his- 
torians want us to do, and we have to spend considerable time doing things 
historians might well do for themselves did they take more thought. Students 

d their advisers incorrectly fill out the simple forms for doctoral dissertations. 

mbers, and we like members, send us unsigned checks or letters, or forget to 
send their changes of address, and then in heat, write to ask why they have not 
received their copies of the Review. American historians, like their fellow citizens, 
are people on the move. More than 15 per cent of our membership change ad- 
dresses every year, and over 600 did this year in August and September. We can 
serca keep up with them. Some historians, too, make demands impossible to 
satisfy. We obtain a foundation grant for a specific historical purpose. Members, 
thinking money is money and that the Association is rich, which it is not, ask 
us to divert it to other purposes. But foundation funds can be used only for the 
specific purposes for which they were granted, and we must reply with a firm 
“No.” Sometimes we are asked to promote worthy projects which we find to be out- 
side our chartered purposes, and, again, the answer must be “No,” no matter how 
worthy the cause, no matter how unhappy those who ask become. 

Your headquarters people work. Our outgoing mail much of the time runs 
to over a hundred letters and books:a day, and though each day we try to 
catch up with the incoming mail, always more manuscripts, more books, more 
requests for information and help, more address changes, more committee re- 
ports, more job register forms, more new projects pour in, and we never catch up. 
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In spite of our frustrations, which after all mark growth rather than stagna- 
on, we render a service to the cause of historical study, to the humanities, The 
american Historical Association and the American Historical Review are his- 
rians’, your instruments in this service. You can truthfully say that they are 
romoting history in America and historical knowledge throughout the world. 
is they do this, they will perhaps aid our fellows in gaining control of their 
fairs before it is too late, and this, to paraphrase Bacon’s words, is not un- 
'holesome or ignoble. 


Boyo C. Saver, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


INUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STATLER, NEW YORK CITY, 
DECEMBER 27, 1957, 10:00 A.M. 


Present: William L. Langer, President; Walter Prescott Webb, Vice-President; 


olon J. Buck, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; Carl Bridenbaugh, 
Valter L. Dorn, James B. Hedges, Helen Taft Manning, Robert R. Palmer, 
tanley Pargellis, C. Vann Woodward, Councillors; Merle Curti, Dexter Perkins, 
mer Presidents. 

President Langer called the meeting to order. 

The Council approved the minutes of its 1956 meeting as published in the 
pril, 1957, issue of the American Historical Review (pp. 781-88). 

As the report of the Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review 
ad been previously sent to the members of the Council, it was not read. The 
xecutive Secretary reported an increase in membership of 447 during the past 
sar, bringing the total membership to over 7,000. He pointed to the increasing 
iechanical difficulties in headquarters’ work arising out of the increase in mem- 
ership as well as out of the frequent changes of addresses of members (over 
fteen per cent a year). 

The Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Solon J. Buck, reported on the financial 
ondition of the Association for the fiscal year 1956-57. The total assets, including 
yecial and restricted funds for several projects, totaled $869,000. Approval of the 
uimeographed report previously sent to each member of the Council was 
nanimously given. 

Reporting as the chairman of the Finance Committee, Dr. Buck asked ap- 
roval of the proposed budgets for 1957-58 and 1958-59. The budgets were ap- 
roved with these additions: The sum of $2,450 was allowed for printing of the 
rogram instead of the original $2,200 as provided by the tentative proposed 
udgets for 1957-58 and 1958-59. The Council allotted $200 additional beyond 
1e proposed sums for each of the two years for meetings of the Council and 
ymmittees. The Council approved additional sums spent during 1956-57 for 
xcial security for employees and for payments to the Macmillan Company for 
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opies of the Review sent to members. In order to eliminate certain inequities in 
ayments under previous rulings, the Council voted to change the allotments 
or meetings of the Council and Board of Editors. For attendance at their regular 
ual mectings, members of the Council and Board of Editors may obtain ex- 
enses to include: (x) one half travel expenses (including meals and accommoda- 
ions while traveling); (2) one day’s expenses at headquarters hotel, including 
oom and board; providing that no member receives compensation for expenses 
ot actually incurred, or otherwise covered by payments from any agency (or 
nstitution), and that the total sum allowed to any one member for all expenses 
ot exceed $150. 
For the Pacific Coast Branch, Professor Solomon Katz of the University of 
ashington reported to the Council. He indicated that the Branch now has 
ver 800 members and that this year its annual program included twenty-two 
essions. He also remarked that the finances of the Branch were in good condition 
nd that at the moment the Branch has a balance of $619. The Council accepted 
e report. | 
The Executive Secretary, for the Committee on Committees, submitted 
ominations to the Council for additions and changes on the various Association 
ommittees. The committees for 1958 as approved are listed below: 


Se IR Eu: 


As 


ommittee on Committees-——Cyril E. Black, Princeton University; William 
Hogan,* Tulane University; Walter Johnson,* University of Chicago; Earl S. 
Pomeroy, University of Oregon; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex 
officio). 

ommittee on Documentary Reproduction.—Robert B. Eckles, Purdue University, 
chairman; Cyril E. Black,* Princeton University; William R. Braisted, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Edgar L. Erickson, University of Illinois; Richard W. Hale, Jr., 
Boston University; Loren C. McKinney, University of North Carolina; C. Easton 
Rothwell, Hoover Library; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio); 
Clifford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

ommittee on the Guide to Historical Literature —George F. Howe, Washington, 
D. C., chairman; Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University; T. Robert S. 
Broughton, Bryn Mawr College; Howard S. Cline, Library of Congress; Sidney 
B. Fay, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Michael Kraus, City College of New 
York; Earl Pritchard, University of Chicago; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, 
D.C. (ex officio). 

ommittee on the Harmsworth Professorship—C. Vann Woodward, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; Arthur Bestor,* University of Illinois; Frank 
Freidel,* Harvard University. 

ommitiee on the Historian and the Federal Government.—Edward Younger, 
University of Virginia, chairman; Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford University; 


~ 


* New member this year. 


ag eng ——————= 
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Samuel F. Bemis, Yale University; Wood Gray, George Washington University; 
Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern University; Maurice Matloff,* Washington, 
D. C.; Jeannette P. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Dexter Perkins, 
Cornell University; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Felix Gilbert, Bryn Mawr College, chairman; 
Paul Clyde,* Duke University; Sydney N. Fisher, Ohio State University; 
Oscar Halecki,* Fordham University; Charles E, Odegaard, University of 
Michigan; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio); Arthur P. Whitaker, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on International Historical Activities Waldo G. Leland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., chairman; John Curtiss, Duke University; Chester Easum,* University 
of Wisconsin; Martin R. P. McGuire, Catholic University of America; Donald 
C. McKay, Amherst College; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Bernadotte 
F, Schmitt, Alexandria, Virginia; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex- 
oficio); Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on the Job Register —Roderic H. Davison, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Aubrey Land, University of Nebraska; Charles G. Sellers, Jr., Princeton 
University; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund—Edward Dumbauld, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John J. Biggs, Jr.,* Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Julius 
Goebel, Columbia University; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George 
L. Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; Mark DeWolfe Howe, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard L. Morton, College of 
William and Mary; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Boyd C. Shafer, 
Washington, D. C. (ex officio); Joseph Smith,* New York City. 

Committee on South Asian History —Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin; Robert I. Crane, University 
of Michigan; David Owen, Harvard University; Earl Pritchard, University of 
Chicago; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee for the Study of War Documents.—Oron J. Hale, University of Vir- 
ginia, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania; Walter L. Dorn, 
Columbia University; Howard M. Ehrmann,* University of Michigan; Fritz 
Epstein,* Library of Congress; Hans Gatzke,* Johns Hopkins University; 
Reginald Phelps, Harvard University; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. 
(ex officio). 

Committee on Teaching (Service Center for Teachers).—Sidney Painter, Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman; William Cartwright, Duke University; Clement 
Eaton, University of Kentucky; Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University; Francis 
Keppel, Harvard University; Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; Boyd C. 
Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio); Edith Starratt, Sherburne, New York; 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University. 


* New member this year. 
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mittee on Teaching Needs (Graduate Education).—Dexter Perkins,** Cor- 
nell University, chairman; Jacques Barzun,** Columbia University; Edward 
Kirkland,** Thetford Center, Vermont; Leonard Krieger,** Yale University; 
Boyd C. Shafer,** Washington, D. C. (ex officio). | 

ommittee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize-—Henry Hill, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman; Harold Grimm, Ohio State University; Henry R. 
Winkler, Rutgers University. 

ommittee on the George Louis Beer Prize —Stuart Hughes, Harvard University, 
chairman; Robert F. Byrnes,* Indiana University; Carl E, Schorske, Wesleyan 


| University. 


ommittee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award. —Frederick B. Tolles, Swarthmore 
College, chairman; Alfred D, Chandler, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 





nology; Richard N. Current,* Woman’s College, University of North Carolina; 
Walter V. Scholes, University of Missouri; Glynden G. Van Deusen,* Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 
ommittee on the John H. Dunning Prize—Earl S. Pomeroy, University of 
Oregon, chairman; Wiliam Hogan, Tulane University; Charles G. Sellers, Jr., 
Princeton University. 

mmittee on the Revolving Fund for Publication of the American Historical 
ssociation.— Raymond P. Stearns, University of Illinois, chairman; Lynn M. 
Case, University of Pennsylvania; Richard N. Current, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Richard P. McCormick, Rutgers University; R. J. 
Rath, University of Texas. 

mmittee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize—Tlelen Taft Manning, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, chairman; Giovanni Costigan, University of Wash- 
ington; Garrett Mattingly, Columbia University; Charles Mowat, University of 
Chicago. 

mmuttee on the Moses Coit Tyler Prize —Charles Barker, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, chairman; Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale University; John Higham,* Rutgers 
University; Stow Persons, State University of lowa; Frederick Rudolph, Wil- 
liams College. 

mmittee on the Watumull Prize —Robert Crane, University of Michigan, 
chairman; Donald Grove Barnes,* Western Reserve University; Holden Furber, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Executive Secretary drew particular attention to the reorganization of 

e Committee for the Study of War Documents, which followed Council action 

of last year, and to the reorganization and a new procedure of the Harmsworth 
mmittee. The Council approved the reorganization of the two above-mentioned 


** Appointed during the year. 


committees. 
The Executive Secretary brought to the Council a report of the ad hoc Com- 
* New member this year. 
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mittee on Prizes and Awards (Solon J. Buck, Guy Stanton Ford, Richard 
Shryock, Boyd C. Shafer). The Council accepted the report with minor amend- 
ments. A summary of the report as amended follows: 


The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize. The prize sum was increased to $300, and 
the award is to be given preferably to a first book and in no case to a book beyond 
the second by any scholar. 

The George Louis Beer Prize. The value of the prize will be increased to 
$300 annually, and the prize will be awarded only to young scholars for a first 
or second book. 

The Albert ]. Beveridge Award. No change was deemed desirable except that 
manuscripts submitted must be less than 150,000 words. 

The John H. Dunning Prize. This prize will be withheld in 1960 in order 
to increase the capital available. A decision will be made in 1960 on renewal of 
the prize and an increase in its monetary value. 

The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize, The Executive Secretary was asked 
to examine the possibility of increasing the prize fund and of offering the prize 
at more frequent intervals, He is to correspond with the Conference on British 
Studies on these matters. | 

For the future the Council approved a statement of policy concerning prizes 
and awards: 


“The prizes and awards of the American Historical Association have through 
the years brought honor both to the recipients and to the donor. They have 
stimulated significant and fruitful work in history. They have rewarded scholars 
who have accomplished major research and, in many cases, enabled publication 
of the results. | 

“The work of the prize and award committees of the Association has been of 
great value to the profession. At the same time, these committees have had to 
perform extraordinary, often tedious, and prolonged duties. 

“The Association believes that its prizes and awards will continue to bring 
deserved honor to the recipients. It believes also that the prizes and awards should 
be of sufficient size to warrant the efforts of its committees. As a matter of policy, 
the Association should decline any new prize or award which does not by en- 
dowment equal at least $500 biennially, and it prefers prizes and awards which, 
like the Beveridge Award, enable publication of significant work.” 


The Council considered the status of the Revolving Fund for Publication of 
the American Historical Association. Because the fund now contains only $2,000, 
the Council decided that no publication should be financed from it during the 
year. It is hoped that the Committee on Publication of the American Council of 
Learned Societies will have taken action on publication problems during the year. 

The Council confirmed the appointment of Professor Mason Hammond of 
Harvard and of President Lynn White of Mills College to the Board of Editors. 

The Council agreed to the nomination of Thomas Parkinson of New York 
City to the Board of Trustees. It reelected Louis Gottschalk of the University of 
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hicago as delegate to the Social Science Research Council and Guy Stanton Ford 
its delegate to the National Historical Publications Commission. 
The Executive Secretary informed the Council of the dates and places of 
ioe for 1958 (Washington, D. C., The Mayflower, December 28-30) and 
ibs (Chicago, Illinois, The Conrad Hilton, December 28-30). After considerable 
iscussion, the Council decided that in 1960 the annual meeting should again be 
d in New York. The Council approved of Cyril E. Black, Princeton, as Pro- 
ram Chairman for 1958, and of Myron Koenig [later replaced by Richard 
askett], George Washington University, as Local Arrangements Chairman for 
58, 
The Council reaffirmed its decision to increase the size of the staff at Associa- 
Von the vari 
On the various special projects of the Association, the Executive Secretary 
[ote the work accomplished thus far. The Service Center for Teachers 
cf History, he pointed out, had published five pamphlets which had been widely 
istributed. The War Documents Committee had filmed 1,050,000 frames in 
lington alone, and an additional large number in England. Copy for the Guide 
Historical Literature was now coming to the editors, and the prospects for 
ublication in 1959 are good. For the “Guide to Photographed Historical Ma- 
rial in Canada and the United States,” the collection of materials has begun; on 
is project a major difficulty will be to limit the material to be included. For the 
mmittee on the Profession’s Teaching Needs in Graduate Education, Dexter 
erkins described the planning that had been done and expressed the hope of 
¢ committee to begin a major study next year. Speaking for the Committee on 
e British Bibliographies, Stanley Pargellis reported that the Conyers Read 
olume on the Tudor period is in press, that the Edgar Graves volume on the 
edieval period is well along, and that Mary Frear Keeler has begun work on 
e Stuart volume. In response to a request of the Royal Historical Society, the 
ouncil of the Association agreed that the Executive Secretary should approach 
e Ford Foundation to ask that savings, from the sums originally granted for 
the British Writings to 1933, be made available for the preparation of the 
ritings, 1946-1949. The Executive Secretary spoke of the plans for the visit of 
the Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences to the United 
tates in October, 1958. 
The Council discussed a proposal to publish the Review six times a year but 
ook no action because of the costs involved. 
Informed of the plans of the Library of Congress for a National Register of 
anuscripts, the Council asked the Executive Secretary to prepare a resolution 
upporting this work. 
The Council decided that action on a suggestion of the Mississippi Valley 
istorical Association that the two associations make a joint effort to seek 
undation support for graduate fellowships in history be postponed for con- 
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deration until the matter was further clarified through further correspondence, 
1d until the study of the historical profession's teaching needs (see above) had 
sen made. 

A proposal from Historical Abstracts was thoroughly discussed by the Coun- 
l. Historical Abstracts had asked the Association for support in obtaining funds. 
he Council agreed that a letter of support be written but also expressed the 
ope that Historical Abstracts would continue to improve and made the reserva- 
on that support from the Association did not indicate a financial commitment 
: any kind. 

For the Committee on Honorary Members, the Executive Secretary presented 
le nomination of Pieter Geyl for honorary membership in the Association. The 
ouncil unanimously approved. The Council, in addition, passed a motion that 
re number of honorary members in the Association be slowly increased to a 
iaximum of twenty-five. The Council by this action indicated only that the 
ommittee on Honorary Members should be permitted to make nominations up 
» this maximum, not that this number be necessarily appointed. To establish 
olicy governing the selection of honorary members, the Council established this 
rinciple: “Recognition should first be governed by scholarship, then teaching, 
wen historical activities, Geographical consideration should enter in only after 
iese primary criteria,” 

On a proposal for a prize for doctoral dissertations, the Council took no action. 
he Council likewise took no action on other proposals concerning the reprinting 
t Review articles, joint subscriptions with other journals, and joint membership 
r husband and wife, 

Upon a suggestion of Alvin Eurich of the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
ition for consideration of a televised basic course in American history for high 
‘hool students, the Council agreed that the matter deserved serious consideration, 
tat the Executive Secretary should inform the Fund for the Advancement of 
ducation of the Association’s interest, and that the Committee on Teaching be 
sked to consider the advisability of further action. 

For the Executive Committee, the following members were elected for 1958: 
obert Palmer, chairman, William L. Langer, Walter L. Dorn, James B. Hedges, 
oyd C. Shafer, and the new Treasurer to be elected. The Finance Committee 
or 1958 will consist of the new Treasurer, the chairman of the Executive Com- 
ittee, Robert R. Palmer, and the Executive Secretary. 

Speaking for the Council, President Langer commended the Executive Secre- 
uwy and Managing Editor and the headquarters staff for excellent work during 
ye year. 

The Council adjourned at about 6:00 p.m. 


Boyn C. Sparer, Executive Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN | 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HOTEL STATLER, NEW YORK CITY, 
DECEMBER 29, 1957, 4:30 P.M. 


President William L. Langer called the meeting to order with about three 
undred members present. The minutes of the last meeting (4HR, April, 1957, 
p. 788-90) were approved. 

Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary of the Association and Managing 
ditor of the Review, presented his annual report (see pp. 833-41). The Treasurer, 
r. Solon J. Buck, spoke briefly on the financial condition of the Association, 
eferring the members to his mimeographed report which had been distributed. 
report revealed that the total assets of the Association, including restricted 
ds for special projects, totaled about $869,000 on August 31, 1957, and that 
e Association’s financial condition was sound. Adding to his report, his last as 
reasurer of ‘the Association, Dr. Buck spoke of his work as Treasurer for 
enty-one years, pointing out that from 1937 to the present, the membership 
ad doubled and the assets of the Association had tripled. Modestly disclaiming 
y credit for these increases, he declared that he felt his greatest contribution to 
e Association had been in helping to secure Dr. Guy Stanton Ford and Dr. 
yd C. Shafer as Executive Secretaries and Managing Editors for the Associa- 
on. It was moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s report be accepted as pre- 
ented, and unanimous approval was given. 

Upon Council renomination, Thomas Parkinson of New York City was re- 
ected without dissent to the Board of Trustees of the Association for another 
ve-year term. 

Professor Ray Billington, chairman of the Nominating Committee for 1957, 
resented the nominations for the officers of the Association for 1958: for Presi- 
ent, Professor Walter Prescott Webb of the University of Texas; for Vice-Presi- 
ent, Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia University; for Treasurer, Dean Elmer 
. Kayser of George Washington University. The Executive Secretary, on motion, 
as instructed to cast one ballot for these nominees, and they were declared 
lected. Professor Billington announced that, as a result of the mail ballot for 
embers of the Council and Nominating Committee, Professors Mildred L. Camp- 
ll of Vassar College and W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington were 
ected to the Council for regular four-year terms, and that Professors Paul W. 
ates of Cornell University and Gordon Wright of Stanford University were 
lected to the Nominating Committee. Professor Billington stated that Professor 
enneth M. Setton of the University of Pennsylvania would be chairman of the 
ominating Committee in 1958. The Nominating Committee’s report was ac- 
epted. 

For the Nominating Committee, Chairman Billington then read the following 
olution honoring the long service of Treasurer Solon J. Buck, The resolution 
as passed unanimously. 
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Wherzas, For nearly a quarter of a century, Solon J. Buck has served as 
Treasurer of the American Historical Association, but this year, in spite of the 
entreaties of his colleagues, has been unwilling to accept reelection, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the American Historical Association express 
their deep appreciation of Dr. Buck’s long and dedicated service and their regret 
that they are henceforth to be deprived of his wisdom, tact, and efficiency as 
Treasurer of the Association, 


Reporting upon actions taken at the Council meeting on December 27 (see 
Minutes, pp. 841-47), the Executive Secretary outlined plans for the coming 
year and noted actions taken. He announced new appointments to the several 
committees of the Association for 1958 and the reelection of Louis Gottschalk as 
an Association delegate to the Social Science Research Council and of Guy Stanton 
Ford to the National Historical Publications Commission. He read significant 
portions of the new policy on prizes and awards, pointed to the new criteria 
established by the Council for the selection of honorary members of the Associa- 
tion, and announced the election of Professor Pieter Geyl of the Netherlands to 
honorary membership. He noted that the Council had decided not to reopen the 
Association Revolving Fund for Publication until more funds had been ac- 
cumulated and until the American Council of Learned Societies’ Committee on 
Publication Problems had reported. He summarized the work accomplished upon 
various special projects, the Service Center for Teachers, the British bibliographies, - 
the Guide to Historical Literature, the “Guide to Photographed Historical Material 
in Canada and the United States,” and the projected study of the needs of the 
profession in graduate education. The Executive Secretary mentioned also the 
coming visit of the Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
in October, 1958, under the auspices of the Association. 

For Professor Solomon Katz, the Pacific Coast Branch representative, the 
Executive Secretary read the Branch’s report for 1957. This report indicated 
continued growth in membership, adequate funds, and an expanding program 
at the annual meetings of the Branch. 

For the Committee on Resolutions, Dr. Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry 
Library read the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association extend its gratitude and 
deep appreciation to Professor Oscar J. Falnes and his fellow members of the 
Program Committee for the organization of a highly varied and stimulating 
program, and to Professor Erling M. Hunt and his associates on the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for their skill and efficiency in providing accommodations 
to meet the needs of a growing Association. 


President Langer opened the meeting for other business. From the floor two 
members asked questions concerning the policies and meetings of the Association. 
These were answered, as far as possible, by President Langer and Dr. Shafer. 

The meeting adjourned at about 5:50 p.m. after a remark by Professor Samuel 
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mis that it might be necessary to continue since Professor Frank Maloy Ander- 
n, for the first time in more than thirty years, was not present to move ad- 
journment. 
Boyn C, Suarer, Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


On February 10, 1958, Mrs. Mary Dearing (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1938, in 
erican history) became Assistant Executive Secretary of the Association. 


Kenneth M. Setton of the University of Pennsylvania is chairman of the 
ominating Committee for 1958. He will welcome suggestions from members 
£ the Association for the office of Vice-President, two Council members, and 

o members of the Nominating Committee. 


| The 1958 Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association will be 
eld at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., December 28-30. Cyril E. 
lack of Princeton University is the program chairman and Richard Haskett of 
rge Washington University is the local arrangements chairman. 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
sociation was held at the University of San Francisco, December 26-28, 1957, 
ith a registered attendance of 312. New officers of the Branch are as follows: 
ohn W. Caughey, University of California, Los Angeles, President; Raymond 
ontag, University of California, Berkeley, Vice-President; John A. Schutz, 
ittier College, Secretary-Treasurer; James G, Allen, University of Colorado, 
illiam S. Greever, University of Idaho, Francis Herrick, Mills College, Wilbur 

. Jacobs, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Solomon Katz, Uni- 
ersity of Washington, T. A. Larsen, University of Wyoming, Abraham P. 
asatir, San Diego State College, Benjamin Sacks, University of New Mexico, 
. H. Stephenson, University of Oregon, and Raymond Lindgren, Occidental 

llege, Council members. 

The annual Pacific Coast Branch Award was given to Don E. Fehrenbacher, 
for his book, Chicago Giant: A Biography of “Long John” Wentworth. The 
F Knott Koontz Memorial Award offered annually for the most deserving 
o 












ntribution to the Pacific Historical Review went to John W. Caughey, for his 
rticle, “Their Majesties the Mob.” 


The Association’s Service Center for Teachers of History has now published 
d is distributing a number of pamphlets in its program to provide aids for 
ondary school teachers of history. The titles include Key to the Past: History 
ooks for Pre-College Readers, New Interpretations in American Foreign Policy, 
he South in American History, Industrial Revolution: Interpretations and Per- 
pectives, Civil War and Reconstruction, American Revolution: A Review of 
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hanging Interpretations, The Colonial Period in Latin American History, and 
he American Frontier. Additional pamphlets in American, European, and other 
‘lds of history are in preparation, During the spring of 1957 the history depart- 
ents of the University of Missouri, Tulane University, the University of Texas, 
anford University, Whittier College, and the University of California at Los 
ngeles served as hosts for meetings with secondary school teachers in their 
eas specifically to discuss the Service Center’s program. During the current 
ademic year the Service Center is cooperating with several institutions in varied 
‘ograms for secondary school history teachers. The Service Center's consultant 
'ogram is slowly expanding, with visits by professional historians to individual 
hools to discuss with teachers questions of content and selection in history 
nurses, During February and March a series of consultations of this type, for 
‘ample, was held at the Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts, to 
‘plore further the possibilities of this aspect of the Service Center program. 


The next triennial List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress 

Colleges and Universities in the United States is in preparation and will 
:obably be published in the fall of 1958. Chief purposes of the list are to show 
ends in research and to prevent duplication of work. Candidates or their ad- 
sers, using standard forms, list topics with Association headquarters as these 
pics are selected, and a running file is kept in Association headquarters during 
terim periods. Standard forms have gone out to department chairmen in in- 
itutions giving Ph.D. work in history, so that all topics not yet registered may 
: sent in to Association headquarters for inclusion in the next published list. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received from Florence Jaffray (Mrs. J. Borden) 
larriman approximately 10,000 of her personal papers. One of the early twentieth- 
‘ntury pioneers for the emancipation of women, her participation in public affairs 
as highlighted by her service from 1913 to 1916, on appointment by President 
Tilson, as the only woman member of the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
ittee and, from 1937 to 1941, under President Roosevelt, as American minister 
‚ Norway. Although some of Mrs, Harriman’s papers deal with her early 
litical activities, they are composed chiefly of correspondence dating from 1912 
» 1950. Much of this relates to her diplomatic service in Norway and to the 
ars following, during which she was active in endeavors to promote universal 
“ace. 

Some 15,000 papers of the versatile scientist, James McKeen Cattell (1860- 
344), have been presented to the Library by his son Jaques. The material dates 
om the 1880's, when Cattell was a student at Leipzig, Germany, to the 1940's, 
. large portion consists of correspondence with eminent scientists and educators 
hich derives from his editorship of the biographical directory, American Men 
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Science, of a number of journals, including Science, The Psychological Review 
d The Scientific Monthly, and other publications. Other papers relate to the 
a Press of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of which Dr. Cattell was president 
d to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which he 
sie as vice-president twice and as president in 1924. 
Smaller groups recently received by the Library include papers of two forme! 
1embers of the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. Horace H. Lurton, IH 
has presented about three hundred personal papers of Justice Horace H. Lurtor 
(1844-1914), who, before his appointment by President Taft in 1909, had servec 
ith distinction as a member of the Supreme Court of Tennessee and of the 
nited States circuit court of appeals for the sixth circuit. A first shipment of the 
pers of Justice John Marshall Harlan (1833-1911), whose long and importan 
sdrvice began in 1877, by appointment of President Hayes, has been received fror 
his grandson, Mr. Justice John M. Harlan. 


A portrait of Waldo Gifford Leland was unveiled on October 24, 1957, in the 
Conference Room of the National Archives, the present of a number of friend: 
who wished to honor Dr. Leland for his many years of leadership in the archiva 
profession in the United States. In addition about $1,000 was turned over to the 
Society of American Archivists to establish an annual Leland Prize for outstand 
ing writing in the field of archival science. Ä 

In concurrent resolution, adopted on August 22, 1957, Congress expressed it: 
sense “that the fulfillment of the program recommended by the National Histori 

Publications Commission in its report entitled ‘A National Program for th« 

blication of Historical Documents’ would be of lasting benefit to the Govern 
ment and citizens of the United States”; and further urged “the governors anc 
legislatures of the several States and the State historical commissions and archiva 
agencies, as well as appropriate libraries, historical societies, colleges and universi 
a business corporations, foundations, civic and other nonprofit organizations 
and individuals to cooperate with the National Historical Publications Commis 
sión in the fulfillment of the said program.” 

The Ford Foundation has made a grant of $125,000 to the National Archive 
Trust Fund Board, to be administered through the National Historical Publica 
tions Commission, in support of the preparation of a documentary history of th: 
ratification of the Constitution and the first ten amendments, It is expected tha 
the grant will make possible the completion of copy for the publication in abou 
five years. 

The Federal Register Division of the National Archives and Records Servia 
has compiled for publication by the Superintendent of Documents the first volumi 
of a new series entitled Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States. Thi 
oe contains all significant presidential messages and papers of 1957. It in 
cludes formal communications to Congress, public addresses, transcripts of pres 
nn letters released to the public, messages to the heads of foreign coun 
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ries, and significant statements on miscellaneous subjects, It will be indexed and 
will carry tables listing many presidential documents that do not appear in full 
ext, 

In the series of preliminary inventories, the following have been issued since 
uly 1, 1956, all obtainable without charge from the Exhibits and Publications 
3ranch of the National Archives: no. 93, Records of the Federal Communications 
-ommission; no. 94, Records of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine; 
20. 95, Records of the Price Department of the Office of Price Administration; 
10. 96, Records of the House of Representatives Select Committee to Investigate 
Xeal Estate Bondholders’ Reorganizations, 1934-38; no. 97, Records of the United 
states Shipping Board; no. 98, Records of the Central Bureau of Planning and 
statistics; no. 99, Records of the Office of the Postmaster General; no. 100, 
records of the War Trade Board; no. 101, The War Department Collection of 
„onfederate Records. 

Among the titles added to the list of National Archives microfilm publications 
we the Correspondence of the Secretary of the Treasury with Collectors of 
Sustoms, 1789-1833 (39 rolls); Letters Received by the Office of Indian Affairs 
rom the Superintendencies of Arizona, Colorado, Florida, New Mexico, St. Louis, 
Jtah, and Wisconsin and from 14 agencies, 1824-81 (245 rolls); Register of 
inlistments in the United States Army, 1798-1914 (81 rolls); Lists of Passengers 
Arriving at New York, 1820-55 (152 rolls); Revolutionary War Muster Rolls, 
795-82 (92 rolls). 

A new increment of the central files of the Department of State brings the 
ioldings of the National Archives in this important series up through 1939. These 
yapers, arranged according to a decimal classification scheme adopted in 1900, 
‘ontain (with much other material) the usual documents found among the 
ecords of a foreign office. With this accession the National Archives has in its 
custody the official documentation of our foreign relations from the time of 
3enjamin Franklin to the outbreak of World War II, open with few exceptions 
‘or the unrestricted use of scholars down to 1930. 

As a result of several other large accessions made in 1956 and 1957 the hold- 
ngs of the National Archives in general correspondence of the Bureau of Mines, 
he Bureau of Public Roads, and the Bureau of Reclamation have been brought 
lown to 1949, 1950, and 1945 respectively. Important series of correspondence and 
‘eports of the Geological Survey ranging in date from 1880 to 1951 have also been 
yrought into the building. Another notable accession is the record set of maps 
yublished by the Army Map Service between 1944 and 1956, covering all parts 
o£ the world and numbering some 130,000 separate items, 


The papers of John Jay have been purchased by Columbia University. This 
ignificant collection of nearly 2,000 papers, the great bulk of which is unpub- 
ished, will be available to historians and scholars in the Special Collections 
jepartment of the Columbia University Libraries. One of the most important 
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i is the original of No. 5 of “The Federalist” essays, the only one of the eighty- 
five historic essays now in the archives of a library. £ 


Hemlandet, the oldest Swedish language newspaper published in the United ` 
States, has now been placed on microfilm through the efforts of the Augustana 

torical Society. Embracing the period 1855-1914, Hemlandet covers the main 
stream of Swedish immigrant life in the United States for a period of sixty years. 

e complete file, or partial runs, on microfilm are available from the Society, 
gustana College Library, Rock Island, Illinois. 


The University of Kentucky has received a grant of $57,800 from the Lilly 
dowment, Indianapolis, to edit and publish the papers of Henry Clay. 


The Library of Congress will undertake a cooperative project to microfilm its 
holdings of the following newspaper issues: Washington Globe, Dec. 7-29, 1830, 
ı831-Apr., 1845; Washington Daily Union, May, 1845-Apr., 1859; The Madi- 
sónian (Washington), Aug. 16, 1837-Apr., 1845; and The United States Tele- 

aph (Washington), Feb. 6, 1826-Feb. 21, 1837. Cost of the microfilms will 
depend on the number of subscriptions received. Orders for copies of one or all 
of the titles should be addressed to the Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C, 







OTHER HISTORICAL MERTINGS 


The American Association for State and Local History held its seventeenth 
ual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, on October 4—6, 1957. Participants in the 
rogram included: Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, Roy F. Nichols, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, David C. Mearns, Library of Congress, Herman 
, Director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, William B. Hesseltine, 
Jniversity of Wisconsin, Anthony N. B. Garvan, University of Pennsylvania, 
] hn McCormick, Rutgers University, J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior College, 
Everett Walters, Ohio State University, James M. Smith, Institute of Early 
erican History and Culture, Francis P, Weisenburger, Ohio State University, 
hilip D. Jordan, University of Minnesota, Stephen T. Riley, Massachusetts His- 
orical Society, Phyllis H. Winkleman, Nebraska State Historical Society, and 
oward H. Peckham, Director of the William L. Clements Library. 


The Conference on British Studies held its fall meeting on November 2, 1957, 

n New York City. Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 

ent. W. N. Medlicott, University of London, spoke on “Britain, America, and 

e Blockade in World War I.” W. R. Emerson, Yale, and Samuel J, Hurwitz, 
rooklyn College, were commentators. 


A. meeting of the Conference on the History of Religion in the New World 
as held December 17-18, 1957, at the Library of Congress, Washington, D, C. 
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[he program, concerned with colonial times, included the following participants: 
Arthur P. Whitaker, Silvio Zavala, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Sidney E. Mead, 
Jenry H. Walsh, Guillermo Lohmann Villena, L. Nicolau d’Olwer, Wigberto 
iménez Moreno, Miguel Batllori, Rayford W. Logan, Arthur Maheux, Robert 
Ricard, René Ribeiro, José Antonio Gonsalves de Mello, John Tate Lanning, Max 
Savelle, and Javier Malagón y Barcelo. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


The American Council of Learned Societies has announced the following 
ecipients of its fellowships, grants-in-aid, and special awards, from funds made 
ıvailable by the Carnegie Corporation and Ford Foundation, Fellowships during 
he 1958-1959 academic year, to provide opportunities for younger scholars to 
:omplete research projects in history and related subjects went to: S. J. Freedberg, 
Harvard, stylistic history of Roman and Florentine painting; C. C. Gillispie, 
?rinceton, completion of book, Science and the French Revolution; M. H. Jame- 
‘on, Pennsylvania, historical study of classical Greek sacrifice; J. H. Mundy, 
Columbia, studies in the constitutional, legal, and social history of medieval 
Coulouse and the French Midi; P. Nochlin, Vassar, critical history of British 
vhilosophy from 1900; C. L. Ver Steeg, Northwestern, culture and society of the 
southern Colonies, 1690-1763; S. S. Weinberg, Missouri, Aegean prehistory before 
100 B.C. Grants-in-aid, for immediate use to complete historical research in 
yrogress, went to: R. Coulborn, Atlanta, origins of civilized societies; R. M. 
Douglas, Amherst, Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto; L. Edelstein, Johns Hopkins, ancient 
cience, an interpretation of its principles, aims, and significance for Greek civili- 
ration; D. F. Lach, Chicago, impact of the East upon Europe, sixteenth century 
ind before; W. M. Simon, Cornell, history of European positivism in nineteenth 
entury; B. Tierney, Catholic University, studies in medieval canon law, The two 
listorians receiving special awards ($10,000), with 1958-1959 tenure, were George 
Jernadsky, Yale, and Walter P. Webb, Texas. 


The Library Company of Philadelphia has announced that its Fellowship in 
American Studies for the academic year 1957-1958 was awarded to H. Trevor 
Solbourn, Pennsylvania State University. 


The Social Science Research Council’s Predoctoral Research Training Fellow- 
hips, beginning in 1958, will provide support for periods ranging up to a year to 
œ devoted exclusively to completion of dissertations for which the basic research 
s already completed or well under way. Applications will be accepted both from 
resent or recent research training fellows of the Council and from other doctoral 
andidates giving comparable promise of successful research careers. 

It will also now be possible to submit an application for both advanced re- 
earch training and completion of a dissertation, with fellowship support for a 
otal period of at least'a year and in some cases as long as two years. Heretofore 
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The Committee on Research in Economic History, as the administrator of the 
in F. Gay Fund, offers a prize of $2,000 for the best book-length study in 
comparative economic history, limited to the period since 1750. Two typewritten 
copies of the manuscript (75,000-100,000 words including footnotes and ap- 
pemdixes) should be sent on or before June 30, 1959, to George R. Taylor, Editor, 
rnal of Economic History, P. O. Box 610, Amherst, Massachusetts. Questions 
regarding the contest should be sent to the chairman of the committee, Arthur H. 
Cole, P. O, Box 191, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The fifth annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival Management 

be offered by Radcliffe College, with the cosponsorship of the department of 
history of Harvard University, during the six weeks, June 23 through August 1, 
19 Ig, Lester J. Cappon, director of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg will direct the course. Two full tuition scholarships of 
$200 each are available. Inquiries should be addressed to the Institute, ro Garden 


Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES? 


¡University of California (Los Angeles): Lynn White, Jr., of Mills College 
(where he served as president), appointed professor. Colorado State University: 
Norman Furniss promoted to associate professor; Carlos R. Allen, Jr., and Sidney 
Heitman appointed assistant professors. Hiram College: James Neal Primm, of 
University of Missouri, named dean of the faculty. Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity (Harrogate, Tennessee): Wayne C. Temple appointed director of the de- 
ent of Lincolniana and associate professor. Massachusetts Historical Society: 
Stephen T. Riley, librarian, appointed also director; Malcolm Freiberg, of Penn- 
sylvania State University, appointed editor of publications. Queens College 
(Flushing, New York): William J. Chute promoted to assistant professor. Roose- 
velt University (Chicago): G. D. H. Cole, of Nuffield College, Oxford, appointed 
visiting professor; Walter L. Arnstein appointed assistant professor, University 
of |Washington: Charles Odegaard, of University of Michigan, elected president. 
Western Michigan University: Ernst A. Breisach and Walter J. Brunhumer ap- 


pointed assistant professors. 


! 
The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 






It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations. 


| 
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Recent DEATHS 


Gaetano de Sanctis died in Rome on April 9, 1957, in his eighty-seventh year. 
His death brought to an end the long and distinguished career of a great ancient 
historian and broke one of the few remaining links with the classical and historical 
scholarship of the nineteenth century. He made his mark before the turn of the 
century, and at the age of thirty, three years before the death of Mommsen, he 
was appointed professor of ancient history at Turin. After developing a great 
school of ancient history there, he was called to Rome in 1929. Two years later, on 
his refusal to take the Fascist oath, he was placed on the retired list. But neither 
his personal fate nor the misfortune of blindness stopped his labors. As president 
of the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology, coeditor of Rivista di Filologia and 
editor of the contributions on classical antiquity in the Enciclopedia Italiana, he 
maintained active connection with classical studies. He also continued to train a 
younger generation of ancient historians who eagerly sought and richly profited 
from the privilege of reading to him. He was reinstated in his professorship after 
the war and lectured at Rome for several years. He edited the two-volume supple- 
ment of the Enciclopedia Italiana, seeing in the task a challenge, “di dominare la 
cronaca di ieri e di oggi per comporla in linee di storia.” | 

His interests and his scholarship were themselves encyclopedic. The imagina- 
tive view, the grasp of movements and of principles which marks a great historian 
are evident in his works on Greek and on Roman history, in his early work on 
the history of Athens to the time of Cleisthenes, to which he was led by the then 
recent discovery of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, his history of Greece to the 
end of the fifth century, the product of his mature years, and his massive Storia 
dei Romani, which was completed only to 167 ».c. Yet these works, as well as 
numerous articles and reviews, reveal also his detailed mastery of the sources and 
his exact command of allied disciplines. Beside the panorama of his picture of 
Rome at war with Carthage or the grandeur of his appreciation of Socrates may 
be put his analysis, the most minute and precise we have, of the sources for the 
Punic Wars. And the most recent part of his Storia det Romant, published after a 
long interval in 1955, contains our best discussion of the development of Roman 
art and architecture in the second century B.c. We hope that other parts, which it 
is said he left, will soon appear. 

Behind these achievements was the moral splendor of the man, detached, 
independent, and courageous. He was drawn to the history of the Greeks, per- 
haps his greatest love, by the free play of their ideas and their development of 
free systems of government, and to Roman history by patriotic feeling and his 
recognition of the importance of Rome’s unifying role, no less than by the need 
he felt for correcting the hypercritical attitude of Pais and the false modernity of 
Ferrero. Yet his study of Roman imperialism, coinciding with the rise of Fascism, 
repelled him. He stood for freedom and with free peoples. His feeling is expressed 
in the proud disdain of the dedication of the fourth volume of his Storia dei 
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omani (1923): “A quei pochissimi che hanno parimente a sdegno d’essere 
oppressi e di farsi oppressori.” 

The American Historical Association is proud to say that he was a honorary 
ember of the Association from 1945. 










Mrs. Elinor Shafer Barnes, wife of Dr. James Barnes, died in August, 1957. 
s. Barnes was active in the Pennsylvania Historical Association and had been 
assistant editor of its official journal, Pennsylvania History. In addition to being a 
former teacher in Wisconsin and Washington, D. C., Mrs. Barnes was a writer 
editor. She did historical research with her husband and was a historian 
the War Department during World War II. Before her illness, Mrs. Barnes 
completed the preliminary editing of the surgeon’s Civil War diary which 
Dr, Barnes is now processing for publication. 


hem, Pennsylvania, died September 26, 1957, at the age of fifty. He was graduated 


atullus (1951). From 1942 to 1946 Dr. Aiken served as a major in the United 
Army Military Intelligence and was attached to the Middle East Theater 
perations in Cairo, Egypt. He held a staff citation. 


rthur Cecil Bining, associate professor of history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, died on September 30, 1957, at the age of sixty-three. Born in Llanelly, 
South Wales, he came to the United States in 1907 and received his degrees of 
B.S.,|M.A., and Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania between 1927 and 1932; 
then| for twenty-eight uninterrupted years he served the same university as a 
member of the history department and as one of the most thorough and best 
trained teachers on its staff. An outstanding authority on the iron and steel indus- 
try, He published two studies in the field of economic history: Pennsylvania Iron 
and Steel Industries and The Rise of American Life; in 1951 he received a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship for a study of American iron and steel industries, on which 
he was working at the time of his death. He was also well known for his widely 






used two-volume History of the United States (the second volume as coauthor — 
with Klein), He was also a distinguished historical editor, of The Social Studies, 
The Educational Outlook, Pennsylvania History, Nelson Social Studies Series, 


ribner's Historical Series. The high regard in which he was held by his 
ion is shown by his election as vice-president (1943) and then president 
(1945) of the Middle States Council of Social Studies and as president of the 
vania Historical Association. His former students as well as his profes- 
sional associates will remember him for his friendliness, his integrity, and his de- 
votion to scholarship. 


William Appleton Aiken, professor of history at Lehigh University, Bethle- ` 


“ot O . 
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Stewart Mitchell, director of the Massachusetts Historical Society from 1947 
to 1957, died on November 3, 1957. He received his Ph.D. degree in American 
history at Harvard University in 1933. 


John Bartlet Brebner, Gouverneur Morris Professor of History at Columbia 
University, died in New York on November 10, 1957, after a long illness. Born 
in Toronto in 1895, he was educated at the ‘University of Toronto and, after serv- 
ing in both the Canadian and British armies during World War I, at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He returned to Toronto to teach in 1921 and came to Columbia 
in 1925. In 1954-55 he served as Pitt Professor of American History and Institu- 
tions at Cambridge University. A fellow of St. John’s, he returned every summer 
to work in the community of which he had so quickly made himself an impor- 
tant part. 

He often recalled that when he was a student he swore there were two fields 
in which he would never become entangled: one, the relations of Canada and the 
United States, the other, the history of Britain during the past two hundred 
years—the two fields which became his life’s work. His first book, New England's 
Outpost, dealt with Nova Scotia, to whose history he returned some years later 
in The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia. His interest in the continental aspects of 
American history produced The Explorers of North America, and through his 
work as assistant to James T. Shotwell in carrying out the great Carnegie study 
of Canadian-American relations, he extended his concern to the North Atlantic. 
The result was North Atlantic Triangle, published in 1945, a study of the inter- 
play of Canada, the United States, and Great Britain, which is one of the seminal 
historical works of this generation. Happily, a history of Canada, written a few 
years ago, will shortly be published. 

At Columbia he taught for twenty-five years a course in British constitutional 
history, a rigorous and stimulating experience for hundreds of undergraduates 
who have since gone into the law. Increasingly in his graduate work he concen- 
trated on the modern history of Britain, particularly on the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Fascinated by Jeremy Bentham and the growth of 
state intervention in an age of presumed laissez faire, he painstakingly built up a 
synthesis of that history. “Industrial Britain” was to have been his magnum opus; 
four chapters only were completed when he died. 

As teacher and colleague, Bart Brebner was invariably stimulating, powerful 
as a thinker, incisive yet always gentle as a critic, superb as an examiner. He 
showed his most characteristic quality in a curiosity so far-ranging and so well- 
informed that there were few subjects—from Russia to farming, from mining to 
ballet and cookery—on which he could not speak with profit and authority. 
And there was never a trace of presumption or arrogance. 

Wonderfully kind, he was a generous spirit who inspired respect and affection 
in everyone who knew him. A member of the Association since 1925, he will be 
missed by the profession. 
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Max Cary, professor emeritus of ancient history in the University of London, . 
d on January 2, 1958, at the age of seventy-six. Cary was educated at Liverpool 
llege and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. After he had taken his degree, he 
t a year in Greece and then was for two years lecturer in Greek in the Uni- 
sity of Birmingham. In 1908 he moved to the University of London, first as 
der and later as professor of ancient history. He was an inspiring teacher and 
= of high distinction. His knowledge of the ancient world was both wide 
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and deep and characterized by a quite unusual sanity of judgment, particularly 
where controversial questions were involved. He contributed several chapters to 
the Cambridge Ancient History, was for a time assistant editor of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, and was editor of the seven-volume Methuen History of the 
Greck and Roman World, to which he himself contributed the admirable volume 
o de Hellenistic age. Among his other works were The Documentary Sources 
of Greek History (1927), The Ancient Explorers (1929), which he wrote in 
` collaboration with E. H. Warmington, the masterly History of Rome (1935), and 
The Geographic Background of Greek and Roman History (1949), a book based 
on a lifetime's familiarity with the sources. His many American friends will de- 
plore the death of a great scholar and of a modest, kindly, and witty personality. 


| olin Brummitt Goodykoontz, a member of the University of Colorado his- 

tory| department since 1921, died in Boulder on January 6, 1958, Born at Atlanta, 
Indiana, December 14, 1885, Goodykoontz received his collegiate education at the 
University of Colorado, graduating in 1912. He earned a masters degree from the 
Uniti of California (1914) and a doctorate from Harvard (1916) under 
Frederick Jackson Turner. After teaching at Bowdoin College and at Yale, he 
returned to the University of Colorado as an assistant professor and taught there 
until! his retirement in 1954. 

an exponent of Western history Goodykoontz became widely known for 
his Home Missions on the American Frontier (1939). In 1930 he edited The | 
Trans-Mississippt West, a series of papers given at a conference held at the Uni- | 
versity of Colorado. He and the late James F. Willard published Experiments in | 
Colorado Colonization in 1926. The last of his principal works appeared in 1941 
the Papers of Edward P. Costigan Relating to the Progressive Movement i! 
Colorado. At the time of his death he was at work on a general history of the 
oe movement, g 

odykoontz was extremely active in the organizations of his profession, 
participating regularly at the meetings of the American Historical Association and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. In the latter organization he served 
both as a member of the editorial board and as program chairman of one of the 
annual meetings. In 1953 he was president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
Ameritan Historical Association. He contributed to and served (1947) as editor 
of the|Colorado Magazine. In 1938 he was president of the Colorado-Wyoming 
Social Science Association. 
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A quiet, precise person, Colin Goodykoontz had a dry sense of humor that 
was a delight to those who knew him, Several generations of graduate students 
will remember him as one of the most conscientious teachers they ever knew, 
stern and exacting in his requirements, but thoroughly kind and understanding in 
all academic and personal problems. To his colleagues at Colorado and across the 
country he represented the highest ideals and aspirations of his profession. 


Claude G. Bowers, historian, biographer, and diplomat, died in New York 
City on January 21, at the age of seventy-nine. Mr. Bowers was born in Indiana 
and completed his formal education with high school. He worked as a reporter 
and editorial writer on several Indiana newspapers, and in 1923 came to New 
York City where he was an editorial writer for the New York World and a 
columnist for the New York Journal. Mr. Bowers was ambassador to Spain from 
1933 to 1939 and ambassador to Chile until 1953. 

Many of Mr. Bowers’ historical and biographical writings dealt with the 
period of Thomas Jefferson. His published works include a biography of United 
States Senator Albert J. Beveridge; a life of Washington Irving in Spain; Pierre 
Vergniaud, Voice of the French Revolution (1950); My Mission to Spain: Watch- 
ing the Rehearsal for World War II (1954); and Chile through Embassy Windows 
(1958). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To ree Ebrror OF THE ÁMERICAN Historical Review: 


In his review of my recent book, Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation, on pages 433-36 of the January issue of the American Historical Re- 
view, Merrill Jensen states: 

“Nor is one of the last letters Hamilton ever wrote, in which he called democ- 
racy the ‘real disease’ of the country, included.” 

This letter to Theodore Sedgwick, of July 10, 1804, is included in my collection 
on page 284. In fairness to Hamilton it should be pointed out that his criticism 
of democracy was tied to his denunciation of dismemberment and secession. It 
vas a crucial letter. The next day Hamilton was fatally shot by Burr. No re- 

sonsible editor would think of omitting it. 


Columbia University RicHarp B. Morris 


To THe EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


My apologies to Richard Morris for an inexcusable error. Although it is no 
defense, it should be noted that the excerpt from the letter is at the end of the 
section on “The Principles of Constitutional Government,” not in the section on 

“Democracy and the Role of the People.” 

My basic criticism remains as stated in the review. It was both politically and 

socially respectable to publicly question the merits of democracy in the eighteenth 
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The American Navy as a Factor in World 
Politics, 1903-1913 


SEwARD VW. LIVERMORE 


I 


ARLY in April, 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt embarked upon an 
evtensive tour of the United States, one purpose of which was to discuss 

his policies, both foreign and domestic, as they might affect his chances of 
election the following year. The President had just concluded the Venezuelan 
incident to his satisfaction, but the obstreperous conduct of the German Navy 
in the course of the blockade had created alarm and resentment throughout 
the country. A war scare of some proportions had ensued and was raging in 
the press when he entrained for the West.* Irritated by Germany’s aggressive 
1 For war scare articles, see New York Times, Mar. 7, 20, 22, 28, 1903. The climax came 
on March 28 when Admiral Dewey informed the press that the recent fleet maneuvers in the 
Caribbean had been an object lesson to the kaiser and that the efficiency of the German Navy 
was greatly overrated. The German press retorted furiously that Germany had nothing to fear 
from Dewey’s fleet, which was a collection of antiquated vessels of no particular fighting value. 
[n his Chicago speech Roosevelt sought to calm the furor and indirectly rebuked Dewey by 
deploring boastful speaking among nations. The German ambassador, Speck von Sternburg, in 


a speech at Hartford, Connecticut, on April 3, also tried to smooth over the situation by praising 
the American Navy and stressing the cordial relations between the two countries. Chicago 
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beHavior and anxious to impress upon the public the necessity for his am- 


bitious program of naval expansion, Roosevelt opened his tour at Chicago 
on April 2 with a lively and vigorous interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine.’ 
= is remembered chiefly for his employment of an old African 
aphorism, “Speak softly and carry a big stick; you will go far,” the ap- 
positeness of which to the Venezuelan affair was immediately appreciated. 
In time the Big Stick became popularly identified with Roosevelt's entire 
foreign policy, especially in connection with his handling of the incessant 
trolibles in the Caribbean area. The term acquires added significance, how- 
ever, from an examination of a lesser known and hitherto neglected phase 
of Rooseveltian diplomacy in the sphere of European power politics. ` 
ith a rapidly growing navy at his disposal, the President in 1903 
brdadened the concept of hemispheric defense implicit in the Monroe Doc- 
trine and established a pattern of naval-diplomatic activity on its behalf that 
was new in American experience and significant in relation to the interna- 
tional rivalries then moving the world toward the catastrophe of 1914. The 
successful naval concentration at Culebra during the Venezuelan blockade 
had strengthened Roosevelt in the conviction that this was the only form 
of diplomatic approach that Germany, or any other power for that matter, 
wel respect. It was not enough, however, to checkmate Germany at the 
threshold of the American continent, and he evolved a cautious but con- 
t policy of containing this potential threat to hemispheric security by 
icating where American preference lay with regard to the system of 
European alliances or ententes then in existence or in the process of develop- 
E 
n 1903 the Anglo-French Entente was in the formative stage and the 
endirclement of Germany had begun. Both these movements had the tacit 
approval of the Roosevelt administration, which proceeded to use the Navy 
in a manner clearly indicating its preference. Heretofore American aloofness 
from foreign entanglements had afforded no occasion to engage in the 
elaborate exchange of naval courtesies that generally heralded the consolida- 
tion of such alliances.” American naval policy now tended to fall more and 
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Trigune, Mar. 29-31, Apr. 3, 4, 1903; Literary Digest, XXVI (Apr, 25, 1903), 629. Such 
for criticism of American naval proficiency always stung Roosevelt, His desire to show the 
word that the United States was unparalleled in that respect was a factor in his constant dis- 
patdh of American fleets and squadrons to foreign waters in the ensuing years. 

Elting E. Morison, ed., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (8 vols., Boston, 1951-54), HI, 
5485 The Works of Theodore Roosevelt (14 vols., New York, n.d.), I, 266. 

The visit of a Russian naval squadron to Toulon in October, 1893, for example, fore- 
shadowed the Franco-Russian Alliance of January 4, 1894. Arthur J. Marder, The Anatomy of 
British Sea Power: A History of British Naval Policy in the Pre-Dreadnought Era, 1880-1905 
New York, 1940), p. 178. 
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more into the pattern of European practice in this respect. The appearance 
of American warships in European ports took on a political meaning un- 
connected with the traditional duties of promoting American commerce and 
protecting American property.* American naval authorities, obsessed by 
fears of German aggression, made little attempt to conceal their partiality 
for the Anglo-French combination. American squadrons had their itineraries 
so obviously arranged to avoid German ports that the calculated omission 
kept alive the chronic irritation between the two countries and increased the 
diplomatic frictions of that era. 

The United States European squadron of four cruisers received orders on 
March 20, 1903, to participate in the celebration at Marseilles honoring the 
return of President Emile Loubet from Algiers,? an event that signalized 
the extension of French influence in North Africa, presaged the creation of 
the Anglo-French Entente, and greatly upset the Germans.* Early in April 
the squadron rendezvoused at Villefranche to await the arrival of a new 
commander-in-chief, Rear Admiral Charles S. Cotton, whom President 
Roosevelt had personally delegated to congratulate Loubet, in the name 
of the American people, upon the occasion of his triumphal tour of France’s 
North African possessions.” 

Cotton took his cruisers to Marseilles on April 30 for the ceremonies, 
which were very elaborate and marked by great enthusiasm on both sides. 
The admiral and his staff boarded the French warship Jeanne d’Arc for 
presentation to Loubet, members of the French cabinet, and other high- 
ranking officials, after which everyone went ashore for a full week of festivi- 
ties. As the guest of the French government, Cotton traveled to Paris in the 
presidential entourage and was conspicuously present at the series of brilliant 
entertainments accorded King Edward VII, then on his way home from a 
tour of the Mediterranean in the interests of British diplomacy. At the Opéra 
and the Théatre Français, and later on at the race track, the admiral occupied 
the same box with the king and the president.” The prominent position given 
him at the various state banquets elicited much comment from the press.’ 


t When the armored cruiser squadron on its way to the Far East in 1906 made a routine 
call at Piracus, the Greek press at once ascribed a political motive to the visit, in connection with 
the Balkan situation. Rear Admiral Willard B. Brownson to Navy Department, Oct. 3, 1906; 
John B. Jackson to Root, Oct. 6, 1906, Area 4 File, Box 39, Navy Department Archives, National 
Archives (hereafter cited NDA). 

5 Bureau of Navigation to Captain James H. Dayton, Mar. 20, 1903; Dayton to Secretary 
of the Navy, Apr. 17, 1903, Box 37, ibid, 

6 London Times, Apr. II, 14, 16, 1903. 

T Hay to Moody, Apr. 25, 1903, Área 4 File, Box 37, NDA. 

8 Cotton noted in his report, which covers the events from the time he took command until 
his return from the Paris celebrations, that at the banquet he occupied “the eighth seat to the left 
of King Edward.” Cotton to Navy Department, May 19, 1903, ibid. 

9 Porter to Hay, May 5, 1903 (State Department enclosure), rbid. 
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Both Loubet and Foreign Minister Delcassé were effusive in expressing their 
itude and appreciation of Roosevelt’s motives in dispatching the squadron 
and of the beneficial effect upon Franco-American relations.” 

Germany watched the celebrations at Marseilles and Paris with close in- 
terest, and the honors accorded the American admiral did not pass un- 
noticed. The kaiser in particular found them little to his liking, because he had 
already invited the American fleet to visit Germany and Roosevelt had rather 
brusquely declined the invitation. The Navy Department had laid out an ex- 
i program of spring maneuvers for the North Atlantic squadron, in- 
Fit the descent of the main battle fleet upon the Azores, the occupation 
of which upon an outbreak of war was deemed essential to forestall a Ger- 
man attack on South America.* Since this could not very well be explained 

o ¡the kaiser and the Navy Department refused to alter the schedule of the 
E ropean squadron to include a visit to German ports, the situation threatened 
to develop into a diplomatic contretemps of some proportions. 

When German Chancellor von Bülow “expressed himself strongly” to 
the American ambassador concerning the nonappearance of American war- 
ships in German ports and renewed the invitation to the Navy to be present 
at|the annual Regatta Week at Kiel during which the emperor staged a 
grand review of the German fleet, Tower cabled from Berlin: 


So much has been said lately in the European newspapers about this naval visit 
that if the squadron should not come now, it would appear to give foundation 
to| the report so diligently spread abroad that the President is not friendly to Ger- 
y and has simply refused the Emperor’s invitation. I have discovered an 
me sensitiveness on this point which has not been openly acknowledged here- 
of but which is unquestionable now, and has probably been increased by the 


10 On April 30 Loubet sent Roosevelt a telegram to this effect, whereupon the latter, thinking 

the North Atlantic squadron to which Loubet had referred, immediately wired Hay ask- 

ing what it meant and directing him not to let the fleet alter arrangements without the President's 

ction. Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, YU, 473. Morison adds a misleading comment (p. 473, 

fal 1) that the squadron at Roosevelt’s direction did alter its plans and touch at a continental 

thus confusing it with the European squadron. Jusserand, the French ambassador, reported 

the movement correctly, saying that the North Atlantic squadron, then on maneuvers toward the 

res, would not continue to Europe. Jusserand to Delcassé, tel. No. 68, no date but recetved 

in|the Foreign Ministry Apr. 14, 1903, Documents Diplomatiques Français (1871-1914), 2° Ser. 
(1901-1911), (Paris, 1931), II, 430 fn. 1. 

11 Tower to Hay, Mar. 25, 1903, conveying the emperor's invitation for Regatta Week; Hay 
tol Tower, Mar. 26, 1903, refusing the invitation because the cruise of the fleet “having been 
undertaken for purposes of drill and discipline, it is not thought expedient that it shall visit the 
European mainland,” Department of State, Despatches, Vol. 76 (Germany), State Department 

ives, National Archives (hereafter cited as SDA). Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 26, 1903, 
and New York Times, Mar. 26, 1903, reported Roosevelt had declined Von Sternburg's invita- 
tion because the General Board had set the Azores as the limit of the fleet's cruise. The French 
press said the refusal was a “bitter pill” for the kaiser. Literary Digest, XXVI (Apr. 25, 1903), 
624-26. 

1 Moody to Roosevelt, Apr. 22, 1903, File 16088, Office of the Secretary of the Navy (bere- 
after cited OSN), NDA; Moody to Rear Admiral Albert N. Barker, June 6, 1903, Area 4 File, 

37, NDA. Barker commanded the North Atlantic squadron. 
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recent visit of the squadron to Marseille. This has become a matter of serious in- 
ternational importance.*8 

When this aspect of the matter was called to his attention, Roosevelt de- 
nounced the German attitude as “puerile” but grudgingly agreed to a modi- 
fication in plans, in order, as he said, “to save Speck’s head”; Speck was the 
new German ambassador whom the President esteemed highly.'* He still 
would not send the North Atlantic squadron but instead ordered the battle- 
ship Kearsarge, the latest addition to the Navy, detached from the main 
fleet for a special trip to Europe.” Besides appeasing the kaiser, it would 
show the Germans, always skeptical of American naval proficiency, what 
the United States could produce in the way of up-to-date naval power. On 
June 16 Rear Admiral Cotton hoisted his flag in the Kearsarge at Southamp- 
ton, whence it proceeded with the cruisers of the European squadron to 
Kiel, where Wilhelm II and the Imperial Navy received the Americans with 
unprecedented honors.’ 

Reactions in the United States to these manifestations of the Roosevelt 
dolicy were somewhat mixed. Many newspapers criticized the administration 
‘or stirring up international ill feeling. “As the matter now stands,” said the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, “the naval visit in honor of Loubet will be taken as 
1 spontaneous demonstration of American good will, while the visit to Kiel 
will seem to all Germans merely an afterthought—a belated attempt to re- 
zair a diplomatic blunder.”*” On the other hand, the Anglophile press ex- 
uibited an astonishing rancor in reporting the reception to the American 
warships, The New York Times sneered at the unreality of the “naval love 
east” at Kiel and charged the German authorities with having forced the 
visit from ulterior motives in order to inspect firsthand the latest technical 
levices on the American vessels. “When we contemplate the actual employ- 
ment in war of our navy,” said the Times, “Germany is the power which 
we naturally associate with the notion of such employment. Jealousy, dis- 
‘rust, hostile criticism, these are the conditions of mind each service arouses 
in the other. These are not emotional states favorable to ‘fraternization.’”** 

This accusation of spying, which received widespread attention in the 

13 Tower to Hay, May 11, 1903, File 16129, OSN, NDA. 

14 Roosevelt to Hay, May 22, 1903, in Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, UL, 478. The German 
oress was bitterly attacking Von Sternburg for his close relations with Roosevelt and blaming 


um for the low opinion of Germany in the United States. Literary Digest, XXVI (May 30, 


1903), 796-97. 
15 Moody to Rear Admiral Henry C. Taylor, May 20, 1903, Moody Papers, Library of Con- 


ress. 
16 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States (Washington, 1903), pp. 
148-51. 
17 Apr. 20, 1903. See also for example, Chicago Tribune, Apr. 19, 21, 1903. 
18 June 28, 1903. See also Literary Digest, XX VU (July 25, 1903), 96-97. 
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press,” led Admiral Cotton in his report to deny that the emperor on his 
visit to the Kearsarge had been shown the turrets, the magazines, the am- 
munition hoists, or the engine room.” Consequently, the affair did nothing 
to improve German-American relations, although the kaiser and his brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the commander-in-chief of the Imperial Navy, went 
to great lengths to show Cotton signal honors and to make the sojourn a 
pleasant one for all concerned, The French ambassador, who had observed 
the ceremonies at Kiel with some anxiety, concluded that the German public 
remained skeptical of the friendliness of the demonstration and that, 
beyond flattering the German naval authorities, nothing had been accom- 
plished by the appearance of the American warships.” 
The British also exhibited alarm at the kaiser’s efforts to win American 
friendship. When the Foreign Office learned that the squadron was going to 
el, it intimated to the chargé in London that the effect upon British opinion 
would be most unfortunate unless the vessels stopped first at a British port.” 
Roosevelt made no difficulty about this change in the schedule or about King 
— subsequent invitation to the squadron to participate in the naval 
iew at Portsmouth celebrating President Loubet’s official return visit to 
ndon. in July.” The Americans were received at Portsmouth and later in 
London with a spontaneity and fervor lacking at Kiel. At the lord mayor’s 
banquet as well as at the royal banquet at Buckingham Palace, the king ex- 
pressed his cordial approval of the Monroe Doctrine, and Admiral Cotton 
reciprocated by declaring that American love for England had been borne 
adross the ocean by his warships.** The Anglophile press reported all this 
th great approval; the New York Times of July 9, 1903, declared that 
hen bonds of interest and amity draw Great Britain, France and the 
ited States closer together, the peace of the world is made more secure 
and liberal progress is better assured.” 
Cotton’s diplomatic mission ended with the return of the Kearsarge to 







ce 


19 London Times, July 1, 1903; New York Herald, June 29, 1903. 
20 Cotton to Navy Department, D-82, July 6, 1903, Area 4 File, Box 36, NDA, 
21 Prinet to Delcassé, No. 334, July 4, 1903, Documents Diplomatiques Français, p. 430. 
22 White to Hay, No. 41, June 3, 1903, Department of State, Despatches, Vol. 207 (Great 
Britain), SDA. 
28 Hay to Moody, June 8, 1903, that Roosevelt had ordered the squadron to touch at British 
rts, Moody Papers; White to Hay, No. 44, June 10, 1903, and No. 43, June 14, 1903, con- 
veying the king's invitation, Department of State, Despatches, Vol. 207 (Great Britain), SDA; 
ndon Times, June 17, 1903. 
24 Cotton to Navy Department, D--100, July 21, 1903, Area 4 File, Box 37, NDA. Another 
ewitness account of the festivities appears in Emily Bax, Miss Bax of the Embassy (Boston, 
1939), pp. 54-55. The French press speculated that as a result of these naval visits the United 
States might abandon its policy of isolation and if it did not join the alliance would at least 
act in concert with France and England to solve world problems. Literary Digest, XXVII 
(Aug. 15, 1903), 205. 
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the United States after the British ceremonies. His reports indicate that he 
had been charmed by the French, correct with the Germans, and over- 
whelmed by the British. No other American admiral had ever represented 
his country at functions of such far-reaching political significance, although 
at the time probably neither he nor Roosevelt fully understood their import 
for the future. Thereafter, until relieved of his command in February, 1904, 
the admiral directed his diplomatic talents toward supporting the State De- 
partment’s efforts to obtain better treatment for American citizens in the 
Turkish empire. Roosevelt, informed of the reported murder of an American 
vice-consul in Smyrna, sent Cotton’s squadron dashing eastward in August, 
1903, to lend a show of force to Minister John G. A. Leishman’s demands 
upon the Porte.*” The vice-consul turned up unharmed, however, and the 
Turks refused to negotiate as long as American warships remained in Turk- 
ish waters. At the insistence of Hay, who did not always agree with Roose- 
velt on the efficacy of force in dealing with diplomatic problems, the squadron 
was finally withdrawn in January, 1904, whereupon the sultan renewed his 
earlier promises and then promptly forgot them.” 

The year 1904 saw a marked acceleration of American naval activity in 
the Mediterranean. In May Roosevelt sent the North Atlantic fleet of six 
battleships and eight cruisers into that area, the first large-scale demonstra- 
tion of American naval power outside home waters.” His motive in keeping 
this large assemblage of warships in the vicinity of Gibraltar for the next 
three months puzzled everyone, particularly the Europeans. There were 
rumors that the concentration had a direct connection with the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, which had broken out in February. In the not unlikely event of 
the conflict’s spreading to the other great powers, the Navy was in a strategic 
position to intervene in almost any direction.” A renewal at this time of the 
Turkish troubles also gave the protracted cruise the aspect of an additional 
flourish of the Big Stick.” When it became necessary to send the European 
squadron to Smyrna again in August, the fleet’s departure from Gibraltar 


25 Nayy Department to Cotton, Aug. 28, 1903; Cotton to Navy Department, Oct. 22, 1903, 
Area 4 File, Box 37, NDA; Roosevelt to Hay, Sept. 11, 1903, that it was out of the question to 
withdraw the ships unless satisfaction were given, in Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, TI, 596. 

38 Leishman to Hay, Jan. 17, 1904; Moody to Hay, Jan. 20, 1904; Cotton to Navy Depart- 
ment, Jan. 27, 1904, Area 4 File, Box 37, NDA. 

27 Moody to Hay, Feb. 20, 1904, ibid. The fleet's arrival coincided with the kidnaping of an 
American citizen by a Moroccan bandit chief; several ships were detached for a demonstration at 
‘Tangier in connection with Roosevelt’s famboyant demand for “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 
Hay to Moody, May 28, 1904; Rear Admiral Theodore F. Jewell to Moody, May 28, 1904, thd. 

28 Army and Navy Journal, XLI (June 18, 1904), 1095. The Navy Department insisted there 
were no grounds for such speculation and regretted that the friendly nature of the visit had 
been misunderstood. 

29 “The Turks and the ‘Big Stick, ” Literary Digest, XXTX (Aug. 20, 1904), 21819. 
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was delayed several days until the Porte yielded to Leishman’s demands, and 
the|press assailed Roosevelt for manifesting a new brand of imperialism.*” 

f further interest from a diplomatic standpoint was the visit of Rear 
Admiral Robley D. Evans to Italian ports in the flagship Kentucky on his 
way home from the Asiatic station. The appearance in the Mediterranean at 
that juncture of this major unit, which had been detached from the rather 
small American naval force in the Far East, lent support to the view that 
Roosevelt was more concerned with possible European developments, since 
the] main Russian fleet was still in the Baltic.** In any case, the admiral’s ar- 
rival at Naples late in April coincided with the state visit of President Loubet 
to King Victor Emanuel III in pursuance of the French policy of detaching 
Italy from the Triple Alliance.** Evans received the same red-carpet treat- 
ment that had been accorded Cotton in Paris and London, an elaborate 
round of dinners and entertainments, after which the king inspected the 
flagship and said flattering things about the Navy and Roosevelt.” This 
mark of Roosevelt’s esteem visibly impressed the Italians and probably grati- 
el he French as well. 

The next year, 1905, was conspicuous for the exchange of ceremonial 
visits by the fleets of the United States, France, and Great Britain.** In June 
a frien of the North Atlantic fleet brought back the remains of John Paul 
Jones from an obscure grave in Paris to a splendid crypt at Annapolis.” 
France sent a cruiser squadron to the Annapolis ceremonies, and the ad- 

inistration made the most of the occasion to promote the importance of 


0 Army and Navy Journal, XLI (Aug, 20, 1904), 1315; “A European Flurry over Mr. 

elt's World Politics,” Literary Digest, XXIX (Sept. 10, 1904), 329, which quotes Ham- 
burger Nachrichten as complaining that the United States “takes every opportunity to obtrude 
inta European concerns” and Figaro as claiming that Roosevelt was pushing 2 new imperialism 
and! “his repeated interventions in European politics singularly flatter Yankee jingoism.” When 
the |flect visited Portugal, the German press accused the United States of intriguing for a naval 
base in the Azores. Army and Navy Journal, XLI (July 16, 1904), 1195. 

1 For Roosevelt's antipathy to the Russians and his bellicosity over Russian interference 
with neutral trade with China, see Howard K. Beale, Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of 
America to World Power (Baltimore, Md., 1956), p. 264. 

2 Germany generally viewed such visits in this light, as the naval attaché in Berlin reported 
on the occasion of King Edward’s visit to Italy in 1907. W. L. Howard to Rodgers, Apr. 26, 
19 5, Area 4 File, Box 39, NDA. 

8 Evans to Navy Department, May 2, 1904, Area 4 File, Box 38, NDA; Army and Navy 
Journal, XLI (May 21, 1904), 991. 
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days with the fleet, which he found not up to British standards in many ways, although he was 
impressed by the zeal of the officers and the great respect shown for the British Navy, Both the 
British ambassador in Washington and the naval attaché urged closer cooperation between the 
two navies in a proposal endorsed by King Edward and forwarded to the Admiralty, Marder, 
A y of British Sea Power, pp. 44546. 
35 Rear Admiral R. D. Evans to Navy Department, July 9, 1905, Operations of Fleets, Squad- 
rons, Flotillas and Divisions, North Atlantic Station, 1903-1906, Box 18, NDA; Rear Admiral 
Charles D. Sigsbee to Navy Department, July 1, 1905, regarding the Paris ceremonies, Area 4 
File, Box 39» NDA, 
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the Navy as a factor in world politics. Later that summer France and Eng- 
and officially concluded their entente by a naval demonstration in force in 
zach other’s ports.”® No American warship attended this event, since the 
Navy Department was engrossed in reorganizing the fleet in home waters 
ind Roosevelt may have felt under some obligation for the kaiser’s coopera- 
ion in bringing the Russo-Japanese War to an end. In October the cen- 
ennary of Trafalgar evoked enthusiasm in this country, with Admiral of 
he Fleet Sir Edward Seymour officially representing the British Navy.” The 
Admiralty followed up Seymour’s successful visit by sending the crack 
Second Cruiser squadron to the United States under Prince Louis of Batten- 
erg, another admiral of proven diplomatic ability and even more illustrious 
'ocial connections. The lavish entertainment accorded Battenberg, his officers, 
ind men exceeded anything of a similar character hitherto attempted on 
his side of the Atlantic. The press overflowed with the same sentiment 
hat had marked the 1903 celebrations in England, and a feeling prevailed 
hat these brilliant events presaged another naval-diplomatic coup on Roose- 
relt’s part. * 

The President's purpose in all this hands-across-the-sea activity became 
pparent at the Algeciras Conference. In January, 1906, this important gather- 
ng of European diplomats met to settle the status of Morocco, which had 
een challenged by Germany, and to avert a possible war over the kaiser’s 
nsistence on some quid pro quo in the matter of French control. While 
toosevelt was primarily concerned with maintaining world peace, his ad- 
risers were worried about German aspirations to a seaport on the Atlantic 
oast of Morocco that would be useful as a naval base for operations against 
south America.“ A few weeks before the conference met, Whitelaw Reid, 
he ambassador in London, had urged upon the President the necessity of 
cooperating with France and England at Algeciras in view of the kaiser’s 
vell-known desire for a coaling station in northwestern Africa.“ The United 
states had a strategic interest, therefore, in seeing that the German govern- 
nent did not get control of the port of Casablanca.” 


86 Stockton to Rodgers, Aug. 15, 1905, Case 271, General Correspondence, Office of Naval 
ntelligence (hereafter cited GC, ONI), NDA. Stockton, the naval attaché, attended all the 
eremonies. 

37 Edward H. Seymour, My Naval Career (London, 1911), p. 388. 

88 Mark Kerr, Prince Louis of Battenberg (London, 1934), p. 191. 

39 See, for example, Army and Navy Journal, XLII (Nov. 11, 1905), 299. 

40 The American press claimed that the demand of Von Bülow and the kaiser for exclusive 
ontrol of the police in western Morocco was a thinly disguised attempt to acquire a naval base 
here. New York Tribune, Dec. 24, 1905, Jan. 7, 1906. 

41 Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (2 vols., New York, 1921), I, 328. 

42 Allan Nevins, Henry White: Thirty Years of American Diplomacy (New York, 1930), 
p. 276-80, 
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hat gave American participation in the conference unique emphasis 
was Roosevelt’s employment of the Navy in connection with it, Late in De- 
-mber he sent the third division of the North Atlantic fleet under Rear 
Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee to Gibraltar, where Sir Edward Chichester, the 
naval commandant there and a friend of Admiral Dewey from Manila Bay 
days, sumptuously entertained the American officers and conference dele- 
gatds.* This fraternization created much comment in the press; of the ban- 
quet tendered by the British admiral, it was said that “It is expected that this 
dinmer will give occasion for an exchange of amenities and that it will have 
additional significance coming on the eve of the Conference.”“* The Euro- 
peam press voiced surprise at the presence of American warships close to the 
scene of the discussion and speculated on the extent to which the United 
States was prepared to go in backing the Entente in the event of trouble with 
Germany.** It was a new departure in American foreign policy, surpassing 
even standard European practice in this respect, and it was Roosevelt’s last 
significant naval gesture on behalf of his Anglo-French friends. 


H 


In the meantime, the political situation in the Far East had altered con- 
siderably as a result of Japan's victory over Russia in 1905. The United States 
now had to watch not only naval developments in Germany but the rising 
sea power of Japan in the Orient. When relations with Japan became ag- 
gravated in 1906 over the exclusion of Orientals from the San Francisco 
schaols, the resultant war scare impelled the administration to send the en- 
tire fleet into the Pacific for the first time and thence around the world. The 
diplomatic significance attached to this famous voyage has obscured the fact 
that! it was perhaps more in the nature of a practice cruise than a flourish of 
the [Big Stick. The recent Russian naval catastrophe had been a universal 
object lesson in gross incompetence, and fears of a second Tsushima haunted 
‘the President. “I do not intend,” he said, “to keep [the fleet] in the Pacific 


Sigsbee to Navy Department, Jan. 14, 1906, reporting much concern among British naval 
officets over the possibility of war, Area 4 File, Box 39, NDA. Army and Navy Journal, XLII 
(Jan.| 20, 1906), 571, said the prevailing sentiment of the toasts and speeches was “Hands 
clas across the sea draw hearts closer together.” 

Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 12, 15, 1906. 

45 Cited in New York Tribune, Jan. 6, 1906. 

In the summer of 1907 a special service squadron of armored cruisers under Rear Admiral 
Charles H. Stockton visited the International Exhibition at Bordeaux and later other French 
ports] The admiral and his staff were feted in Paris by President Clément Fallières, the cabinet, 
and high military and naval officers in a round of entertainments reminiscent of the 1903 
festivities. Stockton to Navy Department, July 1, 1907, July 26, 1907, Area 4 File, Box 39, NDA. 
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any length of time, but I want all failures, blunders and shortcomings to be 
made apparent in time of peace and not in time of war.” “ 

Extended lines of communication and lack of adequate naval bases made 
a war in the Pacific out of the question for many years. Roosevelt preferred 
to freeze the situation in the Far East by secret diplomatic agreements and to 
keep the fleet in the neighborhood of the Caribbean, where naval authorities 
feared Germany meant to challenge the United States over the Monroe Doc- 
trine at the first opportunity.** A new factor in this situation was the intro- 
duction of the dreadnought and the substitution of fuel oil for coal, which 
gave these new warships a much greater cruising radius and about doubled 
the distance a fleet could operate from its principal base. In 1909 Admiral 
Mahan called the attention of the Office of Naval Intelligence to the greater 
opportunities thus offered the kaiser to meddle in the affairs of the American 
continent.” Investigation disclosed the fact that the battleships of the Nassau 
class could steam six thousand miles at a ten knot speed, which would take 
them with ease to the West Indies and back." The widely publicized voyage 
of the battle cruiser Von der Tann, the pride of the German Navy, around 
South America early in 1911 made it clear that the width of the Atlantic 
Ocean was no longer a barrier against a European aggressor.”* 

During the Taft administration the European crisis worsened. Great 
Britain and Germany sharpened their naval rivalry, France and Germany 
were again at loggerheads over Morocco, and the rumblings of war grew 
more ominous. Taft for the most part pursued the foreign policies of his 
predecessor. Although no friendlier to German naval and colonial preten- 
sions,” he was less disposed to maintain the precarious balance of power by 
spectacular diplomatic gestures. Nevertheless, in December, 1910, he allowed 
the Navy Department to send the entire Atlantic fleet of four divisions, a 
far more powerful array than had gone around the world, on an extended 
visit to French and British ports. While there is no evidence that Taft in- 


tH, C. Lodge, ed., Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
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50 Vreeland to Howard, May 13, 1909, Case 10042, ibid, 

51 The Navy Department, concerned over the favorable impression the Germans might make, 
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for the Secretary of the Navy, Feb. 27, 1911, Case 11709, thid, 
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1930), II, 671-72. 

58 The original intention was to send the fleet to the Mediterranean, but the appearance of 
cholera in that area caused a switch in plans. Meyer to Knox, June 2, 1910; Winthrop to Knox, 
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tended this as a demonstration on behalf of Anglo-Saxon solidarity or as a 
deterrent to any sudden move the kaiser might contemplate against the 

glo-French Entente, it was so interpreted in many quarters, and the diplo- 
matic repercussions were no less interesting. 

Two of the divisions anchored at Portsmouth and Gravesend, the other 

o at Cherbourg and Brest, the anchorages being interchanged every two 
weeks until each of the sixteen ships had visited every port. The French re- 
ception was cordial, but in London the enthusiasm recalled that of 1903 and 
meved one of the American officers at the Guildhall banquet to pledge his 
country’s last dollar and last drop of blood in defense of the British empire.” 

ile Commander Sims’s remarks did no more than restate somewhat 

otionally the position held by American naval authorities for over a dec- 
ade, their publication embarrassed the Taft administration, which could not 
op y endorse such sentiments however much it might sympathize with 
them. The incident was widely reported with much ill feeling in the German 
press, but what irked the imperial government more than the Sims outburst 
was the Navy Department's failure to include Germany in the itinerary of 
the fleet." 

The American press, recalling that American warships customarily spent 
the winter months in the Caribbean, expressed surprise at the dispatch of the 
fleet to Europe at that season and criticized the administration’s partiality 
for the French and British.”® The naval authorities explained somewhat 
lamely that German ports had been omitted because the North Sea and the 
Baltic were not pleasant winter cruising grounds; moreover, heavy clothing 
had not been issued to the crews. Nevertheless, as a concession to German 
ibilities, the Navy Department arranged to have the Naval Academy 
ing squadron visit Kiel in the summer of 1911 on its annual cruise. 
Since these vessels were the oldest battleships in the Navy, taken temporarily 
from the reserve for that purpose, this gesture only heightened German an- 
Ler The naval attaché in Berlin immediately protested that the effect 

uld be doubly unfortunate inasmuch as the new dreadnought Delaware 
ia to represent the United States that summer at King George V’s corona- 
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tion naval review at Spithead.” “The Germans,” he pointed out, 


are an ultra-sensitive people very prone to take offense where none is intended, 
and, as we know, they did take offense at the failure of any of our ships to visit 
a German port during the time the Atlantic Fleet was in English and French 
harbors last November and December. The feeling aroused at that time was 
unfortunately aggravated by the Guildhall speech of Commander Sims, of which 
the Pan-German press made so much... . In the interest of international good 
feeling and for the sake of its full restoration, the selection of more modern ships, 
such as, for example, the vessels of the Armored Cruiser Squadron or one of the 
Divisions of the Battle Fleet would produce a better impression and have a 
better effect,48 


These representations had the desired result, and the Navy Department an- 
nounced that the Second Division of the Atlantic fleet under Rear Admiral 
Charles J. Badger would visit Kiel that summer.”? In order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of making amends for a diplomatic blunder, the authorities added 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Libau (later changed to Kronstadt) to the 
itinerary. The Second Division consisted of the New Hampshire, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Kansas, none of them classed as dreadnoughts but all of 
fairly recent construction and therefore satisfactorily representative of Ameri- 
can naval power and good will. 

An American fleet had never visited Russia, and William W. Rockhill, 
the ambassador, felt it would not only please the Russians but do much to 
improve relations, which had been most unsatisfactory for several years.” 
Besides the friction created by the Jewish pogroms and American partiality 
for Japan in the late war, the Manchurian question was a bone of contention, 
since Russia had recently collaborated with Japan to shut American bankers 
out of a six-power loan by which the State Department hoped to expand 
American influence in that region.” In spite of these difficulties, business 
circles close to the Taft administration felt that Russia itself might offer a 
profitable field for American enterprise.” In reconstituting their shattered 
fleet the Russians had undertaken an ambitious construction program beyond 
the capacity of local shipyards to handle. At the moment the United States 
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was engaged in a worldwide scramble for naval contracts,* and the presence 
of American warships served to promote that important phase of Secretary 
Knox’s celebrated Dollar Diplomacy. In order to capitalize upon the visit, 
the [State Department quickly replaced Rockhill with an ambassador better 
geared to the needs of American business. 

e cruise of the Second Division to Baltic ports was an unqualified suc- 
cess, Immense crowds cheered the vessels upon their arrival at Copenhagen 
and Stockholm, and at Kiel the German emperor extended himself to enter- 
in the admiral and his men in a gay round of sports, dances, and banquets.*® 
At [Kronstadt the tsar went aboard the flagship Louisiana and praised the 
fine appearance of the vessel. Nicholas II then informed the ambassador of 
his desire “to further the friendly relations between Russia and the United 
States, his wish being that they might be the same as existed at the time of 
the| Civil War—that probably the best way of furthering a really friendly 
iment between the two nations was for the sailors of the two fleets to 
meet as frequently as possible and to get to know and to understand each 
other. ... He then expressed the desire that our ships would come frequently 
and that in such event they would be warmly welcomed.” 

e Russian press was somewhat less cordial; most newspapers considered 
the] visit in the nature of a half-hearted apology instead of a spontaneous 
gesture of friendship. The Novoe Vremya said: 












ing the autumn of last year the United States sent to Europe a fleet which 
visited English and French ports. Many construed the exclusive attention so es 
o European powers as a demonstration against other foreign powers whose 


els, one of whose officers delivered the notorious speech as to the readiness of 
American people to sacrifice its last drop of blood in defense of the British 
people. At the present moment, in order to remove the depressing impression 
caused by last year’s visit in particular on German public opinion, the Americans 


t See my article “Battleship Diplomacy in South America, 1905-1925,” Journal of Modern 
History, XVI (Mar., 1944), 40. The State and Navy Departments pushed hard for such con- 
tracts in Spain, Russia, Greece, Turkey, and China but had the most striking success in South 
America. 
5 Rockhill left Russia immediately after the fleet visit. Wheeler to Knox, No. 617, July 1, 
1911, File 811.3340/77, SDA. 

68 Egan to Knox, No. 432, June 3, 1911, for the Danish reception; Hill to Knox, No. 988, 
July| 1, 1911, for the German, File 811.3340/63, 76, SDA; Army and Navy Journal, XLVIU 
(Jude 17, 24, 1911), 1275, 1317. The kaiser and Taft also exchanged telegrams of mutual 
felicitation. File 811.3340/66, SDA, 

7 Hough to Vreeland, No. 107, Aug. 25, 1911, Case 10908, GC, ONI, NDA; Badger to 
Navy Department, June 18, 1911, File 811.3340/74, SDA. The Navy, instead of releasing 
Badger’s report to the press, sent it to the State Department for action, since “the visit seems to 
some as having a bearing on our political relations with that nation.” Chisholm to Knox, July 8, 
1911, enclosed in Badger report. 
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ire sending a fleet not to England but to the Baltic. The American Government 
luring Mr. Roosevelt's term of office was especially hostile to Russia.°® 


Unfortunately for the furtherance of friendly relations, whether by naval 
neans or otherwise, a controversy developed over the Russian government's 
‘efusal to issue passports to American Jews. In December Congress abrogated 
he 1832 commercial treaty with Russia, and all hope of an informal entente 
r better understanding was shattered. The Russian government immediately 
-anceled plans to send a squadron of warships to the United States. The head 
xf the Navy, the Grand Duke Cyril, expressed to the ambassador “the deepest 
egret at the action of Congress and told me that Russia had made prepara- 
ions to send a fleet to the United States with himself and the Grand Duchess 
is a return of the compliment paid by our fleet last spring. Our fleet made a 
plendid impression here and the young officers of the Navy are very desirous 
of making a trip to the United States. Until, however, a new treaty is formed, 
. was told by His Imperial Highness, no such visit could be carried out, 
rreatly as he would like to do so.” 

After this, Russo-American relations lapsed again into a state of passive 
lislike and suspicion. Whatever political significance might have attached 
o the appearance of a Russian fleet in American ports in the summer of 1912, 
| grand duke and duchess would have made an impact on the public 
clipsing that of the Civil War visit. Germany, on the other hand, returned 
he naval compliment that spring by sending the battle cruiser Von Moltke, 
vhich had no counterpart in speed and striking power in the American 
Navy." Taft, who had none of Roosevelt’s fondness for naval pageantry, 
yestirred himself in the interests of good will to board the German vessel in 
Jampton Roads and to telegraph his appreciation to the kaiser. The press 
or the most part minimized the good will aspect and pointed out that swiftly 
noving craft like these could cross the Atlantic and strike at the defenses of 
he Caribbean and the approaches to the Panama Canal before the slower 
American battle fleet could intercept them. The upshot of the Von Moltke’s 
risit was to increase the clamor for adding such vessels to the American 
1aval establishment.” 


68 Translation of editorial in the May 6 edition, enclosed in Rockhill to Knox, No, 563, 
May 20, 1911, File 811.3340/67, SDA. For additional Russian press opinion, see Rockhill to 
nox, No. 585, June 13, 1911, bid. 75. 

69 Guild to Taft, Feb. 8, 1912, Taft Papers. 

70 Niblack to Potts, Jan. 29, Mar. 14, 1912, Case 10821, GC, ONI, NDA; Memorandum for 
secretary of the Navy, Aug. 30, 1912, File 4581-126, OSN, NDA. 

T1 New York Tribune, June 4, 5, 1912. 

72 “Pride of Our Navy Outclassed,” Washington Post editorial, June 1, 1912; “The Nations’ 
Navies,” New York Tribune editorial complaining that the Germans were rapidly outbuilding 
he United States, June 24, 1912. 
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id gathering war clouds the tenth anniversary of the Anglo-French 
te was celebrated in 1913 by a state visit to England of President Ray- 
mond Poincaré, The British assembled a vast concourse of battleships, 
sers, and auxilliaries off Portsmouth to greet the French squadron ac- 
companying Poincaré, a display of naval might that the press felt would not 
be lost upon Berlin. While no American warships shared in this spectacle, 
the! Wilson administration had scarcely assumed ofhce before it announced 
the dispatch of the battle fleet on a three months’ cruise to the Mediterranean 
th t fall. Secretary of the Navy Daniels emphasized to the press that the 
voyage had only educational objectives and no political implications. The 
State Department for the first time took cognizance of the impact on the 
international situation by instructing the ambassadors in Paris and London 
to keep all ceremonies at a minimum in view of the unofficial nature of the 
visit."* Newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic considered it of great diplo- 
matic significance, however, and “a forcible hint that when American di- 
plomacy cares to assert itself, it can do so with the only kind of backing that 
our modern diplomatists appear to recognize.””” The Mexican troubles 
called the fleet home almost at once, and the next appearance in European 
waters occurred in 1917, when American warships finally took their long- 
icipated place beside the British at Scapa Flow. 

No other naval power, not even the British, engaged in constant long- 
rahge cruising of such magnitude as that described above.” Expense was one 
factor; another was the more meticulous observation of diplomatic protocol 
among the European nations. The movement of European fleets into foreign 
waters always produced calculated diplomatic effects, which were clearly 
recognized as such and had nothing to do with drill or discipline or other 
routine naval activities. This aspect could not have been unknown to the 
naval and diplomatic authorities in Washington during these years and indeed 
received close attention before the departure of the fleet on its world cruise in 
1908. Yet the frequent dispatch of fleets and squadrons to the ports of European 
nations known to be friendly to, or at least tolerant of, American objectives, 

d the omission of German ports except under diplomatic duress, seems to 


13 Boston Evening Transcript, May 15, 1913. 
T4New York Times, Apr. 21, 1913; Daniels to Bryan, Aug. 28, 1913; Adee to Herrick, 
Adee to Page, Sept. 3, 1913, File 811.3340/88, SDA. 

| 75 London Standard, quoted in New York Times, May 15, 1913. The London Telegraph 
said the dispatch of such a powerful force indicated the importance the United States attached to 
supporting its diplomacy in Europe. Quoted in New York Times, May 14, 1913. 

76 This practice aroused considerable criticism in the Navy itself on the ground that it 
interfered with the proper development of the fleet. The German Navy, it was pointed out, was 
not a cruising navy but spent its entire time preparing for the inevitable war with England. 

emorandum for Aide for Operations, No, 1668, Jan. 19, 1914, ONI, NDA, 
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have been considered normal procedure or practice. The European powers 
did not so understand it but equated every movement with the precarious in- 
ternational situation in which the weight of the United States constantly 
tipped the balance against the pretensions of Germany. Since this activity 
coincided with the pattern of hemispheric defense established by the naval 
authorities, it would seem that the nation, under the impetus of Roosevelt’s 
energetic direction, had moved much farther out of its isolation and into 
the arena of power politics that has hitherto been realized. 


Washington, D.C. 


The Army of Nicholas I 
Its Role and Character 


Jonn SHELTON CURTISS 


LTAIRE’S description of Prussia as a country that did not have an 
army, as the army had the country, to a considerable degree applies to the 
Ru ssia of Nicholas I. The empire, with a population of some sixty to 
se jp millions, supported a force of over one million under arms. Prob- 
abl ly no contemporary army could equal it in the magnificence of its 
ary at parades, the masses of resplendent cavalry, or the perfection of a 
col plicated system of drill and maneuver. Furthermore, it added to the 
glory won in the stubborn defense against Napoleon's Grande Armée and 
its} victorious march to Paris in 1814 by gaining new laurels through vic- 
tories over Persians, Turks, Poles, and insurgent Magyars. It was by 
virtue of its prestige and power that for nearly thirty years Nicholas could 
i : the role of gendarme of Europe. 

bagi is no need to define the role of this army as an instrument of 
ie eign policy, as it is well known. Its functions within Russia are less 

iar. It was the favorite agency of the emperor, who always wore a 
nar slept on a hard camp bed, and surrounded himself with soldiers. 

t only did he have an unprecedented number of aides, adjutants, and 
O ps military flunkies around him, he even staffed his ministries with 

pla of his suite. In the 1840’s military men held ten of the thirteen 

ministerial portfolios, and there is some reason to think that he would 
Er y have filled the ministries of justice, education, and foreign affairs 
h generals if he had had any capable of holding them.’ It should be 
said that many of these soldiers in ministerial armchairs were not field 
commanders, but rather court generals?” Some, however, had smelled 


1M. O, Gershenzon, ed., Epokha Nikolara I (Moscow, 1911), pp. 21-22. The following 
generals headed ministries in the 1840’s: Prince Volkonskii, minister of the imperial court; Count 
Chernyshev, minister of war; Count Kankrin, minister of finance; Count Benkendorff, chief of 
géndarmes; Count Perovskii, minister of internal affairs; Count Protasov, over procurator of the 
ost Holy Synod; Count Toll, chief of ways of communication; Count Kiselev, minister of 
ate possessions; Count Adlerberg, chief of the postal department; Prince Menshikov, acting 
inister of the navy 
2 Mikhail A. Poller ktov, Nikolai I. Biografiia i obzor tsarstvovantia (St. Petersburg, 1914), 
321. 
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powder. General Kiselev, minister of state possessions, had done well in 
the Napoleonic wars, and the agnostically inclined Count Protasov, who 
in his capacity as over procurator of the Most Holy Synod dominated the 
administration of the Russian church, had been a dashing cavalry com- 
mander. In these high posts, as well as in a number of lesser ones, the 
military men enjoyed high prestige and preference.’ 

Just as soldiers held governmental posts that civilians occupied in other 
lands, so did the army perform many tasks that elsewhere the police or 
other civilian officials performed. Some 180,000 of the army formed the 
Internal Defense force, composed of old soldiers unfit for regular duty." 
They garrisoned cities all over Russia, guarded banks and state institutions, 
including prisons, and accompanied convicts to their places of confine- 
ment. (In St. Petersburg alone they did not perform these duties, for here 
the Guards regiments provided details of troops to guard state buildings 
and to maintain order in the capital.) It cannot be said that the military 
always performed these duties well, since many of the old soldiers were 
not fit to catch lawbreakers or to suppress riots. While in France and 
Austria a mere twenty or thirty thousand gendarmes and armed police 
performed these tasks, Russia used some 180,000 of the Internal Defense 
to discharge similar functions. Moreover, the suppression of peasant re- 
volts, which was the especial task of the Internal Defense, usually proved 
beyond its powers, and in most cases the authorities had to call on regular 
troops to restore order.’ 

Other tasks assigned to the army also were not common to the rest of 
Europe. When great epidemics swept the land, the government detailed 
regiments to maintain quarantine lines of small pickets over hill and 
down dale to prevent the movement of carriers of infection—a duty that 
both officers and men greatly disliked.? At the request of Count Kankrin, 
minister of finance under Nicholas I, the Ministry of War assigned an 
even more remarkable task to some of the troops. When it proved im- 
possible to collect arrears of taxes from the peasants by ordinary means, 
Kankrin ordered forces of troops to be quartered on the villagers and fed 
by them until they paid up. The dragonades proved to be so persuasive 

8 lt is a curious fact that only soldiers enjoyed the right to wear mustaches, whether on 
active duty or in retirement. Military men who took up civilian functions had at once to shave 


off their facial adornment. Gershenzon, p. 21. 

4 Rostislav A. Fadieev, Vooruzhennyia sily Rossii (Moscow, 1868), p. 28. 

5 Ibid., pp. 93-98. 

8A. P, Zablotskii-Desiatovskii, Graf P. D. Kiselev 1 ego vremia (4 vols,, St. Petersburg, 
1882), I, 235-36; Vsevolod Krestovskii, Istoriia 14-go Ulanskago lamburgskago Esa Impera- 
torskago Vysochestva Velikot Kniazhnot Mari Aleksandrovny polka (St. Petersburg, 1873), 
pp. 391-92. 
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os the peasants hastened to sell their last head of cattle in order to re- 
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ieve themselves of their unwelcome guests.” 
he army proved quite effective in assimilating non-Russians into the 
Russian community. The government gave opportunities to noble youths 
from the Baltic states and Finland, Poland and Lithuania, Georgia and 
the mountain tribes of the Caucasus to enroll in military schools or to re- 
ceiye officer’s training through field service with the regiments.* During 
the Crimean War many Polish officers fought with great bravery in the 
Russian army at Sevastopol.’ On the other hand, Poles drafted into the 
army as enlisted men probably had an unenviable fate. Even worse fared 
the Jewish conscripts. Often taken from their homes at twelve years of 
x or less for preliminary training before they entered the army, they 
were under extreme pressure to accept the Russian Orthodox faith, and 
those who remained true to Judaism often suffered a veritable martyr- 
dom.’ Side by side with these unfortunates served men sent to the army 
as punishment, for the army served also as a prison without bars. Members 
of | the Decembrist uprising, Polish insurgents, rebellious students, un- 
submissive peasants delivered by their landowners, stubborn religious dis- 
ters, as well as various sorts of felons sentenced to the army for life 
were found among the ranks.** 

The people of Russia found this great army a grievous burden. In part 
begause of Russia’s miserable communications and in part because of the 
nature of the serf system, the authorities felt it necessary to maintain this 
enormous body of men under arms, even though in other countries the 
system of universal training and vast reserves was beginning to make it 
possible to reduce standing armies. Because by well-established law a 
Russian serf became free after completing his army service, it was impos- 
sible to have universal military service.*? Instead, the army filled its ranks 
by! drafting men of the lowest classes at the rate of five, six, or eight per 
thousand males. Their families mourned those taken as though they were 
dead, for few came back from the twenty-five-year term of service. The 


7 Nikolai M. Druzhinin, Gosudarstvennye Krestiiane i reforma P. D. Kiseleva (2 vols., 
w, 1946), I, 202-204; Ivan S. Bliokh, Finansy Rossii xix stoltetiza (4 vols., St. Petersburg, 
2), 1, 215-16. 
8 Svod Voennykh Postanovlenii (5 pts. in 12, St. Petersburg, 1838), Pt. I, Bk. I, “Obra- 
je voenno-uchebnykh zavedenii s ¡kh upravieniiami,” arts. 671, 682, 722-223, 1747-62, 
è “Many Polish-born officers and soldiers served in Sevastopol with the dazzling bravery 
for which this people has been famous of old,” Arnold L. Zisserman, “Zamietki o krymskoi 
voinie,” Voennyi Sbornik (1859, No. 4), p. 391 fn. 

10 Semen M. Dubnow, History of the Jews in Russia and Poland (3 vols., Philadelphia, ca, 
1918-20), I, 18-29. 

11 Svod Voen. Post., Pt. I, Bk. I, “O prokhozhdenii sluzhby po yoennym viedomstvu,” arts. 
273-80, 290. 
1 Fadieev, pp. 26-27. 
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recruits, torn from their families, sometimes from wives and children, 
whom they often never saw again, also felt doomed. Conscription was a 
grim burden for Russian society." In 1834 Nicholas lightened this load 
somewhat by the provision that men who had fifteen-year good-conduct 
records might enter the reserves for the balance of their terms. From then 
on some seventeen thousand men annually became reservists.'* Nonethe- 
less, the drafting of men remained a nightmare for the people. 

In certain parts of Russia there existed military colonies, where the 
peasants were not subject to conscription. Actually, here the lot of the 
peasants was worse than elsewhere, as they had to quarter soldiers in their 
homes in addition to being themselves under military discipline. Their 
commanders strictly regulated every minute of their waking hours, so 
that they had no peace. Even worse, their sons, officially termed cantonists, 
on reaching manhood automatically entered the army, for which they had 
undergone rigorous training from their tender years.” It is no wonder 
that in 1831 thousands of military colonists rose in fierce revolt, which the 
government subdued with equal ferocity.** Later the military colonies 
became somewhat less onerous, but to the end of the period of Nicholas 1 
the peasants hated them with all their hearts. 

Another burden borne by part of the population was that of sheltering 
soldiers in their homes, usually for some six months of the year. The 
authorities quartered each soldier on one or several families, which by law 
must shelter and feed him. In prosperous villages this was no great hard- 
ship, especially as the householder had the right to receive the soldier’s 
food rations," although in practice this was apparently not always ob- 
served. For poor villages the obligation was hard to bear. Quartering was 
a heavy load for the poor folk in Lithuania and the western provinces, 
who had to mix chaff and bark with their bread and who stripped the 
fields bare of blades of grass in the spring. Russian military men com- 
plained bitterly that their troops suffered from wintering under such 
conditions.** 

For the nation as a whole, the army was a grave fiscal burden. Count 

18 Skorov, “Riadovoi Zinov'ev,” Voennyt Shornik (1860, No. 6), pp. 433-40; Heinrich 
Brandt, “Zhenatye nizhnie chiny,” Voennyt Sbornik (1860, No. 12), pp. 358-60. 

14 Svod Voen. Post., Pt. I, Bk. I, art. 298; Polievktov, p. 330. 

15 Pavel P. Kartsov, Iz proshlago. Lichnyia i sluzhebnyia vospominanña, 1831-1878 (2 vols., 
St. Petersburg, 1888), I, 6-7; Graf Arakcheev i voennye poseleniia, 1809-1831 (St. Petersburg, 
1871), pp. 200-207. f 

18 Kartsov, I, 8-21; Graf Arakcheev i voennye poseleniia, pp. 9-84; P. P. Evstafey, Vor- 
stanie voennykh poselian (Moscow, 1934), pp. 113-235. 

17 Krestovskii, pp. 516-17. 


18 Druzhinin, p. 341; N. Obruchev, “Iznanka krymskoi voiny,” Voennyi Sbornik (1858, 
No. 4), p. 462. 
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in, the finance minister, strove stubbornly for nearly twenty years to 
de the tsar to balance the budget by ending the war in the Cau- 
casys, but he failed?” After him less able men permitted ever larger deficits 
and! overspending. The cost of the struggle in the Caucasus continued to 
mount, and when the expense of wars against Magyars, Turks, and the 
Anglo-French allies combined with it, the budgetary problems became 
insoluble. Arrears of taxes continued to rise, and it proved necessary to 
resort to loans from banks and savings funds and the spending of antici- 
pated revenues from the next year. Even in time of peace the army of 
Nicholas I was the nation’s largest single expenditure, and in the war 
years it swallowed vastly more.?° | 

t cannot be said that the people of Russia received a proper return for 
the} expenditures of flesh and blood and of the products of-their toil. Even 
if one overlooks the unproductive nature of these military expenditures, 
one must admit that the army they provided was not efficient and that it 
suffered from a number of basic defects. Of course, it won the wars against 
Turkey, Poland, and Hungary; but the war in the Caucasus dragged on, 
getting worse rather than better, until the situation improved in the later 
years of Nicholas’ reign. Above all, the weaknesses of the Russian army 
ase glaringly evident during the Crimean War of 1854 and 1855, 
when it proved unable to defend its own territory. 

One of the weak spots was an inferior military technique. While in 
some respects the Russians were not backward—noticeably in engineering, 
to which the tsar devoted much attention, and in artillery to some degree 
—in general they failed to keep up with contemporary military develop- 
ments. Instead of stressing the use of open order and effective musketry 
in battle, the high command chiefly emphasized perfection in close-order ' 
drill and battle formations in which each detail was minutely specified 
by| field regulations. The infantry had learned to march across level pa- 
rade grounds in ranks as straight as taut strings, with regiments of twenty- 
five hundred men each in line. One enthusiast exclaimed that a parade of 
troops in regimental fronts was “the spectacle of the gods.”** To which 
ome may add: Magnificent, but was it war? Under this system the ideal 
infantryman was he who could perform the exaggerated goosestep used 
on parades with a full glass of water on his shako without spilling a 
drop So strong was the mania for perfection of military evolutions that 


19 Bliokh, I, 169-241. 

20 Ihid., I, 249-90; IL, 4-21. 

21 “Iz zapisok sevastopol'tsa,” Russki Arkhie (1867, No. 12), pp. 1585-86, quoted in 
Andrei M. Zaionchkovskii, Voennye reformy 1860-1870 godov v Rossii (Moscow, 1952), p. 34. 

22 Petr P. Dirin, Istoriia leib-gvardii Semenevskago polka (2 vols., St, Petersburg, 1883), 
11,168. 
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in preparing for the great annual reviews the commanders were at pains 
to secure a completely even expanse of ground; they had all furrows and 
ditches leveled off and hedgehog mounds and molehills erased. They 
avoided uneven, broken terrain like the plague.** Even in time of war pa- 
rades continued in the very combat areas. In the summer of 1828, when 
the tsar was with the army in Bulgaria facing the Turks, he held three 
parades in four days, capped by maneuvers on July 1—to the great distress 
of the troops.”* At the end of Nicholas’ reign the same formalism ruled. 
In 1854 Prince M. D. Gorchakov, commander of the army on the Danube, 
in his reports stressed the skill of his troops on review rather than their 
battle training. Of one brigade he wrote: “The alignment and formation 
of these troops in the ceremonial march by squadrons and in close columns 
was so fine and so exact that the men appeared ready for a parade.” ** 

The cavalry was even less ready for war than was the infantry. The 
splendid regiments above all sought to keep their horses sleek and fat, 
which they achieved by reducing the exercise of their mounts to a mini- 
mum.** The horses had learned to use a shortened trot or canter, which 
presented an elegant appearance but covered little ground. As a result, at 
several reviews bodies of infantry and field artillery at an ordinary march 
overtook horsemen at the trot. Nicholas thereupon forbade the shortened 
paces at reviews, but the horses continued to use them as before." When 
the cavalry had to make practice marches, the commanders were careful 
to limit them to seven or nine miles per day, with long rest periods. The 
troops covered the entire distance at the walk, under strict orders not to 
trot. If they had to make marches of as much as sixteen miles, they went 
slowly, with extended rest periods, and for a considerable space the men 
marched on foot, leading their horses. One general is reported to have 
said that if some genius had only been able to devise a way for the men 
to carry the horses on their backs, so that they could trot briskly into 
camp at the end of the march, his reward would have been great. But as 
this was impossible, cavalry regiments continued to take four weeks to 
march from St. Petersburg to Moscow—a distance that they should have 
covered in ten days.”® 

In time of war this system produced dire results. After several months 


28 Nikolai P. Glinoetskii, Istoriia Russkago general’nago shtaba (2 vols., St. Petersburg, 
1888-94), U, 192-93. 

24 Theodor Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I (4 vols, Berlin, 
1904-19), II, 249. 

25 Zaionchkovskü, p. 36. 

26 Vasilii Z. Potto, Istoriia Novorosstiskago Dragunskago polka. 1803-1866 (St. Petersburg, 
1866), pp. 150-51; Krestovskii, pp. 387-90, 500-501. 

27 Krestovskii, loc, cit. 

28 Ibid., p. 499. 
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of campaigning against the Turks in 1828, whole regiments found it neces- 
sary to go back to Russia at the height of the campaign, with the men carry- 
saddles and gear on their backs, leading their crippled mounts. In the 
Polish war of 1831 the Russian cavalry proved far inferior to the Poles in 
mobility until the rigors of the campaign had hardened the Russian 
h rses.*” The commanders, however, quickly forgot this lesson and con- 
tinued to use the old training methods. Again they achieved glittering 
pero on the parade ground. But when, at the great review of 1837, 
the tsar had the regiments gallop rapidly to the muster-point under the 
hot summer sun, fallen horses soon littered the field.*° 
The pedantry of Nicholas’ military system, which stressed unthinking 
obedience and parade ground evolutions rather than combat training, pro- 
duced ineffective commanders in time of war. Only the Caucasus army 
brought forward young, original generals with little regard for spit-and- 
polish soldiering, and the higher military authorities, regarding these men 
as unfit for normal warfare, failed to promote them to high commands.™ 
It|is no accident that in the Crimean War Nicholas depended on a group 
of elderly and ineffective generals. Paskevich, M. D. Gorchakov, Prince 
enshikov, and Count Osten-Sacken all failed dismally in the crucible of 
. The army of Nicholas went to war under the terrible handicap of incap- 
able leadership. 
Because of incapacity at the top (for which Nicholas himself must 
e much of the blame) the Russian army lacked the proper implements 
of war. Russian military doctrine still clung to the ideas of Suvorov, who 
the eighteenth century had won battles by stressing the élan of the 
ops and the superiority of the bayonet over musket fire.” Throughout 
e reign of Nicholas the troops carried smoothbore muskets with an effec- 
tive range of two hundred paces. Only a few had muzzle-loading rifles, 
t which there was a strong prejudice because they were slower in 
loading than the muskets.** It is interesting to note that Russian, military 
opinion rejected the Prussian needlegun for the opposite reason: the case 
and rapidity of loading these weapons would cause the infantryman to 
so fast that he would soon use up all the cartridges that he could 
carry."* Thus the Russian army remained true to its muskets, only to find 


29 Ibid., pp. 387, 484-85, 497. 
30 Potto, pp. 153-54. 
| 81 Glinoetskii, TI, 201-202. 
Bis Estafev, O sovremennom voennom iskustvie (St. Petersburg, 1856), pp. 165-66; Polievk- 
‚pP. 329; Vladimir G. Fedorov, Vooruzhenie russkoi arm v krymskoi kampanii (St. Peters- 
b g 1904), p. 123. 
33 A. Andrianov, Inkermanskti boi i oborona Sevastopolia. Nabroski uchastnika (St. Peters- 
burg, 1903), p. 2; Polievktov, P. 329. 
34 Polkoynik Korostovtsov in Artilleriiskii Zhurnal (1855, No. 1), p. 43. 
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hat the British and French troops in 1854 were far superior in firepower.” 
The Russian army in the Caucasus even continued to use flintlock mus- 
kets until the end of 1855.°° 

The Russian high command provided the army with outdated weap- 
ons, and then failed to train the troops in their use. Army regulations pre- 
scribed extremely small amounts of ammunition: thirty blank cartridges 
and ten ball cartridges per year for each enlisted man.” The troops did 
not always receive even these amounts, however, and some commanders 
made shift to train their men with blank cartridges and bullets of clay.** 
Others did not take the trouble to use the cartridges allotted but dumped 
the powder into streams or gave it to their friends among the neighboring 
landowners.’” As a result, the marksmanship of the Russian infantry was 
very poor. Their leaders expressed relatively little concern on this score, 
nowever, for they regarded cold steel as much more effective than bullets. 
Nevertheless, when conflict loomed in the Crimea Prince Menshikov sent 
word to Prince Gorchakov that he refused “to attack the enemy with our 
nfantry, which in a year has received only two ball cartridges.” “ 

Another weakness of the system was its inflexibility in wartime. Ex- 
remely few reserves were available, and their quality when called to the 
colors proved to be low. By the beginning of 1856 the Russian army had 
managed to raise its strength to 1,775,000 men, but of these a considerable 
aumber were in half-trained militia units.* During most of the cam- 
paign in the Crimea the Russian forces were inferior to their adversaries 
manpower. 

Other failings, less obvious but nonetheless grave, also existed. Cor- 
‘uption was rampant. Regimental commanders made up for years of low 
pay by using regimental funds to buy poor-grade supplies and pocketing 
the difference. There was skimping on the firewood used to heat barracks, 
so that the men kept them tightly closed in winter, with grave conse- 

85 Fedorov, pp. 4-8; Zatonchkovskii, p. 38. 

86 Podporuchik Andrievich, “Strielkovaia ofitserskaia shkola,” Voennyi Sbornik (1860, No. 
2), p. 381; Pavel O. Bobrovskii, Istoriia 13-g0 leib-grenaderskago Erivanskago Ego Velichestva 
bolka za 250 liet (5 pts., St. Petersburg, 1892-98), IV, 454. 

87 Fedorov, p. 72. 

88 Mikhailo A. Kovalevskii, Piar’destat liet sushchestvovaniia letb-gvardti dragunskago polka 
(Novgorod, 1870), pp. 43, 50, 80, 174 fn. 
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the equivalent of the ownership of a fine estate.** Military hospitals were 

nip profitable to administer, since profiteering from laundry con- 

, the issue of drugs and rations, and other items brought in sub- 

hei 3 income.** Likewise the Quartermaster's Department and the Com- 

mii ariat were in ill repute because of graft through issuing inferior 

equ ipment and bad food in wartime. In 1854 some of the troops in the 

Crimea found themselves forced to subsist on rotten biscuit that the 
troops on the Danube had rejected some months before.“ 

n logistics the Russian army was also weak. Far more than the effec- 
tiveness of the enemy resistance, it was the problem of supplying the army 
that delayed Russian victory over the Turks and the Poles. The troops 
often had insufficient food and always lacked gunpowder.” The difficulties 
of jorganizing vast trains of peasant wagons and oxcarts and of supplying 
fodder for army horses and the wagon trains were a main cause for Rus- 
sian defeat in the Crimea. If in 1854 Russia had had a railroad from Mos- 
cow to the Black Sea, it might well have been worth as much as two 
hundred thousand soldiers. 

Finally, the army suffered greatly from disease. Pulmonary ailments 
were especially deadly, but in addition dysentery, cholera, malaria, typhus, 
and occasionally bubonic plague took a heavy toll. While in other armies 
of ithe time the soldiers had a death rate twice as high as that of the cor- 
responding civilian age-groups, the Russian soldiers died three times as 
as the Russian civilians of the same ages.** 

As a result of these defects, the Russian army proved inefficient in war. 
Although many of its foes, such as the Turks, Persians, and Poles, suffered 
from internal dissension, the Russians found it difficult to subdue them. 
Relatively small numbers of Caucasian tribesmen, aided by a most difficult 
terrain, were able to hold off the Russians throughout Nicholas’ reign and 
in the 1830’s and 1840's even inflicted severe defeats on them. During the 
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qu nces for their health.** Officers looked on command of a regiment as 
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Srimean War the Russians had to keep two hundred thousand veteran 
roops in the Caucasus.“ In 1849 they quickly overcame the Magyars, but 
nore by superior numbers than by skillful leadership. And in the Crimean 
War the Russians tasted defeat. To be sure, because of the fear that the 
Austrians, the Prussians, and even the Swedes might fall upon them, they 
elt compelled to keep most of their army in Poland and the Baltic area. 
They also had the severe handicap of the impossible logistics of the 
rimea, But Russian defeat largely resulted from incompetent leadership, 
rom a grave deficiency in small-arms fire, and above all from a shortage 
Y powder that often doomed the Russian gunners to suicidal inactivity. 
As of old, Russian junior officers and men displayed great valor and 
nitiative, but allied superiority in technique and in leadership snatched 
rictory from them. Thus the army of Nicholas I failed in its major test. 

It is clear, then, that the Russian army under Nicholas was less effective 
han its glitter and its vast numbers would indicate. While it was strong 
‘nough to repress all peasant revolts at home, it proved less successful 
ıgainst foreign foes. Above all, the burdens that the army imposed on the 
lation were not in proportion to its value. It seems safe to say that the 
trengths and weaknesses of the army reflected those of Russian society. 
t had the numbers and the endurance of a virile and unsophisticated peo- 
jle. Its weaknesses, complicated by the pedantic policy of the emperor, 
vere those of a backward serf system that lacked industrial and commer- 
jal techniques. Vast social and economic changes would have to occur 
‚efore Russia could have an effective army. 
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The Urban Side of the Gracchan 
Economic Crisis* 


Henry C. Boren 





critical period for the Roman Republic, it is often recognized, began 
in |133 B.c., the year of the tribuneship of Tiberius Gracchus. The measures 
which he and after him his brother Gaius (tribune in 123 and 122 B.c.) forced, 
over the opposition of most of the reluctant senatorial aristocracy, exposed 
the weaknesses of the Roman constitution with its dual development and 


checked what might have been a similar evolution in Roman government. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that Gaius Gracchus intended to foster 
development toward democracy, but along Greek lines, that is, by setting 
himself up as a tyrant, a popular champion, who would ally himself with 
the merchant class to destroy the power of the aristocratic families. Uncom- 
promising nobles like Scipio Nasica and Lucius Opimius, who did not hesi- 
tate to use violence against the Gracchi and their followers, must certainly be 
held chiefly accountable for the vicious nature of the subsequent factional 
strife which racked the state until Augustus. In any case, the Gracchan period 
was the beginning of the end for the Republic and is consequently worth 
careful study. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the most pressing problems, those which 
precipitated the disastrous political tug of war, were economic and that they 
were of a peculiarly urban nature not before fully recognized by historians 
of [Rome. These conclusions are based partly on new evidence but depend 
primarily upon heretofore overlooked negative evidence and a fresh look at 
the traditional sources. 

their discussions of the economic crisis of this period, the historians, 
following Appian, Plutarch, and Tiberius Gracchus himself, have emphasized . 
tha rise of the slave-operated latifundia, the decline of the small farmer, and 
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ie failure to enforce the centuries-old Licinian-Sextian laws limiting indi- 
idual holdings of public land. This is quite proper, up to a point, for there 
‘no doubt that there was a serious agrarian social and economic crisis from 
rhich stemmed many serious problems. But it will be seen that for Rome 
1¢ most troublesome problems were urban, though these were related, cer- 
nly, to agrarian conditions; further, the urban economic situation was the 
lost important factor in the immediate crisis. 

Evidence is presented in this paper to show that the city of Rome was 
enerally prosperous during the middle of the second century, that spending 
n construction and luxuries was especially heavy in the years before the 
rracchi, that there was a sharp decline in building and government spending 
enerally just before 133, and that this decline, along with other economic 
ıctors, precipitated an especially acute crisis affecting particularly the city 
self in 135~134, just as Tiberius Gracchus stood for office. It is inferred that 
1e economy of the city had become geared closely to state expenditure, 
10Ugh, of course, it was also dependent upon heavy private spending in the 
rea. The tremendous income and expenditure in the 140’s and the sharp 
artailment in succeeding years therefore reacted directly in every phase of 
1e city’s economy. 

A survey of some widely used general works will show the extent to 
hich this study modifies the customary views of the period. A. H. J. Green- 
Ige, after giving some attention to the economic life of the city of Rome, 
ys: “Italian agriculture was still the basis of the brilliant life of Rome. Had 
not been so, the epoch of revolution could not have been ushered in by an 
zrarian law.”* But the agrarian law did not “usher in” the epoch; Tiberius’ 
1easures were not seriously opposed as revolutionary until constitutional 
sues were injected into the struggle, when he challenged senatorial control 
f the provinces and of the public purse and threatened to make the tribune- 
vip completely independent of senatorial authority by “recall” of unpopular 
ibunes and successive reelection of popular ones.” 

Hugh Last writes of a general economic crisis in this period but refers 
rimarily to the agricultural situation. He mentions the influx of large quan- 
ties of booty but notes the results only as they affected the rapid growth of 
1e latifundia. He says: “Since there was no longer a livelihood to be got in 
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art, each of these views requires reexamination. Last recognizes that 
erius’ main problem was to reduce the number of “paupers” in Rome.’ 

illiam E. Heitland discusses the subject in a conventional manner, re- 
king that “Gracchus ... was right in recognizing the land-question as 
fundamental problem of the state.”* Tenney Frank also treats the period 
e usual fashion,’ and so, too, does H. H. Scullard, in his recent revision 
rank B. Marsh’s survey of the later republic.” A few writers recognize to 
e degree that the city of Rome had its own problems, that the influx of 
ty in the middle of the century had its effect on the economy, and even 
that the wars of the 130’s seriously drained the treasury.’ The present writer, 
however, knows of no one who has sufficiently emphasized the impact of the 
influx of wealth on the economy of the city of Rome nor anyone who has 
ly considered the specifically urban side of the crisis with which Tiberius 


Gracchus tried to deal. Tiberius, of course, did make an agrarian law the 
core of his program, but the immediate crisis was less agrarian than urban, 
less concerned with land than with people. The land distribution law was 
merely his answer to the really pressing problem of what to do with the 


gr wing masses of the underprivileged in Rome. 








Why had so many Latin and Italian small-holders streamed into the 
capital? It is not necessary to accept wholly the reasoning of Tiberius, who 
regarded the slave-operated latifundia as the chief factor in the migration. It 
would be equally logical to insist that the chief reason for the growing urban 
population in the United States today is the extensive adoption of modern 
farm machinery. The new and more profitable and efficient capitalistic farm 
operation in each instance certainly accounts for the dispossession of some 
fatmers, but there are many reasons for such a migration. Early in the second 
cehtury large numbers of men from the cities of the Italian allies already 
were flocking to Rome,® and there is no real evidence that the movement 
was not for the most part voluntary. The average Roman or Italian peasant 
living on his tiny hereditary acreage scrabbled desperately for a bare existence. 
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Surely he longed for something better. The ex-centurion who about 171 B.c. 
helped put down opposition to the military levy for the war against Perseus 
illustrates the bleak prospect the veterans faced.” This man, after twenty-two 
years of service in the army, had been willing to return to his inheritance— 
a single iugerum of land (about three fifths of a acre) and a small hut—but 
how many such veterans could endure the old family farm after service in 
Greece or Asia? Soldiers who became acquainted with city life often pre- 
ferred its numerous opportunities and varied activities to the farm. Moreover, 
those who held no land were exempt from military service. 

During most of the first two thirds of the second century Rome was a 
busy place, requiring large numbers of laborers and artisans. There was 
much construction, financed by indemnities, booty, tribute, and the income 
from mines, The armies were supplied, and ships were built; numerous shops 
supplied the needs of the city’s growing population.*” The extensive coloniza- 
tion programs of the 180’s and 170’s may indicate that during this period not 
all emigrating peasants could be assimilated into the urban population. Con- 
versely, the cessation of colonization at mid-century (no Latin colonies were 
established after 181 and no Roman colonies between 157 and 122**) indicates 
that for many years before the Gracchi the migrating Romans and Italians 
were readily absorbed into the swelling, bustling metropolis. 

A survey of economic activity affecting Rome in the first half of the 
second century and a more detailed study of the decade prior to 133 B.c. will 
both suggest what opportunities were available to immigrants in this period 
and help to show, as the result of an obvious interconnection between income 
and spending and economic well-being, what were the fluctuations in the 
city’s economy in these years. 

The first third of the century saw an influx of money to the city from 
indemnities (chiefly from Carthage, Macedonia, and Syria) and bullion from 
the Spanish mines that amounted to an estimated 300,000,000 denarii Much 
of the metal was quickly coined. It has been estimated that during a forty- 
three-year period 250,000,000 silver denarit were struck.** There was even an 
issue of gold coinage in 167 due to the “enormous quantities of gold staters 

. . imported to Rome, partly as spoils of war and partly as payments of 
tribute.” ** Sale of slaves was a source of additional income. Individual sol- 
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diets brought back booty. Macedonian mines were reopened in 158** and 
yielded some precious metals. By 157, a considerable surplus was reported in 
the treasury.** Despite a possible short deflationary period in the late 180's 
and 170’s, the period generally was one of inflation—“inflation of a better 
kind, the issue of ever-increasing amounts of good money.”* This new 
wealth of silver brought a change in the proportionate value of silver and 
copper, resulting in a gradual reduction of the weight of the bronze as from 
ong ounce in 200 B.C. to half that amount at the end of the century (this may 
shaw merely that the as had become fiduciary coinage). 

Money flowed rather freely in Rome in the decade of the 140’s. Although 
the treasury was reported “in straits” from about 150 to about 146,'* booty 
from Carthage, Corinth, and Macedonia soon bolstered public and private 
purses. Unfortunately, the available information is not very exact. According 
to Pliny, Carthage yielded 4,370 pounds of silver and “much” gold.** Frank 
estimates that Rome gained at least 45,000,000 denarii from both Carthage 
and Corinth.” Officers and soldiers brought back large amounts of private 
loot, especially from Corinth, and there were large numbers of slaves whose 
sale brought considerable sums. Rome, of course, had other sources of income. 

e productive mines in Spain, for example, increased in yield in this 
period.” Newly acquired gold mines in the Piedmont operated by Roman 
companies about this time produced so much metal that there was a con- 
siderable although short-lived drop in the value of gold.” 

ne extraordinary quantity of money moving into public and private 
coffers was not permitted to gather dust in the vaults. The years following 
146 B.c. saw unusual spending in the city. Several important public buildings 
were put up in these years. Q. Caecilius Metellus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, after his triumph built temples to Jupiter Stator and to Juno Regina, 
apparently within a magnificent portico erected shortly before.” Greek 
architects and sculptors were called in to design these buildings, which were 
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reported to be the first temples in Rome of all-marble construction. “Lib- 
erated” Greek art works graced their interiors; in the central area before the 
temples were set Lysippus’ famous statues of Alexander’s generals. L. Mum- 
mius, the spoiler of Corinth, vowed a temple to Hercules Victor, which 
seems to have been dedicated by himself as censor in 142.”* Pliny says Mum- 
mius filled Rome with statuary.” He furnished works of art, including 
statues by Praxiteles, for the embellishment of a temple dedicated to Felicitas, _ 
which was erected soon after 146 by L. Licinius Lucullus from booty taken 
in a Spanish campaign of 150-151.7° 

A major expenditure during the 140’s was the construction of the Marcian 
aqueduct by Q. Marcius Rex at a cost of 180,000,000 sesterces2” At the same 
time (144-140 8.0.) Marcius repaired the Aqua Appia and the Aqua Anio 
Vetus. These additions to the water supply system testify to the almost 
explosive population growth of the city. Other major construction projects 
of the 140's included the rebuilding of the Pons Aemilius and the fortifica- 
tion of the Janiculum in 142.** Typical of the lavish expenditure of the times 
was the decision to gild the ceiling of the Capitoline temple, the first such 
ceiling in Rome.” Another large temple was undertaken in 138 B.c. by 
D. Junius Brutus Callaicus. Placed in the Circus Flaminius and dedicated to 
Mars, it contained statuary by Scopas.*° 

Significantly corroborative of heavy government spending in this period 
is the present author’s statistical study of coin hoards of the time, which shows 
a relatively heavy volume of coinage for the 140's.** Since the Roman tresviri 
monetales ordinarily struck coins only as they were needed to meet expenses 
of state, coinage volume is a reliable reflection of public expenditure. Issues of 
denarii (to which the study was confined) during these years were con- 
sistently large—as one would expect on the basis of evidence presented in the 
paragraphs above. 

It can be surmised that the years which saw such an extensive public 
building program also witnessed heavy spending by private persons. Much 
booty from the profitable wars of the 140’s fell into private purses. Pliny 
associates the fall and looting of Corinth and Carthage with the introduction 
of new standards of luxury into the state.*” In addition, contractors, artisans, 
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and merchants would have prospered as a result of the heavy disburse- 
ments in and near Rome by the government. It must again be emphasized, 
howeyer, that despite large private outlays which affected the prosperity 
level, it was inevitable that the general economy of the city should become 
intricately linked with the level of state expenditure and that any curtailment 
of that spending should immediately and disastrously react upon the eco- 
nomi¢ fortunes of the masses of laborers and artisans at Rome. 

In| contrast with the prosperous 140's, the evidence—mostly negative— 
indicates a sharp reduction of public spending in the years after 138 B.c. 
ing construction of the temple to Mars in that year, there is no trace 
er important public construction for thirteen years, until 125 B.C., 


, delivering less than a tenth the volume of water.* This sudden 
the scale of public spending is corroborated by the statistical coin 


in Spdin, against the Scordisci in Macedonia. and against a slave revolt in 
Sicily. None of these conflicts could have produced much booty and no doubt, 
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have been lessened and income from the mines reduced.** The most signifi- 
cant of these three military operations was the Sicilian Slave War, which 
worsened about 135 when Eunus organized the revolt into a war of serious 
proportions. Wide areas were devastated.** The grain tithe, on which Rome 
had come to depend not only for income but also for food, was in large part 
uncollectible. This cut in grain imports did much to precipitate the im- 
mediate crisis in Rome—which must now be scrutinized more closely. 


The multitude of immigrants into Rome during the years before the 
Gracchi could not have relished their existence in the city, even though they 
came, for the most part, with a wave of prosperity. Housing was inadequate, 
and the newcomers were crowded into large, many-storied apartment houses 
called insulae. The long, gradual inflation which characterized most decades 
of the century brought with it gradually rising prices and no doubt tended to 
benefit the commercial classes. But in an age when there were no labor unions 
or cost-of-living wage increases to compensate, the economic condition of the 
lowest classes could not have been satisfactory even during the prosperity of 
the 140’s. “The rise in prices was more automatic and inevitable than the rise 
in pay.”* Moreover, the wars which brought huge booty to Rome had 
brought also large numbers of slaves. While many of these were used in 
farm operations, no doubt there was also a tendency in the city to replace 
free labor with slave labor, which during the 140’s and for some years fol- 
lowing was in such excellent supply. M. I. Rostovtzeff, noting that in 
Gracchan times there was unrest generally throughout the Mediterranean 
(and suggesting that this unrest was more important than the meager evi- 
dence indicates), attributes it in part to the abundance of cheap slave labor, 
which displaced free workers.“ Fritz M. Heichelheim attributes these up- 
risings to a general drastic rise in grain prices, which reduced many of the 
proletarians to starvation levels.** The reported remarks to the Roman mob 
of Scipio Aemilianus, who called its members “step-children” of Italy and 
declared that he had brought most of them to Rome in chains,** indicate 
that there were numerous freedmen or others of foreign birth in the jeering 
crowd. If the lower-class wage earner lagged behind financially in times of 
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relative prosperity, the years of depression in the 130’s must have brought 
widespread unemployment and unrelieved misery. 

he factor in the situation which was most critical, which aroused the 
leaderless mob, which cried out for action, which led to the election of 
Tibetius Gracchus, and which influenced the direction his reform program 
would take was a shortage of grain and the consequent high price for bread, 
both/ chiefly the result of the Sicilian Slave War. This seems certain, even in 
the absence of literary evidence. Grain prices were already extremely high.“ 
The city of Rome had long depended on Sicily for grain. Cicero quotes old 
Cato as saying that Sicily was “the nation’s storehouse, the nurse at whose 
breast the Roman people is fed.”** Rome was accustomed not only to receive 
the grain tithe in tribute from Sicily but also to purchase additional quanti- 
ties of Sicilian grain on the open market. Perhaps as much as 25 or 30 per cent 
of the Sicilian crop thus furnished bread for Rome’s thousands.” Frank says 
that Rome, even before this period, was dependent for about half of all her 
grain on overseas imports, most, no doubt, from Sicily.** The substantial 
diminution of the Sicilian tenth and of regular, additional imports from 
Sicily therefore meant a shortage of tremendous proportions in Rome. Specu- 
lation surely followed, as was usual at Rome.“ It appears also that grain 
prides in the Mediterranean area, already abnormally high, were further 
inflated by unusual pirate activity in this period.” The result was that at a 
time of economic distress for many wage earners, the price of bread, the 
staple of their diet, shot up to prohibitive levels. In Rome there must have 
been danger of actual starvation. Perhaps it was at this time that Lucilius 
wrote 


Deficit alma ceres, 
Nec plebes pane potitur.5! 


5 Fritz M. Heichelheim, in the Finanzarchiv article, also “Römische Sozial- und Wirt- 
sgeschichte,” in Historia Mundi (Bern, 1956), IV, 412, estimates a rise of grain prices in 
. the} Mediterranean area of 500 per cent between 140 and 138 B.c. and 1200 per cent between 
149 and 127 B.c. (A personal letter from Heichelheim informs me the date 124 B.c. in Historia 
Mundi is a misprint.) These rather precise figures are based on a study of recent papyrus finds 
g on wheat prices, especially in Egypt. The same author, in Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen 
de Zeit von Alexander bis Augustus (Jena, 1930), p. 77, has noted the possible effect of the 
ian Slave War on western Mediterranean markets. 

48 In Verrem 2.2.5. 

tT Vincent M. Scramuzza, Roman Sicily (Vol, III of Economic Survey), pp. 240-63. 

48 Economic History, p. 92. 

49 en Mommsen, The History of Rome, tr. W. P. Dickson (4 vols., New York, 1887), 






D See Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, p. 77; also Henry A. Ormerod, Piracy 
in|the Ancient World (London, 1924), pp. 184 £. 

61 5.fr.a14; collected by W. H. Warmington for the Loeb Classical Library, Remains of Old 
tin (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), IO, 66. 
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To Tiberius Gracchus, it seemed that in one stroke all the social and 


economic changes of recent decades showed their direful consequences: the 
new latifundia, using slave labor, had drastically lowered the numbers of the 
old peasant stock; the immigration to Rome had given the city a numerous, 
noisy, and economically stricken human substratum; the new agriculture 
had concentrated on crops such as the olive and the grape, so that the agri- 
cultural area no longer could supply the city with grain and Rome was forced 
to depend on importation. Whatever proportion of this latter development 
was caused by the inability of Roman grain to compete with state and other 
imports was probably overlooked by Tiberius. Faced with the starveling 
proletariat and convinced that the problems were all of a piece, Tiberius saw 
an easy solution. He would relieve the overcrowded city and the unemployed 
by putting the latter on small farms. This would partially eliminate the 
extreme dependence on imports of overseas grain and at the same time 
inhibit the further development of the Jatifundia, or even reduce their 
numbers, 

From a broader view, with longer perspective, it can now be seen that 
Tiberius oversimplified the problem, that the agricultural approach could 
not possibly have been extensive enough or popular enough with the lower- 
class Romans to solve the crisis, even if enough land had been available for 
distribution. Tiberius was not, in short, attempting to solve the most immedi- 
ate, emphatically urban, problem. He was trying to turn back the clock. It 
must be admitted that Tiberius was actuated by other motives, of course. 
Appian reports, for example, his concern for the declining numbers of citi- 
zens eligible for army duty.” 

The economic program begun by Gaius Gracchus ten years after the 
death of his brother is itself eloquent testimony that the problems with which 
he tried to deal were essentially urban. This has been rather generally recog- 
nized, though there has been a tendency to believe that these urban problems 
existed primarily as the result of the failure to solve the agrarian crisis. The 
material already presented will sufficiently modify this view. A reinterpreta- 
ion of the literary evidence, with consideration of the negative evidence and 
with assistance from some new numismatic information, will serve to bring 
nto clearer focus the conditions which the younger Gracchus faced. 

The end of the Numantine War (133 B.c.) and the Sicilian Slave War 
(shortly after) ended the drain on the treasury from these unprofitable con- 
licts, and it may be assumed that normal income was restored from mines 
ind tribute. The rich kingdom of Pergamum came to Rome by the will of 


52 Appian Civil Wars 1.11. 
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tted them to buy these evidences of having arrived in society. If the 
d treasury was actually used, as Tiberius Gracchus proposed,”* to stock 


in these years. 
e continued absence of public construction, which was not resumed 
aius Gracchus’ program demanded it, does not indicate a very com- 
ecovery of an economy so dependent on state spending in the area. It 
eady been pointed out that the only major item of public building in 
’s before the tribunate of Gaius Gracchus was a relatively small aque- 
uilt in 125. The need for another aqueduct so soon after the construc- 
tion of the huge Aqua Marcia in the 140's implies that neither Tiberius 
us’ land distribution scheme nor the depression did much to reduce 
the population of the city. 

A [reform of the coinage, which probably took place in the late 120’s, 
s to have been a deliberately inflationary measure and was perhaps 
designed to relieve the load of the debtor class. Outstanding numismatists 
of this period have assigned this reform—revaluation of the denarius from 
ten to sixteen asses—to the interval between 133 and 122 and have usually 
connected it with the programs of one of the Gracchi.°° The present writer 
has shown conclusively that the early issues of the revalued denarii were quite 
smallland consequently not connected with any large spending program.” 
Since ¡the as was the money of account or of reckoning, the measure was cer- 
tainly; inflationary." Later issues of the revalued denarius were much larger 









and are perhaps those which reflect the heavy spending of Gaius Gracchus. 
The implication, then, is that sometime during the 120’s, most likely just 
before the election of Gaius, this revaluation was carried through because of 


iny Natural History 33.149. 

utarch Tiberius Gracchtis 14. 

umismatic Light,” table A, p. 144, pp. 149 f. 

denham, pp. xxviii £; also Mattingly, in Appendix H of Sydenham, and in “Some New 


68 Ibid., p. 153. For an opposing view, see Theodore V. Buttrey, jr., “On the Retarifing of 
the Roman Denarius,” American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, VII (1957), 57-65. 
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the deflated state of the monetary system, with the intention of giving relief 
to debtor groups. This move may have aided the poorer citizens somewhat, 
but it would have helped most the aristocrats who had been trying to keep up 
with the “Joneses”—the moneyed equestrians—and had run their estates into 
debt. ‘This was probably the answer of the senatorial aristocrats to the con- 
tinued economic difficulties of the 120's. But it was not enough. 

Perhaps, as in the year when Tiberius Gracchus was elected to office, 
there was a particularly acute crisis in 123, again involving the grain supply 
and hence the price of bread, still abnormally high.” If Orosius may be 
trusted, a locust plague devoured the grain crops of Africa in 125 B.c. This 
would naturally have affected grain prices all over the Mediterranean. A 
little later, a Roman commander, Fabius, confiscated grain in Spain and sent 
it to Rome.™ Since it was normally unprofitable as well as unnecessary to 
ship grain that distance to Rome, there must have been great need for it. On 
the motion of Gaius Gracchus, Fabius was censured by the Senate—pre- 
sumably for mistreating allies—and payment was ordered." Certain of 
Gaius’ own measures to ensure a stable grain supply through the building of 
granaries and to supply grain to the Roman poor at reduced prices certainly 
reflect ruinous fluctuations both in supplies and prices of grain and may also 
bear testimony to a particularly acute crisis, which brought about his election 
to office. | 

The heavy government outlays of 123 and 122 Be. may have “pump 
primed” the economy of the city of Rome back to a semblance of prosperity. 
Besides the building of granaries and the subsidization of a grain supply for 
the poor, Gracchus also furnished clothing free to citizens in the army, con- 
structed many miles of graded, expensive roads, and established colonies. 
Plutarch describes him as continually surrounded by numerous contractors 
and builders.** Gracchus’ opponent in the tribunate in 122 B.c., Livius Drusus, 
with the backing of the Senate, also carried out a program to establish 
colonies, and some money would have been required for those which were 
actually established. Ordinary public construction resumed in Rome in 
121 B.C. when the consul, Opimius, built a basilica and refurbished the temple 
of Concord, and Q. Fabius Allobrogicus constructed the first of the great 
arches so typical of the Roman fora in later times.” 


59 Heichelheim estimates that grain prices in 127 were twelve times those of 140. See fn. 45. 
His research shows a lowering of prices after 127 but indicates a continuing high level for many 
years. See Finanzarchiv, XV, 508. 

80 5.11.2, 

81 Plutarch Gaius Gracchus 6. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid., 6, 7. 

84 See my article “Livius Drusus,” p. 31. 

65 Platner and Ashby, p. 590. 
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This enormous increase in spending in and about the city of Rome after 
122 Bic.—corroborated in the authors numismatic statistical study*-—ao 
doubt put an end, at least temporarily, to the long-drawn economic depres- 
sion. ‘The supply of grain may, for a time, have been sufficient to prevent a 
continuation of the especially onerous hardship of high-priced bread in a 
time of deflation and unemployment. Prices seem to have declined, but not 
to the level of mid-century.’ The problem of an adequate grain supply was 
not permanently solved and continued to plague the Roman authorities for 
ies. Shortages of grain seem always to have given rise to an outcry of 
ation demanding immediate action, as in the days of the Gracchi. 
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e conclusions reached in this paper can be summarized as follows. It 
s that both of the Gracchi were faced with approximately the same 
problems: an overcrowded city, unemployment, unrest, and economic depres- 
sion, plus an acute crisis due to grain shortage and consequent high prices of 
bread. Tiberius tried to solve the dilemma by reestablishing a class of “sturdy 
yeomen” (to use a term Englishmen have applied to about the same sort of 
program); Gaius, recognizing the failure of his brother’s agrarian law, 
adopted other methods. The depression, which was tied in closely with the 
reduced level of state spending in the immediate vicinity of Rome, seems to 
have¡endured almost continuously for about fifteen years. The measures of 
the younger Gracchus, plus other stabilizing factors, appear to have ended 
the worst of the depression by 122 2.c. 


Southern Illinois University 





88'*Numismatic Light,” pp. 150 f; cf, table A, p. 144. 
fn. 59. 
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Martin Van Buren and the 
Tariff of Abominations 


Rosert V. REMINI 


INE of the generally accepted interpretations in American history is that 
Martin Van Buren introduced the Tariff of Abominations into Congress in 
‘828 with the purpose of defeating it. Although there are many sources to 
apport this theory, written in the main by Van Buren’s political enemies 
who had no knowledge of his intentions, there are other sources, written by 
he authors of the tariff, which contradict it. This article suggests that the 
tandard interpretation is open to serious question. 

In 1826, Senator Van Buren dropped all pretense to a middle position 
jetween the Jacksonians and the followers of President John Quincy Adams 
und Secretary of State Henry Clay. Accusing the administration of federalism, 
ı sincere conviction if not the motivating one, he joined the Jacksonian 
yarty and was enthusiastically welcomed by his new friends. This enthusiasm 
prang in part from the knowledge that he controlled New York’s thirty-six 
‘lectoral votes along with a relatively large contingent of politicians he had 
'ormerly managed for William H. Crawford in the “disastrous” presidential 
‘lection of 1824.7 | 

Few, if any, demands were placed on Van Buren by the Jacksonians after 
iis conversion. He was expected to do his duty, particularly with respect to 
he thirty-six votes. But Van Buren was never one to play a minor part in 
yolitical drama; during the following two years he conceived a rather exalted 
view of his duty and assumed for himself the role of chief campaign manager 
‘or Jackson in the election of 1828. No one questioned his right. No one chal- 
enged his stand as top congressional leader. 

Almost immediately Van Buren began a one-man campaign in Jackson’s 
jehalf. In his bid for electoral votes in various sections of the country he. 
made an extended trip through the coastal Southern states in the spring of 

1 Martin Van Buren, Autobiography, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, American Historical Associa- 


ion Annual Report (Washington, D. C., 1902), I, 200, 513-16; Van Buren to Thomas Ritchie, 
an, 13, 1827, Van Buren Papers, Library of Congress. 
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1827. [He spoke with all the political “lions,” as well as his own many friends, 
and finally extracted a pledge from William H. Crawford to support Jack- 
son for the presidency in the coming contest.” Although by all accounts it was 
a most successful journey, once back in Washington Van Buren undoubtedly 
was disturbed by the knowledge that he had wasted his time and talent on 
people who were already committed to Jackson. No one had to convince the 
majority of Southerners, least of all a New Yorker, that Adams had to be 
replated in the White House. They cordially disliked the austere, bitter- 
tongued New Englander, for himself and his “nationalistic” ideas. 

Clearly, as shrewd observers saw, it was the matter of capturing the West 
and Northwest, where Clay had won Ohio, Missouri, and Kentucky in 1824, 
that [concerned most Jacksonians. If Van Buren really wished to make a 
worthwhile contribution to the strength of his new party, no better area 
existed for a brilliant display of his reputedly magical powers than the great 
Northwest. Never one to waste a promising opportunity,” he accepted the 

hallenge, examined what was available, and then, with unbecoming bold- 
ness, chose the tariff to further his designs. 

Whether right or wrong, for good or ill, many Western farmers, especially 
the producers of hemp and raw wool, embraced the principle of protection 
as necessary to their economic well-being. To win their votes, therefore, it 
was [necessary to assure them of Jacksonian adherence to this doctrine. Other- 
wise, it appeared unlikely that they could be coaxed away from Henry Clay 
and [his presidential candidate. No other issue could produce the same effect. 

Consequently, Van Buren’s choice was an obvious one and, at the same 
time, dangerous if it were carried out for mere political purposes. The win- 
ning of Western votes, however, was not his only consideration when he 
decided to rework the tariff. Indeed, it subsequently became a lesser considera- 
tion; Repeatedly hounded by his constituents to help their industries now 
that he and his Jacksonian cohorts controlled the new Congress, he suddenly 
took sharp notice of their demands when his lieutenants in New York 
warmed him that unless he did something to satisfy the clamor, “infinite 
mischief to the cause of General Jackson in this State” would result, and 
“we should have a difficult and doubtful conflict at the next elections.” In 


addition, the warning called attention to the antimasonic furor that had be- 


Columbia, S. C., Telescope, Mar. 22, 1827; Washington National Intelligencer, Apr. 7, 1827; 
Charleston, Southern Patriot, Mar. 30, 1827; Thomas Cooper to Gulian C. Verplanck, Apr. 13, 
1824, Verplanck Papers, New York Historical Society; Raleigh Register, May 4, 1827; Craw- 
ford} to Van Buren, Dec, 21, 1827, Van Buren Papers; Van Buren, Autobiography, p. 368; 
Florence Weston, The Presidential Election of 1828 (Washington, D. C., 1938), p. 158. 

Van Buren to Azariah C. Flagg, Apr. 2, 1827, Flagg Papers, Columbia University Library. 
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gun to rise in New York,* which was certain to “be turned in favor of 
Adams because he is not a mason.” Van Buren and his friends, the letter 
concluded, must do “all that mortal men can do for the success” of the tariff, 
otherwise they were in serious trouble." Van Buren’s party was in consider- 
able jeopardy, and so too was his political machine, the Albany Regency. 

The senator had spent years building the Regency, and its power and 
prestige constituted the solid core of his political strength in New York. 
The collapse or weakening of the Regency would irreparably damage his 
public career, if not terminate it. He himself said many times that he would 
rather lose “the Presidential election itself” than control of his own state.’ 
Tbus with “a manufacturing excitement waging all over the state”? with 
mounting difficulties over the antimasonic issue, and with an election hardly 
a year off, he had to sponsor a new and improved tariff or risk his future at 
home. 

To engineer a higher tariff through Congress, however, was certain to 
antagonize the Southerners who were sworn to the free trade position. To 
challenge their stand might goad them into some form of defiance.* None- 
theless, Van Buren was aware that whatever the Southerners did, their defiance 
would not take the form of bolting the party and deserting to Adams.’ The 
President, to them, was the eee leader” of all manufacturers, and 
hey wanted no part of him.” 

The standard interpretation ee the Tariff of Abominations is that 
Van Buren deliberately introduced it into Congress in order to kill it, as the 
sest means of holding the South and West under the Jackson banner. By 
raising rates on raw materials out of all proportion to manufactured goods, 


t Van Buren was one of the first men to recognize the seriousness of the antimasonic move- 
ment and the political effect it would exert in New York. He was extremely worried about it, 
and his letters are full of admonition to friends to be very careful in handling the problem. 
Mordecai M. Noah, editor of the Courier and Enquirer, ridiculed the antimasons in his news- 
paper, thinking that was the best way to deal with them. When Van Buren read the articles 
he wrote to a mutual friend and asked him to “beseech” the editor to “let the Morgan affair 
alone. I am sick, heart sick at his reckless indiscretion upon that subject. It is passing strange 
‘that a man so capable can commit so great a blunder as unnecessarily & unwisely to run in 
‘he face of so irresistable [sic] a current of public feeling. ... Do see Mr. Noah & beg him 
o save us from more mortification upon this subject that troubles us in the election field.” Van 
Buren to Churchill C. Cambreleng, Oct. 23, 1827, Van Buren Papers, 

5 William L. Marcy to Van Buren, Jan. 29, 1828, Van Buren Papers; Silas Wright to Flagg, 
Dec. 20, 1827, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library; Peter B. Porter to Henry Clay, Mar. 15, 
(828, Clay Papers, Library of Congress. 

8 Wright to Flagg, Dec. 20, 1827, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library. 

T Marcy to Van Buren, Jan. 29, 1828, Van Buren Papers, 

8 Eventually South Carolina replied with the “Exposition and Protest.” It was the best that 
could be done under the circumstances since secession or abandoning Jackson were out of the 
question at this time. 

9 Ta a letter to Benjamin Knower, Van Buren stated that the South would give him no 
trouble with respect to the tariff. See Knower to Van Buren, Jan. 27, 1828, Van Buren Papers. 

10 Richard K. Crallé, ed., The Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1854), HI, 48-49. 
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he would compel New England to join the South to crush the bill. In the 
West and Northwest the obloquy of defeat would rest on the New England 
Adams men; in the South the credit for defeat would go to the Jacksonians. 
But when this plot failed by the “unexpected” passage of the law, the interpre- 
tation continues, Van Buren quickly revamped his strategy and paraded’ the 
Jackson party before Westerners as their benefactor and before Southerners 
as their undaunted champion, betrayed by the wickedness of the administra- 
tion | party." 
his theory, though it sounds reasonable, contradicts the evidence of a 
relatively large number of documents written at the time by the men who 
were actually responsible for the enactment of this tariff and credits Van 
Buren with a “plot” that denies him all claim to political astuteness. An 
examination of the record shows that his actions and motives were quite 
different. 
en the first session of the Twentieth Congress convened in December, 
1827, there was little doubt that a new tariff would be attempted. The House 
committee on manufactures was therefore chosen by the speaker, Andrew 
Stevenson, with particular care. Although the majority of members were 
Jacksonians and pro-tariff, the committee continued under the chairmanship 
of Rollin C. Mallary of Vermont, an Adams supporter and a strong pro- 
onist, whom the speaker felt he could not honorably remove.” “We 
pushed to have Mallory [sic] displaced,” said Silas Wright, “and a true man 
put in his place. Perhaps the part of prudence has been pursued. ... We 
however suppose the committee is perfectly safe, and certain it is that there 
is but one anti-tariff man upon it.”" The remaining members comprised a 
majority of five Jacksonians, all of whom were judged to be “of the most 
ic materials in the hands of the leaders.”** The dominant figure of the 
ittee, and the man who later acknowledged his authorship of the 
> was the New Yorker and Regency member, Silas Wright, Jr. 
‘Born in Massachusetts, Wright moved to New York and later settled in 
where he studied law under the tutelage of Roger Skinner, an old 








Van Buren crony. Shortly after beginning his practice in Canton, St. Lawrence 
county, he was appointed surrogate, possibly at the direction of the Regency. 


This interpretation may be found in most standard texts. 

Stevenson had received many votes from the protariff men in his election as speaker in 
re for a promise to appoint a committee in favor of a protective measure, John Q. Adams, 
Memosrs (Philadelphia, 1874-77), VU, 369; Henry Storrs to ?, Dec. 15, 1827, Storrs Papers, 
New York Historical Society. 

13 Wright to Flagg, Dec. 13, 1827, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library. 
14 Storrs to ?, Dec. 15, 1827, Storrs Papers. Stephen Van Rensselaer told the President that 
Silas Wright was a “tool of Van Buren.” Adams, Memoirs, VII, 397. 
15 John A. Garraty, Silas Wright (New York, 1949), p. 61; Adams, Memoirs, VII, 397. 
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In 1823 he was elected to the state senate and three years later was sent to 
the House of Representatives.** Neither a political hack nor an unprincipled 
spoilsman, he placed great emphasis on party discipline. He himself was un- 
swervingly loyal to Van Buren and once declared that it was “a part of my 
political creed always to act with my honest friends, and to let the majority 
dictate that course of action.”* He was raised to membership in the Albany 
Regency and as a leader had occasion, during one political fight in the state 
legislature, to warn party members that they were “safe if they face the 
enemy, but that the first man we see step to the rear, we cut down.”** His 
friendship with Van Buren was as unique as it was long lasting. No other 
politician was as close to the Regency chieftain; certainly none was as faith- 
ful. In 1828 he was Van Buren’s liaison with the House committee on manu- 
factures. 

On December 31 Mallary asked the House to give his committee power 
to subpoena reports and hear testimony both for and against the contem- 
plated measure. Certain testy congressmen objected to the proposal as a crude 
device to waste time, but they were quickly overruled.*® The committee then 
proceeded to examine the petitions and memorials coming from all parts of 
the country, listen to the arguments of various witnesses, and study the 
documents submitted by the different governmental agencies.*® The object 
of this very modern practice was to weigh both sides, declared Wright, and 
try to “extract an honest and fair rule or rate of protection to the woolen 
manufacturers.” But they would not stop there, he said emphatically. They 
did not intend, in their “sympathy for manufactures, to overlook or forget 
the farmer.”** 

When the committee completed its self-imposed assignment and began 
the arduous task of writing a bill, the bland and smiling Van Buren was 
repeatedly seen “lurking” outside the committee room. He was in the habit, 
observed the Boston Massachusetts Journal, “of calling out the Jackson mem- 
bers of the committee daily, and many times a day, to hold talks. with them; 
and it is presumed that nothing important was done or has been reported, 
without his knowledge and consent.”** The Washington National Journal 


16 There is no need here to summarize Wright's full career in national and state politics. 
Suffice it to say that it was rather distinguished. His biographer, John A. Garraty, believes that 
had he lived he would have become a presidential candidate, 

17 Wright to Flagg, Dec. 20, 1827, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library. 

18 Wright to Flagg, Jan. 28, 1826, ibid. 

19 Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 889-90. 

20 American State Papers, Finance, V, 778 ff. 

31 Wright to Flagg, Jan, 16, 1828, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library. 

22 Quoted in the Washington National Journal, Feb. 19, 23, 1828. 
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cents per square yard, and those on hemp and flax were fixed at $45 per ton 
to bei increased $5 each year until a maximum of $60 was reached. Startling 
was the protection given raw wool. A charge of seven cents per pound was 
suggested, plus a 4o per cent ad valorem rate which would be increased 5 
per cent annually until it amounted to 50 per cent. On manufactured wool, 
however, the story was different. An involved schedule was set up, depending 
e price range, which did not begin to meet the bare minimum de- 
ed by producers?" The bill was thus generous to a fault except to the 
that possibly stood in greater need of protection than any other.** 
farmers, because of the preferred treatment given raw materials, were 
d at the prospect of the measure; but manufacturers, especially woolen 


















eb. 19, 23, 1828. 

ccording to Green, Van Buren wished to introduce McLane to a member of the com- 
McLane wanted the committee to interview a manufacturer from Delaware. Green went 
y that “not one word of conversation passed between either Mr. Van Buren or Mr. 
fand committee members] . . . relative to the provisions of the bill which the com- 
ould report, or even relative to the objects it would embrace.” United States Telegraph, 
, 1828. 

n the surface these rates seem to be close to the Harrisburg proposals. (These were 
up by some one hundred delegates from thirteen states, mecting in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
n July 30, 1827, petitioning Congress for an “early and effectual interposition” to sup- 
e woolen interests in the country. The proposals advocated protection generally but were 
ific with respect to raw wool and manufactured woolens, including a schedule of rates.) 
study of the schedule is necessary for an understanding of the important differences. 
. Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States (New York, 1931) gives 2 most satis- 
explanation of this highly complex problem, pp. 89-95. 

Ithough woolen mills had increased in number during the decade of the twenties, com- 
from abroad threatened their existence. Many new mills opened and shortly thereafter 
wn, the tariff of 1824 notwithstanding. Owners publicly aired their difficulties—for 
example, at the Harrisburg Convention in 1827—and demanded that Congress rescue them 
from their plight. 
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nanufacturers, distillers, rope makers, and shipbuilders, condemned it as 
worse than no tariff at all.” 

Did Wright and Van Buren purposely frame this bill to force the repre- 
entatives of the industrial areas to kill it? Not when such tactics would 
xcite New Yorkers and threaten the existence of the Albany Regency! Why 
hen did they refuse the wool manufacturer sufficient protection? And how 
sould they place heavy duties on hemp, molasses, sail duck, and iron when 
hey were fully aware that distillers, merchants, shipowners, and shipbuilders 
vould raise a howl that would be heard across the nation? 

The answer was very simple, according to Silas Wright; no fact was 
mitted from the committee’s deliberations. They started, he wrote, by raising 
he rates upon “all kinds of woolen cloths” as “high as our own friends in 
ennsylvania, Kentucky € Ohio would vote them.”** After that, he con- 
inued, they jumped the molasses rates in order to induce Westerners “to go 
‘or the woolens” provision. The hemp, lead, and flax rates were fixed for the 
dentical reason of meeting the conditions imposed by particular states as the 
orice of their support, and the duty on iron was “the Sine qua non with 

ennsylvania.” *° 

Thus, in order to raise the rate as far as they dared on woolen cloths, the 
committee had to increase the schedule of rates on one commodity after an- 
other until the measure was so rigged that it could be eased through Congress 
with a minimum of pressure and exertion. But there was more involved. The 
ll was meant to bribe the Middle and Western states into declaring for 
lackson in the forthcoming presidential race. For this reason raw materials 
ind certain manufactured goods such as iron were favored. New England, on 
he other hand, with its large number of distillers, merchants, shipbuilders, 
ind shipowners—and its preference for Adams—was to be discriminated 
against. 

When the partisans of the don in Congress read the lopsided 
sill, they were shocked and subsequently suspected the Jacksonians of plotting 
its destruction. “They do not really desire the passage of their own measure,” 
wrote Henry Clay, “and it may happen in the sequel that what is desired by 
neither party commands the support of both.”* Hezekiah Niles, perhaps the 
most vocal protectionist in the country, did not agree with Clay. “I will not 


27 Taussig says the ad on part of the duty was calculated to please the farmer and 
embarrass the manufacturers (p. 9 

28 Possibly, too, the delicate feelings of Southerners helped stay their generous hand, 

22 Wright to Flagg, Apr. 7, 1828, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library 

80 Clay to J. J. Crittenden, Feb. 14, 1828, quoted in Mrs. Chapman Coleman, The Life of 
lohn ]. Crittenden (Philadelphia, 1873), I, 67. 
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say this bill was reported to be defeated, but it will be, unless materially 
alterep.” ** 

Southerners, too, were appalled and incorrectly inferred that their Jack- 
sonian colleagues meant the bill as a ruse to fool constituents back home.”? 
They| futher reasoned that by simply beating off all efforts to amend and 
improve the bill that would make it more palatable to manufacturers, North- 
erners would join them on the final vote to kill it. No knowledge of a “plot” 
was necessary to tell them this. No “assurances” from Van Buren or anyone 
else were needed to show them what they must do, They had no choice. 

But had Clay, Southerners, and other skeptics looked to the activities of 
Van |Buren’s machine in New York, they would have had a more precise 
knowledge of the intentions of those managing the tariff’s progress through 
Congress. Early in the year the Regency-controlled New York legislature 
called on each congressman from that state “to make every proper exertion 
to effect such a revision of the tariff, as will afford a sufficient protection to 
the growers of wool, hemp and flax, and the manufacturers of iron and 
woollens.”** Obviously this resolution could never have been passed without 
Van Buren’s express consent. When Wright’s bill was reported out of com- 
it was endorsed in a circular letter and sent to every Jackson editor in 
York. The party’s newspaper organ, the Albany Argus, lauded the 











Republican representative. In addition, the newspaper warned that 
in administration men meant to strangle the bill “unless the advantages 


] ranks are firm,” he told Wright. “My notion is, that you should press 
ill, as you are doing, with such modifications as are obviously just, and 
e political spinners of the East go against it, it will require many long 
years to extricate them from the odium. I think you have them on the hip.” ** 
ebate on Wright’s bill opened in the House of Representatives on March 


Niles to John W. Taylor, Feb. 14, 1828, Taylor Papers, New York Historical Society. As 
can be seen, right from the outset there was much gossip about the intentions of the framers. 
of the gossip was based on nothing more substantial than pure supposition. 
2 John Tyler to Dr. Henry Curtis, Mar. 18, 1828, quoted in Lyon G. Tyler, The Letters and 
Times of the Tylers (Richmond, Va., 1884, 1896), II, 385. 
8 Albany Argus, Feb. 1, 1828. 

* Ibid., Feb, 8, 12, 29, 1828. 

Ambrose Spencer to John W. Taylor, Apr. 5, 1828, Taylor Papers. 
6 Flagg to Wright, Mar. 13, 16, 1828, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library, 
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when Mallary disclaimed all connection with the report of his committee. 
e denounced what the members had done and then proposed a series of 
nstructive amendments. His attack centered mainly on the woolens pro- 
sions, which had to be righted, he argued, if the American industrialists 
ere to secure adequate protection. Mallary was answered by Silas Wright in 
lengthy speech that took two days to deliver. Quoting largely from the 
stimony of witnesses heard by the committee, he insisted that the benefits 
o manufactures should be given with express reference to the effect upon 
riculture.” Enough wool, he contended, is grown in this country to satisfy 
e needs of our mills, and it cannot be the policy of this government to hand 
rer the industrial capital of the United States to the foreign exporters of 
w materials. “The American Manufacturer, has, by the bill as reported, all 
e protection which he swears he needs.” 

When Van Buren received a copy of his friend’s speech he promptly sent 
to the Regency with specific instructions. “1 send you the whole of Mr 
Trights speech. I hope our friends will immediately have it struck off & 
tensively circulated. This is the accepted time. Let the catastrophe follow 
stead of precede its appearance.” ** At once the Argus began printing copies. 
s editorials became wondrously solicitous of the farmer, condemned the 
[allary amendments in unqualified terms, and authoritatively pronounced 
¡e administration men to be the disguised opponents of protection. Only the 
‚cksonians, trumpeted the newspaper, were the “real friends of a national 
uf,” 

Although the Southerners in the House formed a solid phalanx to oppose 
1 corrective amendments to the bill, including Mallary's, they were loath to 
lay a purely defensive role. Impatient with the views of every congressman 
'ho differed with them, they at length seized the initiative and went to 
Vright with what they thought was an ultimatum. They would have no 
uisunderstanding of their position, and they warned him, or so Wright re- 
orted to Flagg, that any contemplated increase of their “burdens by a still 
ırther increase upon the woollens” would force them to join “the Eastern” 
:presentatives of the manufacturing and commercial New England states. 
‘ogether the Southerners and Easterners would move to strike out the mo- 
isses, iron, hemp, and flax provisions. If they were successful, Wright went 
n to state, the Jacksonians from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky would 
o the rest of the way and kill what remained.” It was an idle threat since 


87 Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 1836-70. 

38 Van Buren to Flagg, Mar. 31, 1828, Flagg Papers, Columbia University Library. 
89 Apr. 4, 8, 11, 22, 1828. 

40 Wright to Flagg, Apr. 7, 1828, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library. 
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most Southerners were extremely reluctant to join New Englanders in any 
kind of action; besides, they believed that the unamended measure was mor: 
certain of quick defeat. 

e threat, so-called, intimidated no one, least of all Van Buren. He hac 
no intention of increasing the rate on woolen manufactures and consequently 
on April 9, 1828, the Mallary amendments were defeated in toto. 

espite this initial victory, Wright was still perturbed about a possibl 
East}South alliance against the tariff and discussed his fears with Flagg. “I 
is still in the power of the Eastern and Southern men to destroy the bill,” h 
wrote, “and the Eastern men will do it if the Southern will help them.” * 
These fears, possibly shared by Van Buren, may account for the sudden in 
troduction of an amendment to reduce the duty on raw wool by three cents 
Perhaps it was felt that the reduction would attract a few New Englan 
votes. Perhaps it was intended as added guarantee against a possible East 
South alliance. In any event the amendment passed, but by the closest possibl 
margin. A single vote separated it from defeat. 

By now a few New England representatives began wondering whethe 
they could accept the tariff in its present form. “Can we go the hemp, iron 
spirit and molasses,” asked Daniel Webster, “for the sake of any wooler 
bill?’f* A good many other men asked themselves the same question, anc 
on April 22 they gave their collective answer. By the vote of 105 to 94 th: 
bill carried through the House. Almost the entire delegations from the West 
ern and Middle states supported the measure. New England was split. Al 
the Sputhern representatives, with the exception of three, remained obdurati 
to the end. 

In high spirits Wright notified the Regency of their victory. “May it liv 
through the Senate, but I fear and tremble. We have made a few of th 
Yankees swallow, though most of them have voted against the bill. If ou 
friends wish to do any thing further on this subject, they should recom 
mend to the Senate the passage of the bill in its present shape.” * 

right had reason to “fear and tremble.” It was the considered opinios 
of most congressmen that the tariff could never meet the acid test o 
Senate approval.** There the Southerners were proportionately in greate 
numbers and much more confident of themselves. A few of them excelle« 
in parliamentary debate and were gifted with speaking talents of the highes 


41 Wright to Flagg, Apr. 13, 1828, ibid. 

42 Webster to Joseph E. Sprague, Apr. 13, 1828, quoted in Claude H. Van Tyne, ed., TA 
Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), pp. 135-36. 

43 Wright to Flagg, Apr. 22, 1828, Flagg Papers, New York Public Library, 

44 Michael Hoffman to Flagg, Apr. 27, 1828, 1bid,; Adams, Memoirs, VII, 531. 
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order. With Vice-President John C. Calhoun as presiding officer, to dispose 
of all ties, the balance was weighted in their favor. 

The bill went first to the Senate committee on manufactures and on May 
5 was reported out. Accompanying it were seventeen amendments to bring 
the tariff closer to the hopes and wishes of the commercial and manufacturing 
classes of the country. With cool, calculating logic, never deviating from 
their original position, Southern senators assured themselves that its “fate” 
rested on their “ability to preserve the bill in its present shape. If we can do 
so, it will be rejected.” * | 

The task of protecting the measure and ensuring its swift passage in the 
Senate fell squarely on Van Buren. Almost immediately upon hearing the 
committee’s report and examining the proposed amendments, he was at work 
devising some form of strategy. Early in May he questioned Silas Wright 
about the number of people in New York engaged in the iron, wool growing, 
and wool manufacturing industries. He was told that some “20,000 operation 
hands” were making iron, while approximately “40 persons,” with a capital 
averaging $40,000 each, operated woolen factories. As to “wool raisers,” 
Wright did not know the precise number but estimated that there were at 
least six and a half million sheep in New York.** Van Buren did not state in 
writing what he planned to do with these figures, but it appears likely that 
they were to justify his strategic move of accepting the recommendations of 
the committee on manufactures where they applied to woolens. He could 
not lower the rates on raw materials without offending his political friends 
in the West. Since wool constituted the greatest point of controversy, and 
since the rate on raw wool had already been lowered in the House, the obvious 


move was to raise the rate on woolen manufactures. Although he stated 


emphatically that he would have “preferred to pass that Bill in the shape in 
which it came to us,”* and although he had no desire to grant any favor to 
New Englanders, he had to make some change in order to counter the strong 
opposition which was prepared to crush the tariff. When Wright was in- 


-formed of the move he undoubtedly experienced a sense of disappointment, 


since he had expressed the hope that his bill would survive the Senate un- 
amended. He was enough of a realist, however, to recognize with Van Buren 
that the change was essential if they were going to accomplish their primary 
purpose of enacting a tariff during that session of Congress. 

Once he committed himself to adjusting the woolens schedule, Van Buren 


45 John Tyler to Dr. Henry Curtis, May 1, 1828, quoted in Tyler, Letters, I, 387. 

40 Van Buren to Wright, Wright to Van Buren, May, 1828, Van Buren Papers. 

47 Van Buren, “Notes,” dated May, 1828, Van Buren Papers. He also collected 2 number 
of extracts from the writings of Washington, the elder Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, which 
favored a tariff. He appeared to be gathering material to justify his entire position. 
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was faced with the problem of dealing with his colleagues from Pennsylvania, 
issouri, Kentucky, and Ohio. They had long since declared that the woolen 
duties were as high as they would vote them. He spoke with them, or so it 
can|be presumed from the remark of one senator.“* No record exists of what 
Van Buren said or what reaction he received, but in all probability he pre- 
sented them with the choice of greater protection for the woolens industry or 
no |bill at all. Whatever arguments he employed must have been con- 
vineing. When the vote was taken on May 6 to raise the duty on manufac- 
tur¢d wool to a 40 per cent ad valorem rate with a 5 per cent increase each 
until it reached 50 per cent, the amendment passed, 24 to 22.“ 

This was the decisive vote! A few Southerners, in their anger and bitter- 
ness, made all sorts of wild charges, particularly against Van Buren, and their 
accusations did not abate with time. What had happened was all too 













ended. Now the measure had been sufficiently improved to give many 
Englanders a plausible excuse for accepting it.*” One Massachusetts manu- 
er informed Representative John Bailey that he was “perfectly satisfied 
the Bill as amended in the Senate.”™ 

ere followed, just as the Southerners had threatened, the inevitable 
cks on molasses, hemp, and other indispensable provisions of the measure, 
but they were beaten down.™ During the voting on these important amend- 
ments Van Buren switched sides, and the switch was most significant. He 
voted for the woolens amendment, but against all the others. Had he really 
wished to kill the bill, as has been claimed, he could easily have done so by 
opposing the woolens revision.” The resulting tie would have been broken 
by Calhoun and the amendment defeated."* Without the improved woolens 


148 The remark had to do with Van Buren’s efforts at conciliation regarding the spirits pro- 

vision. The New York senator claimed that “the manufacturer of rum would receive an en- 

gement from the duty on foreign spirits.” Senator Henry S. Foote of Connecticut all but 

lau in his face, See Foote’s remarks on the Senate floor, May 8, 1828, Register of Debates, 
20 Cong., I sess. P. 74 48. 


ister furnished most of the voting information used in this paper. 







51 Samuel Babcock to John Bailey, May 7, 1828; J. B. David to Bailey, May 21, 1828, Bailey 
, Massachusetts Historical Society; Thomas Cooper to Gulian C. Verplanck, May 15, 1828, 


62 Of the seventeen amendments suggested by the Senate committee, ten were defeated. 

58 aoe he could have induced his friend Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire to do the killing 
Woodbury voted against the final tariff even though he voted for the various amend- 

ts ae improve the schedules, including the woolens. His vote was opposite to Van Buren’s 

_ on every important amendment except the woolens. 

54 Calhoun, Works, IH, 50, 51. 
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schedule, Webster and other New England senators would have joined South- 
erners on the final vote and rejected the entire tariff." 

Because Van Buren switched sides and was seemingly inconsistent in his 
voting on the amendments he was accused of deception. Senator Tazewell of 
Virginia supposedly cornered him one day and said: “Sir, you have deceived 
me once; that was your fault; but if you deceive me again the fault will be 
mine.” Actually Van Buren’s voting was quite consistent with his desire to 
see the tariff safely through Congress, There was never any deception; South- 
erners simply chose to believe that there was. 

On May 13, after a vain attempt by Robert Y. Hayne to postpone action 
indefinitely, the entire measure came up for a final vote and passed by the 
count of 26 to 21.* The voting by senators from the different sections of the 
nation followed a pattern that had been established at the beginning of the 
decade, but the hostility of the South and the indecision of New England 
had at last been overcome. 

The House of Representatives took exception to two minor Senate amend- 
ments, but a compromise was worked out in committee.”* With respect to 
the woolens, Richard Wilde of Georgia moved a change from the Senate’s 
40 per cent ad valorem to a 30 per cent ad valorem in order to “test the 
principle, and allow him time to discuss the merits of the bill.” But his pro- 
posal was rejected, 44 to 83, and the Senate’s amendment sustained, 85 to 44. 
Wright voted with the majority in both instances.” 

Many genuine friends of the protective system were disgusted with the 
tariff of 1828, and they called it “abominable.” Few newspaper editors dared 
to defend it, although Van Buren’s organ was an exception. The Albany 
Argus ascribed to the Jacksonian Congress “the merit of having given to the 
country a national tariff, which protects, with a just and natural equality, all 
the great interests of the nation.” 

Van Buren’s studied course of action is fairly discernible during these 
months of conflict. Because of conditions in New York he was obliged to raise 


55 The Works of Daniel Webster (Boston, 1853), I, WE Webster is very clear that without 
this amendment he would have voted against the final bill. S ce also Taussig, Tariff, p. 101. ' 

58 Tyler, Letters, ID, 69 n. 

57 Daniel Webster, Thomas Hart Benton, John Eaton, and Van Buren were among the 
majority. 

58 McDuflie moved that the House insist on disagreement to the third and fifth amendments. 
(Woolens was the fourth amendment). Wright objected “not upon the ground of any principle 
contained in the bill, but from the risk of its failing entirely.” In the final compromise, the fifth 
amendment was adhered to but the third was slightly revised. Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 1 
sess., p. 2576. 

68 Ibid., pp. 2700, 2708. 

60 May 20, 1828. For the opposite view see Niles’ Weekly Register, May 17, June 28, July 26, 
1828. 


election to the presidency in 1828. Quite certain of the South’s loyalty to his 
candidate, he framed a bill to win votes in those sections where he believed 
the general needed them most. New England was discounted as unalterably 
attadhed to Adams. The Western, Northwestern, and Middle states, there- 
fore, became the object of his schemes. With farmers he was magnanimous.” 
Then he raised the duties on the principal commodities of Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and Indiana in the hope that 
thes¢ states would reciprocate by voting the Jackson ticket. After that, it was 
a matter of jockeying a few rates up and down to win passage of the bill 
through Congress. 

t no time did Van Buren intend to defeat this tariff. His own words 
and factions at the time, and those of his closest friends, amply document this 
fact.f? Unfortunately, the bill proved to be intensely sectional in character, and 
later, when he was spoken of as a candidate for the presidency, he tried to lie 
his way out of an embarrassing situation. Southerners, particularly, had long 
memories and did not forget what they came to believe was their “betrayal.” 


= Calhoun never ceased grinding his teeth over this “Northern perfidy,” 
w 
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the tariff; but simultaneously he used the issue to promote Andrew Jackson’s 
e Be 


but jhis opinions were certainly not typical of Southern feeling toward 
Van Buren personally. His charges were repeated almost verbatim by future 
historians even though Calhoun admitted that they were not based on his 
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own personal knowledge.”** As a matter of fact, in 1828 many Southerners 
were so well disposed toward Van Buren that his cooperation was asked “in 
soothing over Southern friends under their fears & sufferings by the... 
Tae 

Ih later years, when he was running for the presidency, Van Buren swore 
that|he had been forced to support the measure on orders from the New 
York legislature.” But when the New York American made this same 
charge in 1828, the Argus attacked the newspaper and called the editor a 


“falsifier.”*% In 1829, Van Buren “authorized a public and direct denial” ® 






81 He believed this was fundamentally Jeffersonian in concept, and Van Buren prided himself 


cere and dedicated follower of Jefferson’s political philosophy. It should also be mentioned 
e had a $20,000 investment in sheep raising. Speech delivered by Van Buren in Albany 
ly 10, 1827, Albany Argus, July 24, 1827. 
"I know,” said Wright to Speaker Stevenson, “. . . that we are going to pass a tariff... .” 
Gordon Bennett, manuscript diary, entry for June 12, 1831, New York Public Library. 
Calhoun, Works, UL, 48-49. 
' Woodbury to Van Buren, July 1, 1828, Van Buren Papers. 
Van Buren, “Notes,” dated Aug. 4, 1840; Wright to J. S. Watkins, Feb. 9, 1835, Van 
Buren Papers; Marcy to Knower, May 6, 1832, Marcy Papers, Library of Congress; Thomas Hart 
Benton, Mr. Benton’s Letter to Major General Davis ... (Washington, D. C., 1835), pp. 9-10. 
6% Albany Argus, May 20, Oct. 31, 1828, 
91 Thid., Mar. 3, 1829. 
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that he either opposed the Tariff of Abominations or voted for it solely in 
compliance with the wishes of New York.® 

Despite some abuse, he did gain a number of friends by his tariff stand. 
New England, which was undergoing an economic transformation, later be- 
came a confirmed advocate of the protective system. To Edward Everett this 
had unfortunate political consequences because everyone knew that “Van B 
is of course stronger in all the tariff States.”* In Congress, there was “much 
good feeling in all the NE delegation for Mr V. B.,” wrote another repre- 
sentative. “On the subject of the Tariff and internal improvements, the feel- 
ings of the western states the middle & N England states are tn almost perfect 
consonance” 

By and large, in 1828, Van Buren was eminently satisfied with his work 
on the tariff. He had avoided party conflict on the issue in New York and 
had removed its usefulness to the administration in the campaign. Jackson 
did win the West and Northwest in the election of 1828, although his own 
personal popularity probably had more to do with it than the Tariff of 
Abominations. What is important, however, is that Van Buren thought the 
tariff would play a more decisive part than it actually did. As an example of 
his political astuteness it was one of his most successful accomplishments. It 
was also one of the most dangerous issues he ever tampered with in his life. 
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68 Van Buren had been shrewd enough, however, to lay his instructions on the table during 
the tariff debate and “point to them, as his power of attorney, and as containing the directions 
for his vote.” The words within quotation marks are those of Daniel Webster made on the 
Senate floor, May 9, 1828. Register of Debates, 20 Cong., 1 sess., p. 750. 
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George Grenville’s Revenue Measures: 
A Drain on Colonial Specie? 
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VING achieved a major revision in British policy for the American 
colonies with the enactment of the Molasses Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act 
of| the following year, George Grenville, the first lord of the Treasury, had 
some cause for satisfaction. After the passage of his final American revenue 
sure, as chancellor of the Exchequer’ he wrote to his predecessor late in 
ch, 1765, that “we are drawing towards the close of our Public Busyness,” 
which had passed, he felt, at least “as well as could be expected.”* Ironically, 
e minister was shortly to fall from power ostensibly on the issue of the 
Regency bill, an item he had flattered himself would not meet with the difh- 
culties with which it was afterwards attended.* This might also have been 
id of his latest revenue measure for the colonies, the Stamp Act, but there 
some justification for the minister’s satisfaction, for there was at the time 
little to indicate that the American tax would raise the controversy it subse- 
quently did. 
In view of the state of British finances, Grenville could survey the accom- 
plishments of his administration with justifiable pride. Faced with the prob- 
lem of the heavy financial burden on Great Britain after the Seven Years’ 
ar, he could note with evident satisfaction to one of his secretaries at the 
reasury, Charles Jenkinson, that the disposable surplus, consigned to the 
g fund to retire the national debt, stood at £170,000 more for the first 
arter of 1765 than for the same period of the previous year.* The beneficial 
= of the British finances was due, in part, to the decision to relieve the 
burden on the mother country by taxing the American colonies for the sup- 








1 Grenville was the first man since Henry Pelham, who died in 1754, to be concurrently 
st lord of the Treasury and chancellor of the Exchequer. 
2 Grenville to Francis Dashwood, Baron Le Despencer, Mar, 28, 1765, George Grenville 
k, St. 7, Vol. II, Stowe Collection, The Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. Selec- 
from the Grenville Letterbook are quoted with the permission of The Huntington Library. 
® Grenville to James, Lord Strange, May 23, 1765, 1b1d. 
4 Grenville to Jenkinson, Apr. 11, 1765, tbid. 
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port of the royal garrisons to be stationed in the territories in North Ámerica 
acquired from France and Spain at the Peace of Paris in 1763.” 

The decision to tax the colonists for the defense of North America had 
not originated with the Grenville ministry; it was a legacy from the preceding 
administration of the Earl of Bute, This is clearly revealed by an episode in 
the last month of the Bute regime, when Charles Townshend, the erratic first 
lord of trade, proposed that the Molasses Act of 1733 (6 Geo. I, c. 13) be 
amended and that the duty on molasses be lowered to ensure more effective 
payment of the tax. No action was taken on Townshend's apparently unau- 
thorized proposal, for the matter was deferred until the following session. 
The prominent members of the ministry in attendance in the House of Com- 
mons at the time Townshend made his proposal had not supported the first 
lord of trade. When informed of the incident, George IN himself was 
incensed at Townshend’s behavior. He wrote Bute that not only the Treasury 
members but the prominent administration leaders in the House should have 
spoken out on the matter of an American tax, for “this subject was new to 
none,” having been considered “this whole winter.” All ought to have 
declared, the king felt, that during the next parliamentary session “some 
tax” would be introduced in the House of Commons but that more informa- 
tion would be required before a proper measure could be presented.” It fell to 
Grenville as the first lord of the Treasury and chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the succeeding ministry to obtain the necessary information and to put 
through legislation to implement the decision arrived at during the Bute 
administration. It is doubtful whether Bute, the Scot amateur at the Treasury, 
and Sir Francis Dashwood, the notorious dilettante at the Exchequer, who 
preceded Grenville in office, had the acumen or ability for this purpose. 


5 Victor L. Johnson, “Internal Financial Reform or External Taxation: Britain’s Fiscal Choice, 
1763,” American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, KCVOI (1954), 31-37, argues that internal 
financial reform would have met the need for imperial revenue, The above cited estimate, how- 
ever, demonstrates that British revenue was sufficient to defray the cost of the American army. 
A principle was at stake for, as Grenville declared to the House of Commons in January and 
February, 1767, the colonies should help pay for the cost of their own defense. See the account 
of the debates at that time given in William Rouet to Baron Mure, Jan. a7 and Feb. 21, 1767, 
Caldwell Family Papers, Selections from the Family Papers Preserved at Caldwell, ed. William 
Mure (2 vols. in 3 pts., Glascow, 1854), O, Pt. ii, 100-101, 107-108; Grenville to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Jan. 27, 1767, Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Marquess of Lothian Preserved at Blicking Hall (London, 1905), = 275; 
and William Samuel Johnson to Jared Ingersoll, Feb. 28 [should be Feb, 18], 1767, W 
Samuel Johnson Papers, “Letters by, 1767-1793,” Vol. II, Connecticut Historical Society, Hart- 
ford. In commenting on sentiment in the House of Commons in 1764, Jasper Mauduit, colonial 
agent for Massachusetts, said that no “Man of Consequence” would “stand in bis place” and 
declare that America must not bear at least the greater part of its own government. Mauduit to 
the speaker of the Massachusetts Assembly, Apr. 7, 1764, Jasper Mauduiz Agent in London for 
the Province of the Massachusetts Bay 1762-1765, Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 
LXXI (Boston, 1918), 147n. 

6 George II to the Earl of Bute, Mar. ?, 1763, Letters from George Ill to Lord Bute, 1756- 
1766, ed, Romney Sedgwick (London, 1939), pp. 201-202. 
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e specific task of devising the new American revenue measures fell to 
Grenville's secretaries at the Treasury, Charles Jenkinson and Thomas 
Whately. In the course of his investigations on the suitability of a stamp duty 
e colonies, the latter corresponded with friends in America seeking 
tion on the probable revenue to be expected from such a measure. It 
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ple, surveyor general of the customs for the Northern District in Amer- 
t the money raised by the projected revenue bills would be applied for 


e colonies and consequently would not be “drawn out of them.” The 
effect of the tax, he predicted, would be that Great Britain would send 
uch less money to America for the support of the troops than before. 
r all, be reflected, “we shall still send by much the greater part of the 
money required for that purpose.”* 

t was not until after the passage of the Stamp Act, however, that the 
Treasury took specific measures to implement the procedure suggested by 
Whately in his correspondence with Temple. Grenville himself, exhausted 
by ithe parliamentary session and suffering from a severe cold, retired to his 
country seat to recover. While at Wotton he continued to receive reports from 
his| subordinates on the status of Treasury affairs, and he was able to write 
Jenkinson on April 11 of his satisfaction on the state of the finances.” That 
same day he notified Whately that he had “once or twice” spoken to Jenkin- 
son about writing the commissioners of the customs “to stop the- money 
received for the Customs in America” from being remitted to England and 
“for settling that matter with the [Army] Pay Office” so that all “those Sums 
whatever they shall be” might be applied to the public service in America 
and “replaced here.” Grenville had forgotten to mention this matter in his 
letter that day to Jenkinson. He now ordered Whately to refer the affair to 
his fellow secretary and to “let me know what has been done in it as no Time 
- be lost,” for if not prevented, money might be soon remitted to Eng- 
land on that account, he warned. This would “occasion great Clamour,” he 
predicted, and would “give just Cause of Complaint as being contrary, to 
i was publicly declared upon this Subject.” *° 


T Whately to John Temple, Nov. 5, 1764, The Bowdoin and Temple Papers, Massachusetts 
torical Society, Collections, 6th ser., IX (Boston, 1897), 38. 

8 Whately to Temple, nd., ibid., p. 51. 

9 Grenville to Jenkinson, Apr. 11, 1765, Grenville Letterbook, St. 7, Vol. II, 

10 Grenville to Whately, Apr. 11, 1765, fid. 
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Two days later Jenkinson informed the first lord of the Treasury that 
he had “settled a plan for remitting the American Revenue.” It concerned 
no one, he wrote, but the receiver general of the customs and those persons 
who had contracted to remit the pay of the troops. Jenkinson had drafted a 
letter to the commissioners of the customs, so that they might apprise their 
collectors in America of the intention of the Treasury, but had not dared to 
order them “expressly not to send any money home” for he had thought this 
“too delicate a point to be the subject of an express order.” Nevertheless, he 
had endeavored to “convey that meaning” and had explained it more fully 
to officials in the Custom House. Moreover, he suggested, it was too late to 
prevent the sending to England of any money that might arise out of the 
settlement of the finances for the April quarter. There would be sufficient 
time, he pointed out, after the meeting of the Treasury Board, to send instruc- 
tions that would regulate the payments from America for the quarter ending 
July 5." 

Later that spring, the provisions of the plan developed by Jenkinson were 
more fully explained by his fellow secretary at the Treasury when Whately 
again wrote to the surveyor general of the customs for the Northern District 
in America. Whately found that the colonists were still alarmed at the idea 
that America would be drained of money by the new taxes. “The fact is,” he 
informed John Temple, “that no more will be remitted hither than will just 
be sufficient to pay the expence of office here”—which he expected would be 
an “inconsiderable” amount. Notwithstanding all of the new duties, “a very 
considerable remittance” must still be made to America for the support of the 
military establishment, he pointed out, estimating that at least two thirds of 
the current expenditure would continue to be met by Great Britain. Specu- 
lating that the “Colonies will not furnish one third of the present expence,” 
he then outlined the procedure by which the money raised by the American 
taxes would be employed. Under this plan the paymaster general, desiring to 
remit money for subsistance and other expenses, would apply to the commis- 
sioners of customs or stamps for bills or orders upon their colonies. In conse- 
quence, these officials would pay over the money in their hands to the deputy 
paymaster. Whatever sums should be thus advanced in America would be 
paid in England by the paymaster general to the commissioners of customs 
or stamps who would then pay the same amount into the Exchequer as 
American revenue.” 

Almost the last act of the Treasury under the Grenville regime was to 

11 Jenkinson to Grenville, Apr. 13, 1765, The Jenkinson Papers 1760-1766, ed. Ninetta S. 


Jucker (London, 1949), p. 360. 
12 Whately to Temple, June 12, 1765, Bowdoin and Temple Papers, p. 59. 
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issue definite instructions to ensure that money raised in the colonies by the 
new |revenue measures would not leave America. On the very day, July 10, 
1765, that Grenville was ordered to relinquish his seal of office,** Whately 
wrote to the stamp commissioners that it was the opinion of the Treasury 
Board that all of the produce of the American duties “arisen or to arise by 
Virtue of any British Act of Parliament and appropriated to the publick 
Service” should be paid to the deputy paymaster in America or to the per- 
sons|authorized by that official to receive the revenue in order that the duties 
t at all times be immediately applied to defray the subsistence of the 
troops and any military expenses incurred in the colonies. An order had 
already been sent to the paymaster general in England directing him to trans- 
mit ¡instructions to the deputy paymaster to receive such sums as the dis- 
tributors of the stamps should have to remit to England, issuing to the dis- 
tributors bills upon the paymaster general for the sums to be received, 
payable to the receiver general of the Stamp Office. The money was to be 
applied to the paymaster of the forces and to be accounted for by the deputy 
paymaster as if he had received the same amount from the paymaster in 
England. The stamp commissioners were now directed to give notice of the 
arrangement to their officers in the colonies. The commissioners were to 
transmit to their subordinates proper instructions to pay over such sums as 
they should receive in account of their revenue to the deputy paymaster, tak- 
ing |bills upon the paymaster general payable to the receiver general of the 
p Office.** 

e point became an academic one in the North American colonies in 
of the fact that the stamp duties were not collected because of the wide- 
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go far to discount the contention of some historians, such as Andrews, 
iller, and Van Tyne,” that the British revenue measures would have 


view of Channing and Gipson,** based on the Whately letters, seems 
the more valid statement of the case. What has not been noted by his- 
s hitherto are the facts presented above, that Grenville was particularly 


cra 


See the entry for July 10, 1765, in “Mr. Grenville’s Diary of Memorable Transactions,” 


4 Whately to the Stamp Commissioners, July 10, 1765, Public Record Office, Treasury Board 
I, bundle 439, ff. 94-95, transcript in Library of Congress. 

5 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Background of the American Revolution (New 
, Conn., 1924), p. 137; John C. Miller, Origins of the American Revolution (Boston, 


6 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1921-32), II, 44; 
nce H. Gipson, The Coming of the Revolution, 1763-1775 (New York, 1954), p. 79. 
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aware of the danger to the colonial economy presented by his revenue meas- 
ures and that the Treasury under his administration developed a specific 
procedure to prevent specie being drained from the colonies. As designed, 
Grenville's American taxes were intended to defray the expenses of the royal 
army for the protection of the North American continent, and the revenue 
raised for this purpose would have remained in the colonies. 
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CONTEMPORARY histories of the American Revolution have suffered 
severely from the ravages of modern criticism. In fact, no fewer than nine of 
tha histories of the Revolution written during the Revolution and in the 
half-century following it have now been found to be plagiarized. So general 
was the practice that one is led to the conclusion that it was the rule rather 
than the exception. Probably the explanation of this spate of plagiarized his- 
tories is found in the great demand for reading material (particularly about 
erica) and the numerous difficulties attached to producing scholarly 
work. The would-be historian was strongly tempted to forego the work and 
expense of sound research for the quicker and less burdensome paste-pot and 
rs method. 

r. Orin G. Libby was the first to undertake a thorough critical investi- 
gation of these early American histories. His efforts were well rewarded. 
Seven histories of the Revolution whose reliability had not previously been 
questioned were found to have been plagiarized in sufficient degrees to 
destroy their value as usable sources of the Revolution.* The most notable of 
this group were the works of William Gordon and David Ramsay. The prin- 
cipal source of all these pseudo histories was the Annual Register? More 


The purpose of this article is to reevaluate Stedman’s History as a source of the American 
Revolution. It is not intended that the observations made should carry with them an cthical 
judgment of Stedman or of his contemporaries, 

Dr. Libby's findings are to be found in three articles: “A Critical Examination of William 
Gordon’s History of the American Revolution,” Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 






ciatibn, I (1899), 367-88; “Some Pseudo Histories of the American Revolution,” Transactions of 
the isconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XIII, pt. 1 (1900), 419-25; “Ramsay as a 
P ist,” American Historical Review, VIL (x902), 697—703. The seven pseudo histories are: 


Gordon, The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Independence of 


His of the American Revolution (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1789; London, 1793); William 
, The History of America (2 vols., London, 1778), Appendix; James Murray, Impartial 
History of the Present War in America (3 vols., Newcastle upon the Tyne, ca. 1778); anon., 
An Impartial History of the War in America between Great Britain and Her Colonies from its 
Commencement to the end of the year 1779 (London, 1780); anon., The History of the Origin, 
Rise, and Progress of the War in America between Great Britain and Her Colonies, from tis 
Commencement tn the Year 1764 to the time of General Gage's Arrival at Boston in 1774 
(London, n.d.; Boston, 1780); anon., The History of the War in America between Great 
in and Her Colonies from its commencement to the end of the Year 1778 (a vols., Dublin, 
1779; London, 1780; Boston, 1781). 

The Annual Register, Or A View of the History, Politics, and Literature, For the Year 1758 
—( 4th ed., London, 1758—). 
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recent investigations have added substantially to the findings of Dr. Libby. 
John Marshall’s Life of Washington—long credited as “able, accurate, and 
comprehensive”—was found to have been primarily a compilation of the 
Annual Register and other secondary sources.? A recent addition to the list 
was Thomas Anburey's Travels Through the Interior Parts of Ámerica, 
long considered a primary source of some consequence.* The addition of 
Anburey's Travels brought the total number of plagiarized histories of the 
Revolution to nine—all based in large part upon the Annual Register. 

Clearly, the Annual Register emerges as a source of first importance. It 
was begun in England in 1758, by Robert Dodsley, with Edmund Burke as 
editor, a position he held for almost thirty years. Among the subjects covered 
—natural history, poetry, essays, book reviews—there appeared a series of 
chapters entitled “The History Of Europe.” These pages contained a serial 
account of historical events of a miscellaneous nature. During the years of the 
Revolution, they were devoted to describing the events of the war between 
England and her colonies. These convenient accounts served as the main 
source of the histories mentioned. 

In light of the questionable practices of these early historians, it is remark- 
able that any history of that period could have emerged with its reputation 
unscathed. Such, however, has been the case with Charles Stedman’s History 
of the American War. This work has not only retained a reputation for 
veracity but has, by process of elimination, become one of the two most 
respected contemporary accounts of the Revolution (the other being the 
Annual Register) and as such has been employed frequently as a trustworthy 
source. Although there is apparently unanimous agreement among bibli- 
ographers regarding the merit of Stedman’s History,® it is contended here 


8 William Foran, “John Marshall as a Historian,” American Historical Review, XLII (Oct, 
1937), 51-64. 

tW. J. Bell, Jr., “Thomas Anburey’s “Travels Through America’: A Note On Eighteenth- 
Century Plagiarism,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXVI (1943), 23-36. 

5 The History of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the American War (2 vals., Lon- 
don, 1794). 

6 There seems to be no dissenting voice among bibliographers as to the quality of Stedman’s 
History. Joseph Sabin refers to it as “the best contemporary account of the revolution written 
from the British side.” Dictionary of Books Relating to America (29 vols., New York, 1868- 
1936), XXII, 313. Obadia Rich has high praise for Stedman's method and scholarship: “Mr, 
Stedman has entitled himself to considerable praise; his language is correct and animated and 
he has exemplified much diligence in collecting and much judgment in arranging, the materials 
which compose this interesting portion of history.’ Bibliotheca Americana Nova (8 vols., Lon- 
don, 1832), I, 385. Justin Winsor maintains that Stedman’s publication is the “only other impor- 
tant History of the American War from the British side [the other being the now discredited 
work of William Gordon].” Narrative And Critical History of America (8 vols., Boston, 1887), 
VI, 518. The Bibliography of British History states that Stedman’s account is “the most reliable 
contemporary history [of the Revolution].” Stanley Pargellis and D. J. Medley, eds., Bibliography 
of British History: The Eighteenth Century, 1714-1789 (2 vols., Oxford, 1951). Recent bibli- 
ographies do not question the reliability of Stedman’s publication. 
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that; the reputation of this work is not fully warranted by the facts and that 
its present high evaluation must be severely qualified. 

But before proceeding to the critical evaluation of Stedman’s History, a 
pertinent preliminary problem must be dealt with. Although Charles Sted- 
man’s name appears on the title page of the History, several bibliographical 
authorities attribute the real authorship to one William Thomson. William 
Lowndes states that the work “was compiled by W™ Thomson L. L. D. 

arquis of Townsend.”” Probably on Lowndes’ authority, this work was 
entered under the name of William Thomson in the British Museum 
Catalogue; Cushing as well as Halkett and Laing list William Thomson as 
the/author.® Justin Winsor does not attribute the authorship of the History 
to ‘Thomson but implies that Stedman may not have been the author: “Who- 
ever the author of the text may have been, the writer of many of the notes in 
the|part devoted to the war in the South was undoubtedly an onlooker.”* 
natever has been said to the contrary, there are several sound reasons for 
believing that Charles Stedman was the author:*” (1) Stedman’s obituary 
in Vhe Gentleman's Magazine indicates that Stedman was considered by his 
contemporaries to be the author of the History. (2) Sir Henry Clinton in his 
Observations On Mr. Stedman's History Of The American War” refers 
consistently to Stedman as the author. Clinton’s position in the British 
Army and his personal interest in the History give his opinion added 
we ght. (3) The text of the History states quite clearly that the author was a 
commissary under Cornwallis in the Southern theater of operations.** Such 
a fact is consistent with Stedman’s military career as established by other 
sources, Since William Thomson was not a participant in the war, his author- 
ship, if not entirely precluded, is at least highly inconsistent with internal 
evidence. (4) Evidence found in contemporary correspondence confirms Sted- 
man’s authorship. The following is an excerpt from a letter written by Ann 
Maria Clifton, an acquaintance of the Stedman family, to Elizabeth Fergus- 


sor: 


Bibliographer's Manual Of English Literature (6 vols., London, 1890), V, 2504. 

William Cushing, Initials and Pseudonyms: A Dictionary Oj Literary Disguises (New 
Y 1885), First Series, 274; Samuel Halkett and John Laing, Dictionary Of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous English Literature (rev, ed., 7 vols., Edinburgh, 1926-34), HI, 87. All three are 
cited in Sabin, Dictionary, XXII, 314. 

Winsor, loc. cit. 

0 Points x and 2 are presented by Sabin (Dictionary, XXTH, 314) as indications of Stedman's 
authorship. In addition, he mentions that the note on Stedman in the Dictionary of National 
ee aphy claims him as the author, while the sketch of William Thomson in the same publi- 

n makes no mention of the History of the American War. Sabin was inclined to accept Sted- 

as the author, although he withheld final judgment in the matter. 

11 (London, 1794). 
12 For an example of this internal evidence see Vol. II, 319. 
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With respect to Mr. Stedmans being the Author of the History you mention I am 
not certain, I have heard it ascribed to his Father, but I fancy he had not so much 
industry and the peculiar circumstances of the Son confin’d by Ill health, to a 
retired situation in the country, on a small pension, makes it very probable that he 
would turn his mind to a subject on which he was himself well inform’d, and on 
which he could procure the best information, both from his intimacy with the 
American refugees as well as his connection with the opposition in the British 
Government. But before I close this letter I will endeavour to learn from a gentle- 
man who’ I imagine is able to answer the question whether he is or not. 


At the end of the letter is this postscript: 
I am informed Mr. S_________- is the Author of the American History you 


mention.* 

This body of evidence in support of Stedman's authorship, while not 
incontrovertible, is very substantial. In light of the absence of countervailing 
data it seems most reasonable to accept Charles Stedman as the author of the 
History in question. 

Assuming that Stedman was the author, there is every reason to believe 
his account is valuable. As a commissary under Howe and later under Corn- 
wallis, he was undoubtedly an eyewitness of many important events, and 
it is probable that he was familiar with the operation of the British command. 
If he had done no more than accurately record his own observations, his 
account would merit attention. If he had combined his own direct experience 
with judicious research into other basic sources, his History would have been 
doubly valuable—as a firsthand account and as sound historical workman- 
ship. But it cannot be inferred that Stedman has fulfilled either of these two 
possibilities simply because he had the opportunity to do so. Indeed, an analy- 
sis of his work indicates that much of the praise given to him is undeserved. 
Although he has not been guilty of the wholesale plagiarism employed by 
several of his contemporaries, he has resorted to that practice to a sufficient 
degree to cast doubt upon the value of his entire work. 

In pages 94 to 130 of the History, one encounters the first extensive evi- 
dence of the plagiarism that continues in varying degrees throughout Vol- 
ume I. It comes as no surprise to find that the source copied is the familiar 
Annual Register. Stedman has consulted this publication for subject matter, 
factual content, and phraseology. To substantiate this indictment, the follow- 
ing illustrations of plagiarism are presented as typifying pages 94 to 130.** In 

18 The letter is dated Philadelphia, June 27, 1795. Quoted in Simon Gratz, “Some Material 
for a Biography of Mrs. Elizabeth Fergusson, née Graeme,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, XXXIX (1915), 320-21. 

14 For other samples see: A.R., XVII, 7: Stedman, I, 96; A.R., XVID, 10: Stedman, I, 97; 


AR., XVII, 18: Stedman, I, 100; A.R., XVII, 22: Stedman, I, 109; A.R., XVIII, 124: Stedman, 
I, 113; A.R., XVII, 134: Stedman, I, 126. 
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the following parallelisms, and in those subsequently referred to, the author 
has in no way acknowledged his indebtedness to the Annual Register.” 


Annual Register, XVII, 6: 

They therefore recommended to the committee of correspondence, to communi- 
cate with the several committees of the other provinces, on the expediency of 
appointing deputies from the different colonies, to meet annually in General 
Congress, and to deliberate on those general measures, which the united interests 
of America might, from time to time, render necessary. 

Stedma P History, I, 94: 

They therefore recommended to the committee of correspondence to propose to 
the committees of the other colonies, that an annual congress should be held for 


all the colonies, to deliberate on such general measures as the united interests of 
America might from time to time require. 

Annual Register, XVIII, 122: 

As soon as an account was received at Rhode Island, of the prohibition on the 
exportation of military stores from Great-Britain, the people seized upon and 
removed all the ordnance belonging to the crown in that province, which lay upon 
some batteries that defended one of the harbours, and amounted to above forty 
pieces of cannon of different sizes. A captain of a man of war, having waited 
upon the governor to inquire into the meaning of this procedure, was informed, 
with great frankness, that the people had seized the cannon to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the king’s forces; and that they meant to make use of them 
to defend themselves against any power that should offer to molest them. 


Stedman, History, I, 111: 

As soon as the news of the proclamation reached Rhode Island, forty pieces of 
cannon of different sizes, belonging to the crown, which had been mounted on 
batteries for the defence of the harbour, were seized by the populace, and removed 
into the country. They did not hesitate to own that this was done to prevent the 
cannon from falling into the hands of the king’s troops, and that they meant to 
use them against any power that should offer to molest them. 


Annual Register, XVIII, 135: 

It is said, that in this critical moment, General Clinton, who arrived from Boston 
during the engagement, by a happy manoeuvre rallied the troops almost in- 
stantaneously, and brought them again to the charge. 

Stedman, History, I, 127: 

At this juncture, general Clinton, who had arrived from Boston during the en- 


gagement, was most eminently serviceable in rallying the troops; and by a happy 
manoeuvre almost instantaneously brought them back to the charge. 


Although plagiarism is prevalent in pages 94 to 130, there are a few brief 
instances in which the author has laid aside the Register and relied upon 
some other source.?® It is possible that such portions are based on firsthand 


15 Th fact, documentation of any sort is very infrequent (almost totally absent in Volume I). 
In no instance does Stedman cite the Annual Register. 

16 Stedman's evaluations of the fighting at Lexington and Concord and at Bunker's Hill have 
not taken from the Regtster. 
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observation and are thus of some consequence as source material. The value 
of these sections as sources, however, is contingent upon their being cleared 
of the taint of plagiarism from sources other than the Annual Register. 

From the standpoint of analysis, pages 130 to 248 constitute a unique unit. 
In this section, Stedman has abandoned the technique of wholesale plagia- 
rism, at least from the Register. He did not discard it as an aid, however, but 
put it to different use. The parallel sequence of topics in the Annual Register 
and in Stedman’s account strongly suggests that the structural frame of the 
latter stems from the former. The degree of topical sequence is too striking to 
be fortuitous. A comparison of the two accounts reveals the following identi- 
cal series of topics: evacuation of Boston, siege of Quebec, attack on 
Charleston, Declaration of Independence, arrival of the British fleet ar Hali- 
fax, Howe brothers peace commission of 1776, Battle of Long Island, Battle 
of White Plains, and the British attack on Rhode Island. 

No final verdict can be passed regarding the origin of many of the pas- 
sages in this section. Stedman has occasionally reverted to outright copying 
from the Register,” but the evidence of such direct copying is not extensive 
enough to warrant a dogmatic judgment on the entire section. On the other 
hand, the several occurrences of plagiarism and the structural parallelisms 
indicate that the Register was close at hand. 

Beginning on page 248, Stedman has again copied extensively from the 
Annual Register. The remainder of Volume I, with the exception of the last 
two chapters, is characterized by consistent and overt plagiarism, as illustrated 
by the following examples:?** 


Annual Register, XX, 21: 

We have formerly had occasion to shew, the bad success which invariably at- 
tended the repeated attempts that had been made, of calling off the attention and 
force of the southern colonies from the support of the general alliance to their 
own immediate defence, by involving them effectually in civil war and domestic 
contention, either through the means of the well affected in general, the Regu- 
lators and Highland emigrants in the Carolinas, or of the Negroes in Virginia. 


Stedman, History, I, 248: 
It has been shewn how unsuccessful every attempt had hitherto proved to detach 
the southern colonies from the support of the common cause to their own im- 


17 Beginning at the following points: A.R., XIX, 147: Stedman, I, 166. 

18 A.R., XIX, 173: Stedman, I, 200; A.R., XX, 19: Stedman, I, 238; A.R., XX, 20: Stedman, 
I, 239. 

19 See also: A.R., XX, 26: Stedman, I, 258; A.R., XX, 28: Stedman, I, 260; A.R., XX, 44: 
Stedman, I, 265; A.R., XX, 48: Stedman, I, 266; A.R., XX, 115: Stedman, I, 276; A.R., XX, 
118: Stedman, I, 282; A.R., XX, 135: Stedman, I, 295; A.R., XX, 137: Stedman, I, 302; A.R., 
XX, 147: Stedman, I, 322; A.R., XX, 154: Stedman, I, 327; A.R., XX, 168: Stedman, J, 340; 
AR., XX, 171: Stedman, I, 343. The plagiarized portion covers pages 248 to 343. 
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mediate |defence, by involving them in civil war through the means of the Regu- 
lators and Highland emigrants in the Carolinas, or of the negroes in Virginia. 


Annual Register, XX, 2: 

To add to these impediments, the communication between the Lakes Champlain 
and George, did not admit the passage of those vessels of force, which, after being 
successful on the one, might be equally wanted on the other. And if all those difh- 
culties were surmounted, and Lake George passed, there still remained a long 
gerous march through intricate forests, extensive morasses, and an 
country, still in a state of nature, before they could reach Albany, which 
st post to the southward that could afford them rest and accomodation. 


plain would not admit the passage of those vessels of force, which, after 
ssful on one lake, might be wanted on the other. Should, however, all 
these difficulties be overcome, then the army would still have to march through 


It was the custom among historians of this period to preface each chapter 
in their works with a topical outline of the material in the chapter, and this 
practice} obtains in both Stedman's History and the Annual Register. A 
comparison of the following chapter headings is most revealing:?” 


- Annual |Register, XX, chapter mı (heading), 42: 

Debates jupon a proclamation issued in America by the Commissioners. Motion 
for a revisal of the American laws by Lord John Cavendish. Motion rejected by a 
great majority. Secession. Arguments urged for and against the propriety of a 
partial secession. 45,000 seamen voted. Debate on naval affairs. Supplies for the 
naval and the land service. Recess. 


Stedman, History, I, chapter xı (heading), 264: 

Proclamation issued by Lord and General Howe—Debates upon it—The Ameri- 

proposed to be revised by Lord John Cavendish—This Motion rejected 
opriety of a partial Secession considered—Seamen voted—Naval Affairs 

ies for the Military and Naval Service—Recess of Parliament.—1776. 


American War? Total condemnation has been ruled out by the existence of 


20 Thej chapter headings in the following chapters are also similar: 4.R., XX, chap. rv, 53: 
Stedman, I, chap. xm, 269; A.R., XX, chap. vn, 113: Stedman, I, chap. xiv, 276; A.R., XX, 
chap. vin, (141: Stedman, I, chap. xvı, 318; A.R., XX, chap, ıx, 155: Stedman, I, chap. xvi, 329. 
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many pages which have not been traced to the Annual Register or to any 
other of the secondary accounts investigated. On the other hand, evidence of 
plagiarism in this volume has been extensive and striking. The author’s use 
of the Register has varied from outright copying to subtle and well-disguised 
paraphrase and abridgment. Pages 94 to 130 are shot through with plagiarism; 
the same is true of pages 248 to 343. The remaining pages, while apparently 
free from wholesale copying, contain traces of that practice and, in addition, 
show remarkable similarity to the Register in the matter of organization. 
The prevalence of plagiarism in its various manifestations makes the first 
volume of doubtful value as an independent source of the Revolution. 

A textual comparison of Stedman’s second volume and the Annual Regis- 
ter does not reveal the consistent and flagrant copying found in Volume I, 
but sporadic plagiarism exists to indicate that the Register was not forgotten.” 
Although the evidence of copying from the Register is insufficient to warrant 
a definitive conclusion, it certainly constitutes grounds for questioning the 
reliability of Volume II, especially when the nature of the first volume is 
kept in mind, 

If Stedman has not relied upon the Annual Register for any considerable 
portion of his second volume, which he has not, what, then, were his sources? 
This question cannot be definitely answered, but it is not unreasonable to 
suspect that other accounts were utilized. Such in fact is the case. 

Stedman, in compiling his account of the Southern campaigns, has on 
several occasions copied, without acknowledgment, from the secondary his- 
tory attributed to Colonel Banastre Tarleton.” Several passages, dealing with 
such matters as troop movement, deployment, and defense tactics, in Sted- 
man’s second volume are nearly identical to those in Tarleton's Campaigns. 

In considering these striking instances of parallelism, one is confronted 
with the possibility that their similarity is due to the fact that both authors 
have consulted the same source.” This possibility must be explored. Fortu- 
nately Tarleton not only cites the sources he has used but includes complete 

21 Several examples can be found: A.R., XXI, 218: Stedman, H, 11; A.R., XXI, 222: Sted- 
man, II, 19; A.R., XXI, 232: Stedman, I, 28; A.R., XXI, 3: Stedman, II, 41; A.R., XXII, 31: 
Stedman, U, 69; 4.R., XXI, 59: Stedman, I, 76; A.R., XXIII, 14: Stedman, II, 162; A.R., 
XXI, 188: Stedman, II, 140; A.R., XXIV, 68: Stedman, II, 340; A.R., XXIV, 132: Stedman, II, 
ner History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, in the Southern Provinces of North America 
(London, 1787). From the dates of the two publications, it is patent that Tarleton’s account 
could not have been taken from Stedman's. Incidentally, Robert D. Bass, in The Green Dragoon: 
The Lives of Banastre Tarleton and Mary Robinson (New York, 1957), establishes that Mrs. 
Robinson wrote the Campaigns with Tarleton. 


28 It should be noted that the nearly exact identity of the passages in Stedman and Tarleton's 
histories precludes the possibility that each used different sources. 


R. Kent Newmyer 
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ation reveals not oa almost identical pasion but, and most 
ntly, an identical arrangement in the order of the articles. It is dif- 
cult to| believe that Stedman could have summarized the original document 
and arrived at an almost exact replica of Tarleton's unique abridgment. 
There lis no reasonable alternative but to conclude that Stedman has copied 
from "Tarleton’s work. Similar examples are scattered throughout the second 
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volume.** These instances of plagiarism, although few in number, further 
elucidate Stedman’s method of research, and the discovery of a second source 
from which he copied suggests that other secondary accounts may have been 
employed in a similar fashion. 

A minor point, but one worthy of mention, is the fact that three battle 
maps which appear in Tarleton's Campaigns are reproduced in exact scale in 
Stedman’s second volume." 

Indications of plagiarism have been (as far as this examination has gone) 
relatively less conclusive in the second of Stedman’s two volumes. Of the 
two, the second is more likely to be of value as a creditable source of infor- 
mation. Yet this more generous assessment of Volume II can be no more 
than conditional, for the evidence of plagiarism in it, if not condemnatory, 
is sufficient to raise serious questions about the sources and method used in 
compiling it (especially in light of the extensive copying in its companion 
volume), 

In what respects must the present status of Stedman’s History of the 
American War be revised to accommodate the findings of this examination? 
There appears to be ample justification for challenging the present reputa- 
tion of this work as the “outstanding contemporary history” of the war—a 
distinction which falls by default upon the Annual Register. Although the 
evidence of plagiarism is sufficient to cast a shadow of doubt on the whole 
work, it will not support the assertion that the entire publication was plagia- 
rized. Any such conclusion is precluded by the existence of many portions 
(primarily in Volume II) in which no traces of plagiarism have been found. 
A possibility exists that such portions were derived from the author’s personal 
experience, or from a judicious use of original sources; if such is the case, 
these parts would be of merit. For purposes of research, however, the distinc- 
tion between the “good” and “bad” sections has all too little practical sig- 
nificance. Separating the two would be a meticulous and lengthy operation— 
perhaps an impossible one. One thing is certain: the burden of establishing 
the validity of material from Stedman’s History is a prerequisite to the use 
of that material as an authoritative source. 

Stedman’s History is the tenth contemporary account of the Revolution 


24 Tarleton, 24: Stedman, II, 190; Tarleton, 86: Stedman, II, 197; Tarleton, 93: Stedman, I, 
200; Tarleton, 156: Stedman, II, 214; Tarleton, 161: Stedman, II, 219; Tarleton, 173: Stedman, 
II, 228; Tarleton, 271: Stedman, II, 337; Tarleton, 272: Stedman, II, 338. 

28 The maps are: (1) Plan of the Seige of Charlestown, Tarleton, 32: Stedman, II, 184; 
(2) Plan of the Battle fought near Camden, Tarleton, 108: Stedman, H, 210; (3) Plan of the 
Seige of Yorktown, Tarleton, 394: Stedman, IM, 412, 
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to be derived either entirely or in part from the Annual Register." Strangely 
enough, very little is known about the authorship, sources, and methodology 
of those portions of the Register devoted to the American War. Certainly a 
closer examination of this publication would be in order. 


Lincoln) Nebraska 


26 In fact, the total number is eleven. The eleventh work is John Andrews’ History of the 
War with America, France, Spain and Holland: commencing in 1775 and ending in 1783 
(4 vols., London, 1785-86). Although a rather obscure work it had retained, along with Sted- 
man’s History, a reputation for honesty and impartiality. Actually Andrews’ History is probably 
the most antiy plagiarized of the entire list. With the possible exception of fifty pages the 
entire four volumes have been lifted without documentation from the Annual Register. For 
substantiation of this statement see R. K. Newmyer, “A Critical Examination of Two Con- 
temporary} Histories of the American Revolution,” unpublished master’s thesis, dated 1956, in 
library of the University of Nebraska. 
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YLE AND CIVILIZATION. By A. L. Kroeber. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. 182. $3.00.) 


In this small book Professor Kroeber discusses the ideas of Danilevsky, Speng- 
, Toynbee, Sorokin, and some others, to each of whom may be given Sorokin’s 
signation “reader of historical events.” These men, with whom Kroeber asso- 
tes himself, are engaged, as he sees them, in a laudable attempt to discern 
saning in history beyond that which professional historians find. Says Kroeber, 
professional historians do not pay attention to these ideas they “run some risk 
finding themselves before long in an old fogey position.” 

The main ideas of these men, as indicated by Kroeber, are “civilization” or 
ilture” considered as a “whole,” “cycle” understood as a movement in time of 
‘civilization” or a “culture” in a recognizable sequence of phases from a begin- 
1g to an end, and the “style” of a “civilization” or a “culture.” The author dis- 
sses “style” as an integrating factor in a “civilization” or “culture,” in terms of 
nale dress (with statistical data), fine arts (which he regards with Nietzsche 
the highest expression, indeed embodiment, of a “style”), science (which as 
engler he sees as having a distinctive mode in a particular “civilization” or 
alture”), and biological structure. In fact, we can best understand what he 
‘ans by “style” from the following: “I would suggest as the closest organic 
rallel to style in a culture the over-all quality of consistent form of well-charac- 
ized organisms, that quality of form, especially, which is basic to definitely 
aracteristic functioning of the animal or plant; that which gives it typical 
wers or habitus or temperament or ethos.” As examples, Kroeber mentions the 
er-all quality that characterizes a bulldog as contrasted with a greyhound: “This 
1erence is what organism shares with style in a culture.” In this connection it 
y be mentioned that Kroeber goes to some length, not quite successfully, to 
quit Spengler and Toynbee of the charge of using “biological metaphors,” some- 
ng which features much of the thinking about “civilizations,” “cultures,” and 
ycles.” 

There is no space here to suggest Kroeber’s approvals and disapprovals, dif- 
ent for each, and on the whole well taken, of the ideas of Danilevsky, Spengler, 
ynbee, and Sorokin. Inasmuch as he, as are those upon whose ideas he is com- 
nting, is interested in the comparison of “civilizations” and “cultures” as 
ystems” having a life in time, it does not seem out of place, however, to make 
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at least one comparison among them which he may have passed over, namely, 
each is a “world-saver,” preaching doom in order to promote his own “style” of 
salvation. Danilevsky called upon Russia, after having defeated Europe in a war, 
to take command of world civilization, a task she was fitted for by religious and 
cultural sensitivity. Spengler’s intention seems clear from the following sentence 
found in the introduction to the first German edition of The Decline of the West 
but pmitted from subsequent editions: “I only have to add the wish that this book 
will not appear too inferior beside the military accomplishments of Germany.” 
Since Toynbee sees “in history a vision of God’s creation on the move from God 
its spurce towards God its goal,” it seems pertinent to record that Toynbee’s reply 
to the question “What is to be done in the present crisis of western civilization?” 
is “Return to Christian love.” And Sorokin has founded the Harvard Research 
Center in Creative Altruism! 

rom ope point of view the ideas of these “readers of historical events” may 
be understood as regurgitations, with some change of sauces, of ideas as old as 
Pythagoras and Plato, From another point of view, they may be seen to be loaded 
with emotion quite as are those of Gobineau and Marx. It is this reviewer's judg- 
ment that these “readers of historical events,” like the vastly greater number of 
persons who may be called “littérateurs of crisis,’ may be best understood as evi- 
dente of the fact that deep changes are now under way in the life of mankind— 
call lit “civilization” or “culture” as one will—rather than as meaningful interpre- 
ters|of the changes, which almost without exception they depict as “collapse,” 
“decay,” or “doom” and not as the creative process of a new life for mankind. If 
one brings into the focus of one's view of history those great numbers of human 
beings dubbed by Spengler “vegetative men” or “fellaheen” and by Toynbee as 
“unfreative majorities,” one may discover that at the very heart of this process is 
the [release of the creativity of multitudes of individuals who in all previous 
“civilizations” or “cultures” were condemned to sterility. This reviewer certainly 
agrdes with Kroeber's concluding statement: “The study of civilization can hardly 
became scientific and scholarly until it divests itself of emotional concern about 
crises, decay, collapse, extinction, and doom.” 


Yale University RaLpH E, TURNER 







NATURE OF BIOGRAPHY. By John A. Garraty. (New York: Alfred A. 


opf. 1957. Pp. xi, 289, xii. $5.00.) 


VERYONE seriously interested in biography, whether as reader, writer, or 
- would-be writer, will find Professor Garraty’s excursion into this largely unex- 
plored realm unusually thought provoking. At first glance, this would seem to be 
another guide for the beginner or the graduate student undertaking a biographi- 
esis, There are chapters on “Choosing a Subject,” “The Materials of Biogra- 
” “The Problem of Personality,” and “The Writing of Biography,” which, 
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: jacket proclaims, almost constitute “a ‘how to do it yourself manual for writ- 
; biography.” Garraty is less dogmatic than this would indicate. Despite his 
alifications as the writer of three biographies, he does not function as a master 
ing down firm rules. Rather, almost as a discussion leader, he shares with his 
ders the findings of his patient exploration into several areas about which most 
those concerned with biography would like to know more. Because he is 
rest, his findings in the psychological realm are more tentative than conclu- 
2, perhaps more negative than positive. 
The origin of this book came when Garraty in 1952 systematically studied 
techniques through which psychologists gauge human personality to determine 
ich might be of value in analyzing that of a subject who was dead. Similarly 
examined psychoanalysis as a biographical tool. His conclusions now constitute 
y one chapter of his study, “The Problem of Personality.” In it, he reports on 
theory that emotional instability leads to an increase in the number of adjec- 
s in one’s writing, which led David P. Boder to compute ratios between ad- 
ives and verbs in the writings of Emerson and William James. There are other 
ices intended to determine tension or “value analysis” or “personal structure 
lysis” in personal documents. These seem to be of limited usefulness but are 
th knowing about, and some biographers may wish to employ them. Garraty 
cludes that “content analysis can render valuable assistance to biographers. It 
provide a means of measuring personality, a scientific check on intuitive, 
jective judgments.” 
Although less challenging, there is much of interest in Garraty’s remaining 
pters on method, in which he takes up questions more familiar to students of 
orical method, like the use of quotations. 
The first half of the book, which was written last, is a succinct and useful 
rey of biography from the inscriptions in the tombs of Egyptian kings to the 
tings of Catherine Drinker Bowen. At its conclusion, Garraty quotes Frederick 
Colles on the use of the new techniques. The modern biographers, says Tolles, 
= developed “a new conception of biography, combining the research and 
larly integrity” of the most careful scholars “with the imaginative, artistic 
lities and readability” of the popularizers. There have been marked changes in 
raphical writing but also much that has remained constant through the cen- 
ss. Garraty points to the common ties that link Plutarch’s sketches with the 
v Yorker profiles. | 


vard University FRANK FREIDEL 


ISTORY OF LUMINESCENCE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES UN- 
[TL 1900. By E. Newton Harvey. [Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Volume 44]. (Philadelphia: the Society. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 692. $6.00.) 


[HE term “luminescence” (in the German form, luminescenzY is of recent 
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in, having been introduced in 1888 by the German physicist and historian 
ilhardt Wiedemann. It is used to denote the production of light in conditions 
r than the mere rise of temperature and thus refers to all sorts of “cold light” 






observed even earlier by prehistoric men. 

apen Harvey has long been known as a leader in the study of lumines- 
cence, particularly that caused by living microorganisms such as bacteria and 
fungi. Now retired from the Henry Fairfield Osborn Professorship of Biology at 
Princeton, he is still active in advancing knowledge of bis chosen subject—by in- 
vestigating its history and cultural contacts with the same intensity with which 
he formerly performed experiments and made observations in the field and labora- 
tory. In this history he has chosen to allow each figure of the past to speak in his 
words, insofar as possible, so as to produce a kind of “source book.” In this 
way, he hoped, the reader would gain a sound idea of “contemporary beliefs... 
not only regarding luminescence, but also regarding fire, heat, and light in gen- 
” Thus, with Harvey as our guide, we may wander through the centuries, 
ling the views of men of all cultures on topics like the phosphorescence of 
the light of aurorae, and the light given off when crystals are fractured. 
rvey writes with the intensity of a man who has devoted his life to a single 









the 


subject and who sees all of human thought in relation to it. Yet he does not pre- | 


sent a narrow specialist's view, probably because luminescence embraces such 
ied topics as microbiology, zoology, botany, oceanography, chemistry, physics, 
and| meteorology. His book provides a superb example of the way in which the 
oint of a specialist in science may, with the aid of the history of science, 
inate the whole area of knowledge. 

e general reader will be most interested in Part I, “Luminescence through 
the |Centuries,” comprising about one third of the whole, The other two parts 
trace the history, chiefly in the last three hundred years, of the luminescence of 
nonliving material and of living organisms. The account is reasonably complete. 
It ig arranged in such a manner that the reader interested in a single topic can 
readily find the information he desires without having to search through the 
whale book. If there is any criticism to be made, it is merely that the author has 
withdrawn himself a little too much. One might well have wished that the “sur- 
vey’! or “summary” at the end of the several chapters had been expanded so as to 
inclade the author’s general observations on the relation of this topic at some 
time to the whole state and development of science, or of the separate sciences, 
But even if at times the presentation may seem to be as cold as the kind of light 
undér consideration, there can be no question but that any historian or scientist 
who, may have a problem concerning views on luminescence (or anything related 
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to it), at any time and at any place, will be grateful to Harvey for having furnished 
the answer. 


Harvard University I. BERNARD COHEN 


Ancient and Medieval History 


ORDER AND HISTORY. Volume II, THE WORLD OF THE POLIS; Vol- 
ume III, PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. By Eric Voegelin. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1957. Pp. xviii, 389; xvii, 383. $6.00; $6.00.) 


Dx, Voegelin began his distinguished career in Vienna and is now Boyd Pro- 
fessor of Government at Louisiana State University. His monumental work, 
Order and History, “is a philosophical inquiry concerning the principal types of 
order of human existence in society and history as well as the corresponding 
symbolic forms.” The first volume, Israel and Revelation, has been widely ac- 
claimed. The jacket quotes the Yale Review as calling it “the most important 
historical work of our century” and also these words of Crane Brinton: “This 
whole work seems to me clearly to take rank with the work of Toynbee, Spengler, 
Sorokin, Collingwood.” It is on that high plane that we approach the present 
volumes. 

The oldest civilizational societies, says Voegelin, were the empires of the 
ancient Near East in the form of the cosmological myth. “And from this oldest 
stratum of order emerged, through the Mosaic and Sinaitic revelations, the Chosen 
People with its historical form in the present under God... . In the Aegean area 
emerged, from the stratum of order in cosmological form, the Hellenic polis with 
the symbolic form of philosophy.” Volume II, The World of the Polis, accordingly 
surveys Greece from the days of Crete and Mycenae to the fall of Athens at the 
end of the fifth century ».c. The next volume deals in detail with the two great 
philosophers of the following century, Plato and Aristotle. 

Voegelin has given us a great intellectual work—limited in scope, but an ex- 
traordinary and solid success—though not, I fear, that larger and more ambitious 
synthesis, the formulation of which it is the task of “the whole subsequent study 
to explore”: “the relationship which actually exists between the concrete poleis in 
nonphilosophical form and the philosophical form without a concrete society.” 
Each volume does indeed stand by itself, but together they do not make, in my 
opinion, a full and integrated “unit of study.” Doubtless this is owing to Voegelin’s 
choice of topic and emphasis. After all, the fourth century is bigger than Plato 
and Aristotle; moreover, Volume II consists of only 373 pages of text, and yet it 
deals with more than a millennium of history. 

To begin with, the message of art and architecture is rigorously excluded. 
Next, the treatment of the strictly historical experience of the Greeks is narrow 
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and truncated—frequently disarming criticism—and the interpretation is often 
highly debatable. “The individual,” says Voegelin, “never gained the personal status 
in his political unit which, under the influence of the Christian idea of man, 
characterized the political formations of Western civilization; it always remained 
in a status of mediation through the fictitious tribal and narrower blood-relation- 
ships within the polis. The example of Athens will illustrate the problem.” The 
point is| that the democratic reform of Cleisthenes shows “the strength of the 
gentilitian sentiment, as well as the resistance to any idea that would give 
the individual a personal status within the larger political community.” As one 
example of many, especially in the days after Pericles, what meaningful gentilitian 
sentiment can be discovered in Thucydides’ account of the debate and subsequent 
“show df hands” on Mytilene? 

Then, too, there is the discussion of the ancient historians themselves. Herodo- 
tus, I think, is superbly done; not so Thucydides. “That Thucydides used the 
Hippocratic method as a model is reasonably certain.” Much is made of this idea, 
which was developed by Cochrane three decades ago. But Voegelin has missed the 
qualification suggested by Finley in 1942 to the effect that the standards of 
accuracy of the medical writers account only in part for Thucydides’ careful obser- 
vation, that the influence “was only part of a more general contemporary influence 
—what has been called the tendency to the specific, existing side by side with the 
more peculiarly Greek tendency to the typical.” 

I haye space only to mention a style that sometimes is unnecessarily difficult 
and an loccasional tendency to quibble: “throughout the first half of the fourth 
century, at least, nobody knew that there had been a great Peloponnesian War” 
(just a series of diplomatic and military actions, which counted the Melian expe- 
dition a$ minor and the Sicilian not at all, it not being against Peloponnesians). 
And I think the brutality of the Athenians before Pericles’ day should be em- 
phasized. 

The |true strength of these volumes, and it is a very great and remarkable 
strength} lies in the penetrating and significant analysis of the ancient Greek 
writers. Over fifty authors are mentioned in Volume II. Stimulating observations 
such as this abound: “The struggle between the Ways of Truth is the fundamental 
issue of | Western intellectual history from the blending of Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity to the present. And Parmenides is the thinker who has created the ‘type’ 
for this ¡world-historic struggle through his unshakable establishment of the Way 
of the Logos.” The long treatment of the sophists is also particularly rewarding. 
The analytical table of contents in Volume III occupies more than four pages of 
fine print, outlining the comprehensive presentation of Plato, Aristotle, and their 
works. It is a many sided, learned, and original interpretation, but the strands are 
numerous, sometimes uncertain, and need to be tied together. I think it a pity 
that each volume stops abruptly. . 

The |concluding three volumes, which will end with the contemporary con- 
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flict of civilizations, are promised for this year and next. They are awaited eagerly 
and gratefully. | 


Brown University C. A. Rosınson, Jr. 


PYRRHOS. By Pierre Lévéque. [Bibliothèque des Ecoles françaises d'Athénes et 
de Rome, Fascicule 185.] (Paris: E. de Boccard, Editeur. 1957. Pp. 735.) 


This monograph, written as a thesis under Professor André Aymard, is a 
conscientious attempt to reexamine one of the most colorful and controversial 
personalities in classical ancient history, Although there remain problems con- 
nected with Pyrrhus’ reign which cannot as yet be regarded as having found 
definitive solution, it is the judgment of this reviewer that M. Lévéque has pro- 
vided a clear presentation of the Molossian’s career and a fair and judicious 
estimate of his personality and policy. In fact, it is accurate to call this work a 
rehabilitation, for, as a result of the author’s studies, it seems evidenr that the 
traditional view of Pyrrhus, that of the brilliant soldier and incompetent politician, 
can no longer be maintained. It appears rather that Pyrrhus’ political decisions 
were, at the time they were made and in the context of the existing situation, 
thoroughly understandable. Even his all but universally criticized intervention in 
the Peloponnesus in 272 B.c. was soundly motivated, for the real sources of 
Antigonus Gonatas’ power were his fleet and the great bases in Greece—Deme- 
trias, Chalcis, Piraeus, and Corinth—which supported it. Pyrrhus in fact appre- 
hended the real nature of the problem confronting him and took the most direct 
measures for its solution. One must grant that the king was indeed ambitious, 
but there is no evidence that he was politically inept. 

There seem to be two chief reasons for the failure of one of the greatest com- 
manders of antiquity to achieve abiding success. First, the limited resources of the 
Epirotic federation did not really permit the Molossian kings effectively and con- 
sistently to play the role of a major power. In Italy, as in Sicily later, Pyrrhus was 
in the last analysis utterly dependent on the capacity and morale of his Greek 
allies. One might speculate on the fate of Alexander the Great had the Mace- 
donian been equally dependent upon the Greek cities of Asia Minor! 

One reservation as regards this otherwise admirable study must be mentioned. 
The author has chosen to recount, and in large measure to reinterpret, one of the 
most fascinating stories in ancient history. It is therefore greatly to be regretted 
that the narrative is constantly interrupted by digressions and specialized investi- 
gations that surely should have been relegated to appendixes at the end of the text 
proper. ‘Three useful maps and four good plates conclude the monograph, which 
is to be regarded as a real addition to our knowledge of Hellenistic and Roman 
history. 


University of Wisconsin CHARLES Epson 
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ORIGINS OF THE MEDIEVAL WORLD. By William Carroll Bark. [Stanford 
Studies in History, Economics, and Political Science, Number XTV.] (Stanford, 
1f.: Stanford University Press. 1958. Pp, ix, 162. $3.75.) 
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decades past, the historiography of late antiquity and of the early Middle 
Ages has obviously been moving toward sweeping new interpretations, but just 
what these might be has not been clear. Rostovtzeff and others underscored the 
social and economic failures of the “Roman experiment.” Writers like Christopher 
Dawson showed that most of the basic forms of modern European-—and there- 
fore American—action, emotion, and thought emerged after the collapse of the 
Roman West and are clearly identifiable by the eleventh century. Yet the early 
Middle Ages have been darkened by the shadow of Rome’s great name; they have 
contintied to be patterned somberly in the tradition of Gibbon’s “triumph of 
Barbarism and Religion.” 

Professor Bark is a man with a thesis, and in an age when timidity in gen- 
eralization is too often equated with academic soundness, it is a joy to read a 
scholar whose footnotes (and they are extensive) do not qualify his text into 
inglessness. Without romanticizing the early Middle Ages, or glozing their 
misery, decay, and confusion, he contends that they nevertheless “were a time of 
innovation and discovery, and that the regression of civilization in the West from 
the Roman level was a fortunate occurrence.” “We have grossly misinterpreted 
the creative character of what was taking place in late Roman and early medieval 
times... . Degradation, yes; but the end result over a very long period of time 
was not degradation.” He admits that “such an attempt to see good in conditions 
of poverty, disorder and cultural retrogression runs counter to the conventional 
approach in historical interpretation.” In essence he inverts Gibbon; the salutary 
chaos of the barbarians was fertilized by the egalitarian ethos of Christianity (and 
Bark is not an orthodox churchman) to produce at last a new medieval cosmos 
that was “the preparation for eventual freedom and individualism and dignity” 
beyond anything which antiquity could envisage save for a tiny elite. 

Much of this book can be read with profit and excitement by intelligent under- 
graduates. The professional historian will find broad questions to ponder. Why 
was it that Byzantium, Islam, and the West, all resting on a common Greco- 
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indedness and the unwitting friend of liberty.” One fundamental part of 
stern mutation was a revolution in agricultural technology and organiza- 
t was partly because medieval peasants were so different from peasants in 
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antiquity that the medieval towns they created were . . . shrewd, tough and aggres- 
sive in extending their liberties.” This is a book that will anger some and delight 


many, but it cannot be ignored. 


University of California, Los Angeles Lynn WHITE, JR. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE MILLENNIUM. By Norman Cohn. (Fairlawn, N. J.: 
Essential Books, Inc. 1957. Pp. xvi, 476. $9.00.) 


One of the strange, and often little understood, phenomena of the Middle 
Ages is the succession of elusive revolutionary movements which found their 
social dynamic in the fervor of a warmly held eschatology. Their expectation of 
the near coming of the millennium led these groups to various types of anarchic 
behavior, with resulting suppression by the agencies of established society. Pro- 
fessor Cohn’s volume tells the story of these movements from the eleventh through 
the sixteenth centuries and does so with careful reporting and copious documenta- 
tion. Inasmuch as it is the first comprehensive study of this subject, it will be a 
welcome contribution to the literature of social and religious history. 

The account encompasses, roughly in chronological order, several types of these 
radical groups. A first pattern is found in those movements which not only drew 
literally upon the apocalyptic of the Biblical materials in their portrayal of the 
coming of a heavenly Saviour, but likewise combined this with the further 
apocalyptic of the early medieval Sibylline Oracles, in which eschatalogical sig- 
nificance is also given to, the figure of the emperor as a messianic king. Thus 
groups of “the poor,” often among the Crusaders, projected this latter image 
variously upon Charlemagne (presumably resurrected), King Tafur, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Louis VII, and Frederick II, to say nothing of many lesser and willing 
candidates. They also took appropriate steps for the hastening of the end of the 
age and the establishment of this messianic rule. Such steps generally included, of 
course, the forceful repression of evil, which was variously identified with the 
rich, the Saracens, the Jews, or the clergy, with special attention sometimes given 
to the papacy itself as the manifestation of the Antichrist. These groups sought the 
millennium by the slaughter of “God’s enemies,” and their path was strewn with 
massacre and abortive revolution. A second pattern is in the flagellant movement, 
an “elite of self-immolating redeemers.” Here the ritual of self-flagellation became 
a basis for usurping the role of the clergy as spiritual leaders and thus a ground 
for further anticlerical revolution. A third pattern is found in the movement of 
the “Free Spirit,” an “elite of amoral supermen.” The anarchism present here is 
that of a presumed perfectionism that cannot sin and thus allows liberty to turn 
to license. A final pattern is seen in the egalitarian movements, such as those of 
the Taborites in Bohemia and the radical Anabaptists in Münster, where the pur- 
suit of the millennium led to bloody attempts to establish the social equalities to 
be enjoyed in the “New Age.” 
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In addition to his description of these medieval movements, Cohn offers the 
theory that their origin is to be found in a kind of group paranoia, born in the 
midst of social disorientation and nurtured on a phantasy portraying the consum- 
tion of history as favorable for the “elect” after they do battle with the present 
hosts of evil. It is also his conviction that this basic pattern, in a pseudoscientific 
rather than a theological language, lies behind the political totalitarian movements 
we have known in the twentieth century. 










Passfic School of Religion Joun von Rone 


LA THEOCRATIE: L'ÉGLISE ET LE POUVOIR AU MOYEN AGE. By 
arcel Pacaut. [Collection Historique.] (Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne. 


1957. Pp. 302. 960 fr.) 


Tus able and perceptive study of the evolution of theocratic theories in the 
metlieval world covers much familiar ground yet manages to throw new light on 
several of the events and personalities concerned. Medieval theocracy, the author 
ts, though based on scriptural and theological ideas, took its actual forms 
ressively in response to the political, economic, social, and intellectual forces 
encountered by the Church. He traces the development of theocracy from 800 to 
the early fourteenth century, stressing the modest beginnings in the ninth and 


tenth centuries, the accelerated growth in the time of Gregory VII (a realistic | 


nse to the preoccupations, mentality, and social organization of that period), 
the “hesitations” of the twelfth century (based upon a more profound study both 
of tradition and of the writings of the Fathers), and the high point of theocracy 
in the thirteenth century (due partly to more vigorous secular forces opposing the 
Church and partly to the personality of Innocent IT). Gregory IX, less prudent 

Innocent II, pushed the concept of theocracy much further and even used 
the | translatio imperii to explain his political policies in Italy. The events of the 
pontificate of Boniface VIII, unfortunate from the viewpoint of theocratic princi- 
ples, are presented objectively. The subsequent virtual triumph of the state is 
clearly recognized. There is a brief epilogue that indicates the history of theo- 
cratic ideas in the western European world to the present, that is, to their virtual 
- renunciation officially by Leo XIII. 

e reviewer finds this account remarkably lucid and well informed. The 
author has new things to say about Ambrose, Gregory I, Gregory VII, St. Bernard, 
Innocent III, and Gregory IX, among others. He insists on the powerful influences 
emanating from the serious study of canon law in the twelfth century, particularly 
as 4 major explanation for the thought and action of both Alexander III and 
Innocent III. The book is relatively weak on matters French, especially in the 
earlier period, and actually weak on matters English throughout (was King John 
really “un personnage médiocre”?). An appendix, consisting of some sixty-two 
pages of contemporary material gathered from a great variety of sources and 
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presented in French translation, supports the text at many points. There is an 
excellent bibliography, very much up to date. 


Smith College Sipney R. PACKARD 


FROM FIEF TO INDENTURE: THE TRANSITION FROM FEUDAL TO 
NON-FEUDAL CONTRACT IN WESTERN EUROPE. By Bryce D. 
Lyon. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXVIII] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 331. $8.00.) 


STUDENTS of medieval institutions have long been aware that certain lords 
secured the homage and service of important vassals not by granting them lands 
or offices but by promising them annual payments of money. The best known 

examples of this type of fief come from the records of the French and English 
- monarchies. John and Philip Augustus, Edward I and Philip the Fair, Edward III 
| and Philip VI all attempted to secure the support of west German princes by 
granting them annual (and often hereditary) rents. But while the phenomenon 
is well enough known, it has usually been studied only as an aspect of medieval 
diplomacy or within the limits of a single country. We have lacked a study of the 
money-hef as an institution and a comparison of the ways in which it was used in 
England, France, Germany, and the Low Countries. 

This gap has been brilliantly filled by the work of Dr. Lyon. His book is one 
of the most important studies of medieval institutions to appear in this country in 
recent years. He has shown that the money-fief, or fief-rente as he prefers to call 
it, was far more important than we have realized; there are literally hundreds of 
examples in every major European archive. He has further shown the significance 
of the fief-rente in the transition from a society based on status to a society based 
on money. It preserved the values of the feudal relationship but allowed wealthier 
lords to take advantage of their new money income. Only when feudal ties were 
no longer meaningful did the fief-rente disappear, to be replaced first by the 
indenture for military service and then by the paid standing army. 

The author’s conclusions may be challenged on a few points. I am not sure 
that some of his early examples of fiefs which included payments in kind (wine, 
grain, etc.) are properly included in the category of fief-rente. I feel fairly certain 
that in France the fief-rente was commuted into a grant of land more frequently 
than he believes, and I doubt whether the fief-renze was quite as useful in provid- 
ing military service as he suggests. Lyon argues, quite rightly, that the fief-rente 
was most frequently used to obtain a promise of military service, though he does 
| not prove that the promised service was always rendered, especially by the greater 
| lords. On the other hand, he rejects the view that the purpose of granting money- 
| fiefs to important princes was to obtain their diplomatic support. But in practice 

the fief-rente often secured nothing more than the benevolent neutrality of the 
recipient, and sometimes not even that. Philip the Fair received very little military 
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The author does not exaggerate his arguments, even on these controversial 
ints. One of the great values of the book is that it contains enough evidence to 
enable the reader to form his own conclusions. Lyon has given us the definitive 
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service in return for the thousands of pounds which he granted to the German 
princes; what he did gain was the collapse of the hostile coalition against him. 


story of an important medieval institution. 
Princeton University JosepH R. STRAYER 


LES DENOMBREMENTS DE FOYERS DANS LE COMTE DE HAINAUT 
(XIV*_XVI* SIÈCLE). By Maurice-A. Arnould. (Brussels: Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Commission Royale d’Histoire. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 771.) 


One is surprised that this volume by M. Arnould on the census of households 
in the county of Hainaut between the fourteenth and mid-sixteenth century could 
haye been achieved in even twenty years of painstaking research in the archives 
of Mons, Lille, and Brussels. A monumental project, dependent almost solely 
upon archival material, it is the kind of work that few American medievalists 
haye the skill or inclination to undertake; it could only be written by a European 
scholar steeped in the history of his country and in all the techniques of the 
metlievalist. This volume clearly illustrates why Belgian scholars have such pre- 
eminence in medieval history. 

ould has edited all the pertinent texts bearing upon comital taxation from 

1365 to 1574 and, from the vast documentation assembled, has written an intro- 
duction that is tantamount to being a history of taxation in medieval Hainaut. 
The chronological span was dictated by two considerations: the availability of 
the [financial records and the form of taxation. During this period of two hundred 
s general and direct taxation took the form of lump sums granted to the 
sovereign. These impôts de répartition were paid by various financial circumscrip- 
tions of the county, each assessed according to the number of households in its 
towhs and agrarian villages. Such a tax was granted for the first time in 1365 
when the estates of Hainaut voted to the count, Albert of Bavaria, a general aid of 
160,000 francs, which was to be borne by each household. Though this action was 
a fiscal innovation in the Low Countries, it seems to have stemmed from the 
ch royal administration, which had been taking census of households for 
the purpose of tax assessment since the early fourteenth century. This was the 
preponderant form of taxation for the next two centuries, but it was discarded in 
the third quarter of the sixteenth century. At that time, through the efforts of 
Charles V and Philip II, the tax structure of all the Low Countries was changed; 
ire¢t taxation came to be levied upon the principle of the quota or percentage 
wheteby an individual had to pay in taxes a certain percentage of his annual 
income, Although over the years the percentages varied, taxes continued to be 
in this manner. So it was that the Habsburg rulers reintroduced into 
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Hainaut a principle of taxation that had prevailed there down to the middle of 
the fourteenth century and that governed feudal and general aids in England, 
France, Germany, and other Low Country states, The principle of the percentage, 
by concentrating the burden of taxation upon the privileged and the wealthy, was 
much more equitable and remunerative than the assessment system. 

Arnould weaves into his discussion on taxation a number of significant devel- 
opments in medieval institutions, He describes the central financial administration 
of Hainaut and also that of the dukes of Burgundy in their Low Country posses- 
sions; he outlines in detail the mechanics of local tax assessment and collection; 
and, of most interest perhaps, he admirably summarizes the relations between the 
estates of Hainaut and the counts. Here is told the story of how the estates secured 
their rights and privileges through negotiation over supply. An important by- 
product of the census of households is, as Arnould shows, an estimate of the popu- 
lation of Hainaut. Though wholly accurate figures are unobtainable, elaborate 
tables, charts, and maps graphically show the fluctuations and distribution of the 
population in the county. 

In a work of such magnitude and merit it is perhaps unfair to ask for more, 
and yet I feel that this study could have been more useful to historians if the 
system of taxation in Hainaut had been compared at greater length with that in 
France, England, and the Low Countries as a whole. The few references to Eng- 
land, for example, are not particularly valuable because they are based upon 
antiquated studies and insufficient knowledge of English medieval taxation. But 
this objection is raised primarily to emphasize the marvelous opportunities now 
available to those interested in the comparative approach to medieval institutions 
of western Europe. 


University of Illinois Bryce Lyon 


Modern European History 


STUDIEN ZUR IDEE DER GEMEINSCHAFT BEI ERASMUS VON ROT- 
TERDAM UND ZU IHRER STELLUNG IN DER ENTWICKLUNG 
DES HUMANISTISCHEN UNIVERSALISMUS. By Hans Treinen. (Saar- 
louis: N. Fontaine. 1955. Pp. 224. 840 fr.) 

ERASMO E IL RINASCIMENTO. By Siro Attilio Nulli. (Turin: Giulio 
Einaudi. 1955. Pp. 460. L. 2,500.) 


ONE cannot properly assess the value of these recent publications unless they 
are compared with A. Renaudet's Érasme et l'Italie. This book, published in 1954, 
was a synthesis both of a lifetime of humanistic studies by its author and of the 
findings and opinions of a generation of Erasmus students (cf. W. Kaegi’s 
“Erasmica. Zu A. Renaudet, Érasme et l'Italie,” Schweizerische Zeitschr. f. Gesch., 
VI [1957], 345-52). Renaudet’s appraisal of Erasmus’ work is based on two 
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views: by reconciling classical and Christian traditions, Erasmus is thought 
ta have solved, for his own age, one of the basic problems of European culture, 
and in achieving this triumph he is regarded to have been the scion and con- 
inuator of the Italian Quattrocento. Comparatively little is left of the attempts of 
lier scholars to interpret Erasmus’ program of religious and ethical reform as a 
ction to late medieval conditions, especially in the northern countries, Treinen 
d Nulli, in 1955, did not yet know Érasme et l'Italie but were familiar with its 
basic views from previous publications. They mean to prove the insufficiency of 
at approach, Treinen maintaining that too little attention had been paid to the 
ection in Erasmus’ social philosophy of the actual life of the late Middle Ages 
d Nulli emphasizing that the presumed reconciliation by Erasmus of culture 
d religion was never adequately achieved. 
Along these lines, both authors raise some vital points. We may remain skepti- 
regarding Treinen’s efforts to distinguish two humanistic schools, one carrying 
on Christian “universalism” from Dante, Petrarch, and Cusanus to Erasmus, and 
other tainted by the “nationalist” outlook, climaxed by Machiavelli. It is too 
ident that Dante’s and Erasmus’ ideas about the universal peace and the 
pire have little in common with each other, that “nationalism” plays a decisive 
le in Petrarch’s Latin Humanism, and that Machiavelli’s outlook is something 
ore complicated. But in the study of Erasmus, Treinen’s dissertation reaches a 
table result: in commenting upon Erasmus’ ceaseless quarrels against external 
tualism and uncritical dogmatism, he notes that the traits attacked in the 
oriae Encomium and the Colloquia Familtaria are practically those which in 
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ddle Ages.” In the light of this identification, Erasmus’ lifework can indeed be 
torically better appraised as a reaction against the abuses and grievances of 
late medieval life, although we shall have to take into account that some of. the 
apparent portraitures of life were perhaps willful exaggerations or caricatures by 
mus the satirist. 

In even stronger opposition to past scholarship stands S. A. Nulli’s criticism of 
mus’ classical-religious synthesis. Any attempt at such a fusion, he feels, “falsi- 
es the religion of the Gospels and the Greek-Roman mind alike, by spiritualizing 
e pagan world in a manner foreign to it, and imbuing the spirit of Christianity 
ith a significance for secular and political affairs to which it is entirely alien.” 
s is a resumption of the arguments of some past religious fundamentalists 
inst Erasmus’ and any program of a “Christian Humanism.” These arguments 
e now used for the defense of the secular and rational character of Humanism, 
e best fruits of which are thought to be the Libertinage of the seventeenth cen- 
ry and the Enlightenment of Voltaire. Here, an older view of the Renaissance 
ems to have been called from its grave, but it fulfills the useful function of 
using present-day opinions to go through a rigorous reexamination. After two 
pters that probe into the true or presumed contradictions of Erasmus’ “pensiero 
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religioso” and contrast them with the unbroken faith of Luther as well as 
Thomas More, two other chapters stress the secular character of the “coscienza 
dell!’ Umanesimo” from Petrarch and Boccaccio, and point out Erasmus’ role in 
the consummation of humanistic historical and political thinking. Eventually, 
“the conflict between Greek-Roman thought and Christianity” is traced from 
Tertullian and Augustine to the sixteenth century. The whole, in spite of its one- 
sidedness and a good deal of unnecessary aggressiveness, is a welcome addition 
to the critical bookshelf on Erasmus. 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


A HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Volume I. By Hubert Jedin. 
Translated from the German by Dom Ernest Graf, (Edinburgh: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons; distrib. by B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 1957. 
Pp. xi, 617. $15.00.) 


Ir is good to welcome this competent translation of Jedin’s first volume, which 
originally appeared in 1949. The English edition is beautifully printed, the index 
is somewhat fuller than the original, a few errors are corrected, eight portraits are 
added, and the publishers have merited release from years of purgatory by placing 
the notes (one third of the book) at the bottom of the page instead of at the back 
of the book. Since the German edition somehow escaped notice in this journal, 
although widely reviewed elsewhere, it may be well to summarize the significance 
of this introductory volume to an intended four-volume history of the Council of 
Trent. 

Jedin begins with the victory of the papacy over the Council of Basle, points 
up the survival of the conciliar theory, and traces the new uses made of the idea 
of a council and the new shapes given to it by secular monarchs, Protestant lead- 
ers, Catholic reformers, cardinals, and popes. He describes in considerable detail 
the generation of argument and diplomacy after Luther’s appearance and closes 
with the moving scene on December 13, 1545, when the Council was finally 
opened at Trent, after a decade of abortive and frustrating attempts. 

The hand that guides the reader through these diplomatic tangles, theological 
thickets, and canonical jungles is that of a master historian. The notes are evidence 
of how thoroughly Jedin has explored the sources, both printed and manuscript, 
in the Vatican archives and elsewhere. There is much detail, but the author never 
loses sight of his main goal. Every line of the story leads to Trent. In fact, the 
chief importance of the book is its demonstration that almost everything which 
happened at Trent had a long and significant history behind it. The dogmatic 
decrees owed much to a generation of Catholic controversialists who slowly put 
Protestant theology together and defined a Catholic alternative (this is one of the 
freshest parts of the book). The reform decrees had a history that led back not 
just to the Consilium de emendanda ecclesia of 1537 but to the pontificates of ` 
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Julius II and even Pius II. The political pressures and ecclesiastical tensions which 
swayed the Fathers at Trent originated decades earlier. 

The word “Council” meant all things to all men in the generation after 
ther’s appearance. In particular there were four major conceptions of what was 
ed: a purely national German synod, a “free Christian Council” (that is, 
independent of papal control) in Germany, a “General Council” of the whole 
ch in some neutral spot summoned and guided at long range by the papacy, 
and a convention of bishops at Rome under the immediate presidency of the pope. 
motives that drove men to espouse any one of these conceptions at any given 
moment might vary all the way from the sordid to the sublime. It is Jedin’s 
genius that he disentangles as many of these motives as possible, isolates the pres- 
sures, and generalizes brilliantly on what the real possibilities were at any given 
point of time. He argues persuasively that a general council held in 1525.might 
have prevented the incipient schism. The tragedy was that when the Council 
actually met twenty years later, its purpose could only be to save and strengthen 
what was left of Catholic Europe, in full knowledge that the emperor intended 
shortly to resort to war against the Protestants. 

e work “borrows its standard of values” and its dogmatic point of view 
froh the Roman Catholic Church. This means that problems like justification, 
Biblical authority, and the papal primacy, which many historians outside the 
tradition would argue received precise dogmatic definition only at the 
cil of Trent itself, are treated as having a clear right and wrong answer 
before 1545. But there is a cool and magisterial quality in Jedin’s judgments of 
men and movements which never fails, particularly in the case of complicated 
cters like Aleander, Madruzzo, and Paul III, Contarini, Morone, Duke 
George of Saxony, and King Ferdinand come off very well, incidentally; Erasmus 
and ¡Clement VII, very badly. 
is is first-rate historical writing, worthy of a place of honor beside Janssen 
and |Pastor. 


alas University E. Harris HARBISON 










INTRODUCTION A LA DEMOGRAPHIE HISTORIQUE DES VILLES 
D'EUROPE DU XIV* AU XVII SIÈCLE. Volume I, LES PROBLÈMES; 

olume IT, LES RÉSULTATS; Volume III, ANNEXES. By Roger Mols, S.]. 
User de Louvain Recueil de Travaux d’Histoire et de Philologie, 4° 
S 


rie, Fascicule 1, 2, 3.] (Louvain: Editions J. Duculot. 1954; 1955; 1956. Pp. 


3353 557; lxix, 354. 1,100 fr. B. the set.) 
STORICAL demography is an already established field of research. One of its 
great landmarks is Émile Levasseur’s La population française, published in the 
ineteenth century. The present study by Roger Mols will stand as a similar 
landmark in the twentieth century. Requiring ten years of preparation and based 


on sqveral hundred works in six languages, these volumes synthesize the data 
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available in the secondary sources dealing with the urban populations of western 
Europe in the five centuries before the compilation of national statistics, And yet, 
as the title indicates, the work is only an “introduction” to the problem. No new 
data are presented. 

Volume I analyzes the types of data available and their reliability, provides a 
classificatory system and a detailed methodology, and indicates the status of re- 
search in each of the countries covered (eastern Europe and Scandinavia are not 
included; the British Isles are). It is clear at the outset that the definition of villes 
is a major difficulty and that limiting the study to towns does not simplify the 
author’s task as much as he had probably hoped it would. 

Volume II. brings together and evaluates the research on size of towns, popula- 
tion densities, natality, nuptiality, mortality, migration, and several related indexes. 
Although the use of these terms suggests more accuracy and reliability than the 
evidence allows, one must sample this material to see how well Mols keeps his 
perspective and how richly rewarding this material can be to the general historian. 
A disturbing factor, however, from the historian’s point of view, is the lack of 
any chronological framework for a time span of five centuries. The reader is 
asked to deal in vacuo with data pertaining now to one century, now to another, 
and frequently to widely separated geographic areas. The historical setting is not 
provided. Perhaps this marks a difference between historical demography and 
demographic history. The latter I take to mean an interdisciplinary form of social 
history, written with a careful regard for the chronological and environmental 
setting of the population under study. One might expect to find here, for example, 
some detailed treatment of the demographic effect of the Thirty Years’ War, but 
only four pages are devoted to it in the present work. Nevertheless, Mols’s state- 
ment on this subject is a concise introduction to the problem. The polar extremes 
of interpretation are indicated; then the middle-ground position of Franz (Der 
Dreissigjährige Krieg und das Deutsche Volk) is presented as the most credible. 
~The footnotes for this topic (as for many others) contain enough annotated bib- 
liographical material for the reader to make a complete study of his own. 

The formal bibliography in Volume III (which also contains tables, index of 
proper names, and—an awkward arrangement—footnotes too long to be ın- 
cluded in Volumes I and II) is limited to basic works and works cited more than 
once in the text. A rough check indicates that almost twice as many works are 
cited in footnotes as are listed in the bibliography, which contains over one thou- 
sand entries. 

In a work of this scope, intended as an introductory synthesis in an area where 
only particular studies have previously existed, one should not seek elaborate in- 
terpretations or daring hypotheses. But the social historian will find here much 
and valuable information—certainly more than just “an honest spade for the 
workman,” which is the author’s overly modest description of his achievement. 


Monmouth College, New Jersey Wesvey D. Camp 
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THE|NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Volume VI, THE OLD 
IME, 1713-63. Edited by J. O. Lindsay. (New York: Cambridge Uni- | 
vetsity Press. 1957. Pp. xx, 624. $7.50.) 


Tosg students of history who are willing to hold in abeyance the answer to 
the question whether the old Cambridge Modern History is worth putting into 
dress at least until more volumes have been published have this one com- 
t the present volume is less massive, less dull, and less indigestible than its 
or published almost fifty years ago. Not only has the shorter chronologi- 
from 1713 to 1763 produced a more tractable period but, thanks to Mrs. 


d as it is by subjects, events, and countries. Unlike the old volume, all nine- 
ntributors to the present one are British historians, a fact that is sympto- 


was attempted by R. Mousnier and E, Labrousse in their recent Le XVH’ 
but they add perceptibly to the unity and substance of the volume. There 
chapters on international relations and the two mid-century wars and seven 
devoted to the principal countries of Europe. The volume concludes with 
ysis of colonial issues in Latin and North America, the Caribbean and 


is, of course, a basic assumption of the New Cambridge Modern History, 
as of the old, that multiple authorship enables the editor to draw upon the 
ise of recognized specialists in the expectation that the volume which 
s will gain in depth and scholarship what it may lose in logical coherence, 
compactness, and easy intelligibility. In fairness it should be said that this expecta- 
tion has not been entirely disappointed. Three chapters above all stand out promi- 
nently for their close scholarship, firmness of interpretive grasp, and distinguished 
writing: W. R. Brock’s chapter on England with its brilliant exposition of the 
Constitution and mid-century politics; Alfred Cobban’s splendid chapter on the 
ine of the French monarchy; and D. B. Horn’s superb and alert discussion of 
plomatic Revolution, which may now be safely regarded as the most satis- 
factory account in any language. To these might suitably be added C. H. Wilson’s 
irable discussion of Anglo-French commercial rivalry and its role in politics 
and war, J. H. Parry’s chapters on the colonies, and J. Gallagher’s extremely use- 
ful chapter on the African slave trade. 
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Since it is perhaps unreasonable to expect the nineteen contributors to adhere 
to a uniform pattern or to be consistently alert to what their collaborators have to 
say, there are chapters that suffer from excessive compartmentalization or unneces- 
sary repetition. Thus Brock’s chapter on England, Cobban’s on France, and W. H. 
Bruford’s on Prussia provide a more incisive analysis of social structure than the 
chapter explicitly devoted to this subject. The War of the Austrian Succession 
figures in no fewer than three chapters, and while Mark A. Thomson in his suc- 
cinct survey gives the terms of the peace of Dresden in 1745 correctly (p. 432), 
C. A. Macartney’s chapter on the Habsburg dominions, two thirds of which is 
devoted to Hungary, states them incorrectly (p. 410). What Eric Robson has to 
say about eighteenth-century wars of limited liability is true enough, but it will 
not do to exaggerate conventionalized warfare in a century that produced bloody 
battles in abundance. In his account of the Seven Years’ War, which follows con- 
ventional lines, Robson does not seem to be aware of the more recent literature on 
the rupture of the Anglo-Prussian alliance, notably the study by Mark Thomson’s 
student, Z. E. Rashed, The Peace of Paris, 1763 (Liverpool, 1951). Finally, the 
chapter on the visual arts and imaginative literature is written in that jejune man- 
ner which made the old Cambridge Modern History a byword for formal correct- 
ness but uninspired dullness. 


Columbia University WALTER L. Dorn 


A WORLD RESTORED: METTERNICH, CASTLEREAGH AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF PEACE, 1812-22. By Henry A. Kissinger. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 354. $6.00.) 


Tus book is less a history of Europe’s defeat of, and reconstruction after, 
Napoleon than an interpretation of that history in universal terms. The author 
recognizes that history does not repeat itself exactly, but he insists that the prob- 
lems of different periods, the methods of dealing with them, and the motivation 
of the actors may be similar. Consequently, “generalization” may be “abstracted 
from the uniqueness of individual experience.” He seldom makes explicit an 
analogy between the post-Napoleonic and post-Hitlerian periods, but the alert 
reader is continuously aware of an implicit analogy. The Russia of Tsar Alexander 
and that of Stalin were similar in manifesting “the indeterminacy of a [revolu- 
tionary] policy of absolute Moral claims.” The France of Napoleon and the Ger- 
many of Hitler were similar in manifesting “the [revolutionary] claims of power, 
as the France of Talleyrand and the Germany of Adenauer were similar in 
repudiating revolution and supporting moderation, restoration and unity. The 
Britain of Castlereagh and the United States of Roosevelt, each in its time on the 
periphery of world politics with a tradition of isolation, were similar in marrying 
the conception of equilibrium to that of collective security, maintained by recog- 
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nition|of the self-evident advantages of peace.” The Austria of Metternich and the 
Britain of Churchill, each in its time conservative and in the center of world 
politics were alike in seeking stability in a world of nationalism (self-determina- 
tion) land liberalism (human rights) through “equilibrium maintained by an 
agreement on a legitimizing principle.” 

Dr. Kissinger demonstrates his scholarship both by his critical bibliography 
and by his skill in digesting materials in a lucid text. He is familiar with the 
official sources, the memoirs, the biographies, and the histories. Like his great 
predecessor in the field, Sir Charles Webster, in his The Foreign Policy of 
Castlereagh (London, 1925, 1931), he pays high tribute to the British foreign 
minister, but he is more impressed by the diplomatic skill and intelligence of 
Metternich. Though the latter’s task—to maintain an absolute monarchy over a 
polyglot of peoples in an age in which “legitimacy” was changing from the princi- 
ple of hereditary right to that of liberal, democratic nationalism—was in the long 
run impossible, he succeeded for a generation, always aware that time was against 
him. His “policy was diplomacy in its purest sense, a virtuoso performance of an 
essentially instrumental kind, whose very skill testified to its ultimate futility.” 

e central theme of the book, like that of Hans Morgenthau’s Politics among 
Nations (New York, 1950), is the difference between policies of revolution (im- 
perialism) seeking expansion, reform, or the realization of an idea and policies of 
conservatism (status quo) seeking tranquillity and stability. The latter depends 













ihger also emphasizes the close relation of the state’s foreign policy to its 
tic constitution. The latter, resting on tradition or public opinion, is likely 
truct a foreign policy seeking stability. Metternich’s task of persuading his 
r and Castlereagh’s of persuading his government and parliament were 
more difficult than their tasks at the international conferences. Woodrow 
n faced the same problem. This consideration leads the author to a discus- 
f the relative values of the methods of education and propaganda, of bureauc- 


e art of international relations. Many of the author’s aphorisms deserve reflec- 
“The conditions of victory are commitment, the condition of stability is self 
int” (p. 138). “It is not balance which inspires men but universality, not 
security but immortality” (p. 317). “Disputes over policy never concern a disagree- 
m over the wisdom of safety but over its nature, nor about the desirability of 
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security but about the best means to accomplish it” (p. 325). “The effort to 
identify the legitimizing principle of the international order with a parochial 
version of justice must lead to a revolutionary situation” (p. 328). 


University of Chicago Quincy WRIGHT 


METTERNICH E LE RIFORME NELLO STATO PONTIFICIO: LA MIS- 
SIONE SEBREGONDI A ROMA (1832-1836). By Narciso Nada. [Biblioteca 
di Storia Italiana Recente, New Series, Volume III.] (Turin: Palazzo Carign- 
ano for Deputazione Subalpina di Storia Patria. 1957. Pp. xiii, 234. L. 2,600.) 


One aspect of the neoconservatism of the twentieth century has been the 
rehabilitation of Metternich. In place of the unredeemed reactionary—as he 
seemed to the writers of the nineteenth century—he has become an enlightened 
conservative, hostile of course to liberalism but also to those who would have 
undone the work of the enlightened despots, The basis of this revision was pro- 
vided by Von Srbik’s Metternich, der Staatsmann und der Mensch (2 vols., 
Munich, 1925), the third and posthumous volume of which, Ouellenveröffentlich- 
ungen und Literatur. Eine Auswahlübersicht von 1925-1952 (Munich, 1954), 
surveys the recent literature, In America, in the new political atmosphere follow- 
ing World War II, the revisionist position has been represented by Peter Viereck, 
though Nada does not have occasion to mention his work. 

A. clear outline of Metternich’s policy toward Italy as a whole is available in 
W. Maturi’s article in the Enciclopedia Italiana, but the concrete application of 
general aims to the particular states of the peninsula has not until now been sub- 
jected (with exceptions noted by the author) to systematic investigation. For the 
papal states in particular, the critical studies of M. Petrocchi, La restaurazione, ul 
cardinale Consalvi e la riforma del 1816 (Florence, 1941) and La restaurazione 
romana, 1815-1823 (Florence, 1943), needed to be extended to the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI. Demarco and Quazza had examined the social structure, but as for 
the springs of governmental action, Nada accuses all the historians of Gregory XVI 
of superficiality in their descriptions of his reforms and of sheer ignorance of the 
fact that these were the result of Austrian pressure. 

The present work begins with a summary of the author’s Austria e la questione 
romana (Turin, 1953), which covered the period from the July revolution to the 
end of the international conference in Rome in July, 1831. After the failure of the 
conference, Metternich urged that the Romagna be pacified by the timely an- 
nouncement of reforms; it was the refusal of the papal government that led to 
reoccupation by Austrian forces and the Sebregondi mission. The body of the 
work, an analysis of the administrative reforms in the legations, the reform of 
Roman administration, finance, and the army, and the fall of Cardinal Bernetti’s 
ministry, is based on the correspondence of Sebregondi and other Austrian officials 
which has been preserved in the Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv in Vienna. 
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e government of the papal states during the period of Sebregondi’s mission 
constituted perhaps the severest test of Metternich’s policy and thus of the thesis 
of his modern-day advocates. The aims were autonomy for the Romagna, recogni- 
tion pf the sales of national property during the Napoleonic period, laicization and 
reform of the bureaucracy, and financial, judicial, and military reforms. Though 
the scale of the reforms suggested confirms the “enlightenment” of Metternich, 
the jale t must be judged a failure when measured by the results actually 
achieved, The stubborn resistance to any reform by ruling circles in Rome and 
the qareful documentation of the corruption that made reform so urgent enable 
the author to explode recent attempts to reverse the harsh judgment of the his- 
torians of the Risorgimento. His conclusion, on the contrary, is that their judg- 
ment was only too well founded and “if, on the one hand, it confirms that [Met- 
aie policy was in fact not anchored to obtuse and reactionary conceptions, it 
shows, on the other, how weak and corroded were the bases on which his system 
rested, and how difficult, or rather hopeless was the task to which be had devoted 
himself.” 


Lawrence College l GORDON GRIFFITHS 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914. Volume III, THE EPILOGUE OF 

CRISIS OF JULY 1914; THE DECLARATIONS OF WAR AND 

F NEUTRALITY. By Luigi Albertini. Translated and edited by Isabella M. 
assey. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 772. $11.20.) 


HE author of this volume, the long-time editor of Corriere della Sera, died in 
1941, and the original Italian version was published two years later. There is, alas, 
no preface or translator’s note to Volume III, and one must turn to the translation 
of Volume I, published in 1952, to discover that Dr. Luciano Magrini coordinated 
and completed chapters 1 and n of this volume and that it lacks the final conclud- 
ing chapter the author intended to write. The reviewer felt the need of such a 
chapter very much and was prepared to single out this lack for rather sharp com- 
ment until he thought of checking back to the first volumes to see if any explana- 
tions were offered. Here he also discovered that the translator has undertaken a 
ision of the text, omitting or more often adding footnotes and occasionally add- 
or changing the text itself. There is usually no indication of the translator’s 
emendations, but here is a case where the translation is no doubt a sounder vol- 
ume than the original, since the translator had access to documents unknown to 
the author. Nevertheless, in general, the narrative rests on sources available to 
scholars before the outbreak of World War II. These, let it be said at once, 
ini combed very thoroughly, but the date line would be better 1941 than 






195%. 
though there is no final summary and in most cases no chapter conclusion, 
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the author does intersperse his account with comments and judgments. In fact, he 
is as prone to say what the statesmen should have done as to relate what they did 
do: the German leaders should have spoken more sharply to the Austrians, the 
British should have made clear to Berlin that an invasion of Belgium would 
bring them into conflict, the Romanian and Italian statesmen should have indi- 
cated at an early date that they would not recognize the casus foederis arising 
from Austrian demands on Serbia, the French should not have created the fiction 
of Austrian mobilization preceding that of Russia and might well have urged 
Russia to refrain from mobilization. He scatters his criticism freely among the 
statesmen of all countries, but he centers the blame on Germany. “It was Russia, 
beyond doubt, who was the first to set the war machine in motion against a 
Great Power, thus bringing the military chiefs of the other Powers upon the 
scene and ousting the political leadership. But if on the 30th Bethmann had not 
let himself be overruled by Moltke, had insisted with Berchtold, on pain of non- 
recognition of the casus foederis, that Austria should content herself with the 
Anglo-German proposals, and had then waited for Sazonov to follow suit, the 
peace of the world might have been saved.” He believes that Bethmann at heart 
did not want to avoid war and that Sazonov “although he had willed the mobili- 
zation ... was making sincere efforts to save the peace.” Among the great powers, 
only mobilization in Germany meant war, because of the Schlieffen Plan, and 
the author assigns a major portion of the responsibility for the war to this fact. 

The volume starts with the events of the night of July 29-30, 1914, and in 546 
pages reaches the declaration of war by England and France on Austria-Hungary 
on August 12. Here the author treats almost hour by hour the events in each 
capital of the major powers. But inasmuch as the accounts center first in Berlin, 
then in Paris, and so on, there is much repetition; while one gets a separate pic- 
ture of French, British, German, or Italian policy, a general synthesis is lacking. 
The volume gives the impression of being a collection of items and events, an 
impression which is enhanced by the excessive number of quotations. The last 
150 pages cover the policy of the small powers at the outbreak of the war; here 
the treatments of Romania, Greece, Montenegro, and Sweden seem worthy of 
special mention. A few pages are devoted to American policy. 

The reviewer believes that the author exaggerates the significance of Italy’s 
warning to Austria in July, 1913, but this is an event dealt with in more detail in 
previous volumes, Although there were discussions regarding the renewal of the 
Russian-Bulgarian treaty of 1902, it was not renewed in 1909, as is here asserted. 

Everyone studying in detail the outbreak of World War I will want to consult 
Albertini’s volume. Yet he brings forth no radically new disclosures, and the book 
is hardly a “must” for the college professor of modern European history. 


Bowdoin College E. C. HELMREICH 
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S IES IN SECRET DIPLOMACY DURING THE FIRST WORLD 
AR. By W. W. Gottlieb. (Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, Inc. 1957. Pp. 
430. $6.30.) 


AL rover numerous volumes of Russian documents relating to the First 

World War have been available in German translation since the early thirties, 
little attention has been paid to them by historians (as distinct from propagandists) 
until recently. In 1956 Professor C, Jay Smith, Jr., published The Russian Struggle 
for Power, 1914-1917, and now comes Dr. Gottlieb, of the University of Glasgow, 
with an even more searching study, the first of two volumes. Gottlieb has been 
able to use the Italian diplomatic documents from the outbreak of the war to 
October, 1914, but has not exploited the microfilms of German documents de- 
posited in the Public Record Office and the National Archives. 
e topics covered in this volume are the entry of Turkey into the war, the 
subsequent agreement between the Entente powers about Constantinople and the 
Straits, and the entry of Italy into the war. No other writer has recounted these 
stories in such detail or shown so clearly the relation between them, as, notably, 
in the ¡spring of 1915 when Britain and France, having promised Constantinople 
to Russia, were able to insist on concessions by Russia in the Adriatic in order to 
bring Italy into the war. Outstanding also is the demonstration that diplomacy 
followed the military situation. In the first months of the war, the Entente was 
anxious, for obvious military reasons, to keep Turkey neutral. After Turkey took 
the plunge and Britain and France began their attack at the Dardanelles, the 
Russians became extremely nervous from fear that their allies, having captured 
Constantinople, would keep it. So they began to exert terrific pressure for an 
agreement about the future of the city, and in order to keep Russia in the war, 
Britain|and France promised it to Russia, France agreeing to this with the greatest 
reluctance but forced to it by her terrific losses. At the outset, Russia was quite 
eager to buy Italy’s alliance in order a facilitate the defeat of Austria, but Britain 
and France thought the Italian price too high. By the spring of 1915, it was the 
British land French whose military situation was difficult and who were more in- 
clined to accept the Italian terms. The Russians, on the other hand, having cap- 
tured Przemysl, were less yielding and did their best to cut down the Italian de- 
mands in the Adriatic. 

If Italy drove a hard bargain, it was partly because its former allies offered “a 
good deal” (the famous parecchio of Giolitti), and the interventionists had to be 
able to show that Italy would get more by entering the war. The government 
played ne side against the other in shameless fashion, Even so, Gottlieb thinks, 
the mass of the people, from aristocrats and clericals to peasants and workers, was 
opposed to war, and in the end, the Giolittian majority in parliament had to 
be terrorized into war by street demonstrations. Austria was not averse to war, 
for by this time the Russians were on the run in Galicia, and the Vienna govern- 
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ment expected to turn on the hated Italians and smash them. 

An important feature of the book is the clear statement of economic interests— 
the British, French, and German holdings in Turkey and Italy. In each case the 
British and the French were stronger than the Germans: Italy’s economy could 
be dangerously impeded by Britain and France if Italy did not join them; on the 
other hand, a German victory in Turkey could gravely imperil Anglo-French in- 
vestments there. Although the diplomatists usually talked about territory and 
strategy, they did not forget the economic implications of their actions. 


Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1917-1920. Volume II, THE DECISION 
TO INTERVENE. By George F. Kennan. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 513. $7.50.) 


Lrxz its predecessor, Russia Leaves the War, this second of presumably three 
volumes is a painstakingly accurate and superbly written narrative of a four- 
month period. It opens with the ratification of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 
March, 1918, and closes, save for a brief glance forward, with Wilson’s authoriza- 
tion in July to commit American ground forces in North Russia and Eastern Si- 
beria. That fateful decision is analyzed in infinite detail and from a broader array 
of sources than any previous writer has used. With a keen sense of drama and a 
sharp eye for personalities, Mr. Kennan shuttles the reader back and forth be- 
tween the key centers: Murmansk and Archangel in the frigid arctic wastes, 
Vladivostok in the seething cauldron of East Asia, Moscow where the Bolsheviks 
experienced their darkest hour, Vologda where the American ambassador clung 
to a half-relationship with an unrecognized regime, the vast distances along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway where the Czechoslovaks provided the final argument for 
a reluctant President, and Washington where Wilson overruled his military advisers 
to embark upon a course the tragic consequences of which we still feel today. Since 
the Armistice would nullify these operations even as they began and invalidate every 
justification for them, the author concludes that “never, surely, in the history of 
American diplomacy has so much been paid for so little.” 

The virtues of this work are many. One is the emphasis on the ever-present 
problems of the Great War, be they the gigantic German offensive hurled against 
the British on March 21 or the frantic plea of the Supreme War Council on July 
2 as the fate of Paris hung in the balance. A second is the reduction to rightful 
proportions of the motive so often given for American intervention—a desire to 
strangle communism at its birth. A third is the reminder of the pitfalls confront- 
ing all governments—imprecision in diplomacy, inadequate consultation in coali- 
tion warfare, inconstancy in implementing decisions already taken. A fourth is 
the fairness in dealing with persons. The chapter entitled “Envoi to Robins” is a 
masterly appraisal of a much misunderstood individual, and even Wilson special- 
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ists can profit from such judgments as “a man who read more gladly than be 
listened” and “read with greatest receptivity all that which was not addressed di- 
rectly ito him” or a man who tended “to paralyze the regular channels of inter- 
course by ignoring them.” A fifth virtue is the first-hand knowledge which makes 
possible striking descriptions of the climate and terrain. A sixth is the plenitude 
of large-scale maps and contemporary illustrations so frequently absent in a day 
of costly printing. A seventh is the purity and grace of style, also too often lacking 
in a day of hasty publication. 

Despite his indefatigable research, Kennan would be the first to admit that 
investigation may yield new interpretations. He enjoyed only limited access 
to the British and German archives and none at all to the Russian, French, and 
Japanese. The materials in Tokyo have been fully exploited by James W. Morley 
in The Japanese Thrust into Siberia, 1918 (1957), which appeared too late to be 
utilized, but his conclusions confirm rather than invalidate Kennan’s account, In- 
deed,| as our author observes, the “complexity of contacts between the bloated 
governmental bureaucracies and the stupendous volume of the written record to 
which they have given rise” leave the historian of twentieth-century diplomacy 
“no choice but to simplify, to generalize, and to ask the reader to lean on his 
judgment.” Happily, the reader can lean on Kennan's sound judgment with com- 
plete |confidence. 








Northwestern University RicHarD W. LEOPOLD 


OLY ALLIANCE: RUSSIAN-GERMAN RELATIONS FROM THE 

TY OF BREST-LITOVSK TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN. By 

ald Freund. With an introduction by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. (New York: 
larcourt, Brace and Company. 1957. Pp. xix, 283. $6.00.) 


'ELATIONS between the Weimar Republic and the Soviet Union have been the 
subject of several books and articles in recent years, None of these has claimed to 
be definitive, but the significance of the subject seemed to justify even such pre- 
liminary assessments. This latest contribution belongs in the same category. While 
the author did use some new sources, the major part of his book is based on ma- 
terials already studied by other scholars. For the past two years, however, sub- 
stantial new sources on Russo-German relations have been made available with 
the ppening to research of the papers of Brockdorff-Rantzau and the German 
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The introductory chapters of the book do make use of the German Foreign 
Ministry documents for the years before 1920 and thus present interesting new 
information. As for the years after 1920, it is difficult to say to what extent the 
voluminous documentation we now have will change the outlines of Russo-Ger- 
man relations as they have been known for some time. One thing the new docu- 
ments do show is that there was at no time any alliance between the Weimar 
Republic and the Soviet Union, a fact which makes the title of Freund’s book 
somewhat misleading. On some subsidiary questions, moreover, such as the rela- 
tions between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, or Russia’s feelers for an alli- 
ance in 1924-1925, or the important subject of Russo-German economic negotia- 
tions, the new documents reveal much we did not know before or only knew 
dimly. 

It would be unfair to judge the book on the basis of evidence that was not 
available when it was written, but even if one ignores the new documentation, 
some of the author’s findings remain open to criticism. The time-worn assertion 
that the “alliance” between Groener and Ebert in 1918 “doomed the Weimar 
Republic at birth” certainly needs qualification in the light of more recent research. 
In view of Freund’s claim that “there is still insufficient factual evidence to sustain 
any of the numerous opinions about Rathenau’s conception of German Foreign 
Policy,” one is surprised at the finality of his judgment on Rathenau as “an 
egotist and a fatalist” who compared favorably, however, with the “lesser men 
with smaller minds, fewer scruples, and none of his altruism, like those who 
panicked him into signing the Treaty of Rapallo.” These are harsh words about 
so devoted a diplomat as Ago von Maltzan or such able negotiators as Moritz 
Schlesinger and Gustav Hilger. To quote the summary of Germany’s military 
aims in Russia that Helm Speidel gives in the Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, 
as though it represents the verbatim terms of a Russo-German military agreement 
(variously dated August, 1922 or 1923), is misleading. There is much ambiguity 
in Freund’s judgment on Gustav Stresemann. To say that it is “impossible to de- 
termine how much Stresemann was directly involved” in Russo-German military 
relations is no longer tenable, because there is evidence that he was very much 
involved. And the answer to the question “Was Stresemann a patriot or a states- 
man?” is quite simply that he was both. 

These are some of the points on which one might take issue with Freund’s 
book. Yet all this should not detract from the valuable service it performs in 
giving a full and readable survey of Russo-German relations during the early 
twenties as they appeared before the documents for the Weimar period were re- 
leased. 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZER 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1954. By Coral Bell. Edited by 
F.C. Benham. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 329. $7.20.) 





$880.) 


WirH these volumes Coral Bell assumes the authorship of the Survey, while 
the Documents resume the independent but complementary status of the prewar 
series. The brief introductions which now precede each section of the documents 





announced “massive retaliation” policy of Mr. Dulles, these plans were abandoned. 
Subsequently, Mr. Dulles, in a much discussed comment quoted on the title page 
of the| Survey, claimed that the United States had deliberately advanced to the 
“vergel of war” and, by its threat of action, greatly strengthened the hands of 
Eden and Mendés-France at Geneva. 

Meantime, more direct Chinese-American tension was mounting over the de- 
fense of Formosa and the offshore islands held by the Nationalist Government. 
At the year’s end several hostile incidents had occurred, and the situation was 
further complicated by Communist China’s announcement of the arrest and 
sentending for espionage of thirteen American citizens. In addition, the continued 
failure|to achieve a peaceful political settlement of the Korean question, which 
was algo considered at Geneva, remained a constant source of friction, aggravated 
by the militant statements of President Rhee. 

In an effort to strengthen the resistance of Southeast Asian states to Com- 
munist pressure, Mr. Dulles proposed in March a plan for a mutual security 
agreement, including Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States, as well as the nations most directly endangered. As negotiations progressed, 
the difficulties in achieving effective military and political collaboration became 
increasingly evident, and the pact signed in Manila on September 8 was a con- 
siderably less positive arrangement than that projected by Mr. Dulles in March. 

In Western Europe the final rejection of EDC by the French prompted the 
remarkable rescue operation carried out by Eden, who found an answer to Ger- 
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man participation in continental defense through WEU. But among the many 
events of 1954 reported in these volumes, the future may reveal, as the Survey 
suggests, that the most important were those which concerned the new advances 
in nuclear weapons, the recognition of an atomic stalemate, and the attendant 
changes in public attitudes and policies. 


University of Colorado RoberT PauL BROWDER 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS, 1584-1601. By J. E. Neale. (New 
York: St Martin's Press. 1957. Pp. 452. $6.00.) 


Sir John Neale's history of Elizabethan parliaments is at last complete, and 
scholars are in a position to appraise the magnitude of his contribution to the 
reign of the great queen and the evolution of parliamentary institutions. The first 
volume, which appeared in 1949, was confined entirely to the House of Commons 
and dealt mainly with its election, its composition, and, most important of all, its 
procedure. The chapters on procedure alone constitute the most important con- 
tribution to the institutional history of the House of Commons during the last 
generation. 

The last two volumes of Sir John's trilogy deal with Elizabeth's parliaments, 
one after the other, during the whole course of her reign. The books are not 
limited to the House of Commons, but they are virtually limited to those issues 
in which the queen and her parliaments were at odds—we had better say the 
queen and her Commons, since the Lords could almost always be counted upon 
to support the royal position. 

One has only to compare the narrative of any one of Elizabeth’s parliaments as 
set forth in D’Ewes, the only other detailed account we have, with Sir John’s 
chapter on the same parliament to realize how much we owe to him. His con- 
tribution has been partly in interpretation, as witness his brilliant analysis of the 
passage of the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, and partly in the revelation of 
many unknown or at any rate unutilized diaries of Elizabethan Commoners. He 
not only has added many details to the story but has put flesh and blood on the 
bare skeleton of the official journals. Debates in the House become alive under his 
skillful handling, and mere names become interesting personalities. Incidentally, 
he has produced a respectable corpus of parliamentary eloquence. 

In this connection he places Sir Christopher Hatton, otherwise known as a 
royal favorite, at the very pinnacle of parliamentary orators. Hatton indeed is the 
hero of the first part of Volume III. His elevation to the House of Lords as lord 
chancellor in 1587 robbed the queen of her most eloquent spokesman in the 
lower house. Another orator, of quite a different stripe, is revealed by Sir John’s 
skillful identification of a manuscript in the Morgan Library in New York, It 
turns out to have been a speech by Job Throgmorton, so full of life and fire as to 
lead Sir John to conclude that only one Puritan in the Commons could have com- 
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posed and delivered it—none other than the mysterious Martin Marprelate. 

It is unfortunate that Sir John has not told us more about his discoveries, par- 
ticularly about the parliamentary diaries. He contents himself with the barest 
to them. The pressure of publishers to eliminate or curtail footnotes, 
pres ly upon the assumption that readers do not want to be distracted by 
is having a damaging effect upon works of scholarship. In the case of Sir 






e danger is that indifferent scholars, prompted by his example, will take 
e liberty and put forth extravagant hypotheses without substantiating 


Very little of them found its way into legislation. Indeed, some of the most im- 
t statutes of the reign go virtually without mention—the Statute of Ap- 
prentices of 1563, for example, and the Poor Law of 1601. It is hard to believe 
that [laws of such fundamental importance passed without debate, But, and we 
must not blame Sir John, it was either not recorded or the record of it has 
eluded his indefatigable quest. 
is own loyalties are divided. His admiration of Elizabeth is so little short of 
idolatry that he even finds extenuating circumstances for her abortive efforts to 
have Mary Stuart privately murdered. At the same time his sympathies are strong 
for the fighting Puritans. I think he does something less than justice to Whitgift 
and (the Anglicans. John Whitgift was as firm in his convictions and fought as 
hard for them as the Puritans did for theirs. He thought the Anglican church was 
in j¢opardy, as indeed it was, and he wanted to save it, not only its bishops, but 
also its ritual and its book of common prayer. There are those of us who feel 
that| with all its faults it was worth saving. And in the long run it turned out 
to be more congenial to the temper of the English than the Puritan alternative. 
e illustrations constitute in themselves important contributions to the sub- 
ject. Those of Hatton and Raleigh are both much more interesting than the 
more familiar ones; those of Heneage, Unton, and Hoby, from private collections, 
irtually unknown. They are superbly reproduced, thanks, no doubt, to the 
ish publisher, Jonathan Cape. 
ir John’s last volume was ready for the press when he reached the age limit 





masterpiece. Indeed, one of his great services to the advancement of learning has 
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been the development of a fine spirit of solidarity among those who have worked 
under him and with him. Most of the meritorious work in Elizabethan history 
during the past thirty years has passed under his kindly eyes and has profited by 
his learning and his wisdom. It will be a fitting climax to his services to American 
scholarship when he comes to Washington in November at the invitation of the 
Folger Library to help celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the accession 
of the Virgin Queen. 


Villa Nova, Pennsylvania Convers READ 


THE GREATNESS OF OLIVER CROMWELL, By Maurice Ashley. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. 382. $5.00.) 


Tuts, the second life of Cromwell by Ashley, is a judicious and well-written 
account of the main events in Cromwell’s life. Good use is made of Abbott’s 
Writings and Speeches, and later research is also incorporated. There are nine 
excellent illustrations and some useful maps. The greatness of Cromwell is held 
to lie in his struggle to win and preserve liberty of conscience, which to Cromwell 
was “the main cause of the civil wars,” as its security was “the leading purpose 
of government.” 

The chief difficulty in interpreting Cromwell’s character lies in the inter- 
mingling of worldly and spiritual motives. Ashley describes Cromwell’s social 
background but asserts that this determined his religious and political outlook “to 
only a limited extent.” The spiritual side, however, receives careful treatment. It 
is fully demonstrated that in the great crises of his life Cromwell was hesitant, 
unsure, and anxious to avoid extremes. In certain places, however, Ashley’s back- 
ground is not quite adequate. His account of Cromwell’s part in the struggle be- 
tween parliament and the army in 1647 would have been improved if he had 
shown how the Presbyterian army officers (one quarter of the whole) were 
purged and replaced by Independents. Although there is no evidence of Crom- 
well’s share in this it undoubtedly affected his decision, reluctantly reached, to 
acquiesce in the army’s determination to dictate terms. 

Ashley regards the Protectorate much as a struggle between liberty and order, 
with Cromwell and the army holding the balance. Oliver’s liberalism is well 
brought out in a number of individual cases, but to attribute the subsequent 
establishment of parliamentary sovereignty to the execution of Charles I, for 
which Cromwell was chiefly responsible, will hardly find general acceptance. 
Perhaps this interpretation explains the mildness of Ashley’s verdict on the ex- 
clusion from Cromwell’s second parliament of one hundred known opponents of 
military rule, themselves joined by half as many again who absented themselves 
in protest. A different verdict might be that in 1660 parliament as well as the 
king was restored, despite the debasement it had undergone at the hands of 
Cromwell and the army. 
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shley does not seriously attempt to estimate Cromwell in the light of public 
opinion. A number of favorable contemporary verdicts are quoted, and it is af- 
firmed! that Cromwell's mind was not cast “in a despotic mould.” Some further 
consideration of the popular attitude toward moral reformation, however, would 
have emphasized the power which the Protector exercised and how much the 
Puritan experiment depended on him. The almost immediate collapse of this 


experiment in the hands of mediocre successors after his death reveals Cromwell’s 


greatness in its true prespective, 


Vanderbilt University P. H. Harpacrz 






THE CHATHAM ADMINISTRATION, 1766-1768. By John Brooke. [Eng- 
land in the Age of the American Revolution. ] (New York: St Martin’s Press. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 400.) 

Ir been more than a quarter-century since Sir Lewis B. Namier presented 
his monumental study of English politics in the early years of George IP's reign. 
Historians have never ceased to lament that he has found it impossible to carry 
his work further. It is at least partial compensation that a group of young his- 
torians ¡selected by Sir Lewis himself has now taken up the task, 
is the most detailed treatment yet of the Chatham administration, It is a 
confusing story: the grand assault against “faction” in July, 1766, Chatham’s 
disastrous illness, Grafton’s timorous search for buttresses from Bedfords and 
Rockinghams, the Grenvilles’ preoccupation with America—all this against a 
background of sombre news from the colonies and growing tumults around 
Wilkes! at home. Mr. Brooke’s narrative, comprising seven of ten chapters, is 
clear and straightforward. There is a two-chapter essay on party and an excellent 
analysis of the election of 1768, which is the best portion of the book. The debt 
to Namlier is obvious. 

So detailed a study is itself a mosaic; it is a pity that there is an occasional crack 
or chip! Why should Chatham’s gout in winter, 1766-1767, be doubted? In view 
of the great man’s imminent collapse, Walpole’s and Rockingham’s gossip carries 
little weight. Again, why say Chatham “refused” to put the Privy Seal to Bote- 
tourt’s charter? Sunk in the depths of illness, Chatham was unable to act. The 
outstanding political fact of the time was Chatham’s affliction. Why are we not 
told mare about it? Finally, to assert that “the real issue in America was not taxa- 
tion bur sovereignty” in 1766-1767 is a misreading of the American problem. 
More broadly, party was certainly intensely personal, but can the quest for political 
power be divorced from the question of policy? Wilkes and America demanded 
policy decisions from all parties and engendered a conservative reaction which was 
the bed of a new Tory party. Yet, little attention is paid to the King’s 
Friends, perhaps the most dynamic of all parties. 

The} work is based chiefly on manuscript sources, but few changes are made 
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in the accepted version of events. Brooke has imposed an unfortunate limit upon 
himself by disregarding secondary works (only four are mentioned, two by Na- 
mier and one a history of the First World War). He has overlooked, for instance, 
the assertion that Chatham planned a new Department of State for America in 
1766. Surely, to have dealt with this question would have been more useful than 
counting the capitals in a paragraph of a Chatham letter. Perhaps a bibliography 
was deemed superfluous. 

On balance, it is good to have this work. Deftness and insight characterize the 
treatment of individual personalities, and the Old Whigs are exposed once more 
as masters at rationalizing their own exclusion from political power. 


Kenyon College CmarLEs R. RITCHESON 


GEORGE II AND THE HISTORIANS. By Herbert Butterfield. (London: 
Collins Publishers. 1957. Pp. 304. 215.) 


In substance, Professor Butterfield restates briefly the findings of historians 
who have dealt with the early years of the reign of George III, beginning with 
the contemporary volumes of the Annual Register and concluding with the in- 
completed project of Sir Lewis Namier and his disciples. The last third of the 
book is devoted to “the Namier School.” Butterfield has himself made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the history of the reign of George HI, though at a later 
stage, in his George III, Lord North, and the People, 1779-1780 (1949). One 
does not have to agree with every charge in the indictment of the works of Na- 
mier and his disciples to regard George III and the Historians as a helpful book. 
Butterfield recognizes the considerable contributions made and likely to be made 
by the Namier group; he fears, however, that their extensive, detailed studies in a 
narrow range may, in ways he tries to suggest, have the effect of substituting one 
inadequate legend for another. 

Sir Lewis Namier began to study the imperial problem during the American 
Revoluton in 1912 and visited the United States. An American historian suggested 
to him that the British phase of the contest had been neglected, while many stu- 
dents in the United States were working on the subject from the point of view 
of the colonies, After the interruption of the First World War, acting on this sug- 
gestion, Namier published The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George 
II (1929), which in fact was a description of the composition of the House of 
Commons and the methods by which its members were chosen at that juncture 
and of the relations of the king and his ministers with that body. England in the 
Age of the American Revolution followed the next year, a narrative of political 
maneuvers from the accession of George III to the resignation of Newcastle. Na- 
mier’s work on the subject was then interrupted again and not resumed until 
after the Second World War, when he began to direct an extensive study of the 
history of parliament. The first installment of the revised project is John Brooke’s 
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The ¡Chatham Administration, 1766-1768 (1956). Namier proposes to rewrite 
and republish his own initial volume under the more appropriate title, Newcastle 
and Bute, making it one of a series with the general title England in the Age of the 
American Revolution. Associates will push the subject backward to 1754 and for- 
ward to 1784, apparently with similar emphases and on the scale characteristic of 
the two volumes already published. 

rfield’s complaint that Namier and his group have neglected the work 
istorians who have preceded them, some of whom reached similar conclusions, 
carcely deter those enlisted in the project in progress from going on in the 
er they have begun. There is something to be said for beginning anew 
one is seeking to modify the approaches to a subject traditional at various 
in the past. And Butterfield’s criticism will not be helpful if it serves merely 
to gdnerate controversy. It might contribute more to enlarge and illumine the subject 
if it should inspire mature scholars to traverse again the wealth of information 
and | materials brought to light by the Namier group, beginning considerably 
earlier in time, adopting somewhat different premises, and raising questions that 
would call for answers more complex than any contained in the volumes of Na- 
mier and Brooke. 


Duke University W. T. LAPRADE 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Volume X, 1714-1783. Edited by 
. B. Horn and Mary Ransome. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. 


p. xxvii, 972. $15.20.) 


HE volumes of English Historical Documents resemble one another but are 
not uniform. The differences arise from the editors’ assessments of the “needs” of 


of cighteenth-century Britain. I must also say that I am less enthusiastic 
t this volume than about others in the series. The general editor’s comment 


ments, all but one from printed sources. The editors have not drawn as freely as 
I expected they would from contemporary magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets. 
rly all of the documents print up three pages or less, and only four are as long 
as pix pages. There are nine treaties, forty-one statutes on a variety of subjects, 
and almost an equal number of documents referring to judicial and parliamentary 
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proceedings. Another editor might have searched more diligently in out-of-the- 
way places, treated local government and humanitarianism more generously, and 
found room for more than four documents on political parties by omitting some 
of the nine devoted to parliamentary reform. He might not have drawn upon Arthur 
Young for six of the eight documents on agriculture. If he had criticized “drum 
and trumpet historians’ who emphasize military achievements “unduly,” he 
would not have printed twenty-one descriptions of battles and sieges and only 
four documents on foreign policy (none after 1750). 

With respect to other matters, my disagreement is more than a difference 
of opinion about the propriety of including certain documents. Because of its 
topical composition, the general introduction encroaches upon the function of the 
sectional introductions, which is to elucidate the documents, For all the purpose 
it serves, the general introduction could have yielded to another score of docu- 
ments. By way of contrast, the introductions to Volumes VIII and XU (1) are 
pleasing narrative essays. The bibliographies in Volume X, evaluated as they 
must be in terms of their highly selective natures, are not satisfying. Treating of a 
period about which American historians have written so many good things, the 
editors have overlooked some that deserve notice. Perhaps I missed it, but I did 
not find any reference to the William and Mary Quarterly. The bibliography on 
the colonies mentions only three works on the Seven Years’ War, the latest pub- 
lished in 1904. Professor Gipson’s history of the British Empire is not listed in 
connection with the war, and it is described in another places as “y vols., Cald- 
well, Idaho, 1936-1949.” 

Despite what I consider to be its shortcomings, so large a collection of docu- 
ments is bound to be useful. This one will serve best the convenience of persons 
who are especially interested in political and constitutional history. 


University of Kentucky CarL B. Cone 


PRE-FAMINE IRELAND: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By T. W. Freeman. (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1957. Pp. viii, 352. 


$7.00.) 


Tras book is an important addition to scholarly studies on nineteenth-century 
Ireland. The author, a distinguished geographer now at the University of Man- 
chester, knows Ireland well. For fourteen years he was at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and for three years served as president of the Geographical Society of Ireland. 
In 1950 he published Ireland: Its Physical, Historical, Social, and Economic 
Geography. 

It has not been Professor Freeman’s purpose to explain the ultimate causes of 
Treland’s economic plight on the eve of the famine or to write extensively of 
remedies. He has stuck to his self-imposed geographer’s assignment, to his central 
question: “How did the population live on this island?” Nonetheless, from 
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these} well-ordered and richly statistical pages, and from the author’s discussion 
and comment, a vivid picture of the early forties emerges. Population was a cen- 
tral problem, probably reaching eight and a half million in 1845; land, on which 
two dir of the people depended, was indeed the “besieged fortress” which the 
traveler de Beaumont had called it in 1839. “Poverty was stark, housing wretched, 
trade jinadequate, agriculture backward, industry faltering,” writes Freeman. This 
picture is familiar to students of prefamine Ireland. The merit of this book is to 
show lit in rich detail and in local variation and also to show brighter spots where 
isted. The book has two parts: in the first, economic and social conditions 
throughout the country are examined; in the second, town and country life in 
each of the four provinces is described and studied. Forty-three maps and seven 
statistical tables are included. 

e author has used the census of 1841 as a major source, A social survey and 
not almere enumeration, the census covered such matters as housing, education, 
farmers’ resources, emigration, and the value of agricultural produce, Of com- 
parable value, he tells us, was the Drummond Commission report on Irish rail- 


ways. = reports, especially the famous Devon report on land, ordnance 





maps, travelers’ accounts, and contemporary analyses of Irish maladies 
effectively used. Praise must be given the author for his skill in weaving 
ificult and complicated materials together and for discussing them in a 
d readable style. 
or historians of Ireland in the forties, this book will be invaluable. It gives 
perspective, for example, to the arguments and aspirations of the Young Irelanders. 
It suggests also why repeal of the Union could seem to many a sure remedy, for 
it was| widely believed that the country had been more prosperous before 1800. 
Finally, in the economic field especially, this book is a fresh reminder of the in- 
tricate land difficult problems involved in any reform of the Irish old regime. 


Connecticut College Heren F. MuLver 
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JACQ MALLET-DU PAN. By Nicola Matteucci. [Istituto Italiano per gli 
Studi Storici in Napoli, Volume 9.] (Naples: the Institute. 1957. Pp. 423. 


L. 2,000. 
In | Nicola Matteucci published a book on the historical philosophy of 


Antonib Gramsci. To move with ease from the world of the Partito Comunista 
Italiang and the Ordine Nuovo to that of the Club Monarchique and the Mercure 
de France requires considerable intellectual dexterity. By mastering an enormous 
of monographic literature, Matteucci has accomplished this feat with 
grace. Historians who may not accept, as Matteucci does, Gramsci’s filosofía della 
prasst will nonetheless welcome his latest book as a worthy addition to the out- 
standing volumes on European intellectual history published by the Croce In- 
stitute, 


quanti 
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Mallet is portrayed in this work not as a bone of contention between Taine 
and Aulard but rather as a “great European journalist” who consistently advo- 
cated the unpopular causes of religious toleration, civil liberties, constitutional 
government, and moderate reform, because he could withstand persecution from 
Jacobins and royalists more easily than he could the proddings of his Protestant 
conscience, and who thus helped to bridge the gap, torn by revolution and war, ` 
between the generation of Burlamaqui and that of de Tocqueville. Although this 
conception of Mallet’s historic mission is not new, Matteucci has played certain 
variations on a theme that was sounded more than a century ago in the Causeries 
du Lundi and only eleven years ago in The Cambridge Journal. By fully orches- 
trating his theme, the author has demonstrated in an original fashion how the 
interaction between the Calvinist ethos of the Genevan Republic, the political 
ideas of the Enlightenment, and the plural institutions of the Swiss Confederation 
contributed to European liberalism. 

One major criticism must be made, Although the scope of this work far ex- 
ceeds the limits set by the birth and death of its eponymous subject, the author 
never makes clear what its actual limits are. As his table of contents shows, he has 
not found an adequate alternative for the biographical framework he has rejected. 
As a result, his work is amorphous. Without a preface or subtitle as a guide, the 
reader must progress through more than one hundred pages devoted to “Geneva 
and the Enlightenment” before arriving at Mallet’s birth and must struggle there- 
after to extricate from a mass of extraneous material the pattern of Mallet’s de- 
velopment as “a Genevan during the Revolution,” only to arrive at a concluding 
chapter which leaves many earlier themes unresolved. The classified bibliography 
of biographical material contains few of the many references cited in the text. In 
short, the author has produced a series of separate essays rather than a coherent 
synthesis. The whole of this book is less than the sum of its parts. Historians who 
are interested in the search for a middle ground between the divine right of 
kings and the divine right of “the people” will find most parts of this book well 
worth reading. 


Bethesda, Maryland ELIZABETH L. EISENSTEIN 


THE FRENCH NATION FROM NAPOLEON TO PÉTAIN, 1814-1940. By 
D. W. Brogan. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. Pp. 328. $4.50.) 


ADMIRATION and a ludicrous sneaking envy may well be the general sensation 
experienced on turning the final page of this book. It is so civilized, so easy, so 
spare in style and trenchant in judgment. Surely there is no one writing in Eng- 
lish today with such a flair for recounting the recent French past. And where is 
the Frenchman who can approach Mr. Brogan? Possibly someone like those ex- 
cellent writers René Rémond and Raoul Girardet will one day produce an essay 
to set beside this one. There is as yet no sign of it. (One thinks of Jacques 
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secjire eminence of an Academic seat and in the aftermath of a not so remote 
past in the editorial offices of Le Temps. It will not come from him. Immortality 
is its own revenge.) The pity of it all is that Frenchmen may never see this book. 


ey will not, of course, on that account be utterly destitute. There are better, 
more fundamental books on the Restoration and the July Monarchy. The same is 

e for the Second Empire. As for the Third Republic, there are books like 
Maurice Baumont’s—although it was Brogan himself who wrote the best account 
of it almost twenty years ago. And it no longer seems surprising that in a country 
where the trashiest English-language novels (as well as some of the best) appear 
abput as quickly as some harassed translator can churn them out, France under 
the Republic remains available in the original only and is therefore unread. It is 

imply an indication of the present state of study in the Fourth Republic on the 

gretted Third. Great things may be in store. One’s hopes could rest in the 

Institut d’Etudes Politiques. But the time is evidently not yet. For us, then, in the 

relatively uncommitted English-speaking world, The French Nation seems all the 
re valuable—and not only for its later chapters. 

This is not the first such book. J. P. T. Bury's account of almost a decade ago 
. precisely the same road from Fontainebleau to Vichy. But it is no deroga- 
tion of his very sound study to say that it does not compare with this crisp, allusive, 
d often charming discourse. Bury’s is a first-rate small scale history; Brogan’s is 
a scintillating essay. They are less competitive than complementary. The former 
proficiently goes about the task of informing us. The latter excites and flatters us 
ven with those references we can only wish we understood. The range of 
gan’s literary, social, and political lore is, as always, astonishing, His evocative 
wers are considerable, if not so commanding as, say, G. M. Young's. On the 
hole, there are few over-all pronouncements covering the 125 years. Naturally, 
iticism of all the regimes, the classes, the masses, and individuals, is expressed. 
he pitfalls of excessive moralizing—surely one of the cardinal dangers for any- 
one writing about France—are sidestepped. Nevertheless, if Brogan professes not 
to be “either disappointed or surprised” by anything, he does tend to grow 
slightly more disapproving as his story draws to its unhappy end. “Tt is hard to be 
just to the Restoration,” he says of an earlier time. “Its final follies were not less 
iminal for being childish. It wrecked whatever chances there were of uniting 
e two Frances. Yet its achievements were real.” But the Third Republic? There 
is little in these pages to qualify the follies and failures. The Third Republic “had 
rected evasion of responsibility into a system of government.” It had “condemned 
tself as no previous regime had done.” Perhaps, indeed, this was so, and it de- 


erved no more—even in the era of a Fourth Republic, which might one day seem 
have deserved still less. 


niversity of Toronto . Joun C. Carns 
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COMBAT: HISTOIRE D'UN MOUVEMENT DE RESISTANCE DE JUIL- 
LET 1940 A JUILLET 1943. By Marie Granet and Henri Michel. [Collection 
“Esprit de la Résistance.”] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 
330. 1,000 fr.) 

L'EXODE DE MAI-JUIN 1940. By Jean Vidalenc. Preface by Daniel Mayer. 
[Collection “Esprit de la Résistance.” ] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1957. Pp. viii, 439. 1,600 fr.) 


Historrans who have sought to examine the bifurcated history of France from 
1940 to 1944 have hitherto been more attracted to the Vichy episode than to the 
underground and Gaullism. Perhaps historians are by nature intrigued by lost 
causes, or perhaps the Vichy phase is simply better documented. At any rate, the 
Free French movement and the resistance have remained in historical limbo. Im- 
portant steps toward remedying this are now being taken under the sponsorship 
of the Committee on the History of the Second World War. Six volumes in the 
series Esprit de la Resistance have now appeared; among them are the two books 
here reviewed. 

Granet’s and Michel’s Combat is, surprisingly, the first serious attempt to 
trace the history of an organized underground movement. The task was difficult; 
such an organization could keep few records, and many of the leading figures 
did not survive to tell the story. The authors have had to rely mainly on piecemeal 
oral testimony with all its hazards. The product is nevertheless a remarkably. 
solid and convincing volume, providing evidence that sound history can be written 
from such materials. 

The choice of Combat rather than some other group was a logical and happy 
one. It was among the earliest to be formed, and it was probably the largest; the 
authors estimate that by 1943 it had enrolled thirty-five thousand men in its para- 
military branch and almost one hundred thousand in various local nonmilitary 
units. Its newspaper eventually attained a circulation of two hundred thousand 
copies and was read by several hundred thousand more. The authors believe that 
no other movement contributed so much to the resistance and the liberation. If 
and when a history of the Communist underground is written, it will be interest- 
ing to compare the achievements of the two groups; the evidence here presented 
seems to justify Combat’s claim to preeminence. 

Mme. Granet and M. Michel have made no effort to dramatize their story; on 
the contrary, they stress the austerity and loneliness of underground life. Yet the 
drama comes through nevertheless, as in the account of the monumental problems 
involved in printing and distributing tens of thousands of copies of a clandestine 
newspaper and in the story of the feuds and rivalries that developed as the move- 
ment gained size and importance. There are some exceptionally interesting pas- 
sages on the relationships between Combats founder, Henri Frenay, and de 
Gaulle’s delegate, Jean Moulin (who does not here measure up to his popular 
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alas as the giant and the Galahad of the underground), on the severe con- 
flicts between the underground and Gaullist headquarters in London, on the in- 
filtration of Combat by the Communists, and on Combat’s contacts with Ameri- 
can lagents. The authors’ objectivity, incidentally, seems to break down somewhat 
whehever the Americans come on the scene. A balanced analysis will have to 
await the opening of the American files. 

Vidalenc’s account of the great exodus of 1940 is a much less arresting 
story, though probably through no fault of the author. He has dealt here with a 
kind of natural cataclysm, an unforeseen disaster that stunned its victims and 
left little record save in men's memories. Vidalenc has made a noble attempt to 
give| the subject shape and meaning, yet the reader soon finds himself satiated 
the record of confusion and with the largely repetitive reminiscences of par- 







ation to receive them. The drama and human misery inherent in such an 
e are obvious, and the reader experiences a gnawing sense of guilt as he 
finds himself becoming almost bored by the story. 

idalenc’s “provisional conclusion” is that responsibility for the disaster must 
be borne by France’s military leaders, who failed to make adequate provision for 
such| an emergency and who would have claimed the credit if the exodus had 
beeni “prepared, organized, canalized.” Perhaps this judgment should give pause 
to present-day officials whose duty it is to prepare measures of civilian defense— 
and to those citizens who find it hard to take the problem seriously. More debatable 
is Vidalenc’s belief that the exodus was a kind of instinctive reflex indicating 
Frante’s will to resist—“an anticipatory plebiscite against collaboration” and an 
act of faith in the French army’s ability to stop the Germans. Such a view must 
be cqnsoling to French patriots, but it seems more likely that men who flee before 
an earthquake are seldom conscious of voting for or against the earthquake. 


Stanford University Gorpon WRIGHT 





UHE DES NORDENS: STUDIEN ZUR DEUTSCH-SKANDINAV- 
ISCHEN GESCHICHTE. By Walther Hubatsch. (Göttingen: Musterschmidt 
rlag. 1956. Pp. 243. DM 14.80.) 






oucH a number of studies, Walther Hubatsch, a Göttingen scholar, has in 
recent years become known as one of the specialists on Germany and its historical 
relations with the Baltic-Scandinavian area. The present work, however, is a less 
well integrated volume than some earlier ones, no doubt because the essays have 
been prepared at different times for diverse purposes or, in some cases, appear as 
reworkings of subjects treated previously. 

e theme uniting these essays is well chosen. Scandinavia, often considered 
a “quiet corner” of Europe, has had its periods of unquietness. One such was the 
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day of Viking expansion, which is here treated in its broad European phase; this | 
survey in succinct and readable German is one of the best summaries of the topic 
to come to this reader’s attention. Another period of disturbance is treated in a 
chapter entitled “Gustav Adolf—Ein Christlicher Staatsmann?” It is the twentieth 
century which chiefly engages the author, and eight of the eleven studies fall 
within it. Three deal with German-Finnish relations in the two World Wars, and 
two bear on German relations with Norway and Denmark in the second of these 
conflicts. One chapter is devoted to a sizable military undertaking supposedly 
planned in 1942-1943 against Sweden as operation “Polarfuchs,” but this, Hu- 
batsch holds, was only a theoretic and contingent plan, such as every general 
staff assembles in its files for possible, but not very likely, use. A survey of the 
efforts in the twenties and thirties to strengthen the ties of Scandinavian unity is 
based too narrowly on the lively press and pamphleteering activity, chiefly Swed- 
ish, in the first half of the forties, A final essay on the Scandinavian “white books” 
points out how limited in value officially published source materials can be, even 
when issued after hostilities are over. 

Hubatsch has consulted a wide range of materials, Scandinavian as well as 
German. For World War I he had access to some useful Finnish archival ma- 
terial; here he leans surprizingly heavily on the reports and accounts of the chief 
Finnish representative in Berlin in 1917-1918, namely Edvard Hjelt. By contrast 
he is somewhat impatient with Mannerheim and his role. 

In their general mood and tone these essays are uniformly sober and objective. 
Yet, more often than not, it is the German side of the story that remains, ably 
presented one must readily admit. Somewhat labored, for instance, is the point 
that in 1918-1919 there was no German “occupation” in Finland. And, one may 
ask, will the favorable judgment on the regular German diplomatic personnel 
stand firm—at the expense of Wehrmacht leadership and party zealots—as more 
correspondence and archival material becomes accessible? Answers to questions on 
this order must wait. In the meantime, this volume provides provocative introduc- 
tions to several topics in recent history that will be subject to further probing dur- 
ing the next generation of north European scholarship. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


SUOMEN ITSENAISTYMINEN JA SAKSA [The Emergence of Independent 
Finland and Germany]. By Yrjó Nurmio. (Helsinki: Werner Söderström 
Osakeyhtió. 1957. Pp. 376.) 


ProFEssor Nurmio, the director of the Finnish State Archives, explores the 
important question of Germany’s role in the crucial period in 1918 when Finland’s 
independence, declared in December, 1917, became fully achieved. His sources 
consist in large degree of the microfilmed copies of the documents of the Aus- 
wärtiges Amt dealing with Finland and related matters for 1917-1919, now avail- 
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‚able in England. He has also made use of the memoir and monographic literature 
dealing with these years. The result is an admirably organized and clearly and 
suasively presented survey that impresses this reviewer as fully measuring up 

to the most exacting standards of historical scholarship, 
Nurmio’s narrative of the part Germany played in the Finnish war of inde- 
dence and during the months that followed gives a particularly revealing pic- 
of the German view of the problem of Finland. The varying and at times 
contradictory purposes and objectives of the Oberste Heeresleitung on the one 
d and the foreign policy makers on the other are brought out in sharp relief. 
e same applies to the other aspects of the story: Mannerheim’s opposition to 
German armed aid in the war against the Reds and the Russian troops in Finland 
d his insistence that Von der Goltz’s forces be placed under his (Mannerheim’s) 
mmand; the German endeavors to insinuate Mannerheim into a pro-German 
sition and affiliation after the end of the war in May, 1918; the background 
d nature of the influence that Germany exerted, especially in the organization 
f the Finnish army, during the summer; and the fascinating problem of the 
25 of Prince Karl Friedrich of Hesse as future king of Finland. In this 
Be the author brings out with commendable clarity that monarchist 
en was by no means sustained, at the time, by mere preference for a king 
e head of the state. It was supported also by considerations of security, the 
ea roe that a German prince on the Finnish throne would mean a Germany 
dy to assist Finland inthe event of future Russian attempts to destroy the 
country’s independence. Germany’s defeat pricked the monarchist balloon for 
5 d, and Mannerheim was again called upon to serve his nation, this time as 
porary chief executive. It was during his tenure of office that the new constitu- 
pn was adopted. Upon its promulgation on July 17, 1919, Finland became fully 
e republic which the declaration of independence had proclaimed on Decem- 

r 6, 1917. 
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JACOB BURCKHARDT: EINE BIOGRAPHIE. Band IN, DIE ZEIT DER 
KLASSISCHEN WERKE. By Werner Kaegi. (Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co. 
1956. Pp. xxiv, 769. 36.00 fr.S.) 


In this third volume of his monumental biography, Professor Kaegi deals with 
the time of the classical works” of Burckhardt, the years from 1846 to 1860, 
se saw the appearance of The Age of Constantine, The Cicerone, and The 
ivilization of the Renaissance in Italy. Although for a long time Burckhardt’s 
e rested primarily on these three books, which were the only major works pub- 
hed during his lifetime, Kaegi maintains that their author, “der mittlere,” in 
trast to the young or the old Burckhardt, “has remained unknown in the bio- 
raphical sense.” In his opinion this middle period in Burckhardt's life (from the 
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age of twenty-eight to forty-two), even more than any other, demands a detailed 
biographical treatment. For in contrast to Ranke, who presented his lifework in 
half a hundred volumes, Burckhardt left mere “erratic blocs whose coherence of 
thought is revealed only by the literary remains.” Among the particularly impor- 
tant literary remains (which are now preserved in the Burckhardt-Archives in 
Basel) are the elaborate notes Burckhardt made for all the various lecture courses 
he gave in Basel (1848-1855, 1858-1860) and in Zúrich (1855-1858). Through 
Kaegi’s amply documented analysis of this material—including, for example, lec- 
ture notes on the times of the ancient Orient, the Counter-Reformation, and the 
age of Frederick the Great—we obtain for the first time concrete evidence for the 
universality of Burckhardt’s knowledge and substantial insight into his views 
concerning the course of history. These notes also clarify greatly the place which 
the few published books hold within the total development of Burckhardt's 
thought. Thus, for instance, Kaegi shows how The Age of Constantine, which to 
former scholars seemed to stand “in a strange isolation,” was in fact “the ripe and 
luminous fruit” of his long-felt concern with and intense study of late pagan 
antiquity and early Christianity and was developed from the lectures which he 
gave on the Roman Empire in 1848-1849 and 1851-1852. 

The very core of this third volume of the biography is found in the discussion 
of the question “how the great themes of [Burckhardt’s] life—reverence for the 
traditions rooted in the Middle Ages and dedication to the Renaissance—how his 
German and Italian experiences, were co-ordinated in his general view of history.” 
At the beginning of the middle period stands Burckhardt’s “first important work,” 
his thoroughly revised edition of Franz Kugler’s Geschichte der Malerei (1847), 
which he wrote as “a medievalist who came from the school of both Ranke and 
Kugler.” Kaegi shows how in this work, as well as in later ones, Burckhardt 
proved himself as a disciple who was able “to put his own stamp upon and create 
anew Ranke’s legacy.” On the basis of a detailed examination of the notes for 
lectures which Burckhardt held on the High Middle Ages in 1849 and on the 
Late Middle Ages in 1850, Kaegi demonstrates that “Burckhardt’s concern with 
the Middle Ages was much more continuous and more intimately connected with 
his interest in the Renaissance than has hitherto been generally assumed.” Exten- 
sive as the excerpts quoted are, “they underscore,” as Professor F. M. Wassermann 
said in his review of the second volume of this biography (AHR, LVII [January, 
1952], 392-94), “the desirability of a complete publication of all [of Burckhardt’s] 
notes on this period so dear to him.” For these notes on medieval history help 
greatly in understanding the complexities of the process of thought by which 
Burckhardt came to his final concept of the Renaissance. 

Using a phrase coined by J. Huizinga, Kaegi finds that as early as his revision 
of Kugler’s handbooks Burckhardt acted as “an extractor of the roots of the 
Renaissance.” The next stage in the development of that concept is represented, of 
course, by The Cicerone (1855). But even at that late date, “the possibility was 
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not so far removed, as some of his critics and admirers have believed, that Burck- 

dt would conceive of the Renaissance as a ‘Waning of the Middle Ages.’” The 
ultimate phase began only in 1856-1857 when Burckhardt prepared outlines and 
notes for a course on the Renaissance, which offer “the first draft of The Civiliza- 
tion of the Renaissance in Italy.” 

Kaegi has admirably succeeded in his “attempt to reconstruct that coherence 
of |[Burckhardt’s] thought on which the three main works published during his 
lifetime are based.” But this biography is well characterized by the author’s own 
words on Burckhardt’s Civilization: “In his pleasure derived from such a com- 
prehensive thesis the reader ought not to forget that the work, taken as a whole, 
does not represent a livre à thèse but gives a picture (Bild) in which many threads 
are interwoven.” There are indeed many threads interwoven in this Burckhardt 
bidgraphy, which not only deals with the thinker and scholar but describes the 
whole man and the various milieus in which he lived, whether Berlin or Rome, 
Zúrich or Basel, Throughout his life Burckhardt took a deep interest in all the 
political affairs of his times, But it was during that middle period of his life that 
he|renounced any ambition he might have had earlier to lead a vita activa. In a 
letter of August, 1848, Burckhardt professes to have become devoted to the vita 
contemplativa: “Ich will schauen und suche das Harmonische.” Kaegi warns 

mphatically against the frequent assumption that this attitude signified “an 
escape into the past, an escape into the beautiful image of a poetically conceived 
= world.” He says of his fellow citizen of Basel: “Burckhardt was not 


merely a humanist but—what is more—he was a true citizen of his polis,” 


Cornell University ‘THeopor E. MOMMSEN 


(Göttingen: Musterschmidt Verlag. 1957. Pp. 360. DM 24.) 


In the opening chapter of this book the author makes clear that he is a Prot- 
t conservative. In the final chapter he concludes that Bismarck was too. In 
Fi however, he relates lucidly and with a wealth of fresh detail culled 


DIE REVOLUTION IN DER POLITIK BISMARCKS. By Gustav Adolf Rein. 
e 


largely from documentary sources how far Bismarck strayed from this position, 
how devious and perplexing his course was as he fraternized now with the reac- 
tioharies, now with nationalists, liberals, democrats, socialists, and any other 
group useful to his purposes. At times, indeed, Bismarck’s embrace of revolution- 
ary, projects—his collaboration with Ferdinand Lassalle, his offer of a democratic 
non parliament in 1866, his obliteration of half a dozen legitimate thrones, 
and the cause of national unification—seemed so ardent that even the author 
=" the question how far can one depart from a position and still be said to 
hold it. An entire chapter (m), which skillfully disentangles ideological factors 
from those of sheer Staatsraison, quotes innumerable Bismarckian protests of his 
conservatism but comes to no firm conclusion as to whether the Reichsgründung 
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was a “conservative deed” or a “revolutionary act.” Bismarck had no peer (except- 
Metternich) in using slogans and ideology to work on the fears and ambitions of 
others. The author convincingly concludes that his was a “policy without ide- 
ology,” that he was a man of action, proceeding intuitively, not reflectively. 

The problem is how to deal systematically and rationally with such a man. 
Here the author has had his difficulties, First of all, Bismarck’s utterances usually 
had ulterior purposes, which could be clarified in context only in a study that 
included more conventional diplomatic and political history. It is doubtful, for 
example, that Bismarck’s warnings about revolution after 1879, which Rein is 
inclined to take at face value, were anything but devices for coaxing the tsar away 
from France and Pan-Slavism. Secondly, the author defines revolution so broadly 
as to include almost all change that has occurred since the eighteenth century, in 
the European state system as well as in the social order and even extending to 
ultramontanism. Significantly he speaks of the Revolution, thus making it a 
continuing process, which he does not hesitate to label “destructive,” “levelling,” 
“negative,” etc. Measured by this stern and multiform criterion—the standard of a 
Haller or a Von Gerlach—one could hardly act at all in the modern world without 
committing revolution in one way or another. 

It is therefore logically consistent to forgive Bismarck his little flirtations with 
the Revolution and to accept him as a conservative at heart even if the point is 
not completely proved. This approach, moreover, yields many rich insights (for 
example, a penetrating account of the role of the national-parliament proposal in 
Bismarck’s maneuvering in 1866) and spares us many a liberal cliché about the 
Reich as a clever facade protecting a reactionary conspiracy. In exchange for a 
stimulating analysis of constitutionalism as a middle ground between authori- 
tarianism and genuine parliamentary rule, we can well forgive an overgenerous 
interpretation of Bismarck’s policy toward France from 1866 to 1870 and the 
absence of a detailed bibliography. 


University of Kentucky Enno E. KrAFHE 


GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. Band I, VON DER KON- 
FERENZ VON LOCARNO BIS ZU HITLERS MACHTUBERNAHME. 
By Erich Eyck. (Erlenbach-Zúrich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1956. Pp. 621.) 


Tue short but incalculably important interval of German history that separates 
the Locarno negotiations from the advent of Hitler has often been recounted. In 
this valedictory volume of his work on the Weimar Republic, Eyck narrates it 
once again. He adds little to what we already know, although he has obviously 
utilized a plethora of material, much of it relatively new. He leans very heavily on 
a few chosen sources because they relate to those phases and features of the story 
that he particularly wishes to elaborate. His attention is riveted on foreign policy, 
where he is manifestly at his best. He not only describes the successive interchanges 
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negotiations with admirable thoroughness, accuracy, and perspicacity; he also 
adds depth to his account by closely concatenating these developments with the 
bitter and continuous internal strife that preceded, accompanied, and followed 
th 
Eyck’s second unremitting interest centers in the men who loomed large in 
the German political arena during one part or another of the period under survey. 
He is drawn toward Stresemann, and the picture he paints of the great statesman 
is truly unforgettable. Its impact on the reader is enhanced by the narration of 
oe small in themselves but replete with human interest. With insight, 
icacy, and even tenderness the author probes Stresemann’s state of mind. With 
austere and unwavering fairness he analyzes and appraises the goals that 
Stresemann set himself. The ordeals endured by the architect of Locarno and the 
m total of his achievements in his dealings with both Russia and the West are 
portrayed with a full realization of the limitations as well as the praiseworthiness 
of what he was attempting. Mindful of the controversy that has raged over the 
question of Stresemann’s sincerity in connection with his efforts on behalf of inter- 
national understanding, Eyck correctly depicts him as a man who could grow and 
did, who succeeded, despite his jingo antecedents, in raising himself above a 
narrowly national point of view, but who remained all the while an indefatigable 
orker for the greatness of Germany. 
Bruening is likewise handled with a compound of perceptivity, mellowness, 
d fairness. Although his methods do not go unchallenged, his ultimate aims 
e treated with the sympathy they deserve from a man of Eyck’s democratic out- 
look. For some of the other principal dramatis personae the author does not con- 
his aversion. He pinpoints with acid precision the disservice done the repub- 
c by Seeckt and Hindenburg. But far more devastating is his well-documented 
rtrayal of the machinations of Hitler, Hugenberg, Schleicher, and Papen. In 
e case of Schleicher, however, the picture is not entirely black, and this Eyck is 
uick to point out. Thus he emphasizes that the general, during his very brief 
ancellorship, envisioned a program that made some amends for his previous 
malefactions, 
The author’s preoccupation with foreign policy and with the leading personali- 
ies of the period explains his failure to do justice tọ other aspects of this agoniz- 
gly sad story. The chief casualty is the economic factor. Eyck is not blind to its 
portance, yet nowhere in his narrative does it receive the attention it deserves. 
There can be little doubt that the most inadequate sections of the book are those 
bn deal with the nature and impact of the great depression. 
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VIE ÉCONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE DE ROME DANS LA SECONDE : 
MOITIÉ DU XVI? SIÈCLE. Tome I. By Jean Delumeau. [Bibliothèque des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Fascicule 184.] (Paris: E. de Boccard, 
Editeur. 1957. Pp. 517.) 


Tue second half of the sixteenth century in Italy has never had a great attrac- 
tion for historians. Politically the centuries following the treaty of Cáteau- 
Cambrésis were those in which French and Spanish parties were counterweights 
in such Italian states as were not actual dependencies of Spain. Culturally the 
progress of Italian science apparently did not make up for the passing to France 
of leadership in fields in which Italy had long been supreme. For Italians 1559 
began the three-hundred-year subjection to foreigners during which few voices 
were raised against the tendency to dwell on past glories. As for the papacy, popes 
who concentrated on the administration of Rome played less dramatic roles than 
those played by the employers of Raphael and Michelangelo. Even Pastor, who 
makes clear that in a divided Christendom the popes of this period exercised 
widely their spiritual functions, has relatively little to say of their activities at 
home. Emmanuel Pierre Rodocanachi is the best known of those whose works in 
the aggregate give a picture comparable to this remarkable one by Delumeau. 
Collison-Morley gives a chapter to Rome in his Italy after the Renaissance; Croce 
defends the Seicento in the introduction to his Storia dell’ Età Barocca in Italia. 

Delumeau’s book is the first volume of what might be called a guide to Rome 
in the years 1560-1605, that is, from the beginning of the pontificate of Pius IV, 
a Medici from Milan, to the death of Clement VIII, whose immediate successor 
was a Medici from Florence. The author, though he is not concerned with the 
popes in aught but their relations to the city of Rome (the Gregorian calendar, 
the Cenci case, and the burning of Bruno do not figure here), identifies these 
dates with the treaty of Cáteau-Cambrésis and the abjuration of Henry IV, but 
the death of Clement VII is to him primarily the triumph of the Counter- 
Reformation. Not all of his theme is developed in this volume. The second volume 
deals with financial problems. Bibliography and index are not included here and 
must be gathered from an attentive examination of text and footnotes. From such 
a perusal it is evident that the author has missed little or nothing on particular 
aspects of sixteenth-century Rome; the reader will appreciate this thoroughness 
because there has not been till now any étude d’ensemble on the subject. 

The principal manuscript source, or at any rate the one which seems never to 
fail, whatever be the occasional auxiliaries, is a collection of newspapers. The 
author hastens to meet possible challenge to his use of the word auvisí in this 
sense, for these are the newsletters, mostly to the former dukes of Urbino, which 
were brought to Rome from their archives when the little duchy lost its autonomy 
in 1631. The newsletters are digests, made by the dukes’ diplomatic agents at 
Rome, of items gathered from professional journalists (menanti or novellanti). 
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me of them are from the Venetian correspondent of the Fugger, the variety of 
hose listening-posts is apparent to readers of The Fugger News Letters. Del- 
umeau, who remarks that documentation for the second half of the century is 
ore abundant than for the first half, draws upon much manuscript material for 
s statistical tables, and he finds many curious illustrations, largely from these. 
The 517 pages are in two parts, the first dealing with the routes by which 
news, merchandise, travelers, and immigrants reached Rome, the second with 
the buildings of Rome, especially as demolished, rebuilt, or replaced by the popes, 
ith the problems of drinking water and control of the Tiber floods, with the 
orkers and the efforts of the government to promote industrialization. The 
tourist, to cite Montaigne’s well-known account of his visit in 1581 (as the author 
often does) could not have seen much of the ancient splendors of the Eternal City, 
but he could inform himself in detail about the great program of building, he 
cpuld watch the excavations, he could mingle with the pilgrims. So can the reader 
this book, but he will find it on the whole tough going; he has before him a 
ritable encyclopedia. The task will be rewarding, however, for the author 
remembers to summarize now and then and has certainly fulfilled the duty of a 
ioneer in laying data before the next researcher. 


niversity of Idaho Freperic C. CHURCH 


LE RIFORME IN PIEMONTE NELLA PRIMA META DEL SETTECENTO. 
Volumes I and II. By Guido Quazza. [Collezione Storica del Risorgimento 
Italiano, Volumes LI and LII, Series I11.] (Modena: Società Tipografica 


Editrice Modenese. 1957. Pp. 233; 242-483. L. 800; L. 800.) 


A LITERARY voyage into the uncharted seas of early eighteenth-century Pied- 
ontese history—or the early eighteentb-century history of any other Italian 
state—requires something more than normal courage of the pilot. Except for the 
sional sketch produced by the wandering scholar in search of the politico- 
ilitary drama or the recent important but isolated penetrations by such as 
inaudi, Bulferetti, Gramsci, and Venturi, next to nothing has been done to 
onstruct the eighteenth century in Piedmont in all of its facets. Dr. Quazza’s 
inquiry involved a familiarity with the work of the pioneers in Piedmontese his- 
ry, but the magnitude of the problems required the examination of archival 
aterials hitherto untouched. In this area alone the study is an impressive one. 
The two rulers, Victor Amadeus II and Charles Emmanuel III, whose reigns 
re the subject of the study, have traditionally been labeled despots by most 
cholars. Others more generous have called them enlightened despots. Enlightened 
r not, one thing is certain as a result of Quazza's study: these two rulers did 
implement the reforms that dragged Piedmont out of the Middle Ages and into 
odern times and this fact remains their claim to fame. At first glance the very 
ne charts and statistical studies serving to illustrate the nature and degree of the 
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economic reforms instituted by the two monarchs give the impression of a reform 
program on a grand scale. Upon closer examination it is discovered that the 
reforms are really only partial measures and often not very fundamental. As cases 
in point, in the areas of the financial structure, of the state and agriculture, the 
decrees served only to weaken the power of an archaic and decaying nobility, to 
bind the bourgeoisie more closely to the crown, to destroy an already decadent 
medieval economic system, to offer some slight benefits to the middle class, and, 
above all, to further strengthen the powers of the crown in what was already a 
highly centralized absolute monarchy, 

The crown did concern itself with industrialization and market development 
in order to improve the competitive position of Piedmontese enterprise as well as 
to resolve the problem of increasing unemployment in the provinces and under- 
employment in both provinces and cities. In these areas the reforms introduced 
did indicate the transformation from medievalism to modernism in Piedmont. 
One cannot, however, escape the feeling that the reforms were instituted in what 
was a series of fits of absence of mind. 

The military remained outside the realm of reform, and the officers continued 
to study Vauban on fortress construction and to march and countermarch their 
commands about the countryside. One change did appear, however. In the eight- 
eenth century a bourgeois occasionally penetrated the officer caste that had hereto- 
fore been the special preserve of the nobility. Reform in any degree in the areas of 
religion, education, and what might be broadly construed as culture was out of 
the question. Although the state continued its struggle with Rome over problems 
of jurisdiction, both rulers insisted on rigid orthodoxy in matters of faith. This is 
marked most clearly by the increasingly rigid enforcement of the laws governing 
the activities of the Waldensians and the Jews. In education, despite the work of 
the innovators brought to Turin from elsewhere in Italy, nothing new was per- 
mitted. The universities remained tightly bound by the traditions of earlier cen- 
turies despite the attempts of enlightened professors to liberate the institutions. 

In the areas where technical change and financial and administrative reform 
were vital for the survival of the state, Victor Amadeus II and Charles Emmanuel 
III permitted, nay, often conceived and instituted the changes—always, of course, 
in a manner designed not to interfere with the prerogatives of the crown. In all other 
areas, including education, religion, social reform, and jurisprudence, the most 
intransigent kind of orthodoxy remained the order of the day. In general, one 
must agree with the conclusions offered by Quazza that the two eighteenth- 
century monarchs were modernizers but hardly enlightened modernizers. 

Unfortunately the students of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Italian and 
European problems who will have to consult these two volumes will find that 
they have to do battle with a prose that is turgid, confusing, and too often, most 
regrettably, downright dificult to comprehend. 


University of Mississippi GEORGE A. CARBONE 
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RUSSIAN THOUGHT AND POLITICS, Edited by Hugh McLean, Martin E. 
Malia, and George Fischer. [Harvard Slavic Studies, Volume IV.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 513. $7.50.) 


Tus collection of twenty-six essays is dedicated by his students to Professor 
ichael Karpovich, whose long career as a teacher, scholar, and inspirer of Rus- 
studies at Harvard University is portrayed in a valuable introduction by 
Philip E. Mosely. The volume is divided into three almost equal parts: the first 
with the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the second with the late 
eteenth, and the third with the twentieth century. The topics include essen- 
ially literary essays on Leskov, Turgenev, and Lazhechnikov; primarily political 
-subjects such as Russian imperialism in Persia and the Sovietization of Uzbekistan; 
thd treatments of national character, bureaucracy, and censorship. The tone of the 
lume is set by the majority of the essays, which deal with aspects of Russian 
ought. There are discussions of the Decembrists in exile; of the influence of 
iller; of the views of Karamzin, Radishchev, Pogodin, Pisarev, Miliutin, 
ailovsky, Miliukov, Kerensky, Wrangel, and Lenin; and of the programs of 

e Legal Populists, the Liberals, and the Socialist Revolutionaries. 

This symposium, like the recent Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet 

hought, edited by Ernest J. Simmons (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), reflects the 

wide range and rich variety of the Ámerican interest in Russian intellectual his- 
ry. This interest is very largely a postwar phenomenon, and it represents one 
f the major trends in American graduate training and research in the field of 
ussian history. This is not difficult to understand, Russian intellectual history is 
articularly suited to graduate seminars and dissertations because of the relative 
vailability of source materials in the United States, There is no similar body of 
urces in this country on political or economic history. Both the tsarist and the 
oviet regimes, the latter on a somewhat more selective basis, have sponsored or 
t least permitted the editing and publishing of the collected works of Russian 
riters. In addition, the principal libraries specializing in Russian studies have 
sembled good collections af political and literary periodicals. 

There is perhaps no better way for a beginner to gain an appreciation of Rus- 
ia’s language and history than by exploring the writings of the novelists, poets, 
ritics, revolutionaries, and statesmen who have set the tone and style of Russian 
ublic life. Such an exploration is all the more intriguing because of the many 

sights of the Russian intellectual leaders regarding modern society. Deprived to 
a very considerable extent of the possibility of effective political action, except for 
the brief period from the 18905 to 1917, many Russian leaders poured their 
energies into a literature that was deeply political in character. Likewise, in the 
writings of the Soviet leaders after 1917, if they are read with discretion, one can 
` [find serious discussions of fundamental political issues. The essays in this volume 
contain many examples of the rewards and problems of this field of study. 
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It is perhaps natural that work in this field has been restricted very largely to. 
the opponents of the government. They are the ones who wrote the most and, on 
the whole, the best. Yet during the last decades of the empire the state played a 
vital role in the transformation of Russian society, and the officials and thinkers 
who inspired these changes have been seriously neglected. The discussion of ideas 
always runs the danger of becoming isolated from history, and one frequently 
learns more about what writers have said than of the goals toward which they 
were working or the frame of reference of their thought. Greater attention to the 
ideas that led more or less directly to state policy would serve to round out our 
knowledge of Russian thought and to maintain the vital relationship between 
thought and history. 


Princeton University C. E. Brack 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE GEORGIAN MONARCHY, 1658-1832. By 
David Marshall Lang. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University. ] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 333. $5.50.) 

THE FOUNDING AND CONSOLIDATION OF THE GEORGIAN DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC [in Russian, English summary]. By G. Uratadze. 
[Study and Sources Series 1, Number 29.] (Munich: Institute for the Study 
of the USSR. 1956. Pp. 118.) 


GEORGIANS are one of the most gifted, intelligent, and indomitable of all 
peoples in the Caucasus. Throughout the course of their long history these few 
million sturdy Georgians banded together in their rich and romantic land and 
were successful in safeguarding their national independence, or quasi independ- 
ence, until the annexation of their country to Russia in 1801. Thenceforth they 
fought the Russian autocracy. Finally, toward the end of the First World War 
they regained their independence, only to lose it again in 1921 to communist 
Russia. The authors of these two books—Lang a lecturer in the School of Oriental 
and African Studies at London University, Uratadze a veteran Georgian journalist 
and politician—survey two clearly defined periods in Georgian history. Mr. 
Uratadze limits himself to the period 1917-1921, while Mr. Lang narrates the 
political, social, and intellectual history of a much longer period in a scholarly 
and readable work, thus offering perhaps the best account of a segment of Georgian 
history available in any language. 

Lang is primarily concerned with Georgian history “on the eve of the Russian 
annexation in 1801.” Since the last years of the monarchy include the reigns of the 
two dynasties of the Mukhranian Bagratids, reaching back to mid-seventeenth 
century, the detailed narrative from 1658 to the late eighteenth century is included 
as a long and valuable prologue (pp. 3-225). The story of the first three decades 
of Russian rule is also added “in order to describe the earlier effects of tsarist 
domination.” In all this intricate maze of events, the author moves with effortless 
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‘ease, showing remarkable familiarity with his extremely involved story. In its 
Iden age under Queen T’amara (1184-1213) the Georgian kingdom was one 
rawling hotchpotch, encompassing nearly all of Transcaucasia. It was difficult 

enough for the rulers to govern their heady and individualistic countrymen, but 

en to these were added obstreperous mountain tribes of the north and equally 
unruly peoples on the south, the task became unmanageable. Still, in the face of 
disastrous incursions of Mongol hordes, exorbitant exactions of Persian rulers, the 
Nea of Tamerlane, and the Ottoman-Persian invasions down to the end of the 
ghteenth century, Georgians remained the only nationality group in the region 
possessing a modicum of semiindependent status until they were brought under 
e hegemony of Russia. The book contains a chronological table of the last kings 
Georgia, a very useful bibliography, and a good index. 
Uratadze’s monograph contains a sketch of the rise and fall of the Georgian 
epublic, with brief resumés in English, French, and German. He adds con- 
siderably to the usefulness of his work by including valuable extracts from the 
roceedings of the Transcaucasian Federation’s Assembly (Seym) before the 
reak-up of the federation into its constituent parts—the short-lived Georgian, 
menian, and Azerbaijanian republics—late in May, 1918. 


brary of Congress A. O. SARKISSIAN 
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CHAEL SPERANSKY: STATESMAN OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA, 1772- 
1839. By Marc Raeff. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1957. Pp. viii, 387. 
Guilders 27.50.) | 


Tras scholarly monograph is a welcome addition to the slowly growing bio- 
raphical literature in Russian history. Of the twelve chapters that describe the 
ife of Speransky nine deal with his flowering years during the Alexander I 
iod. Two chapters include discussions concerning Speransky’s political and 
hilosophical views and his contribution to Siberian administration. The last three 
chapters describe the declining years of his service during the less happy reign of 
icholas I. The concluding chapter includes an excellent summary of Speransky 
the man and statesman. 

Despite the subtitle of this book, the impression the reader gathers is that of a 
bureaucrat rather than a statesman of imperial Russia. This is regrettable since on 
favorable occasions Speransky demonstrated extraordinary qualities of statesman- 
ship and great courage. An example was his well-known constitutional project 
and memorandum concerning the state of affairs in Russia at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. It called for imaginative daring to state at that time that in 
Russia “public opinion is in entire contradiction with the form of government” 
and that “no partial reform is possible, because no law can exist, if it may any day 
be overthrown by a gust of arbitrary power,” or to refer to the peasantry as “the 
most useful part of the population” and to the landed nobility as “a handful of 
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parasites, who acquired, God knows why and how, all rights and privileges.” 
Speransky deserves greater credit than he is usually given by writers. It is entirely 
irrelevant that Speransky suggested meeting the problem of serfdom by degrees, 
by handling the issue of the state peasants first. The fact remains that he was 
able to foretell a solution to the problem nearly half a century prior to the 
Emancipation Act. 

Professor Raeff correctly, if not charitably, points out that Speransky’s chief 
handicap was that he was always compelled to solve problems within the frame- 
work of the stifling bureaucratic atmosphere. There is, however, more indicting 
evidence. Alexander Turgenev, a contemporary of Speransky and brother of 
Nicholas the Decembrist, penetratingly stated that Speransky “smothered himself 
in the moral climate” of his time. Herein perhaps lies the sorry lot of the man. 
He was fully aware, for instance, of the harsh and undeserved lot meted out to 
the Decembrists. Yet, as Turgenev succinctly said, Speransky “kept silent when 
silence was a crime.” One feels that at times, particularly in his later years, it was 
not so much timidity as a sense of futility that prevented Speransky from register- 
ing righteous indignation. The duality of Speransky as statesman and bureaucrat 
may be explained by the fact that he was of humble social origin yet was com- 
pelled by circumstances to reinforce a tottering feudal aristocratic order in which 
he professed little faith. 

The points raised here are not meant to disparage Raeff’s work. He has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a lucid, scholarly work based on thorough research. Biogra- 
phies are none too plentiful in the field of Russian history, and this one fills an 
important gap—there is nothing comparable even in the Russian language. The 
study deserves particular mention in view of the recent tendency to overemphasize 
current history at the expense of a much richer past. 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


RUSSIAN LIBERALISM: FROM GENTRY TO INTELLIGENTSIA. By 
George Fischer. [Russian Research Center Studies, Number 30.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 240. $4.50.) - 

THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA: MAKERS OF THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY STATE. By Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 282. $5.00.) 


LigeraLism and intelligentsia, in their Russian connotation, are illusive and 
partly overlapping terms describing significant albeit controversial currents of 
thought. The former has been much neglected, and thus Dr. Fischer’s book 
deserves a particularly warm welcome. The author defines liberalism as “the 
peculiar Western individualism. . . . The ends and means of this individualism 
have emphasized society rather than the individual himself: the ends a society in 
which the individual is central as well as self-governing; the means institution- 
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ed liberties like private property and the supremacy of the law.” Russian 
beralism comprises two main elements: a succinct, factual account of the views 
d activities of the leading Russian liberals and an attempt to interpret liberalism 
in sociological terms. The latter theme leads Fischer to introduce unfamiliar, 
unhelpful, and awkwardly phrased notions—“have-not” liberalism and liberalism 
of advanced countries, “small deeds” liberalism and liberalism of “senseless 
ams.” It is the thesis of this study that between the 1860’s and 1905, a date 
beyond which the author does not go, Russian liberalism underwent a transforma- 
tion “from gentry to intelligentsia.” This is a questionable generalization. Prince 
A. Liven, minister of education under Nicholas I, has shrewdly observed that 
Russia “the nobility is so heterogeneous as to extend all the way from the 
eps of the throne to almost the peasantry.” This statement is even more true for 
e period about which Fischer writes than it was for Liven’s own time. To put it 
erently, the opposition of the gentry to the intelligentsia is devoid of substance. 
With this reservation Fischer has written a useful book that provides in a small 
space much solid information on the relatively little known Russian liberalism. 
Tompkins, too, encounters terminological difficulties although of a different 
ature. Following Berdyaev, who is not a reliable guide, he defines intelligentsia 
s “a small minority fanatically devoted to the cause of the revolution” and holds 
at “there is no doubt that there is no western counterpart to the intelligentsia.” 
is is not the prevalent view, According to Webster intelligentsia means “in- 
rmed intellectual people collectively; the educated group, class, or party” and 
ccording to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, “the part of the nation that aspires 
independent thinking.” Fortunately Tompkins does not adhere blindly to his 
efinition; otherwise his occasional references to “revolutionary” intelligentsia 
ould have been redundant. What is more important, his survey covers not only 
¢ revolutionary movement but also the liberal opposition and right-wing ideolo- 
ies, including the apocalyptical vision of Vladimir Solov’ev. 
Tompkins deals with the period from the 1860's to 1917. His book is compact 
and pleasantly written and quotes revealing excerpts from numerous Russian 
urces. Some of bis interpretations display considerable independence. He be- 
ieves that terrorism “made the Russia of the late nineteenth century stand out 
from the general tone of European life” and that “the Russian people as a whole 
less humane than others.” He takes a dim view of the revolutionary move- 
ent and in his closing chapter suggests that the intransigence of the intelligentsia 
as largely responsible for the tragedy that overcame the tsarist empire. These re- 
ections contain an element of truth but call for critical examination. An illustra- 
ion will have to suffice. Herzen’s first reaction to the emancipation of the serfs 
as one of unqualified enthusiasm. His shift to an attitude of unsparing criticism 
as due not to revolutionary dogmatism but to the nature of the reform itself, 
hich practically destroyed its usefulness. The case of Herzen was typical, and 
isillusionment with the reforms was at the root of the growth of the revolution- 
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ıry movement. A more thorough examination of the events leading to the revolu-, 
ion of 1917 than Tompkins could provide in this short book would confirm the 
view that the blindness, folly, and obstinacy of the imperial government were the 
primary causes of its undoing, 


Columbia University MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN MIGRATION: GOVERNMENT AND PEASANT 
IN RESETTLEMENT FROM EMANCIPATION TO THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR. By Donald W. Treadgold. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 278. $5.00.) 


BETWEEN 1801 and 1914 an estimated seven million settlers moved from 
European Russia to Siberia, 85 per cent during the quarter-century before World 
War I. A reaffirmation of the Kliuchevskii thesis of the central role of coloniza- 
ion in Russian history, this migration was also a part of the transformation, after 
he Emancipation Act, from a legally stratified society to one of legal equals and 
of increasing equality of economic opportunity. This development and the history 
of Siberia are aspects of Russian history deserving more study than they have 
reretofore received. 

This monograph deals chiefly with the two principal elements of the migra- 
jon: the peasants or actual migrants and the central government, whose power 
rad to be either satisfied or eluded if migration took place. After an introductory 
lescription of the Russian and Siberian settings in which the migration took place, 
Professor Treadgold traces by periods both state policy and the migration itself. 
Jntil the mid-1890's policy moved slowly and grudgingly well behind actual 
nigration, in which the larger number of migrants resettled extralegally. With 
he building of the Trans-Siberian Railway (1892-1900) a remarkable upswing in 
he migration occurred, accompanied by a conscientious effort of the state to chan- 
rel and regularize it and to alleviate its hardships. The movement entered a third - 
hase when Stolypin as prime minister (1906-1911) undertook to solve Russia’s 
yerennial agrarian problem by fostering the establishment of individual private 
y»wnership of land and the creation of a class of independent peasant-enterprisers, 
reither capitalistic nor socialistic. In Siberia, free of the remnants of a gentry land- 
xolding class and serfdom, Stolypin could expect this development to proceed 
apidly. Accordingly, his government, supported by the Third Duma, actively 
couraged peasant migration across the Urals, even though he had misgivings 
tbout the ultimate impact on the monarchy of the type of democracy he saw 
‘merging there. Meanwhile, irrespective of official policy, migration proceeded in 
:rescendo in response to the prospect of a freer and better life in Siberia, of greater 
control by the individual over his own destiny. 

Treadgold has examined much material and analyzed it with care, insight, 
ind understanding. He delineates his picture more or less clearly, adducing much 
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detail, though the organization of it sometimes falls short of clarity. If his story 
s a hero, it is Stolypin, who emerges as an intelligent, realistic statesman who 
proceeding to a solution of Russia’s major problem along lines consonant at 
once with peasant aspirations and with contemporary Russian economic and 
social developments. Many may disagree with this portrayal, though I for one am 
prepared to concur. 
It goes without saying that a short review can furnish only a taste of the 
author’s product. The reader will find other significant subjects not mentioned 
re. He will also find a few minor faults of writing, but in the aggregate he will 
over that this monograph stands up well. That the parts dealing with the 
igration itself will be superseded is doubtful unless unexpected data turn up. 
hat Treadgold’s interpretation of Russian social and economic development at 
e turn of the century will find every reader nodding in approval is less certain. 
evertheless, his results justify his efforts, 


niversity of California, Los Angeles RaymoND H. Fısmer 


Near Eastern History 


SLAM IN MODERN HISTORY. By Wilfred Cantwell Smith, (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 317. $6.00.) 


BEFORE the prospective reader enters upon this book he should bear in mind 
t this is not a political history of Islam in modern times. Rather, it is something 
at is much rarer and badly needed—a statement and examination of the in- 
ellectual and psychological maladjustment that has troubled the Muslim peoples 
and those who have been in contact with them) since the nineteenth century as 
result of their being thrown into contact with alien and disruptive ideas and 
ultures. The author has made a notable contribution to the understanding of 
is problem. | 
The author provides a historical setting and introduction in a chapter entitled 
“Islam in History.” This is the least satisfactory section of the work, primarily 
use it does not clearly differentiate (as a Western approach should do) the 
ultural, social, and political facets of Islam and because it overlooks the western 
art of the Muslim world. The first shortcoming obscures the fact that while (as the 
author says) the sixteenth century in some ways marks Islam’s greatest era, it also 
arks the beginning of a period of severe social and cultural decline in the 
siatic provinces of the Ottoman empire and in North Africa. The omission of 
orth Africa tends to throw the total picture of modern Islam out of focus be- 
use it leaves out of consideration some of the most significant attempts of Islam 
to adjust itself to a modern environment (as in Tunisia). | 
The chapter “Islam in Recent History” introduces the examination of present- 
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day Islam in the Arab world of the eastern Mediterranean and in Turkey, Paki- 
stan, and India. It gives an excellent résumé of the reformist movements that pre- 
ceded the full flowering of nationalism in the twentieth century. Yet even here 
one finds the perpetuation of the oft-repeated but erroneous idea that Arab na- 
tionalism arose as a reaction against the pressure of the West; as a result, the 
role of Islam in creating this nationalism is overstressed. In reality, Arab nation- 
alism arose as a movement of resistance to assimilation by Muslim Turkey and 
was based in essence on a growing feeling of Arab ethnic consciousness vis-a-vis 
the Turks and their Turanianism. If this had not been the case, the Arabs hardly 
would have made allies of the British in their attempt to throw off Turkish rule. 
The Egyptian nationalist movement, which arose as a reaction against domination 
by a non-Muslim power, should not be considered in its inception as a part of the 
Arab nationalist upsurge, nor did the Egyptians themselves consider it to be so. 

The chapters on the eastern Arab world, Turkey, Pakistan, and India, do much 
to illuminate the problems the West faces in trying to reach a stable modus vivendi 
with Muslim national states. The author makes it very clear that the West's prob- 
lems with these peoples are based not on mere transient political issues but on 
deep-seated conflicts that go to the very roots of the two cultures, While the West 
itself has made plenty of mistakes, as he. points out, the solution of these problems 
is not made any easier by the narrow range of meaningful culture relationships 
between the two parties and by the essentially negativistic, unreal, and particu- 
laristic outlook that characterizes most Muslim thinking. Turkish intellectuals, 
who felt themselves betrayed by their Arab coreligionists and by the caliphate, 
retaliated by orienting themselves toward the modern political, cultural, and so- 
cial pattern. The Muslims of India, who must adjust themselves to an environment 
of religious pluralism in a secular state and who number among them significant 
heterodox elements, may yet lead the way to a conception of Islam more liberal 
than that of their Pakistani neighbors. For the Arabs, who originated Islam, who 
take pride in it as an arabocentric faith, and whose place in history is chiefly 
identified with it, the readjustment is hardest of all. As the author says, if the 
Indian or the Turkish Muslims can evolve a Muslim outlook more in tune with 
modern reality, they will have done a great service in pointing the way for other 
Muslims to follow. One could legitimately ask, however, whether the feeling of 
ethnic separateness that increasingly divides the Muslim community as a con- 
comitant of nationalism will not provide a serious barrier to the general acceptance 
of such reforms. 


Arlington, Virginia H. W. Gripen 
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SSU-MA CH’IEN: GRAND HISTORIAN OF CHINA. By Burton Watson. 
¡New York: Columbia University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 276. $5.00.) 


authoritative account in English of China's greatest historian, Ssu-ma 
C h’jen (145-90? 2.c.), has long been a felt want, and this volume satisfies it in 
most respects. The Shih chi or Records of a Historian, composed by Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
in 130 chapters, became the model for China’s major histories of the past twenty 
centuries. Hitherto our main source for a knowledge of it was the French transla- 
tion of the first forty-seven chapters, made some sixty years ago by the renowned 
French scholar, Edouard Chavannes. Though the Shih chi itself has no English 
rendering—except for a few passages—we now possess an excellent and readable 
. analysis of its form and contents, made by a young American scholar who 
studied at Columbia University and in Japan. Since the Shih chi records the 
istory of China and her neighbors from legendary times to 104 B.c. and since it 
composed by a perceptive and widely traveled observer who wrote from a 
it and not from an official point of view, its importance to scholarship 1s 





great. Watson’s careful description of the historian’s purposes, his methods, 
= his place in Chinese culture provides us with a sourcebook not only on the 

h chi itself but also on many other aspects of Chinese historiography. 

Though a work as ancient as the Shih chi is not free from recorded legends, 
the element of the supernatural and the miraculous is remarkably small, owing 
to|the naturalistic view of the world that the Chinese have normally taken, True, 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien often wrote with passion, as shown in the lifelike biographies that 

stitute the last and longest section of the history. But he was not a sentimental- 
ist; he had a respect for his sources and could view the vast panorama of China’s 

story with a clear and fearless gaze. It was his humanity that made him the 
t historian he was. 

In an appendix Watson gives us a dozen or more specimen passages, which 
he has translated to show the concepts of history and the ideals that guided 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien in his work. His translations are accurate, but it would be asking 

uch to expect that the vivid overtones of the original could always be captured. 

e long autobiographical sketch that Ssu-ma Ch’ien appended to his history, and 

e poignant letter he wrote to a friend after he was tragically and unjustly con- 
emned by the emperor to mutilation, are translated in full. Assigning of exact 
a approximate dates to the later Chinese scholars whose names are cited 
would have been a help to the Western reader. 


ashington, D. C. ArrHmur W. HUMMEL 
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American History 


THE IMAGE OF MAN IN AMERICA. By Don M. Wolfe. (Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press. 1957. Pp. x, 482. $5.00.) 


Don M. Wolfe explores various forms of what might be called the doctrine 
of man as set forth in the writings of twenty-two Americans, spanning the years 
from Thomas Jefferson to John Dewey. While a majority of these are men of 
letters, the survey includes Horace Mann, Henry George, Clarence Darrow, and 
Abraham Lincoln. Wolfe, an expert on the writings of Milton, clearly did not 
leave out Jonathan Edwards by inadvertance. His index omits references that one 
would expect in a work aiming at a complete coverage of the image of man in 
America—Calvinism, Puritanism, original sin, neo-orthodoxy. Yet the dour pic- 
ture of the evil human heart that Calvin bequeathed to America is one of the 
most important images to be found in the historical record. 

Wolfe’s purpose apparently is not to write balanced history but to present se- 
lected historical materials that may be useful in furthering a science. He initiates 
his survey with Jefferson’s call for a “science of man.” His purpose explains the 
absence of discussion of any image of man growing out of theological specula- 
tion. In dealing with the thought of his twenty-two selected Americans, Wolfe 
focuses on their answers to the crucial question: Do the determining factors in 
the nature of an individual man come from heredity or environment? The pa- 
rade of social thinkers includes proponents of one or the other of both the alterna- 
tives, but the great majority are environmentalists, and the author frankly places 
himself in that camp. His analysis of this aspect of the thought of his selected 
individuals is penetrating and valuable. The book brings together for the first 
time considerable less familiar material. 

Interspersed among the chapters dealing with ideas are eleven short pieces 
that may be called vignettes of history. Two will suggest their nature: “1835: 
Year of Seedtime and Doubt” and “1924: The Loeb-Leopold Case.” These pieces 
help to give social background and to further the development of the argument. 

This book appears in the middle of a century in which the social sciences have 
made great advances, Presumably these disciplines, in particular those called “be- 
havioral sciences,” look upon their efforts as furthering a “science of man.” To 
the work of what has become a small army of investigators in the behavioral sci- 
ences what does Wolfe contribute? Near the end of his book he includes four 
short chapters on selected investigations in psychology, biology, sociology, and 
anthropology. Among the anthropologists he chooses two who have had a wide 
reading but whose conclusions, placing extreme importance on environmentalism 
as the molder of a plastic human nature, have not met with general acceptance 
within the guild. The chapters suggest that the behavioral sciences have made 
progress, yet Wolfe affirms: “Americans have not yet produced or even projected 
a co-ordination of disciplines directed toward the accumulation of certainties about 
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human nature.” One recalls John Wesley Powell, chief protagonist of science at 
thej end of the nineteenth century, whose book, Truth and Error, or the Science 
of Intellection (1898), concluded with no less than four “certitudes.” 

Wolfe is concerned because the facts of American history, as he reads them, 
haye not produced “geniuses” commensurate with the size of the American popu- 
ig 9 the promise of American life. He sees the philosophy behind our far- 
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ranging system of public education to be that education can mold plastic human 
nature to high ends, but he adds: “Despite the fact that universal education has 
over the years brought many gifted children to the attention of discerning teach- 
ers, America’s crop of uncommon men has remained scanty. . . . In comparison 
with Periclean Athens alone, which had a population, including slaves, of only 
half a million, America has not produced a sculptor comparable to Phidias, a 
philosopher of the stature of Aristotle, a dramatic poet the equal of Sophocles or 
Aéschylus. To that inexplicable genius, Abraham Lincoln, Americans have erected 
a marble tribute not from a glorious new art but from the classic models of an- 
cient Greece.” To undertake what may prove to be impossible Wolfe proposes two 
things—a coordinated investigation in which scholars in the several behavioral 
sciences would pool their ideas with historians, biographers, and men of letters 
d the selection of an experimental county in which a board of inquirers (with 
e aid of funds from a foundation) would manipulate the environment in ways 
at would be intended to stimulate the production of uncommon men; after a 
decades significant information might begin to accumulate. Whatever one 
lay think of Wolfe’s proposal for action, his book is another significant evidence 
of a hopeful ferment in American thought as the twentieth century passes its 
eridian. 


ale University RALPH HENRY GABRIEL 


AMERICAN IDEA OF MISSION: CONCEPTS OF NATIONAL PUR- 
POSE AND DESTINY. By Edward McNall Burns. (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 385. $9.00.) 


Aw arresting number of the historical studies now being written are based 
pon the assumption that history is a moral philosophy rather than an objective 
ience and that its purpose is reform—or, at least, the direction of events in the 
resent—rather than an objective investigation with the purpose, purely and 
imply, of acquiring accurate knowledge of the past. Many historians appear to 

nave abandoned—if they ever held it—the position that their profession is the 
scientific craft of finding out what happened and have taken up the position that 
eir true function is that of moralizers, preachers, or reformers—evangelists who 
ust reform and/or save the world by “the lessons of history.” This means that 
e “lessons” are different, of course, for every historian, and there is little or no 
greement—how could there ber-—as to what they are, It also means that 
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every generation of historians will have its own peculiar version of the “lessons” 
and that the “lessons” of history will have validity, if any, only for their com 
temporaries, 

One of the most striking features of this mood among the historians of the 
“Eisenhower era” is that many of these books, so long as they confine themselves 
to history, are sound and valuable historical studies. When the historian starts 
moralizing and formulating plans for reform, on the basis of his history, the 
historical critic discovers a complete shift of ground from the science of history 
to moral philosophy. Such is the case with the book before us. 

Professor Burns has made, in fact, an impressive study in the history of ideas 
in the United States—those properly grouped around the central “American Idea 
of Mission.” These ideas include the conviction that America is guided, somehow, 
by the “Hand of God,” that Americans are “the salt of the earth,” that America 
has a peculiar, God-given mission to carry the gospel of “freedom” and “equality” 
to the ends of the earth, that the United States must use its military might, if 
necessary, to carry out its mission, and so on. Based upon the writings and sayings 
of actual men, who are extensively quoted, the book demonstrates and documents 
the nexus of ideas that contributed to the American concept of national mission 
throughout the history of the country. That is not to say that it is a profound 
philosophical study or that it ever gets very far beneath the surface. It is, never- 
theless, and in its own way, a genuine success, and it is quite convincing. 

It is only in the last chapter (chapter xin, “The Mission as Ideal and Actual- 
ity”) that the author lays aside the academic gown of the historical scholar and 
puts on the cassock of the moralist. Here he lets himself go with such statements 
as: “The treatment of the American Indian is a standing disgrace,” “What it 
[the American sense of mission] needs most of all is more wisdom and tolerance 
in carrying it out,” and “We must banish discrimination, curb lawlessness, enlarge 
freedom, provide for real equality of opportunities, reduce disparities of wealth 
and income, and make a wiser use of our material and intellectual resources.” 

As history, this is a good and useful book. But historians must learn, as other 
investigators and scientists have learned, that their discipline must be purged of 
moralizing if it is to command the intellectual respect of this generation of scholars 
and maintain a place among the other learned disciplines. 


University of Washington Max SAVELLE 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. Essays by Dexter 
Perkins. Edited by Glyndon G. Van Deusen and Richard C. Wade. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 254. $3.75.) 


Proressor Dexter Perkins, among his many other accomplishments, is the 
historian, par excellence, of the Monroe Doctrine. As he has steered that bark so 
skillfully down the main stream of our diplomatic history, he has felt the cross- 
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arrents and measured the flow toward global tides. He has registered some of 
his larger thoughts in these contributions to reviews and in public lectures, the 
of which are now brought together in what amounts to a memorial volume, 
med by two former colleagues at the University of Rochester where Perkins 
taught for so many years. But no cold print can convey the human gusto enjoyed 
by|the audiences which originally listened to the subjects. If the editors had in- 
ed a photograph as frontispiece, that would have been a happy idea. 
All of the chapters except one pertain to foreign policy. The editors group 
eleven of the twelve into three brackets: the American approach to foreign 
policy, revisionism, and popular lectures. 
The American approach to foreign policy, believes Perkins, is essentially from 
ceful bent, nonmilitaristic in nature (when have we prepared for war be- 
fore the emergency was on us?), anti-imperialistic on the whole, tending to rest 
on| large generalizations, characterized too by a fondness for panaceas and struc- 
institutions for peace, and yielding to public opinion and pragmatic action. 
of the foreign wars of the United States have been intimately connected 
with events in Europe stemming from hostilities on the other side of the Atlantic. 

d still the favorite doctrine of the Americans is that good will and reason, not 
force, offer the true solvent of international difficulties. 

As to revisionism, Perkins notes the curious tendency of his countrymen, 

going to war and winning a war, to be sorry they did. If Perkins is not a 

revisionist in the accepted sense of the word, he does find reason to believe that 

did examination of revisionist doctrine is of the essence of historical criticisms. 
At the same time he believes that it is without much profit to argue hypocritically 
ex} post facto in terms of what might have been. I wonder. To take an instance 
frdm a species of revisionism which he does not touch in these essays on foreign 
policy: suppose the South had won its war for independence. Would the revision- 
of the Civil War be contending that war never settles anything? 
Last of the twelve chapters is the inspiring presidential address to the Ameri- 
cah Historical Association in 1956, printed in the January, 1957, number of this 
review, “We Shall Gladly Teach.” One welcomes its reprinting in this pleasant 
urbane volume. May Professor Perkins continue gladly to teach that we may 
gladly learn! 
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Yale University SAMUEL Frace Bemis 


EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. By Kob- 

ert D. Cross. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 328. 

$5.50.) 

Herz, incisively and cogently told, is the eventful story of the Catholic 

Church’s coming of age in America. Some of the specific issues dealt with have 
treated before, but Mr. Cross is the first to present a thorough analysis of the 

social and intellectual ramifications of liberal Catholicism as it affected both 
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America and Europe. His most valuable contribution lies in the perceptive way 
he relates the question of “Americanism” to the manifold crisis posed by the 
effects of increasing nationalism, secularism, and industrialism on the traditional 
tenets and practices of the Roman Catholic Church in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Cross offers no doctrinaire definition of liberalism. 

Although he is interested in those specific problems peculiar to the Church’s 
situation in America, such as the Cahensly memorial, the Knights of Labor, the 
public schools, Henry George, Catholic University, and the apostolic delegate, his 
primary concern is with more fundamental issues. The essential difference be- 
tween the liberals (e.g., Hecker, Gibbons, Ireland, Spalding, McGlynn, and Keane) 
and the conservatives (e.g., McQuaid, Corrigan, Preston, Gilmour, Chatard, and 
Walburg) lay in their approach to the age-old problem of all churches: how to 
sustain a theological and ecclesiastical system based upon the eternal absolutes of 
revealed religion within the system of relative values embodied in temporal cul- 
tures. The liberals were, and still are, Cross argues, those who optimistically as- 
sume that the two systems can be reconciled. The conservatives pessimistically 
deny this. The liberal goes out to meet the world with apologetics, hoping to 
strengthen the church and to convert those outside it by seeking a common meet- 
ing ground with the culture. The conservative holds aloof, or engages in polemics, 
in the belief that all attempts at rapprochement inevitably tend to weaken the 
church and to compromise the faith. Nineteenth-century Catholic liberals saw 
their self-appointed role as that of “restoring harmony between Catholicism and 
culture,” or, put another way, they were interested in “Catholicizing secular cul- 
ture.” This definition of liberalism helps to explain why Gibbons was an admirer 
of Carnegie’s “Gospel of Wealth” and why Ireland was an ardent supporter of 
McKinley. They were liberals because they were in harmony with the prevailing 
temper of American life, not because they were at war with it. And this was their 
undoing. 

With great skill and clarity, Cross demonstrates why the liberal movement, 
though by no means limited to the United States, acquired the label “American- 
ism” in opprobrium. He scrupulously points out the strengths and weaknesses on 
both sides but concludes in favor of the liberals. His final chapter is a revealing 
and provocative commentary on the legacy of liberalism in the twentieth century. 
It deserves a wider audience than the price of the book is likely to permit. This 
is one of those rewarding works of scholarship that provide not only depth but 
scope to the portrayal of history and shed light on the problems of the present 
as well as on those of the past. 

Brown University WiLLiam G. McLoucHLm, Jr. 


A HISTORY OF THE DOLLAR. By Arthur Nussbaum. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 308. $4.50.) 


Tmas agreeably brief book deals mostly with the coined or paper dollar of the 
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numismatist and the legal dollar of the lawyer. It might better have dealt with 
these alone, for its asides on general history and economics too often weaken its 
a nority. 

hus Dr. Nussbaum says that Hamilton favored the monied class partly be- 
cause he considered “wealth a partial substitute for aristocracy, an attitude which 
was to prove disastrous for him.” The statement scarcely suggests what Hamilton 
really thought and leaves to the fancy what the disaster was that supposedly arose 
therefrom. Nussbaum has the government subscribe to the capital of the United 
States Bank “more for speculative than for political reasons” but offers no support 
for| so extraordinary a statement. He calls the issuance of the second Bank’s 
branch drafts an “obvious circumvention of the law,” though according to pro- 
fessional opinion and federal court decision it was unqualifiedly legal. He says 
that “hard money, as sponsored by Jackson, became an important plank in the 
program” of the Democrats, but he omits to mention Thomas Jefferson’s responsi- 
bility for the doctrine, which Jackson professed indeed but hindered more than he 
helped. He says that in this country checks were first used “probably during the 
1830’s in the large cities.” In fact, they were used as soon as there were banks, and 
the] evidence of their common and important use before 1800, as after, is clear, 
particularly in the writings of Pelatiah Webster, Thomas Paine, and Alexander 
Hamilton, He surmises that greenbacks were retained by New Deal legislation 
because of “sentimental desire on the part of the government to preserve the notes 
of the Civil War,” whereas they were retained at the notorious demand of in- 
fiationists. 

Such generalizations, which are frequent, illustrate the difficulty of writing 
popularly about something that is not simple and has the divers meanings the 
wotd “dollar” has. Yet they do not keep Nussbaum from being informative about 
the} dollar of the statutes and the coin or paper dollar carried in the pocket. The 
final paragraph shows his cheerful view of the dollar’s evolution: “Looking back 
at the domestic and international history of the dollar, one is confronted with a 
story whose dramatic course has been ever ascendant. The many obstacles and 
sethacks on the way certainly reveal weaknesses, but they were finally overcome, 
and the basic trend upwards justifies confidence for the future.” 


Thetford, Vermont Bray Hammonn 


E FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 

O FRENCH ARCHIVES, REPRODUCTIONS, AND RESEARCH MIS- 

SIONS. By Henry Putney Beers. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 413. $12.50.) 

VER since 1828, when Jared Sparks began his investigations in the Archives 

du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, the masses of manuscript records stored in 

French archives, libraries, and other collections, with their wealth of material on 
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the colonial and diplomatic history of the United States and Canada, have pre- 
sented to American historians a formidable challenge. The chief problems, from 
Sparks’s day to the present, have been to sort out from the overwhelming and 
scattered total a calendar of the pertinent documents and to make accurate tran- 
scripts or reproductions available on this side of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Beers’s thorough, scholarly, and readable study recounts the efforts of 
American (and, in less detail, of Canadian) historians to solve these two problems. 
It does much more, however, for it also offers a welcome panorama of the whole 
complex of French manuscript collections and provides an authoritative and up- 
to-date discussion of existing guides, inventories, calendars, transcripts, reproduc- 
tions, and publications, Beers also points the way to what is still to be done. The 
historian, archivist, or librarian, even if already experienced in this area, will find 
much that is enlightening, and for the less expert student this volume provides 
an invaluable point of bibliographical departure. 

A historical introduction on the organization and development of the principal 
French depositories furnishes the background information essential for an efh- 
cient use of these resources. In the course of his accounts of the many research 
projects, from 1828 to the present, concerned with American diplomatic history 
and the French regime in North America, Beers identifies and locates all the 
known collections of transcripts and photographic reproductions in the United 
States and Canada; one of the most useful features of this study is the critical 
evaluation of the reliability of these various collections. Two chapters describe in 
detail the history of the Carnegie Institution’s project, the Guide to Materials for 
American History in the Libraries and Archives of Paris, and the monumental 
achievement of the Library of Congress in assembling reproductions of these ma- 
terials. The extensive bibliography, listing all the sources utilized in this study, is 
not as convenient as it might be for reference purposes, but the section “Inven- 
tories, Guides, Calendars, etc.” contains practically all the bibliographical aids 
necessary for anyone working on material from the French manuscript collections. 

The concluding chapter is perhaps the most stimulating. Here Beers surveys 
the French manuscript collections less familiar to American scholars and points 
out the relatively unexploited areas for research that’ exist in municipal and de- 
nartmental archives, in the records of naval districts, in the papers of chambers 
of commerce, and in many other such depositories. As he rightly stresses, the task 
of investigating and reproducing documents relating to French-American com- 
mercial relations is still seriously incomplete, and much remains to be done in 
he examination of business records and private collections. 


Brown University Duranp EcHEVERRIA 
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APPING THE TRANSMISSISSIPPI WEST, 1540-1861. Volume I, THE 
SPANISH ENTRADA TO THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 1540-1804. 
By Carl I. Wheat. (San Francisco, Calif.: Institute of Historical Cartography. 
1957. Pp. xiii, 264. $60.00.) 


“For as Geography without History seemeth a carkasse without motion; so 
History without Geography wandreth as a Vagrant without a certaine Habita- 
tion.” This quotation from Captain John Smith, which serves as an introduction 
to|the first section of Mr. Wheat’s bibliography, is a truth that has all too often 
neglected by historians, It is not only that those who have written on the 
ory of the exploration of such areas as the trans-Mississippi West have far too 
frequently been content to assume an adequate geographical knowledge on the 
of their audience. Their own researches, which have utilized every contempo- 
printed account and every diary, letter, or scrap of manuscript relating to 
their subject, have often ignored completely the value of maps as sources. But, as 
eat points out: “Only from the maps that reflect hard journeys and hazardous 
exploits over these many years may one adequately grasp the impressive story. ... 
With all their faults ... they better than any other documents illustrate the story 
of developing thought and understanding and vividly reflect the advance and un- 
foldment of knowledge in respect of this enormous and majestic region.” 

eat’s aim is to trace the development and expansion of knowledge of the 
trans-Mississippi West from the earliest Spanish chart down to the time, in the 
early 1860's, when there were no major areas of this region left unmapped. His 
field is not only one of great importance to the student of American history but 
one of great difficulty. The sheer size and geographical complexity of the 
area involved are tremendous, including as it does vast mountain ranges, deserts, 
and the watersheds of at least half a dozen major river systems, Moreover, in the 
mote than three centuries covered by this study, explorers from four different na- 
tions were penetrating the area from different directions, often contemporaneously. 
The number of maps on which their findings appear runs into the thousands. 

e present volume, the first of a projected series of five, covers the period 
from Coronado’s now vanished chart of his route to Tiguex down to the Louisi- 
ana (Purchase. The work is divided into two parts—an extended narrative and a 
tography. The frequently overlapping efforts of Spanish, French, and 









There follows a chapter on the European maps of the seventeenth century, more 
remarkable for such imaginary geography as the “island” of California and the 
Sea pf the West than for any real contributions to knowledge. In turn, French 
exploration from the east, Spanish mapping from Kino to Humboldt, the curious 
abertations of commercial mapmakers in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
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and Spanish exploration of the Missouri are discussed. The last chapter treats of 
explorations by the fur traders of the Hudson’s Bay and Northwest companies. ` 

In all, some 262 maps are discussed in the narrative, and these are listed 
chronologically, with full bibliographical detail, in the bibliocartography which 
makes up the second portion of the work. Although there is no census of copies, 
at least one location is given for each map listed. Facsimilies of fifty maps are 
included with the text. 

To say that this work fills a gap would be an understatement. Save for the 
author’s preliminary study, Mapping the American West (Worcester, Mass., 1954), 
there is no other work in the field. There are to be sure catalogues of maps and 
atlases, and some maps are discussed in such bibliographies as the Wagner-Camp 
The Plains and the Rockies. The only comparable work is Henry R. Wagner's 
Cartography of the North-West Coast, which deals with only a small sector of the 
West. It is worthwhile to note that although his death last year brought to an end 
Wagner’s long and productive career, his influence happily continues to be felt, 
for T. W. Streeter’s monumental Texas bibliography and the present work both 
owe their inception to his encouragement. The fruit of twenty years of pains- 
taking scholarship, Wheat’s work is one which no reference library can do with- 
out and which no historian of the West can afford to ignore. To add delight to 
solid worth, it has been handsomely printed by the Grabhorn Press. 


Yale University ARCHIBALD HANNA, JR. 


WILLIAM BYRD OF VIRGINIA: THE LONDON DIARY (1717-1721) 
AND OTHER WRITINGS, Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp, vi, 647. $10.00.) 


WinLiam Byrd of Westover was an indefatigable diarist who kept an almost 
daily record of his activities during most of his adult life. The editorial efforts of 
Louis B. Wright, Marion Tinling, and Maude H. Woodfin some years ago gave 
us two portions of Byrd's diary, covering the years 1709-1712 and 1739-1741. 
There we may read of the day-to-day routine of a Virginia gentleman, immersed 
in plantation affairs and active in provincial society and politics. Here, save for 
the last few months of the diary, we have a vivid picture of Byrd as a London 
man about town. 

Born in Virginia, Byrd had gone to England for his schooling at the age of 
seven. By the time he was thirty he had spent nearly three quarters of his life 
there, studying law, learning business methods, representing his colony, and en- 
joying life. Thus in the early Georgian years, when he was again abroad, he was 
as familiar with the London scene as he was with his Virginia holdings. 

Men keep diaries for various reasons. Byrd wrote for himself alone, in cipher, 
apparently to provide a complete memorandum of how he passed his time. Public 
affairs are almost never touched upon. One day’s account is much like the next, for 
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no mere social drone; Virginia used him as an agent, his business as a 
ter required attention, and he possessed genuine intellectual interests that 


e him a loyal member of the Royal Society. He had the vices as well as the 
of his class, and his diary tells of many a guinea lost at the gaming tables 


orthand will permit. It is a social document of great interest and value for 
istorian and, to some extent, the student of psychology. Dr. Wright has pref- 


of the book are devoted to abridged versions of three of Byrd’s published 
: History of the Dividing Line, A Journey to the Land of Eden, and A 
ress to the Mines. 


University of Wisconsin WiLLiam L, SAcHsE 


GOVERNOR AND THE REBEL: A HISTORY OF BACON'S RE- 
ELLION IN VIRGINIA. By Wilcomb E. Washburn. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
sity of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History 
d Culture at Williamsburg. 1957. Pp. xv, 248. $5.00.) 


R many a year, Bacon’s Rebellion has provided the prime example in the 
colonial period of the “devil theory of history.” Herbert L. Osgood published the 
first important antidote in 1907, and in 1949 Professor Craven’s perceptive and 
judicious analysis impressively added to our understanding. Now, in Mr. Wash- 
burnjs vigorously written and interesting volume, we get a return to the devil 
, for it is as polemical as the works which its author attacks. This time, how- 
it is Nathaniel Bacon, not Sir William Berkeley, who emerges as the villain. 
ut any doubt whatever, Washburn has deflated Bacon; no longer can this 








itarian. In this respect, historians are brought right back to the sound 
ns of Osgood and Craven, if indeed many had really abandoned them. 
On the other hand, Washburn has inflated Berkeley beyond all reason, strain- 


AAPP _ _ A ner 
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ing favorable evidence and passing by counterevidence, when he asserts that Sir 
William was the greatest governor of Virginia. The case is not proved. In the 
present work, as in Virginia under Charles I and Cromwell, Berkeley is depicted 
as humanely desiring to protect the Indians against rapacious and aggressive 
frontiersmen. Is this true? Granted the greedy and brutal nature of the whites, 
was Sir William any different? In 1646 he bought two Indian slaves, and in 1666 
he wrote as follows to Major General Smythe of Rappahannock County: “... since 
I have collected my selfe I thinke it is necessary to Destroy all these Northern In- 
dians—for they must needs be Conscious of the coming of these other Indians. ... 
If yu, the Councell nere yu, and the Councell of Warr be of this opinion it may 
be done without Charge, for Women and Children will Defray it. . . . if your 
young men will not Undertake it alone there will be enow from hence will under- 
take it for their Share of the Booty” (quoted in William and Mary Quarterly, 
2d ser., XVI [October, 1936], 591). 

This book is not so much a history of the rebellion as a study in contrasting 
political personalities. The behavior of Bacon and his army is isolated from civil 
matters; other related domestic issues are overlooked. Therefore, the concluding 
chapter on the “causes” of the uprising is incomplete, Here was a civil war, the 
tragic consequence of a society in crisis. Valuable as Washburn's book is, the fact 
remains that the present need is for a thorough reinterpretation of the history of 
the colony of Virginia, 1624 to 1690. This needs to be history without tears, with- 
out recriminations; in short, history without myths. It must be history based on 
an objective reexamination of the sources, particularly the little-used records of 
the county courts. 


University of California, Berkeley CARL BrRIDENBAUGH 


THE SOUTH IN THE REVOLUTION, 1763-1789. By John Richard Alden. 
[A History of the South, Volume III.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xv, 442. $7.50.) 

Tue third in the History of the South series, this is a creditable addition to the 
list. The book is, in the main, a narrative and descriptive account of the events of 
the period from 1763 to 1789, which skillfully interweaves events within the 
Southern colonies and in the other sections of the country. Since this book was 
designed for the sophisticated general reader, as well as the professional historian, 
it was necessary to include a good deal of the familiar events of the Revolutionary 
period, but, even so, I feel that there was not the need for quite so much detail 
and that more attention could have been given to strictly Southern material. The 
two introductory chapters give a good picture of the South in 1763 in its social 
and economic aspects, The next several chapters are a straightforward account of 
the development of the Revolutionary movement in the South from the introduc- 
tion of Grenville’s program to the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
The most interesting material here is the analysis of the East-West, North-South 
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properly be called the South as a conscious political and social entity. 
e other fresh and interesting material in the first section of the book relates 
e expansion into the Southwest and discusses the relationships among the 


In the second portion of the book, the author emphasizes the military aspects 

which he is thoroughly familiar and on which he is an authority. Because 
s great interest in military history, there is a larger emphasis upon this aspect 
e Revolution than upon the cultural, social, and intellectual currents of the 
. This does not mean that these subjects are not dealt with, however. There 
states and the part the South played in the formation of the Confederation and 


nstitution. Alden’s treatment of social and economic movements during the 


und Pendleton, James Iredell, and the Pinckneys), the Radicals (Willie 
and Thomas Person), and the Liberals (George Mason, Thomas Jefferson, 
es Madison). There was no clearcut victory for any of the three through- 
e South; the Conservatives controlled Maryland and South Carolina, the 
Radicals, Georgia, and the Liberals, Virginia and North Carolina, but none of 
these [groups remained completely or permanently in control. 

e book is well designed to interest the intelligent, sophisticated layman 
since it is attractively and well written, and yet, at the same time, it is documented 
sufficiently for the scholar. There is a good critical essay on authorities and an 
excellent index. 


University of Louisville Pure Davmson 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Volume VII, FIRST IN PEACE, MARCH 1793- 
DECEMBER 1799. By John Carroll Alexander and Mary Wells Ashworth. 
[Completing the Biography by Douglas Southall Freeman.] (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 729. $10.00.) 


Tus volume covers the life of Washington from February 22, 1793, until his 
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death on December 14, 1799: the period of his second term as President and his 
retirement at Mount Vernon, which lasted almost three years. During his second 
term, in which he continued to set the precedents which established governmental 
practices for his successors, he faced grave problems in foreign affairs, particularly 
with England and France; he was harassed by Indian attacks along the north- 
west border posts where the British were constantly causing trouble; there were 
the problems of the growing pains of the western frontier at a time when the 
Spaniards held New Orleans in a tight fist and continued their control of the 
Mississippi, denying its use to the Americans to the north; there were the Indian 
attacks inspired by the Spaniards against the southern colonies; there was the 
Whisky Rebellion which challenged the authority of government and required 
armed force for its suppression; there were the small bickerings incident to the 
establishment of the federal city on the Potomac; there were pressures from his 
fellow countrymen, those who wanted war against England and those who 
wanted war against France; and there was the bitter opposition to the ratification 
of the Jay Treaty. Through all of this, he was subjected to scurrilous personal at- 
tacks which sorely tried his patience, and only by the utmost strength of character 
was he able to avoid being drawn into foreign war. 

Meantime, his personal affairs were worsening, since the death of George 
Augustine Washington left him without adequate management for his Mount 
Vernon estate. When he finally retired to his estate on the Potomac, it was with a 
feeling of vast relief and in the hope that he would have privacy and the enjoy- 
ment of his family. But uninvited guests and curiosity seekers gave him no peace, 
and he suffered an anticlimax to his career by accepting command of a non- 
existing army to fight a foreign war that never happened. 

Upon Freeman’s death his publisher entrusted this final volume to his former 
assistants, who were thoroughly indoctrinated with Freeman’s methods and who 
write as though they felt their distinguished predecessor were present, looking 
over their shoulders. Not one of the seven volumes is history in the grand manner 
and was never intended to be. In his first volume, Freeman indulged himself once 
in a purple passage when he described the night ride of Washington from the 
scene of Braddock’s defeat. From that time on, he eschewed anything resembling 
literary flights and confined himself to a methodical account of each event, with 
the purpose of exhausting the subject. His successors have carried on the same 
detailed, day-by-day presentation of the events of Washington’s life, so that it need 
not be done again. They have completed the work as though it were Freeman’s 
approval that they sought, and they have faithfully carried out his purpose. The 
volume is abundantly footnoted and thoroughly indexed. 


Richmond, Virginia Davin J. Mays 
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PRESIDENCY OF JOHN ADAMS: THE COLLAPSE OF FEDERAL- 
ISM, 1795-1800. By Stephen G. Kurtz. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1957. Pp. 448. $8.50.) 


Mr. Kurtz presents here not a complete history of the presidency of John 
Adams but an interpretation of its politics and major policies. The main theme is 
the) conflict between Adams and Hamilton. Inasmuch as the absorbing concern 
of Adams was the quasi war with France, Kurtz logically begins with its im- 
mediate cause, the Jay Treaty. He also emphasizes the effort of Hamilton to de- 
feat Adams in 1796, since that ill-fated maneuver intensified the strife between 
the [two men. 
efore 1799 the quarrel with France united the Federalists on an anti-French 
program that included the Alien and Sedition Acts, additional taxes, and plans 








, a small group of articulate Federalists, led by Hamilton, sought to exploit 
uarrel in order to impose a militaristic, repressive regime on the country, 
the object of crushing the Republican opposition and of perpetuating the 


an for a coalition with the Republicans. As long as Washington supported 
ar policy, Hamilton could count on the backing of the general, exploit his 
great| popularity, and keep Adams in subjection. The climax of the political strife 
came| on February 1, 1799, when Washington abandoned Hamilton by notifying 
Adams that the American people were “very desirous of peace.” In this brief 
statement Washington assured Adams of support for steps toward ending the 
quasi| war. This assurance freed Adams from the Hamiltonian war party and 
enabled him to break its grip on his administration. 

Kurtz’s emphasis on the strife between Hamilton and Adams plays down the 
Alienjand Sedition Acts, concerning which the two men agreed, and magnifies 
the issue of militarism, about which they disagreed. The author gives the credit 
for thwarting Hamilton to Adams and his peace efforts rather than to Jefferson 
and Madison and their opposition, through the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions, to the Alien and Sedition Acts. Yet it seems likely that the Resolutions had 
an important effect. The Virginia legislature adopted Madison’s statement about 
five weeks before Washington wrote to Adams in behalf of peace. The challenge 
of the|Resolutions to the Federalists, in company with Virginia’s military prepara- 
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tions and talk of armed resistance and civil war, put Washington, as commander | 
of the proposed national army, in a situation in which he lacked the support of 
the largest member of the Union and faced the prospect of being forced to fight 
against his native state and, as he put it, its “child,” Kentucky. Washington’s 
letter to Hamilton of February 25, 1799, sounded the death knell of the proposed 
national army. If the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions helped to convince 
Washington of the need for peace, then Jefferson and Madison contributed de- 
cisively to the emancipation of John Adams from Hamilton’s baleful influence. 

Based on careful and extensive research, Kurtz’s study is admirable for the 
clarity and precision with which it analyzes the men, issues, and events of a 
fateful era. As the best work on its subject, it reveals John Adams as a president 
of larger stature than has generally been accorded him. This is an interesting, 
readable, and significant book. 


Cornell University 7 Curtis P. NETTELS 


MAGNIFICENT MISSOURIAN: THE LIFE OF THOMAS HART BEN- 
TON. By Elbert B. Smith. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1957. 
Pp. 351. $6.00.) 


Frrrincty commemorating: the one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Thomas Hart Benton, this volume provides a fast moving, highly readable, and 
very favorable account of his career from early childhood to death. Here one sees 
Benton in his various roles of lawyer, soldier, editor, senator, and publicist much 
as he himself interpreted his place as a participant in American public life for 
roore than thirty years. His views on the major issues of the day, his contributions 
to their settlement, and his evaluation of those with whom he came in contact 
receive attention, Throughout the narrative, Benton’s pronounced personal faults 
and virtues and his admirable devotion to family find expression. From his 
younger days as a Jackson leader in the Senate to his sorrowful but determined 
efforts to keep the slavery issue from splitting the country in his declining years, 
Benton stands out as a dedicated American. The author has examined source 
materials and has considered earlier biographies, thus providing a sound basis on 
which to construct his account. 

Theodore Roosevelt and William M. Meigs published biographies of Benton 
at the turn of the twentieth century, but neither searched out the scattered pieces 
of evidence essential to constructing a full-bodied account. Smith’s volume marks 
a great advance over both in this respect. It will of course be compared most di- 
rectly with William Nisbet Chambers’ Old Bullion Benton, which appeared in 
1956. Although Smith devotes attention to background conditions, he fails to 
provide as full a setting for his story as does Chambers. Some of this results from 
his shorter narrative—the Chambers volume runs to some one hundred pages 
more—but his interest in personalities also accounts for the difference. The general 
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vader may prefer this approach, though it limits the author’s probing of the issues 
- dt stake, Where interpretation of issues enters in, Smith is more inclined to speak 
in terms of black and white, whereas Chambers notes the shadings. Moreover, 
Smith is more the partisan. In his account, Benton “roars for several hours,” 
“girds for battle,” and “charges like a raging buffalo” considerably more than in 
Chambers’ book. Like Benton, he finds Calhoun woefully lacking in statesman- 
ship, and his judgment of men most often follows that of his hero. At times he 
offers a word of praise or explanation when silence would seem more graceful. 
thus, he feels that the charge of petty thievery on which Benton was dismissed 
om the University of North Carolina must have been true; otherwise a man so 
brave as Benton would have killed his accuser. Perhaps, too, Benton’s major handi- 
caps extended beyond his loves, hates, furious temper, and impatience with his 
opponents; judgment and sense of timing could be at fault as well. In thorough- 
ness, moderation, and documentation, Chambers’ book will probably be the choice 
of scholars. 
Smith’s book should appeal to the general reader because of its brevity and 
dncis¢ approach, but scholars too will find its evaluation of Benton and his con- 
temporaries provocative. Thomas Hart Benton amply deserves the attention which 
professional historians are devoting to him after so many decades of biographical 
naglect. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 


LOG-CABIN CAMPAIGN. By Robert Gray Gunderson. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 292. $7.50.) 


Tue Whig campaign of 1840 has long been famous as one that swept the 
country with a political excitement comparable to the hysteria of a frontier re- 
lipious revival. In this volume, the author analyzes, with a wealth of lively detail, 
the political alchemy that fused the heterogeneous political factions of anti-Van 
Buren men into one party and carried that party to success. 

The divisions and failures of the election of 1836 had demonstrated that party 
unity was essential for success; the course of the hapless Van Buren administration 
provided the essential catalyst-—a common determination to defeat the Democratic 
administration. But it was the political acumen of “new Whig” leaders—politi- 
ciahs such as Thurlow Weed, Thaddeus Stevens, and Tom Corwin—that brought 
about the political miracle. It was these leaders who determined “to adapt political 
techniques to the realities of an expanding suffrage as the Jacksonians had done” 
and who transformed the Whigs for this election into the party of the common 
man, free from the taint of aristocracy and wealth. This, in effect, is the thesis of 
Mr; Gunderson’s admirable study of the Log Cabin Campaign, and he vividly 
unfolds the role of the “new Whigs.” Weed and Stevens controlled the conven- 
tion at Harrisburg in December, 1839, dictating the choice of William Henry 
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Harrison as candidate and defeating the aspirations of Henry Clay. (The author 
attributes this primarily to Thaddeus Stevens rather than to Weed, who favored ' 
General Winfield Scott.) The new leaders then governed the tone of the cam- 
paign, which never rose above an emotional sentimentality and often wallowed in 
the vulgarity of barnyard humor. It was a roistering, vigorous, demagogic cam- 
paign. The author describes colorfully the techniques employed, the flood of songs, 
the slogans, the symbols, the political rallies, the astounding volume of cheap 
campaign literature, and the unprecedented avalanche of stump-speaking. He 
emphasizes the importance of “Thurlow Weed's Network”—the web of party 
filaments that bound national, state, and county Whig committees together in an 
effort to “get out the vote.” The campaign thus contributed to American political 
life, new demagogic techniques, and a pattern of party organization. 

Gunderson has based his study on careful research in the papers of political 
leaders of the day and in contemporary newspapers. With a single lapse (the elec- 
tion of 1840 signalized “the defeat of a party which had held the Presidency for 
forty years”), his book is an accurate, entertaining portrayal of the virtues, and 
notably the defects, of the Log Cabin Campaign. 


Hunter College DorotHy BURNE GOEBEL 


THE MIND AND ART OF HENRY ADAMS. By J. C. Levenson, (Boston: 
Houghton Miflin Company. 1957. Pp. x, 430. $6.00.) 


Mr. Levenson’s book is one of the most ambitious as it is one of the best of 
the recent studies of Henry Adams. Its avowed purpose is “to restore the power- 
ful symmetry of an abundant literary career.” It is a sympathetic study, critical 
without bias, and produces a spiritual portrait which, for this reviewer who had 
the privilege of friendly acquaintance with Henry Adams, is, in most respects, a 
faithful likeness. On the assumption that “the story of a serious artist’s work tends 
to be the essential story of his life,” Levenson has made an intensive study of 
Adams’ works and letters and other literary remains, which he reviews in much 
detail. 

The range of Adams’ interest and experience is enormous. His inheritance 
was that of the family tradition of conscience and devotion to duty, modified by 
the more genial influence of his Maryland grandmother to which he owed in part 
his emotional nature and his sensitiveness to beauty. He was a student, engaged 
in life-long search of education, an unofhcial diplomat, a keen observer of politics 
and persons, a free-lance correspondent, a teacher, an editor, a biographer and 
historian, an essayist, novelist, and poet, a traveler as much at home in England 
and France as in America, an amateur artist and, in his later years, an amateur 
scientist desperately trying to discover in the physical universe an explanation of 
human history and light on its future course. 

The first half of the book deals with Adams as historian. In his teaching of 
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ieval and American history at Harvard (1870-1877) he is revealed as “the 
st modern historical scholar in America”; in his “brilliant” biography of Albert 
llatin (1879) he “entered upon the last stage of scholarship and the first of 
istorical art”; his life of John Randolph (1882) is discussed as an exercise in 
tiric virtuosity” as is also his first novel, Democracy (1880), which “shows how 
the enjoyment of skillful play entered Adams’ character as a writer.” For 
enson, the History of the United States during the Administrations of Thomas 












The second half of the book includes Adams’ “climactic voyage” to the South 
s (1891-1892), where he participated in Polynesian culture and, under the 
lage of La Farge, practiced with water colors, gaining a “sensuous responsive- 
to both art and nature.” A visit in November, 1895, to Normandy resulted 
ount-Saint-Michel and Chartres (1904), the “controlling purpose” of which 
to show, in its own form as in its subject, how vast a world can be found by 


t that vision.” | 
n the chapter entitled “Modern Man in a Multiverse,” Levenson offers an 
inating commentary on The Education of Henry Adams (1907), which he 
has| been careful to point out is not an autobiography. The final chapter, “The 
Darkening Prairie,” is devoted in large part to Adams’ search for an explanation 
of human history, as set forth in The Tendency of History (1894), The Rule of 
Phase in History (1909), and A Letter to American Teachers of History (1910). 
on wisely refrains from trying to transform himself into a scientist in order 
to pass judgment on Adams’ interpretation of his prodigiously wide reading in 
the literature of science. He does, however, call Adams a “preacher of doom” and 
sug that the Letter may have been a “practical joke, designed to worry uni- 
versities and irritate professors,” thus confusing the issues most seriously under 
consideration. 
e final pages of this chapter present a touching picture of Henry Adams’ 
last years: “When he went back to Washington, to the house which he had built 
for ian Adams and into which she had never moved, it was for the last time, 
but he was secure in the qualities that had furnished strength to his history and 
art and had proved to be his most enduring traits.” 


Washington, D.C. Warno GIEFORD LELAND 


CA AND THE FIGHT FOR IRISH FREEDOM, 1866-1922: AN 
STORY BASED UPON NEW DATA. By Charles Callan Tansill. 
(New York: Devin-Adair Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 489. $7.50.) 







s is essentially a study in political and diplomatic history of Clan-na-Gael 
in America to influence the American government against England and 


effo 
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in support of the radical nationalist movement in Ireland. In a book overcrowded . 
with villains, Judge Daniel F. Cohalan and the old Fenian John Devoy, leaders 
of the clan during the critical years of World War I and its aftermath, are the 
heroes. Cohalan, whose papers were made available for this study, was admired 
by many nationalists but had the misfortune to run afoul of Woodrow Wilson 
and Eamon De Valera. As a consequence Cohalan has received the worst of it in 
accounts of the period. In this book it is the judge’s enemies who are roundly 
abused, but an objective and thoughtful account of his work is not attempted. To 
say, for example, that it was Cohalan’s sound Americanism which brought him 
into conflict with De Valera is to remain on the surface of the problem. To ensure 
its influence in American domestic and in Irish national affairs, the clan always 
fought for control of nationalist organizations in this country and over Irish funds 
collected here. In his inexperience De Valera made many mistakes, but in trying 
to fight the clan’s control he was acting as had Michael Davitt and other visiting 
nationalists in similar situations in earlier years. 

Wilson’s dislike for Cohalan deepened profoundly after a message apparently 
sent by Cohalan to the German government, requesting military aid for Ireland 
in the coming rising, was turned up by a Secret Service raid upon the German 
consulate in New York on April 18, 1916. When the New York World later made 
the message public Cohalan denied authorship and declared himself a victim of a 
British plot. Dr. Tansill is able to add surprisingly little to Cohalan’s denial, except to 
suggest that Secretary of State Lansing may have been responsible for the alleged 
forgery. 

It is a thesis of this book that Wilson’s hatred for the Irish blocked efforts to 
get recognition of Ireland’s right to self-determination at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. Only the defeat of Wilson’s policies and the advent of Harding’s adminis- 
tration, coinciding with Britain’s desire for a naval agreement with America, 
forced Lloyd George to placate American opinion by negotiating with the Irish 
rebels. Wilson was an Anglophile, but Tansill makes too much of this and not 
enough of the practical difficulties raised by the doctrine of self-determination. 
After all, the Irish were not the only American minority whose nationalist aspira- 
tions were frustrated in 1919. Wilson’s Irish sympathies were modest indeed, but 
his administration was more responsive to Irish-American demands than Har- 
ding’s. 

The author’s impetuous judgments and his failure to use the New York Pub- 
lic Library’s valuable Irish collection make this study less adequate than the 
doctoral dissertation Edward Alden Jamison presented to Harvard University in 
1942. In his concern for personalities, Tansill fails to raise many meaningful ques- 
tions. Whatever their personal differences, Wilson and Cohalan were alike in 
urging upon Europe nationalist solutions, the unhappy consequences of which 
are today apparent. 


Silver Spring, Maryland THomas N, Brown 
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OPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH, UNITED 
STATES, 1870-1950. Volume I, METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS AND REFERENCE TABLES. By Everett S. Lee, Ann Ratner 
Miller, Carol P. Brainerd, and Richard A. Easterlin. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of Simon Kuznets and Dorothy Swaine Thomas. [Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Volume 45.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1957. Pp. 
XIX, 759. $5.00.) 


Teus publication represents the first of two stages in the development of an 
erdisciplinary study of demographic-economic relations. In the days of Malthus 
his antagonists, neither demography nor economics had acquired the charac- 
istics of a scientific discipline. Consequently, their essays were necessarily, in 
main, uncontrolled speculations, With the development of demography and of 
nomics as special research fields, an adequate treatment of complex interac- 
s between changes in population and in economic processes requires a new 
roach. The project initiated by Simon Kuznets and Dorothy Swaine Thomas 
a model for this kind of undertaking. 

The project has required a series of related investigations by several coworkers. 
ortunately, the contributions of individuals in such a cooperative study are 
ently obscured, not only in reports issued in the name of cabinet officers or 
u chiefs but even in private publications. In the present study, the findings 
presented by those who found them, and proper recognition is accidentally 
ced by the device of presenting two different kinds of findings in separate 
es. 

is publication is not one that must be read by all historians—though its 





















e investigations are “analysis-directed.” They are designed to supply kinds 
ormation needed for an analysis of the interaction of demographic and eco- 
ic processes—as contrasted with information needed for administrative pur- 
or controlled by convenience and economy in data collection. The estimates 
r in all cases to be the most reliable to date. 

is reviewer selects the first topic for special critical consideration. The esti- 
matjon of migration by Everett S. Lee may appear to the superficial observer as a 
pedestrian enterprise. Actually the undertaking presented many difficult problems 
to which the investigator responded with vigorous imagination. His scholarly 
judgments on all points seem to have been well grounded. He uses census survival 
ratios for the national population in estimating net migration by states, rather 
than| more pretentious life table ratios. The procedure adopted involves the work- 
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the national population; this is preferable to the alternative assumption that there 
are no errors either in the censuses or in the statistics on mortality. He adopts a 
logical and useful definition of rates of migration. The influence of variations in 
age composition on birth-residence indexes of migration is taken clearly into 
account, In the course of his study, the investigator makes several important 
tangential contributions, notably a series of life table survival ratios for the native 
white population of the United States, 1870-1940. 
| All these studies emphasize the enormous value, but also the defects, of the 
| information on American society provided by the periodic enumerations for which 
| the Founding Fathers made provision in our Constitution. It may be hoped that 
| increased recognition of gross errors in previous census data may stimulate the 
administrative imagination and the public support needed for the provision of 


ing assumption that errors in census data by states are proportional to errors for . 
f 


more accurate information. 


American University FRANK LORIMER 


PHILADELPHIA GENTLEMEN: THE MAKING OF A NATIONAL 
UPPER CLASS. By E. Digby Baltzell. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 
440. $5.75.) 

Philadelphia Gentlemen is a sociological analysis of the upper class in Phila- 
delphia in the mid-twentieth century. Its purpose is to reveal the most commonly 
marked characteristics of the Proper Philadelphian as well as his historical devel- 
opment. It has, of course, wider application for the author intends the book to 
illustrate the growth of a national upper class. The author is, moreover, anxious 
to show that the individuals of this class have not displayed until very recently, at 
least in Philadelphia, a sense of noblesse oblige such as presumably distinguished 
them during the eighteenth century. 

The book is based on a meticulous consideration and correlation of Who’s Who 
in America and the Social Register. Who's Who lists the elite, or those “indi- 
viduals who are the most successful and stand at the top of the functional class 
hierarchy.” On the other hand, the Social Register records the members of the 
upper class, a concept referring to “a group of famulies, whose members are 
descendants of successful individuals (elite members) of one, two, three or more 
generations ago.” Of the 770 Philadelphians listed in Who’s Who in 1940, some 
226 or 29 per cent were also in the Social Register. Dr. Baltzell proceeds to examine 
those 770 individuals, particularly the 226 Proper Philadelphians, in terms of 
family history, occupations, place of residence, religion, education, and club mem- 
bership. This is no casual comparison of the elite group with the upper class— 
rather, each point of qualification, such as occupation, becomes the subject of 
exhaustive statistical inquiry. No less than thirty-eight tables attest these inquiries. 
The result of this careful checking tends to show that the upper class in Phila- 


r on the Main Line, and whose sons attend private boarding schools in New 
gland and probably go on to Princeton, Harvard, or Yale. These men have 
de their mark in business, finance, or law. In general, they have inherited 

omfortable wealth from ancestors whose position was established among the 

usually by 1900; many of them, however, achieved Social Register status only 
since 1900. | 
In constructing the picture of the Proper Philadelphian, Baltzell has made use 
masses of printed material and of some manuscript sources; there is little on 
iladelphia and Philadelphia families which he has neglected. In the opinion of 
is reviewer, the book suffers from lack of a bibliography. It has copious, helpful 
tes and an excellent index. The author is to be congratulated on including three 
aps—one of Philadelphia urban residential areas, one of suburban residential 
areas, and one of the location of various facets of Jewish culture in the city. To’ 
ose readers who do not know Penn’s city the maps should prove invaluable 
adjuncts to the understanding of the book. There are some few factual errors, but 
it} would seem priggish to spell them out, for they do not interfere with the total 
concept of the book. | 
One of the thoughtful questions raised, and not entirely answered, has to do 
th the changing attitude of the upper class toward participation in politics and 
stätesmanship. In the eighteenth century the Philadelphia upper class was part and 
el of the changing political scene nationally and locally, By the nineteenth 
tury a withdrawal had taken place; the Philadelphian was mostly content to 
prominence in finance, law, or the new industries. This abstention the author 
lains partly by the necessity for absorption in professional life brought on by 
ing competition and partly by the Quaker tradition. He also refers to the 
Philadelphia lawyer’s failure to use “abstract principles” and to a “certain fastidi- 
ousness” which interfered with Dr. Benjamin Rush’s complete political success. 
ese are fascinating points which might be further explored. Baltzell makes 
abundantly clear that recent years have tended to draw Philadelphians of the 
upper class once more into the arena of active events. 
nce we accede to the author’s premises concerning Who’s Who and the 
Sogal Register, Y think we must accept his conclusions as generally valid. In some 
the book is not easy reading for the layman or even for the trained historian 
who must pick his way through the sociological patois. It is, however, well written 
and all terms are defined concisely. Philadelphia Gentlemen is a gold mine of 
rmation and a possible guide to future class analyses. Historians should thank 
Bal for providing some concrete measuring methods for social history. 
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_ delphia is composed predominantly of Episcopalians, who live in Chestnut Hill 
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THE ISOLATIONIST IMPULSE: ITS TWENTIETH-CENTURY REAC- 
TION. By Selig Adler. (New York: Abelard-Schuman, Inc. 1957. Pp. 538. 
$6.75.) 

AMERICAN isolationism has long awaited a chronicler, and Dr. Adler has 
boldly backed into the problem by covering the more recent years between 1914 
and 1956. But his research spade, though ranging widely and exhuming many 
colorful details, has turned up surprisingly little to change the main outlines, So 
encompassing has been the struggle between the national introverts and extroverts 
that to tell the story is but to review the high lights of American diplomatic his- 
tory from one angle of vision. Adler’s major contribution has been to piece 
together the tangled tale, relying not only on his own investigations but on the 
monographs of earlier trail blazers suchas Walter Johnson and Wayne S. Cole. He 
dissects with discernment the various propaganda organizations and pressure 
groups, notably the China lobby; he describes with zest a curiously mismatched 
cast of characters, including blatant demagogues like the late Senator McCarthy; 
he explains with penetration the roots of their origin and the rationale of their 
behavior. One is repeatedly struck by the intellectual zigs and zags of the Beards, 
the Borahs, the Hoovers, the Franklin Roosevelts, and other assorted gentry. The 
book is not only first-rate diplomatic history but intellectual history as well; it 
adds a kind of third dimension to the conventional diplomatic treatment. 

The author, on the whole, has discharged his task with commendable skill, 
even though his publishers have perpetrated a typographical monstrosity by 
decapitating all running heads. The tone is objective throughout, although one 
senses that Adler is on the side of the angels—that is, the nonisolationists. His 
judgments are sane, often shrewd, and he handles deftly the case for Franklin 
Roosevelt’s lack of candor. The organization is smoothly chronological, except 
toward the very end, where the approach to the near present has blurred the focus. 
The style, which is evidently designed to seduce the history-allergic general reader, 
is richly figurative, even at the risk of an occasional cliché and some scrambled 
imagery. The bibliographies are full, though they presumably could have been 
updated to cover some contributions of the last two years, including the books by 
Norman A. Graebner and J. Chalmers Vinson. The footnotes—or rather back- 
notes—are awkwardly useful and contain a rather undiscriminating collection of 
college textbooks, manuscripts, and other miscellaneous sources. 

A study that is so intimately concerned with an ever shifting state of mind 
could have profited from sharper definitions. Isolationism has appeared in many 
guises, ranging from ox-cart insularism and anti-allianceism down to jet-age 
Asia-firstism and Gibraltarism—now disengagement. But if isolationism, like the 
elephant, is dificult to define, like the elephant it is easy to recognize. Adler has 
sharpened our capacity to recognize the critter when he appears again in sheep’s 
clothing. 


Stanford University Thomas A. BAILEY 
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ISOLATION AND SECURITY: IDEAS AND INTERESTS IN TWEN- 
TIETH-CENTURY AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. Edited by Alex- 
ander DeConde. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 204. 


$4.50.) 


HIS is a collection of interpretative essays on American foreign policy— 
particularly between the world wars—which grew out of an Interuniversity Sum- 
mer Research Seminar at Duke University sponsored by the Social Science 
rch Council. The participants in the seminar (and the authors of these 
essays) were Alexander DeConde, Richard N. Current, J. Chalmers Vinson, 
Robert H. Ferrell, William R. Allen, William L. Neumann, and Kenneth W. 
Thompson. Three points may be emphasized concerning these seven scholars. 
First: they represent substantial research experience and ability-on the topics con- 
ie in the seminar. Each has published research monographs and articles on 
p of twentieth-century American foreign policy, Second: they represent con- 
sidetable diversity in training, specialization, and point of view. They were trained 
in graduate schools in different sections of the country. Five are historians, one is 
a palitical scientist, and one an economist. Their points of view range widely, 
including “revisionist,” “internationalist,” and “realist.” Third: though these 
scholars are experienced enough to have significant publication records, all of 
them are young enough to invite expectation of substantial research contributions 
in the future. The seminar was undoubtedly a stimulating intellectual experience 
for the participants. Consequently, this book may be as important for what it 
nts and presages as for what it is. 

e individual interpretations in these essays vary widely. The emphasis by 
Vinson, Ferrell, and DeConde on the importance of military force for the main- 
tenance of peace contrasts sharply, for example, with Current’s assumptions, In 
his essay DeConde explains how changed world conditions and changed condi- 
tions |within the United States affected American isolationism in this century. 
Current concludes that since 1917 collective security “was hard to distinguish 
from ¡the timeworn statecraft of alliances.” Vinson describes and deplores “the 
efforts of Americans to maintain in the interwar years a foreign policy divorced 
from military force.” Ferrell concludes that the peace movement “went wrong in 
its ideas. The League, the World Court, disarmament, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
arbitration and conciliation, freedom of world trade, neutrality legislation—none 
of these, nor all of them together, could have insured international peace after 
1918.” Economist Allen measures Cordell Hull’s views on the trade agreements 
program against standards provided by economic theory. He concludes that “Hull 
was deficient in much of his analysis” but that the trade agreements program “is 
an asset” and “probably comes close to being the best that we could reasonably 
have expected.” Allen’s essay is particularly welcome inasmuch as most of the 
essays in this volume (and most other writing by historians and political scientists 
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on American foreign affairs in the era of the world wars) tend to neglect eco- 
nomic aspects of the subject. Neumann analyzes American ideas of national 
interest in Asia. He believes that American attitudes toward China “meant much 
more than the sum total of concrete national interests. . . . China was... an 
element in a more sophisticated version of twentieth-century Manifest Destiny.” 
Political scientist Thompson analyzes the theories of isolationism and collective 
security from a “realist” and pragmatic frame of reference. He concludes that 
both isolationism and collective security were “founded on partly dubious assump- 
tions” but feels that “perhaps we should safeguard and preserve the recurring 
truths we find at the heart of isolationism and collective security, however inade- 
quate, until we have a more inclusive and recognized body of theory for American 
foreign policy.” 

A brief but helpful bibliography is included, but no footnotes are provided. 
This is a provocative and worthwhile little book, and the seminar should pay 
additional dividends in the future publications of the scholars who participated in 
its sessions. 


lowa State College WAYNE S. Coz 


WOODROW WILSON. Volume I, AMERICAN PROPHET; Volume II, 
WORLD PROPHET. By Arthur Walworth. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1958. Pp. xi, 436; vii, 439. $15.00 the set.) 


Terz has long been a need for an adequate biography of Woodrow Wilson 
for the general reader. On one extreme are Ray S. Baker’s Woodrow Wilson, Life 
and Letters in eight volumes and Arthur S. Link’s extensive work currently being 
published; on the other are the much shorter chronicles written by William Allen 
White and Josephus Daniels in the mid-twenties or those more recently done by 
Harold G. Black and Ruth Cranston. Arthur Walworth has struck the. happy 
medium. He presents a well-rounded study without attempting a complete treat- 
ment of the whole Wilson era. 

Walworth’s book is in a category by itself and probably will not soon be 
replaced as a two-volume biography of Woodrow Wilson. For more than a decade 
the author worked to produce this book. His years of meticulous research in 
printed and manuscript materials, his numerous interviews with Wilson’s relatives 
and with those who knew him as a university professor, as president of Princeton, 
as governor of New Jersey, or as President of the United States, his painstaking 
writing and revising have all contributed to the success of this study. Not only has 
the author made good use of available sources but he has organized his materials 
carefully and has told his narrative with artistic skill. Indeed, it is in the role of 
literary historian that Walworth excels. 

Although the word “Prophet” appears in the subtitle of each volume, the 
reader is hardly prepared for the theological terminology frequently found. The 
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. following account of Wilson’s sending Colonel Edward M. House to Europe 
shortly before the Paris Peace Conference will serve as an illustration: “To the 
prophet in the White House, the fractious Europeans ... must be mastered and 
ade to acknowledge the voice of the Lord as it spoke to free consciences that 
re consecrated to the common good. Philistines and Pharisees were always the 
e to the minister of a congregation, whether at Princeton, at Trenton, at Wash- 
on, or at Paris. They were heathen to be converted. . . . Fortunately, in the 
test of all Wilson’s crusades for the common good he had an ideal ruling 
elder, a man loyal to gospel and yet one who knew how to fight Satan with his 
wiles,” 

Of greater consequence to the student of the Wilson period is the author’s 
habit of giving quotations without revealing the source from which the quotation 
is taken. Many sources are accurately cited, but many others are unlisted. More- 
over, there are many irregularities in the footnotes, as well as in the citations in 
the body of the book. The note on sources lists only the secondary sources pub- 
lished within the last decade, and the index is by no means complete. 

These flaws do not greatly mar this very readable book. Walworth under- 
stands his complex subject thoroughly and presents Wilson sympathetically, 
although not without blemish. Here for the first time Wilson as a family man is 
ctorily presented. The author skillfully handles Wilson’s feminine friend- 
ships. Although these relationships were always platonic, they gave grounds for 
us gossip by his political enemies. This book will be read avidly by all lovers 
st-class biography and especially by the many admirers of Woodrow Wilson. 


University of Florida GEORGE C. OSBORN 


RICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE GREAT DEPRESSION: HOOVER- 
TIMSON FOREIGN POLICY, 1929-1933. By Robert H. Ferrell. [Yale His- 
rical Publications, Studies 17.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 


957. Pp. ix, 319. $4.50.) 
can diplomacy during the tragic decade from 1927 to 1937, when the 
world passed from a “postwar” to a “prewar” period and the hope of statesmen 


carrying the story through the Hoover-Stimson years, maintains the same high 
standards of scholarship and craftsmanship. It is based on thorough research in 
published and unpublished sources and on a mastery of all the more important 
secondary writings, Its style is concise, lucid, and lively, revealing a gift for analy- 
sis combined with a talent for vivid portrayal of scenes and personalities. 

rrell reduces the tumble and jumble of events to a straightforward narrative 
withla clear pattern of meaning. His thesis may be stated thus: American diplo- 
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macy from 1929 to 1933 “succeeded or failed in its grand purpose, the preserva- 
tion of peace, because of the combination in each diplomatic instance of four’ 
factors.” First and most important, the Great Depression “palsied the hands of 
American statesmen.” Second, the existing “diplomatic assumptions and policies” 
of the United States, notably the assumption of continuing international equilibrium 
and the policy of moral suasion, were inappropriate to the needs of the time, if not 
downright fallacious. Third, the human element, the character of American 
policy makers with their “personal abilities or lack thereof,” was on the whole 
remarkably good despite Stimson's excessively lawyerlike way of looking at 
foreign affairs, Fourth, there was “the problem of events themselves,” and these 
were baffling in their complexity and inherent difficulty. 

This interpretation has many virtues, including charity as well as clarity. Per- 
haps it is too charitable. Often individual policy makers have been taken to task 
for much of what went wrong with depression diplomacy, though critics have not 
agreed whether Hoover should be blamed or Stimson. “A democratic society, in 
any case, can more safely be overcritical than overindulgent in its attitude toward 
public leadership,” as Richard Hofstadter has said in another connection. 

Ferrell questions the seriousness of policy differences between the President 
and the secretary of state in responding to the Far Eastern crisis. He also questions 
the existence of two distinct versions of nonrecognition, a Hoover Doctrine and a 
Stimson Doctrine. “In reality,” he says, “the two men agreed far more than they 
disagreed, and it was only in the latter 1930’s that they began to differ radically 
over issues of foreign policy.” An opposite conclusion has been stated in the pages 
of this Review (LIX [April, 1954], 513-42), and the curious reader may compare 
the evidence and argument given there with that presented in Ferrell’s book 
(p. 169 n. and passim). 

Matters of personal judgment aside, this is an important and indeed an indis- 
pensable book for students of American diplomatic history. When the trilogy is 
completed, it undoubtedly will be accepted as the standard work on the period, 
and its author as the ranking authority. 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina  Ricmarn N. CURRENT 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY AS AN IMPERIAL FACTOR, 1821-1869. 
By John S. Galbraith. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 
500. $6.75.) 

Dorme the period of the history of the Canadian west dealt with in this book, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company played a preeminent part. The United States was a 
vital expanding force in North America, but Britain was far away, doubtful of 
the value of colonies and definitely loath to spend money on them. The future 
lay with Canada, but the Canada of those days was also distant and until almost 
the end of the period too poor and weak to take and administer the west. So the 
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ompany was the trustee of British and Canadian interests. It was not an effec- 
tive trustee, for as Mr. Galbraith makes clear a commercial corporation whose 
sole object, essentially, is private profit is a very inefficient imperial instrument. 
Nevertheless, the Hudson’s Bay Company incidentally “performed an important 
action for Canada and the British Empire” in these years. 

This big book is founded upon a wide variety of sources, mainly the Com- 
pany’s London archives. It is organized topically, in four sections dealing with the 

dmpany’s frontier policies (designed to protect the areas where its fur trade 
profits were made), its relations with Russian America, the Oregon question, and 
the end of the Company’s monopoly and the transfer of Rupert’s Land to Canada. 

he volume ranges widely, covers rather more than its title implies, and some- 
times becomes almost a history of the Company. It is the result of careful original 
investigation, is very fully documented, and contains an excellent if not abso- 
lutely exhaustive bibliography. It cannot be said that it does much to change the 
accepted versions of events; its contributions are chiefly in matters of detail. This 
reviewer has noted some minor errors but not many. The author is very fair to 
the| Company, but it is hard to understand why he congratulates the Colonial 
Office in 1857 on not being “deluded” into believing that the Company wanted 
imperial troops at Red River merely for the sake of protection against the United 
States. The document on which the minute he cites was written is in fact a very 
frank statement by the Company of the need for support of its civil authority, 
then menaced by agitators from Canada. Galbraith must have been in a hurry at 

ig point, for he also fails to mention Colonel C. F. Smith’s United States mili- 

4 expedition, which was the original occasion of this request for troops. But 
this| appears to be an exceptional case. The book impresses'the reviewer as being a 
very sound and useful piece of work. 

Perhaps a “technical” comment may be in order. The present writer is not 
one|of those who get hot under the collar at the mere idea of relegating references 
to the back of a book. But he does feel that if this is done the references ought to 
be references only and should not be interspersed with miscellaneous information 
additional to the text, for the reader has no way of telling when a note contains 
such information without turning to the back. The present book shows signs of 
having been written with the intention that the references would be published as 
footnotes. (Perhaps Galbraith’s publishers “crossed him up”; this happened to the 
reviewer once, and he has been angry ever since.) If publishers insist on putting 
refetences at the back of books, they ought to make some attempt to make things 
easy|for the scholarly reader. In the present instance a university press (which 
ought to know better) has produced a handsome volume that is very difficult 


to use, 


Ottawa, Canada C. P. STACEY 
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HISTORIA DE LA ARGENTINA. Volume I, INTRODUCCIÓN, CON- 
QUISTA Y POBLACIÓN (1492-1600). By Vicente D. Sierra. (Buenos 
Aires: Union de Editores Latinos. 1956, Pp. 618. 350 pesos.) 


Tuts handsome volume, packed with ideas as well as facts and illustrations, 
launches a very ambitious project. Not only has the author set himself the task 
of writing singlehandedly the whole history of Argentina in nine volumes, the 
first of which covers only the sixteenth century; he adds to the difficulty of his 
task by deliberately following both of two approaches to historical writing that 
are generally regarded as mutually exclusive. Expressed in terms of presidential 
addresses of the American Historical Association, these are the approaches set 
forth by Charles A. Beard and Samuel Eliot Morison. The author does not cite 
Beard and Morison in this connection; he does cite Croce and Ranke, and he 
describes his work as a composite of two types of historical writing, to wit, “his- 
tory as a science of investigation,” which aims only at establishing the facts, and 
“history with a purpose,” which gives the facts “historical value” by “projecting 
them forward toward the present” in order to shape the future. 

The purpose of this particular historical work is made crystal clear. T'he coun- 
try's nineteenth-century historians, we are told, wrote the kind of history that was 
appropriate to the main problem of that period, which was “to constitute a state,” 
but their works are largely irrelevant to the main problem confronting Argentina 
today, which is “to consolidate the nation.” The present work is designed to meet 
what it describes as the urgent need for a reinterpretation of Argentine history 
which will “fortify [Argentine] nationality.” Appropriately, the author dedicates 
his book to “mi patria.” 

If the reader wonders what all this has to do with the volume under review, 
the answer is to be found in the author’s assumptions that the core of Spanish 
character has remained constant since the Middle Ages and that Argentina has 
always been essentially Spanish from the beginning to the present. Quoting in 
this connection the saying of an earlier Argentine historian, “to study the history 
of Spain is to study Argentine history,” he devotes the first 131 pages of his text 
to the history of Spain through the sixteenth century. The Spanish character that 
emerges from his account is a compound of Catholicism, devotion to the ideal of 
justice, and individualism curbed by communalism. He then describes the 
indigenous Indians of Argentina and shows how, because of their low level of 
cultural development, those with whom the early conquerors made contact were 
either eliminated or assimilated by the superior Spanish culture. So rapidly did 
the assimilation proceed, we are told, that within half a century it had produced 
mestizos (half-breeds) who were true Spanish caballeros and who occupied the 
highest civil and ecclesiastical posts in the area. So long as Spain remained true to 
herself, as she did until corrupted by the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, all 
went well—within the limits of human frailty. 
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Of the many implications of this sixteenth-century story for present-day 
tina, only one can be noted here. The author, who belongs to the imperial 
school of Hispanic history, carries the imperial thesis to the point of defending a 
Spanish commercial measure of 1594 that crippled the port of Buenos Aires, and 
he! couches his defense of that measure in terms that are relevant to the anti- 
Buenos Aires campaign, which is also an antiforeign, antioligarchical, anti- 
capitalist campaign, in the Argentina of today. The argument, though ingeniously 
developed, failed to convince the reviewer and only increased his skepticism about 
this kind of purposive historical writing. In the present instance, even when it 
not distort the past it requires of the reader a familiarity with contemporary 
entina that few non-Argentines are likely to possess, 
Fortunately, most of this volume is devoted to the other part of the author’s 
task—establishing the facts—and he has performed it with a high degree of skill, 
which promises well for the utility of the whole nine-volume work. Though he 
was assisted by several talented historians in preparing the first volume, he did 
all|the writing himself and plans to follow the same method in the subsequent 
volumes. This will give his whole work a unity lacking in its chief predecessor, 
the Historia de la Nación Argentina edited by Ricardo Levene. Excellent use has 
made of a host of special studies, including several by foreigners such as the 
istinguished German Hispanist Richard Konetzke, One might argue that there 
much about the Church and too little about arts, crafts, medicine, and daily 
; but no aspect of the life of the times is omitted, and there is an abundance of 
, well ordered and clearly set forth, about those aspects which are likely to 
int ae most readers. In addition to its numerous illustrations, the book is 
equipped with a bibliography and an index of names. 
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GENTINA, THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INTER-AMERICAN 
SYSTEM, 1880-1914. By Thomas F. McGann. [Harvard Historical Studies, 
Volume LXX.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 
332. $6.50.) 


Tis impressive contribution to the history of modern Argentina and of 
inter-American relations analyzes expertly three complex subjects: the structure 
of |Argentina’s society and politics in the decades after 1880; its diplomatic and 
omic rivalry with the United States; and selected developments in the 
neglected Pan American conference movement. 

An oligarchy of aristocrats who called themselves the “Generation of Eighty” 
inated the new Argentina. Stern patriots, closely tied to Europe, opposed to 
democracy, such presidents as Roca and Pellegrini—despite Juárez’ corrupt regime 
—gave the nation peace and order while it expanded economically. McGann paints 
asterful portrait, in color, of Argentina’s class-dominated society—proud, 
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optimistic, bent on material gain, confident of the future. From a strong base of 
internal development Argentina’s able leaders sustained their assertive foreign 
policy. 

In the 1880’s a similarly expansive United States reawakened to the importance 
of Latin America, Blaine’s abortive call in 1881 for an inter-American conference 
came at an inopportune time, not when relations with Latin America were good, 
as McGann avers. But once the fears aroused by bellicose diplomacy subsided, the 
idea of Pan Americanism appealed to a host of special interests in the United 
States, most importantly to spokesmen convinced that in trade with Latin America 
lay the economic bonanza of the future. McGann probes the psychological and 
economic reasons why pro-European Argentina met United States initiative with 
a rival bid for continental leadership. 

Emphasizing Argentina’s role, McGann traces in detail the proceedings of 
four Pan American conferences, a revealing focus of Pan Americanism in practice. 
The United States, an inexperienced and poorly prepared host, proposed thorny, 
controversial topics at the first conference, held in Washington in 1889-1890. 
Argentina’s brilliant delegates, Quintana and Saenz Peña, narrowly construed 
the conference’s already narrow recommendatory powers and effectively battled 
the divided American delegates. Whether Argentina became accepted leader of a 
Latin American bloc, however, is questionable: Mexico, for example, was helpful 
to the United States; Chile was distrustful of Pan Americanism but testily inde- 
pendent itself, 

At Mexico City in 1901-1902, the rivalry between Argentina and Chile almost 
disrupted the second conference. At Rio in 1906 and Buenos Aires in rgro the 
meetings were more amicable, but by avoiding controversial issues, McGann 
points out, they reduced activity to lowest common denominators. Roosevelt and - 
Root (whose good-will visit to South America during the Rio conference was a 
great success) pursued an irenic Pan American policy, unlike their Caribbean 
ventures, and won Argentina’s respect. After 1910 growing United States trade 
with and investment in Argentina also helped to improve relations. 

Despite criticism and turmoil, the era of the “Generation of Eighty” continued 
until World War I. Saenz Pefia drove through a significant reform of the franchise 
in 1912. With all its weaknesses, McGann concludes, the Argentina of 1914 
remarkably had fulfilled the old order’s visions. 

Exhaustive research in a wide variety of Argentine and United States sources, 
well-considered conclusions, and a lucid and pleasing style add up to a mono- 
graph of distinction. The absence of any form of bibliography, however, is 
regrettable, 


Williams College Russerı H. Basrert 
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ESBOZO DE UNA HISTORIA DE LAS IDEAS EN EL BRASIL. By J. Cruz 
osta. [Colección Tierra Firme, Historia de las Ideas en América, Volume III. ] 
Mexico, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1957. Pp. 175.) 


N his Contribuição à história das idéias no Brasil (1956) Cruz Costa presented 
prehensive view of the interrelation of philosophy and politics in nineteenth- 
and ¡early twentieth-century Brazil. His present outline of the “vicissitudes of the 
influence of European philosophical thought upon the formation of Brazilian 
intellectual culture” is an abridgment of the earlier work, translated into Spanish 
ublished as part of a series on the history of ideas in America under Leopoldo 
direction. Cruz Costa’s purpose is to ascertain whether European philo- 
sophical currents have been “assimilated,” “adapted,” or “deformed” in the Bra- 
zilian matrix. More than a history of ideas, it is an interpretation of Brazilian 


“Origins and Development” he treats successively the colonial dualistic 
of Catholicism and empiricism, its continuation in-the philosophical cur- 


1868” mte's positivism, Spencer’s evolutionism, German materialism—when 
social group, the commercial and bureaucratic bourgeoisie, began to ques- 
iously the props of Brazilian society, Catholicism and monarchy, slavery 


ic metaphysician “thirsting for order” and religious certainty as the 
republic in its first two decades corroded the optimism of many sup- 


e Twentieth Century, First Part,” Cruz Costa emphasizes political 
rather than philosophical currents as Brazilians formed a republic amid the cross- - 
currents of monoculture and patriarchalism, of nascent industrialism and immi- 
gration. He sketches in turn the archtype of “essentially practical” politician, Rui 
Barbosa, the radical and conservative elements of the constituent assembly, and 
the “citizen-soldiers” of the army who represented the middle class. Euclides da 
Cunha appeared at this time to remind Brazilians of their neglected citizens of the 
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interior, and he emerges as a precursor of the cultural nationalism burgeoning 
in the works of Graca Aranha and Jackson de Figueiredo in the decade following 
the First World War (“The Twentieth Century, Second Part”), Lack of perspec- 
tive, according to Cruz Costa, makes analysis of developments since the “military 
political” revolution of 1930 inappropriate now. He concludes that it is difficult to 
judge satisfactorily whether Brazil’s extensive “pragmatic,” “eclectic,” and often 
“contradictory” borrowing from Europe has led to imitation or deformation. 

This brief study suffers the defects of most abridgments: provocative generali- 
zations and periodization grow out of truncated analysis, It is difficult to decide 
whether the statement that the Brazilian intellectual’s fate is the “absence of a 
connection with . .. the life of the people” is a thesis or conclusion; some may 
take issue with the use of the term pragmatism in the Brazilian context. Despite 
the absence of bibliography and index, its scholarly citation of sources and pub- 
lication in Spanish should stimulate a wide audience to inspect its rewarding 
progenitor, Cruz Costa’s Contribuição. 


Princeton University STANLEY J. STEIN 
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POVERTY OF HISTORICISM. By Karl R. Popper. (Boston: Beacon Press. 
. Pp. xiv, 166. $4.00.) Originally published in article form in the Economica, this 
book is an ambitious and sometimes provocative attack upon historicism in both its 
antinaturalistic and pronaturalistic forms, upon the notion that historical study is so 
unique as to deserve a special epistemology all its own, and upon the notion that there 
are |scientific laws of historical development and that on the basis of these laws “his- 
predictions” are possible. Popper remains unaffected by talk about historical 


ink. We also wonder if Popper can easily reconcile his belief in the unity of method 
e natural and social sciences with his conviction that historical study can by its 
nature never have its Newton, that historical trends, for instance, must never be 
sed with historical laws. History might “teach” us that Popper is right where 
ns are concerned, but I do not think that his distinction between laws and trends 
clear. It seems to proceed from a curious and rather negative way of looking at 


formulated in such a way as to say that “such and such a thing cannot happen.” To 
Popper this means that in social science you can have laws like this—“You cannot have 
full employment without inflation”—but that ordinarily you cannot have laws which 


to e extent upon knowledge which is not yet known. Doubtless we cannot predict 
the ¢ontent of knowledge we do not yet possess; but the reviewer, without wishing to 
appear facetious, must inquire whether we can know what we cannot know or do in 


ture with any greater certainty and whether it is not perhaps harder to know 


orance or inability that we cannot be sure will last forever. Actually Popper, in 
ing that in society as in science “certain developments will take place under 
certain conditions,” is not so far from the historicist ideas of induction or prophecy as 
he imagines, and the same holds true for his discussion of social technology where he 
rejects the “total planning” favored by some historicists for “piecemeal engineering.” 

of one big bridge Popper would have us build many little bridges as the need 
, but both views presuppose that we know at least something about the course 


tinguish from the “poverty” of Popper or any rational man. Nevertheless, Popper’s 
book deserves to be read by all historians interested in method. 
husetts Institute of Technology BurizicH "TAYLOR WILKINS 


WIENER KONGRESS UND DAS VOLKERRECHT, By Robert Rie. (Bonn: 
Ludwig Rohrscheid Verlag. 1957. Pp. 173. DM 14.50.) This useful addition to the 
monographic literature on the Congress of Vienna, while meant primarily for students 
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f international law, contains much of interest to the diplomafle historian. The author 
egards the participants as “children of the eighteenth century, reared in the atmosphere 
£ natural law.” They were not inspired by vindictiveness but set up, rather, “das Ideal 
ines lange dauernden Friedens und cines geordneten Europa.” This ideal of a stable 
¡urope, rather than any academic dependence upon principles of “public law,” set the 
one of the Congress, which Dr. Rie credits with substantial success. He has an elaborate 
iscussion of the elusive problem of “legitimacy.” What constitutes “legitimacy”? Most 
‚uropean states had made definitive treaties with Napoleonic France; Austria had a 
1arriage alliance; and as late as February, 1814, the allies seemed disposed to continue 
9 recognize Napoleon. The very senate that voted to recall the Bourbons was a 
Yapoleonic creation. The discussion goes down to the time of the Second Treaty of 
'aris (November, 1815), which the author calls an offense against all juristic logic, 
ince the French government had done nothing to forfeit the terms of 1814. He deals at 
:ngth with the issues, legal and practical, involved in the Polish-Saxon question. He 
as a substantial discussion of the problem of the balance of power, which does not, 
owever, provide the insights to be found in E. V. Gulick’s admirable Europe’s Classi- 
a Balance of Power (1955). There is also a discussion of the declaration against the 
ave trade, the rights of the German Jews, the problem of navigation on international 
‘vers, and the constitution of the German Confederation, all of which showed a grow- 
ig sense of European responsibility. The author could also have dealt with the failure 
> obtain a general guarantee of the work of the Congress. He has made good use of 
1¢ published documents in the well-known Angeberg collection as well as others from 
‘chival sources. Although he could have brought into sharper focus the purposeful 
de of Castlereagh in seeking a “just equilibrium” and although he does not seem to 
ave used K. Griewank's recent Der Wiener Kongress (rev. ed., 1954), his monograph 
in be characterized as substantial and important. 

‘heaton College ERNEST JOHN KNAPTON 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A 
TUDY OF THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY IN EUROPE 
ND NORTH AMERICA. By L. F. Haber. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. 
p. X, 292. $7.20.) The chemical industry as such took shape at the end of the eighteenth 
‘ntury with the invention of the lead-chamber process for the manufacture of sulphuric 
id, Leblanc’s discovery of an economical method for making artificial soda, and the 
velopment of new bleaching materials. A host of minor improvements and discoveries 
‘companied the expansion of the industry, but no other major advances in technology 
curred until the second half of the nineteenth century, when artificial dyestuffs made 
eir appearance and the ammonia soda process replaced Leblanc’s method. In terms of 
itional significance, France had the largest and most diversified industry at the begin- 
ng of the century; Britain overtook France by about 1840, due to the larger demand 

its chemical using industries, especially textiles; but before the end of the century 
ermany surpassed them both after acclimatizing and virtually monopolizing the arti- 
‘ial dyestuffs trade. Wisely concentrating on these major branches of an extremely 
mplex and diverse industry, the author (who is the son of the discoverer of the 
ocess for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen) has produced a relatively brief but 
holarly and well-balanced account that emphasizes the international aspects of the 
dustry in a way that no series of monographs on national industries can do. He 
cuseg primarily on industrial processes and economic organization but provides 
ough of the scientific and technical background to give proper perspective. Chapters 
. chemical manufacturers and workers are also included, thus rounding out the pic- 
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ture, The British and German industries receive more detailed treatment than the 
others, but this can easily be justified on the grounds of their greater importance. 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and the United States get moderate coverage, and there 
is briefer mention of the Austrian and Russian empires. One might wish for more 


STATES AND CANADA. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New York: 
tation Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 15-489. $5.00.) This volume by the Sterling Professor 
ssions and Oriental History, Emeritus, of Yale University, the author of the 


e Foreign Work, later World Service, of the YMCA’s came out of the Student 
tations, the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, and the Mount 
Hermon Student Conferences, all committed to “the evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” Every country in the world in which the Associations served is treated, 
including European countries after World War I. The major countries are introduced 
by admirable chapters giving the historical setting, such as chapter xı, “Serving in 
Revolutionary China.” It is made clear that the YMCA’s worked steadily with the 
church missions, adjusted themselves to internal developments, and trained a corps of 
nationals for leadership in indigenous associations (for example, Y. C. James Yen in 
China,|K. T. Paul in India, and Syngman Rhee in Korea). Vitalizing and humanizing 
these pages are some of the great names in the annals of the foreign work of the 
YMCA's: John R. Mott, Luther D. Wishard, Robert P. Wilder, Sherwood Eddy, 
Fletcher S. Brockman, Darius A. Davis, Walter W. Gethman, Galen M. Fisher, Max 
Yer and others. These are names to conjure with in what the author calls “one of 
the mast remarkable expressions of the vitality of Christianity in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries.” This volume constitutes an important chapter in the history of 
the Christian outreach of dynamic North Americans in a period of zeal and optimism, 
finally chastened and altered by two world wars, It is well documented, sometimes 
staccata in style, too compressed and too larded with names for smooth reading, but a 
mine of information for all. 


Macalester College HUNTLEY Dupre 


LA LIGNE CURZON ET LA II’ GUERRE MONDIALE. By Romain Yakemichouk. 
(Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts. 1957. Pp. 135. 125 fr. B.) The index of a widely used sur- 
vey of Western civilization lists one entry for Lord Curzon, and it is for the proposed 
eastern border of Poland. One wonders what that proud man would have said to any- 
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one suggesting that his fame might be tied only to this incident in his career. 
Yakemtchouk has traced the fate of Poland’s eastern border in the diplomacy of the 
powers from 1938 to 1945; his suggestion that contemporary history is a “kind of 
geography in perpetual motion” is particularly applicable to this topic. The author has 
succeeded in producing a useful, though hardly distinguished, account; his exposition 
is clear and thoughtful. Beginning with the discussions over Soviet intervention in the 
Czech crisis of 1938, Yakemtchouk threads his way through the negotiations of 1939 
and the partition of Poland by Germany and the Soviet Union. The analysis of the 
inter-Allied discussions over the eastern border of Poland after June 22, 1941, is well 
done and appropriately related. to the developments in the military situation. With 
some other writers, Yakemtchouk reproaches General Sikorski for refusing to discuss 
the boundary question in Moscow in December, 1941; beyond this, the author generally 
tends to blame the Polish government-in-exile for much of the misfortune that befell 
Poland. This view permeates the book and in some cases—the account of the Warsaw 
uprising, for example—is certainly carried too far. Some errors should be noted: 
Molotov and Potemkin did not attend the League meeting in May, 1939; German 
pressure for Soviet entry into Poland in 1939 was motivated by hopes not of sharing 
responsibility for the war but of finishing the campaign—and thus possibly the whole 
war—quickly; the importance of Sumner Welles is overstated. Other assertions also 
could be questioned (for example, on pages 22, 44, 103). The author has used a wide 
variety of published sources in Western and Slavic languages; there is a bibliography 
but no index. 

University of Kentucky GERHARD L, WEINBERG 
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GREECE BEFORE HOMER: ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
By John Forsdyke. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1957. Pp. 176. $4.50.) 
“The purpose af this book is to explore the process by which prehistoric narratives were 
adopted in historical Greek literature and elaborated with realistic details of genealogy 
and chronology,” states the author. The rather vague “prehistoric narratives” may be 
misleading for, in fact, Forsdyke is primarily concerned with showing that, outside of 
an undeterminable historical core in Homer, virtually nothing in Greek literature has 
any claim to be a genuine tradition dating back to pre-Homeric, or even Homeric, times, 
Such a critical survey is timely now that the believers in a continuity between Mycenaean 
and historical Greece seem to have been so spectacularly vindicated by the decipherment 
of Mycenaean writing as Greek. But the differences between the two worlds are prob- 
ably more significant than the similarities, and Forsdyke is undoubtedly right in insist- 
ing on how little the later Greeks knew of their prehistoric past. His chapters on 
“Mythical Asiatics” and “Cyclic Characters” are particularly good. His concluding 
remarks are sobering: “Archaeological discovery may throw light upon the legends, 
but the use of legendary statements for historical interpretation of material records is a 
reversal of proper procedure.” The chapter on Homer, where alone we may expect 
some genuine tradition, is the least satisfactory. Though Forsdyke speaks of an “oral 
epos” prior to Homer, he seems unaware of the valuable work that has been done on 
the fundamentally oral and formulaic nature of Homeric poetry. One can gather only 
incidentally what he conceives the “Achaian” or “heroic period” to have been—evi- 
dently a post-Mycenaean, pre-Dorian period, living off a higher civilization not its 
own. There may be much in this, but it deserves a less sketchy treatment; perhaps 
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Forsdyke will return to it in the two further volumes on archaeology and language 
mentioned by the publishers. One may, however, doubt the book’s value for the non- 
specialist audience for whom it is intended (it is completely unannotated), because its 
results are so largely, and properly, negative and its style so regrettably bare and dis- 
jointed. One could wish for a more contentious approach with the argument clearly 
stated throughout. 

Unigersity of Pennsylvania MicHazı H. JAMESON 










PUBLIC PHYSICIANS OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Louis Cohn-Haft. 
[Smith College Studies in History, Volume XLI.] (Northampton, Mass.: Department 
tory of Smith College. 1956. Pp. x, 91. $1.50.) The negative thesis is admirably 
ted—that we have no evidence for a Greek public health service in pre-Roman 


a stipend to induce a good doctor to remain there, or to attract one from out- 
that most cities had no more than one “public” physician but that Athens and Cos 


ilitary medicine. They will be welcome and perhaps should have preceded the 
t study. The evidence is chiefly Hellenistic, and it may be doubted whether it is 
safe to generalize on the Greek cities considered separately for this period. It is a little 
disturbing to find the author citing Diodorus on “the physicians of Ptolemaic Egypt” 
in a| passage from Book I, in which Diodorus is ostensibly dealing only with the 
Pharaonic period. Granting that he does in fact include Ptolemaic material the context 
is such as to raise grave doubts that he is doing so here. The present study will be 
widely read and used. The bibliography and the appendix are excellent. 

University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. BROWN 


US OF TAUROMENIUM. By Truesdell S. Brown. [University of California 
Publikations in History, Volume LV.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1958. 
i, 165. $3.50.) Among the many services of Jacoby’s monumental Fragmente der 
Griechischen Historiker has been that of encouraging attempts to recover something of 
the methods and the mentality of the many important historians whose works survive 
from lantiquity only in fragments or quotations, or as the actual or assumed sources of 
later writers. Our west coast has proved congenial for such studies, and Professor Brown 

is no novice in the field, having published a number of monographs on indi- 
viduat historians, including a full-dress discussion of the Onesicritus who accompanied 
Alexander the Great and even one study of the western Greek historian Timaeus, to 
whom this volume is devoted. In contrast to Richard Laqueur, whose article in the 
1936 volume of the Real-Encyelopädie is the last extensive treatment of the historian, 
Brown has not attempted to recover Timacus’ history but his personality and histori- 
ography. He groups his discussion in chronological divisions: the colonial period, the 
sixth and fifth centuries, and the span from Dionysius the Elder to Agathocles. Brown’s 
treatment of things tends to center inevitably about the largest fragments but is sensible 
and spber. His handling of the Bull of Phalaris as a garbled recollection of Phoenician 
religious practices is eminently reasonable. And Timaeus emerges from his study as 
learned, accurate, and frequently passionate, the man to whom we owe much of our 
knowledge of those rather neglected people, the western Greeks. It is well to remember, 
also, that Timaeus was regarded as the first historian of Rome. Polybius may have 
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been jealous of him as an author too popular with Roman scholars, notably (we may 
assume) Cato the Censor. “Anyone who possesses a Herodotean curiosity about any 
thing and everything that has happened to N in the past will find Timacus to his 
liking.” 

Yale University C. BRADFORD WELLES 


ROM UND RHODOS: GESCHICHTE IHRER POLITISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN 
SEIT DER ERSTEN BERÜHRUNG BIS ZUM AUFGEHEN DES INSELSTAATES 
IM RÖMISCHEN WELTREICH. By Hatto H. Schmitt. [Münchener Beiträge zur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 40. Heft] (Munich: C. HL Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1957. Pp. xv, 223. DM 22.50.) This monograph was accepted as 
the author’s dissertation at the University of Munich in 1955, after which it was aug- 
mented and restudied with an eye to its present publication. The topic was suggested 
by Professor Bengtson, who read the manuscript in its final form. Schmitt’s purpose is 
not only to bring up to date, augment, and correct the previous works of H. van Gelder 
and Hiller von Gaertringen but also to show that the first official contact between 
Rhodes and Rome may be pushed back to the end of the fourth century before Christ. 
The result is a stimulating and scholarly account of Rhodian political history from 
about 306 ».c. to that island’s final submersion in the turbulent waters of the Roman 
world empire in the third and fourth centuries after Christ. Schmitt has wisely limited 
himself to political history. I would like to say, above all else, that Schmitt not only 
succeeds in his purpose—almost every page bears witness to his careful study of the 
sources and exhibits a refreshing independence of judgment-—but presents his views in 
a straightforward fashion that makes the book easy to read. One is always sure where 
the author stands on any controversial point, and there are many of them in Rhodian 
history: the Rhodian role in the operations against the Illyrian pirates, the chronology 
of Rhodian attempts at mediation between the Aetolian League and Philip V, the 
nature of the treaty made between Rome and Rhodes in 164 ».c., and many others. 
Incidentally, it became increasingly clear to the reviewer just how loyal Rhodes re- 
mained to Rome, despite her bad treatment, and how she must have appeared to the 
rest of the Greek world as a true champion of Hellenic freedom in some difficult years, 
for the author has illustrated these points well. The opening chapter contains the most 
original material in the book—an attempt to show that friendly relations were estab- 
lished between Rhodes and Rome about 306 ».c. Although there are certain details 
which might be criticized, I believe Schmitt’s view is essentially correct. The rise of 
Rhodes to her envious position of prosperity and prestige by about 188-168 ».c., her 
subsequent falling-out with Rome, the loss of her small empire, the deathblow to her 
economy by the declaration of Delos as a free port, the final degradation dealt her by 
Rome, the planting of a Roman garrison on her soil, and the final confiscation of her 
navy are the essential features of Rhodian history after her contact with Rome. By 
working his way through these events and by examining the causes and results, the 
reader will soon see graphically the nature of the decline of the Hellenistic world and 
the steady growth of Rome to a position of supremacy. This is, as the author himself 
points out, one very good reason for studying Rhodian Gai and students of the 
period will do well to keep it in mind. 

University of Maine Roserr K. SHERK 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PALAEOGRAPHY OF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
By Joyce S. and Arthur E. Gordon. [University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Volume IM, Number 3.] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. 
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Pp. |xii, 65-241. $4.50.) The present work is the outgrowth of the authors’ Album of 
Dated Latin Inscriptions, Part 1 (Rome and the Neighborhood, Augustus to Nerva), 
W in press, It uses chiefly the material in the Album, but also pre-Augustan and 










squdezes of inscriptions now in Rome and datable between a.n. 98 and 500. The term 
alacography” (properly the field which studies pen-and-ink writing on parchment 


iteria studied are common script, shading, module (the relative height and 
th of letters), ductus (the order and direction of strokes), letter forms, hori- 
zontal strokes and serifs, apexes, arrangement, cos. for consul, guidelines, ligatures, 


Ése many new inscriptions have come to light since 1885. Mallon’s work and that of 
s, moreover, is disappointing and not always clear. As one would expect from 


sources well, organized their material logically, and expressed themselves with precision. 
y themselves point out, however, many of their criteria are based on slight or 


Whilé certain large trends are already clear, distinctions like that between late Re- 
publican and Augustan and between middle and late are not easy to make. Despite 
these ¡limitations the work is a solid achievement. Epigraphists will find it invaluable; 
palaeographers will profit by it; historians will discover much of interest. 

Berkeley, California Leste W. Jones 


IAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT IN BYZANTIUM FROM JUSTINIAN I 
TO LAST PALAEOLOGUS: PASSAGES FROM BYZANTINE WRITERS 
AND DOCUMENTS. Translated with an introduction and notes by Ernest Barker. 
(New| York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xvi, 239. $4.80.) This is a collection of 
passages in English drawn from a variety of narrative and documentary Greek sources 
desi to illustrate the social and political thought of the Byzantines. The collection 





were the most vital and meaningful subjects. Besides the selected passages there 
introductory chapters, which the translator himself contributed. In the first of 
these he analyzes the various factors—intellectual, social, institutional, and historical— 
which,| in his opinion, prevented the Byzantines from making original contributions to 
political thought. Admittedly the Byzantines did have a vital political ideology, and if 

ey maintained it to the end that was only because they never lost faith in it, al. 
though they did not fail to modify it when circumstances demanded. In the second 
chapter he dwells at length on the nature, extent, and limits of imperial power, the 
character of Byzantine culture—in his view Byzantium was not an oriental but a 
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Western society—and the relations between church and state. He rightly follows the 
recent trend of deemphasizing the role of Caesaropapism in Byzantium. i 
Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


DEUTSCHLANDS GESCHICHTSQUELLEN IM MITTELALTER: VORZEIT 
UND KAROLINGER. II. Heft, DIE KAROLINGER VOM TODE KARLS DES 
GROSSEN BIS ZUM VERTRAG VON VERDUN. By Wattenbach-Levison. Revised by 
Heinz Löwe. (Weimar: Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger. 1957. Pp. 296-382. DM 3.20.) 
The new edition of Wattenbach progresses with gratifying speed and the present install- 
ment, like its predecessors, is a model of careful revision. It extends from the death of 
Charlemagne to the Treaty of Verdun in 843, but a final section is devoted to the 
Frankish Empire in Byzantine sources, Spain to the end of the ninth century, and the 
Anglo-Saxon world under Alfred. This volume brings out well how the influence of 
Alcuin and Anglo-Saxons declined under Louis the Pious, many of whose advisers 
were from the south of France or from Spain, On the other hand, the period is rather 
lacking in writers of rank, and we look forward to the early publication of Valume IV, 
which will contain such names as Wahlafrid (in his later life at Reichenau), Servatus 
Lupus, John the Scot, and Notker. The bibliographical references are impressively full, 
but a few additions may be suggested. The most recent discussion of Leningrad MS 
FLIA is in Walter Jacob’s monograph on the manuscripts of Cassiodorus Historia 
Tripartita (Texte und Untersuchungen for 1955). To the books on Spanish manuscripts 
and libraries should be added C, U. Clark, Collectanea Hispanica (1920); though rela- 
tively old, this book is still indispensable. In the Anglo-Saxon part, we miss N. R. Ker, 
Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London, 1941), and D. J. V. Fisher’s article in 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (1952). Fisher justifiably takes issue with 
the generally current view that there was a great intellectual decline in England be- 
tween Alcuin and Alfred. 

Cornell University M. L. W. LAISTNER 


DAS OTTONISCHE KAISERTUM IN DER FRANZÖSISCHEN GESCHICHTS- 
SCHREIBUNG DES 10. UND BEGINNENDEN rr. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Gian 
Andri Bezzola. [Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für österreichische Geschichtsfor- 
schung, Band XVIII] (Cologne: Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger. 1956. Pp. 212. DM 
14.80.) The attitude of seven leading French writers toward the revival of the imperial 
idea by German kings, their conternporaries across the Rhine, is the central theme af 
this thought provoking, well-written book. But there is a further motivation on the 
part of Dr. Bezzola. He wants to show his contemporaries of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury an example from the past of an idea seeking expression in reality. The book is an 
excellent illustration of an effort to determine “climate of opinion” on a question of 
vast portent for the period chosen. The forms of writing were quite varied. Flodoard 
of Rheims used annals and histories; so did Richer of St. Remy and Dudo of St. 
Quentin. Flodoard also used saints’ legends as did Adso of Montier-en-Der and Abbo 
of Fleury. Polemics and apologetics were employed by Abbo and Adalbero of Laon, 
scientific essays by Abbo, Gerbert, and Adalbero. Letters were used by Abbo and 
Gerbert. Certain writings contain important philosophical discussions. Best known, 
perhaps, is the tendency of the age toward a revival of the ancient universal Christian 
imperial tradition. The effort to translate this idea into reality is best represented by 
the redoubtable Gerbert of Aurillac and Rheims, the future Pope Sylvester II (999- 
1003), and by Adso of Montier-en-Der. Though Adso’s thinking was charged with 
eschatological foreboding, both men strove mightily to bring about a Christian universal 
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pire. To Gerbert the answer to the riddle lay in a union of Roman political will a 
istian faith. He longed for a return of the days of Constantine, to a peace sustained 

“the two heads of the Christian hierarchy, the Emperor and the Pope.” Another 
dency, the West-Frankish-Carolingian tradition, took various forms in the works of ` 
of Fleury, Adalbero of Laon, Richer of St. Remy, and Dudo of St. Quentin. Abbo 










embering the sunken Imperium Romanum.” Bruno of Querfurt was as outspoken 
st the imperial policy of Otto II as Liutprand of Cremona had been enthusiastic 
is loyal support of Otto I. Only time would permit the development of the con- 


materials for the most part in print, indeed largely in Migne’s great Patrologia 
na. Americans, especially those who think the medieval field too difficult because of 
ibility of primary materials, might well reconsider their choice of field when 
appreciate better the vast number of topics still awaiting the interested student of 
the| history of ideas. Bezzola has shown that such a topic can be most interestingly 
ed. For readability, timeliness of theme, and soundness of method his book is an 

est of a promising career in scholarship. 


Gottingen, Germany GEORGE BINGHAM FOWLER 


FEUDI IMPERIALI DEL TORTONESE (SEC, XI-XIX). By Alessandra Sisto. 
[Universita di Torino, Pubblicazioni della facoltá di Lettere e Filosofia, Volume VII, 
Fasdicolo 5.] (Turin: University of Turin. 1956. Pp. 227. L. 1,200.) Historians, since 
the ladvent of the present century, have evidenced an interest in the history of the 
northern Italian imperial fiefs as an illustration of medieval structures that coexisted 
with the modern state and disturbed its aspirations toward political and administrative 
unity. These dominions, situated in terra imperti, were essentially rural monarchies that 
escaped the juridical authority of neighboring states, as fideles imperti, and demonstrated 
an ing resistance toward repeated attempts by the republic of Genoa, the duchy 
of Milan, and the state of Piedmont to effectuate their annexation. Basing the work 
upoh unpublished documents from Italian and Austrian archives, the author traces the 
history of certain feudatories in the district of Tortona from their first investiture by 
Frederick Barbarossa to their ultimate disposition by the victorious powers at Vienna 
in 1815, paralleling the studies of Salvatore Pugliese and Cesare Magni and concentrating 
energy on a description of the politics of certain families who, as fideles imperä, 
sought to preserve their immunities, privileges, and prerogatives against the pretensions 
of their adversaries during an era that spanned seven centuries. The struggles of these 
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petty feudatories are placed within the context of Italian diplomatic history. This am- 
‘ bitious work remains fundamentally narrative and descriptive, seeking to chronicle 
rather than to analyze the events under consideration. Given the author's objectives, 
` this is certainly a legitimate approach. It is to be hoped, however, that this useful 
archivistic synthesis will serve as a basis for further inquiry. Aside from an analysis of 
the socio-economic foundations of these rural monarchies, there remains the unanswered 
question of why these feudatories had no conception of the rights of their order and of 
the prerogatives of the community of vassals. Why did they, unlike their Teutonic 
counterparts, personalize their relationships with an emperor whose authority, accord- 
ing to their judgment, had its origins in the imperial will and its benevolent manifesta- 
tions? The questions raised by the reviewer in no way detract from the author’s ac- 
complishments. A useful and reliable synthesis of materials has been achieved within 
the extended temporal limits set by the author. 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. Becker 


FACSIMILES OF ENGLISH ROYAL WRITS TO A.D. 1100 PRESENTED TO 
VIVIAN HUNTER GALBRAITH. Edited by T. 4. M. Bishop and P. Chaplats. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 80, 30 plates. $7.20.) Professor Galbraith 
has devoted his career to the study of the source materials for the history of medieval 
England and has produced extremely valuable commentaries on contemporary chroni- 
cles. For some years he has been engaged in a meticulous study of Domesday Book 
which may well revise our interpretation of that important document. He has also had 
a deep interest in the forms and methods used by the royal chancery. As it is generally 
believed that the letters close and patent of the Angevin period originated in the writs 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman kings, these writs are of vital interest to students of 
the early medieval chancery. In this book Mr. Bishop and Mr. Chaplais present in 
facsimiles all the known original writs earlier than the reign of Henry I with transcrip- 
tions and extensive commentaries. The introduction supplies an explanation of the 
value of the documents and the critical techniques employed in deciding their au- 
thenticity. There is also a bibliography of the works of Galbraith. The book is a fitting 
tribute to one of our most distinguished medievalists. 

Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: AN AERIAL SURVEY. By M. W. Beresford and J. K. 
S. St. Joseph. [Cambridge Air Surveys, Number 2.] (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 274. $8.50.) The oblique aerial photograph describes with un- 
equaled clarity the details of a complex landscape. In this book its power is combined 
with documentary evidence for each of 111 photographs of interest for the economic 
history of medieval and Tudor England. To be sure, the photograph has limitations— 
“It can show the Pilgrims Way but no company of pilgrims.” Without pressing the 
camera too far, the authors invoke its convincing record when studying open fields, 
villages, towns, and industrial remains. Comparing their photographs with medieval 
“extents” and Tudor surveys, the authors demonstrate, among other things, that the 
open-field system spread as far north as the Yorkshire Wolds; that subsequent depopula- 
Jation and enclosure resulted in hedge boundaries now astride older field arrange- 
ments; that open-field strips were commonly no more than a quarter or a third of an 
acre; and that grassy “balks” between strips were exceptional. Wherever evidence 
points to other conclusions, it is fairly considered. Two propositions, however, the 
authors seem determined to silence: first, that observable “ridge and furrow” is “the 
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t of fairly recent ploughing”; and, second, that “every English town with the 
ible exception of London, has grown out of a village.” Spirited discussions of. 


astery, or manor. All of this the authors explain in a clear, readable style brightened 
ional touches of grim humor. One example cannot stand for all, but no reader 


me in this series, will not be disappointed by the second. In fact, this combination 
photograph and sound commentary should establish a pattern valuable for 


a University | ARTHUR R. Hocug 


ONS X. VON KASTILIEN: EIN UNGEKRÖNTER DEUTSCHER KÖNIG. 


By Wilhelm Freiherr von Schoen, (Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 1957. Pp. 111. DM 
530) Alonso X of Castile has not always been treated sympathetically by German 
scho 


, and the present work attempts, on the whole successfully, to redress the 











backdrop for a succinct presentation of the king in his various capacities of 
, poet and troubadour, scholar and patron of learning, and candidate to the 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The last topic bulks large and gives the author 
rtunity to do justice to the intellectual history of the reign. Yet an analysis 
nflicting schools of thought and policy at the Alfonsine court goes far to ex- 
unsettled and opportunistic character of Castilian foreign policy under Alfonso. 
do de Losana, archbishop of Seville, favored the traditional policy of expansion 
pense of the Muslims of Granada and North Africa. Alfonso’s tutor Jacome 
ian by birth and a graduate of Bologna, embodied the rising Romano-imperial 
at court and unwaveringly advocated Alfonso’s candidature to the throne of 
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1949); and A. Saitta, “Un problema storiografico: L'impero spagnolo medievale,” 
Archivio storico italiano, LIV (1954), 240-85, 377-409. 
McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


LES “ESTIMES” TOULOUSAINES DES XIV’ ET XV° SIÈCLES. By Philippe 
Wolff. [Documents d'Histoire Méridionale.] (Toulouse: Bibliothèque de l'Association 
Marc Bloch. 1956. Pp. 333. 1,200 fr.) From the thirteenth century on, some southern 
French towns kept lists of property valuations for the assessment of individual taxpayers 
—the estimes. In Toulouse, for each taxpayer, the list identified and valued separately 
each item of real property and recorded a total estimate for personal property. Very 
few estimes survive, particularly for the period before 1400. This publication gives those 
extant for Toulouse: a considerable fragment (most of the Bourg) for 1335 and much 
smaller remnants from 1391 and 1459. In addition to giving us a solid edition of a very 
rare type of text, Professor Wolff has thoroughly analyzed the material, not only from 
the standpoint of its evidence on problems of local taxation but also for the light it 
throws on the social and economic structure of Toulouse. Given the paucity of the 
records, the number and scope of the conclusions drawn from them are impressive: 
among many others, that a large part of the assessed property of Toulouse citizens con- 
sisted of holdings in rural areas; that although wealth appears to have been relatively 
concentrated, the society of Toulouse in the fourteenth century offered many opportuni- 
ties for artisans to reach modest fortune and higher social status; and that the estimes 
confirm and help explain other indications that Toulouse escaped the severe social con- 
flicts of Flemish or Italian towns. The differences between the valuation lists of 1335 and 
the later fragments suggest many correlations with the results of disease, military pres- 
sures, and administrative troubles during the Hundred Years’ War. Confidence in conclu- 
sions suggested from such fragmentary statistics is given by the critical rigor of the analy- 
sis and the cautious scrutiny of all inferences, This text and commentary can and should 
serve as models of how much evidence can be distilled from scanty materials carefully 
used. But only a master of the fields of social and economic history could give this 
evidence its full value, as is done here, by relating it to the broad background of local 
and regional development. Few texts have been edited and used to better advantage 
for medieval studies than this one by Wolff. 

Harvard University CharLes H. TAYLOR 


MOTIVES OF WEST RUSSIAN NOBLES IN DESERTING LITHUANIA FOR 
MOSCOW, 1377-1514. By Oswald Prentiss Backus. (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press. 1957. Pp. 174. $5.00.) This highly specialized monograph deserves particular at- 
tention first as an American contribution to the history of the old Grand-Duchy of 
Lithuania. Professor Backus, however, undertook his painstaking research work with a 
view to contributing rather to the history of Russia “in an attempt to ascertain the im- 
pact of minority peoples upon Russian institutions and ideas,” Furthermore, he started 
under a strong influence of Russian historiography, as evidenced by his terminology, 
his spelling of non-Russian names, and the very title of his book, which seems to admit 
in advance that there was in Lithuania for well over one hundred years, including the 
times of her greatest power, a regular movement of “desertions,” because the “West 
Russian nobles” of the Grand-Duchy preferred to be under Moscow's rule. Under the 
impression that these desertions must have been motivated by some discrimination 
against the nobles of Russian origin and Orthodox religion, the author devoted most of 
his book to detailed investigations into the administrative structure of what he calls 
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“the Lithuanian-Russian State,” the land grants and privileges of the nobility, the posi- 
«tioh of the Orthodox church, and the appointments to local offices. In establishing his 
list of officeholders—an extremely difficult task—he would have avoided a great deal of 
confusion if he had checked his information against similar lists by J. Wolff (1885) 
and, particularly, A. Boniecki (1887). Even so, the decisive points, namely, the religion 
and origin of the individual dignitaries, would have remained uncertain in many cases. 
At any rate, most of the material collected in the first six chapters of the book proves 
irrelevant when in the rather brief final chapter Backus turns at last to his specific 
topic. Finding here the expected study of the individual cases of “desertion,” the reader 
ill be surprised to see that these cases were rather rare from 1378 to 1408, practically 
nonexistent during the following more than seventy years, and frequent only in the 
decade preceding the great Muscovite invasion of 1500. Also, it will be noticed that in 
the earlier phase the leading “deserters” were not at all “West Russian nobles” but princes 
of Lithuanian origin, some of them Catholics who resented the centralizing policy 
of the Grand-Dukes, while almost all the “defections” at the end of the century were 
limited to princes of the Upper Oka region, whose territories had never been an in- 
eral part of the Grand-Duchy (a fact which has not been indicated on the otherwise 
very valuable maps attached to the book) and who, in view of growing Muscovite 
pressure and inadequate Lithuanian defense, exercised what they considered their “right 
of free departure.” In the only other two cases, decisive for Lithuania’s defeat in 1500, 
she was abandoned by two members of the Muscovite ruling house whose fathers had 
deserted Moscow for Lithuania and who now “redefected” to their country of origin. 
In the wars of the following century the desertion, in 1507-1508, of Michael Glinsky, a 
Catholic Tartar prince, was an exceptional case with well-known personal motives. 
Desértions of Moscow for Lithuania became more frequent, the case of Prince 
A. A. Kurbsky being the most spectacular. Backus’ conclusions are not too different, 
though he tries to qualify them by some hypothetical statements which, like many 
other points in his interesting book, would require a longer discussion. 
Fordham University O. HALECKI 


ISTORY OF EGYPT, 1382-1469 A.D.: TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC 

TALS OF ABU L-MAHASIN IBN TAGHRI BIRDI. Part II, 1412-1422 A.D. By 
Willtam Popper. [University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, Volume 

iL] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 176. $3.50.) The first 
two volumes of this translation (see AHR, LXI [October, 1955], 108) were followed 
by two volumes of highly instructive “systematic notes” that constitute an excellent in- 
troduction to the intricacies of Mameluke administration. Now Popper has translated 
another ten-year period of the History of Egypt. The decade began with a strange 
spectacle: as the result of Mameluke rivalries, the puppet caliph in Cairo was made 
sultan, and he convinced himself that he was in actual control of affairs, only to be 
undedeived after a few short months, The decade ended with two brief and insignificant 
reigns. Most of it was occupied by the reign of al-Mu’ayyad. The author considers al- 
Mu’ayyad, in spite of undeniable moral blemishes, an able ruler and defends this view 
against the severe criticism of another historian. He does so expressly and by implica- 
tion in the course of the historical presentation. Al-Mu’ayyad’s reign was more than the 
usual ¡round of appointments, dismissals, and squabbles of generals and officials. He 
reorganized the army, was active in public works and other building activities, and, to 
the delight of the author, took severe measures against Christian officeholders. He 
su ed in alleviating a serious inflation by the simple expedient of proclaiming that 


prices were in the hand of God” and establishing some mild price regulation. Most 
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effective, however, was the fact that he showed interest in his subjects, apparently a 
rare but, in the eyes of the authar, most necessary and commendable virtue. One of . 
the many obituary notices is devoted to the author’s father who died when Ibn Taghri 
Bird? was very young; it reveals a conflict in the author’s soul between the prudence of 
the historian and official and the filial piety of the son. Like the preceding volumes, this 
one is valuable for the insight it affords us into the materials from which Islamic history 
must be reconstructed, 

Yale University FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


Modern History 
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SELECTED HISTORICAL ESSAYS OF F. W. MAITLAND. Chosen and intro- 
duced by Helen M. Cam. (New York: Cambridge University Press, in association with 
the Selden Society, 1957. Pp. xxix, 277. $5.00.) This is the third collection of Maitland’s 
writings to be published—all of them, appropriately, by the Cambridge University 
Press. The earliest, and by far the most comprehensive, The Collected Papers of Frederic 
William Maitland, edited by H. A. L. Fisher, his brother-in-law, appeared in 1911, five 
years after Maitland’s death, and has long since been out of print. Maitland: Selected 
Essays, edited by H. D, Hazeltine, G. Lapsley, and P. H. Winfield, was published in 
1936. It included, inter alía, the more important parts of the great, though long-neg- 
lected, introductory essay that Maitland prefixed to his edition of the parliament roll of 
1305, which Fisher had left out of the Collected Papers. Now we have Helen Cam's 
selection—a dozen pieces chosen from among his shorter writings (besides the same 
parts of his introduction to the parliament roll that had been reprinted in the Hazeltine, 
Lapsley, and Winfield volume) that, in her judgment, “have the greatest intrinsic 
value for students of history and best illustrate his distinctive qualities.” As to what 
these qualities were, students of Maitland would not be in precise agreement, and some 
would no doubt have made different selections from his writings. There can be, how- 
ever, no serious doubt that a strong and pervasive historical-mindedness was one of 
his salient characteristics. “Again and again,” says Miss Cam in her introduction, “he 
emphasized the danger of imposing legal concepts of a later date on facts of an earlier 
date—a common fault, before his time, of the majority of legal historians and of many 
constitutional historians.” His introduction to the roll of 1305 was “a magnificent at- 
tack on ‘after-mindedness.’” His superb historical sense is perhaps the quality in his 
writings that makes them most valuable to students of history in general as distinguished 
from students of the history of English law, the field in which most of his work was 
done. He was, as Miss Cam says, the historian’s historian. He has never been the general 
reader’s historian, though he illustrates “the union of grace, wit and humour” and 
“the most exquisite sense of language” with “the most exacting standards of scholar- 
ship.” Miss Cam makes no secret of her admiration—even veneration—for Maitland. 
If he was not quite perfect (for example, he was led by the nature of his record “to 
underestimate the unofficial or political aspects of a parliament” in the days of Edward 
T), she endorses Powicke's dictum: “Maitland is one of the immortals.” 

Pacific Palisades, California ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES: THE LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Charles 
W. Ferguson. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1958. Pp. 543. $6.00.) In this book 
we have the first full-scale biography of Wolsey in a generation. Drawn in generous 
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proportions, it is a “life and times” of the cardinal. The author, a senior editor of 
ader's Digest, is a layman writing for a lay audience. The book belongs to that new 

d promising genre of American letters—nonprofessional history written for an in- 
telligent and literate audience. To a growing group of notable works, Mr. Ferguson 
made a creditable addition. He bas made careful use of existing scholarly work and 
tojsome extent of original materials, particularly the Letters and Papers, the Spanish 
Calendar, and the Venettan Calendar. As to the facts of the cardinal’s life, the book 
adds no notable new matter. In interpretation the author has exercised the biographer’s 
prerogative of imaginative reconstruction of his subject’s personality. Here he has gone 
er than a professional historian might feel to be justified, in view of the paucity 
terials for the understanding of Wolsey’s private character. He has, however, been 












, deprecating his goals, and regretting the consequent waste. The author 
dly juxtaposes the commanding abilities and driving force of the cardinal with 


It is less happy. The account of the church is accurate but dull; the attempts to 
in the general social and economic background contain too many questionable 
lities and lack altogether the skill he manifests elsewhere. The strength of the 
book | es in its patches of vivid narrative, and these are best where the author has full 
contemporary sources to rely upon. The book's weakness lies in its unevenness, the 
alternation of brisk narrative with rather ponderous exposition. Any biographer of 
Wolsey is faced with certain difficulties peculiar to his subject. The very brilliance and 
dash of the man, the dramatic sequence of his rise and fall, make him a bit larger than 
life and perhaps inflate his real importance in English history beyond due proportions. 
Ferguson might have done more to place Wolsey in a longer historical perspective; he 
might have said more about his uniqueness as a political type. But possibly this is to 
make an unfair demand on a biographer whose main concern is with the character and 
personality of the man, Thomas Wolsey. 

Haverford College WaLLací T. MACCAFFREY 


RISE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY IN THE ENGLISH HOUSE 
ONS, 1603-1629. By Williams M. Mitchell, (New York: Columbia University 
. Pp. xvi, 209. $4.00.) The title of this little book forecasts a vital and much- 
dy of early Stuart parliamentary history, but the text is a disappointment. 


ure in the House of Commons. Starting with the parliaments of Elizabeth, 
two of which he finds evidence of a good deal of independence but not of a 
party, opposition, or a group in any way antiroyal, he carries his story through the first 
seven parliaments of the seventeenth century. With much scholarly industry Mitchell 
shows that in the first two parliaments of James 1 there was opposition but no party. 
Opposition in the next two practically disappeared, but it reappeared in the first three 
ores of Charles I and was anti-Buckingham in the first two. Not until Charles’s 
third parliament, that of 1628, does Mitchell find that a revolutionary party had come 
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into existence. The essential points about the rise of opposition and its development 
into a revolutionary party presented in this book have been known to most students of - 
the period for years. When Mitchell records for many Elizabethan and each Stuart 
parliament the statistics and tables that show the number of new members from parlia- 
ment to parliament, the number of speeches made and the most important speakers, 
the committee membership and the reporters from committees, and a great many other 
facts and figures, he helps us to understand the development of the House of Commons 
as an institution but throws only a feeble light indeed on party development. To trace 
the rise of an opposition or revolutionary party it is necessary to consider in detail the 
major issues brought before the House of Commons and the opinion of the members 
on those issues. Mitchell does not do this. Owing to his failure to use certain sources, 
he does not realize that a revolutionary party was already functioning in 1625 and 
1626. It was essentially anti-Buckingham between 1625 and 1628 and remained largely 
antiministerial until shortly before the outbreak of civil war. Among the author’s most 
serious weaknesses are his slovenly use of his sources and his failure to use the sources 
available, not to mention outstanding secondary works, One cannot write about Eliza- 
bethan parliaments without a single reference to the indispensable books and articles of 
Sir John Neale. In dealing with early Stuart parliaments one cannot ignore the Debates 
in the House of Commons in 1625 edited by S. R. Gardiner, Commons Debates for 
1629 edited by Wallace Notestein and Frances Relf, and above all those invaluable, 
unpublished private diaries taken in the last parliament of James and the first three of 
Charles, now available in microfilm or typescript at Yale University, where Mitchell 
was a student. When it comes to the use of sources, the author should not make errors 
in page, date, or name in seven out of ten citations to The Parliamentary Diary of 
Robert Bowyer 1606-1607 edited by David H. Willson (chap. 11, fn. 31, 75, 89, 91, 100, 
101, 102). Mitchell should have a better knowledge of the “Addled” parliament so 
that he will not confuse the two Thomas Wentworths, will not imprison James White- 
locke after the dissolution of this parliament, and will understand why Bishop Neile had 
enraged the Commons, Besides a number of other similar mistakes, Mitchell does not 
have a sound comprchension of the activities of the Commons in the last five of the 
seven Stuart parliaments. How can he when he depends largely on the Commons 
Journals? 


New York University Harotp HULME 


ROBERT GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. By Robert E. L. Strider, II. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 252. $5.00.) “Brook is a foole in print.” 
So ran, says Aubrey, a libeling character of the literary effort of Robert Greville, second 
Lord Brooke, who published in 1641 The Nature of Truth and A Discourse Opening 
the Nature of Episcopacy. But Milton’s praise of the Discourse in Areopagitica and pos- 
terity's interest in the Puritan Revolution have made Brooke worth at least the passing 
attention of both ‘political and literary historians. Before he was killed at the age of 
about thirty-five he had emerged as a leader in parliament’s struggle against the king. 
Now we have a full-length study of his life and writings. Mr. Strider’s book will, how- 
ever, disappoint readers who expect new light on the biography of this briefly influential 
figure. The familiar facts are conveniently assembled and analyzed: Brooke's early 
adoption by Fulke Greville, his temporary interest in colonizing enterprises, his parlia- 
mentary and military record, his premature death. But Strider adds almost nothing and 
is, Moreover, unconvincing on such matters as Brooke’s birth date and education. One 
third of his book is devoted to biography, the remaining two thirds to discussion of 
Brooke’s treatises and their background. This second part is especially welcome, even 
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ough many pages are devoted to material recently presented by Haller and others. 
* Strider plausibly stresses the contribution of The Nature of Truth (“time and place 
ve existence only in the mind”) to English philosophy in its progress toward idealism 
d emphasizes that the Discourse contains not only advanced ideas on toleration but 
a searching illumination of the concept of “indifferency.” Since the treatises were 
ewhat influential in their time, this detailed evaluation was needed. Strider leaves 
lexingly unresolved, however, the question of how much of all this is Lord Brooke 
d how much the contribution of an anonymous friend or friends (Peter Sterry? 
omas Hill?), 
Indiana University Wurms RILEY PARKER 


THE POST OFFICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: A STUDY IN AD- 
STRATIVE HISTORY. By Kenneth Ellis. [University of Durham Publications.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 176. $4.00.) The author, a lecturer 
at |the University of Durham, has used a somewhat misleading title. The volume is 
y an account of the career of Anthony Todd. Born in the county of Durham in 
1717, he entered the London Post Office as a clerk twenty-one years later. By 1762 he 
had risen to be the secretary, that is, the head of the permanent staff. Todd finally re- 
tired in 1798. Two preliminary chapters concern the staff and the postmasters general; 
on the staff is an excellent summary, but the postmasters general—two held the 
ofite concurrently in those days—hardly deserve the attention they receive. Experience 
and ability were not required of men who were usually “laid up in lavender till a 
vacancy arose.” Their inexperience, however, gave an astute secretary the oppor- 
ity to place his numerous relatives and friends in lucrative posts, to acquire for himself 
agnificent income, and to become the real head of the organization. The emphasis 
e volume is largely nonpostal. It details the propaganda activities of the Post Office, 












e unusually assertive and when an outsider, John Palmer, sought to speed the 
services by introducing mail coaches on the main roads. The later chapters out- 


attempt to present the social structure of England just before the real 
t of the Industrial Revolution. It sets forth the way of life, the attitudes, and the 
f the nobility, gentry, bourgeoisie, and proletariat in eighteenth-century England. 
uthor answers such questions as these: What was the social structure? How does 
ect itself in the constitutional arrangements and decisions made by politicians 
tatesmen? What was the impact of the social stratification upon religious and 
iastical organizations? Where did the Dissenters and Quakers fit into this scheme? 


Emaan er 
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Why did the Quakers succeed despite discriminations? Essentially, this volume is a 
“background” book. It does not set forth much that is new. It seeks to be a synthetic ` 
production, a summary statement, a compendium of social history. The student will 
find more detailed information on various aspects in the works of Ashton, Butterfield, 
Namier, Pares, Clapham, Prothero, Lipson, and Sykes, Although there is one chapter 
on economic change, not much is said on the Agricultural Revolution or on the early 
phases of the Industrial Revolution. Coke of Holkham is mentioned once, and there is 
a brief allusion to Robert Bakewell. An extended treatment of crops, farming tech- 
niques, and experiments would be helpful. This book is well written, succinct, and 
clear. Some fifty-seven plates give added value to this social history. 

Rockford College LELAND H, CARLSON 


FROM BOSSUET TO NEWMAN: THE IDEA OF DOCTRINAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Owen Chadwick. [The Birkbeck Lectures, 1955-56.] (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 253. $5.00.) Whatever the preoccupations and 
problems in theology at the present time, in the nineteenth century theology concerned 
itself almost exclusively with the problem of history and the impact that the new 
“science of history” had upon received doctrine. Of all the theologians who grappled 
with history none was more intense, more dedicated, and in the final analysis, less 
successful than John Henry Newman. The surprising fact in Newman's spiritual biogra- 
phy is not that he became a Roman Catholic but that even in a creed so spacious the 
skeptical bent of his mind did not carry him beyond the bounds of orthodoxy. In his 
recent book, Owen Chadwick defines in historical terms the problem posed by the idea 
of doctrinal development. He begins his treatment with the controversies of the 
Counter Reformation and traces with clarity, dignity, and not a little humor a move- 
ment which he implies culminated in the publication of Newman’s Essay on Develop- 
ment. In his treatment of a complex problem he shows himself an able theologian and 
a masterful historian. For students of nineteenth-century thought he has written an 
indispensable book. He has, by his brilliant analysis of Newman’s ideas, brought us 
much nearer to an understanding of Newman’s enigmatic character. The implication, 
however, that the main line of thought in the idea of doctrinal development runs from 
Bossuet to Newman is incorrect. Further, we cannot ascribe to Newman’s thought any 
lasting impact upon the theology of the Roman Church. Newman's essay did not pro- 
duce a theology, did not produce even a school. Lord Acton noted (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library MS. Add. 4906): “Writing 20 years later Duschesne knew nothing of it, 
Kuhn knew nothing of it and the American Episcopate, by the mouthpiece of Brown- 
son, rejected and denounced it.” If the idea of doctrinal development influenced the 
theology of the Roman Church it was through the South German school that met ruin 
and excommunication in 1870. Their story remains to be written. 

University of Michigan STEPHEN J. ToNsoR 


VANISHED SUPREMACIES: ESSAYS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1812-1918. 
By Sir Lewis Namier. [The Collected Essays of Sir Lewis Namier, Volume I.] (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1958. Pp. vi, 179. $3.75.) For forty years Sir Lewis Namier 
“wanted to write a history of Europe 1812-1918.” That he became engaged in other 
work, the British parliamentary history, for example, prevented the realization of his 
“pet scheme.” While the other fields of his research have profited greatly, European his- 
torians and history are the losers. These twelve essays, all originally printed elsewhere, 
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e the “nearest substitute” he can offer. It is good to have them under one cover. As 
have learned to expect, the essays sparkle and are full of imaginative insights arising 
out of thorough research. 


B. C. S. 







THE EVOLUTION OF MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Charles Newman. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. x 
. $4.80.) This book’s author is the dean of the Postgraduate Medical School of 
London; the book is based on his Fitzpatrick Lectures delivered in 1954 and 1955 at 
th Royal College of Physicians, This reviewer can immediately say that there is much 
ating material to be found in the volume, but much of it is far too detailed and 
the| reader often loses interest. The largest part of the volume is concerned with British 
medical education. It is in the opening chapters that the author’s best work is done; 
with skill he carries the reader through the complicated maze of British medical train- 
ing, taking up in their turn the physician, the surgeon, and the apothecary. The later 
ons of the book dealing with the various proposed reforms of medical practice in 
become quite tiresome. It is here also that the author’s prejudice begins to 
show; he seems to have at times a wistful longing for the early nineteenth-century 
conception of a physician “before technology began to supplant wisdom.” He is fully 
aware of the advantages of modern medical practice, and his complaints against tech- 
niciahs are often well taken. Many would agree that the disappearance of medical prac- 
tice as an “art” is deplorable. As Dr. Newman points out: “The end-product of a 
physician's education was in 1800 quite different from what it is today. The ideal 
at was a cultured and highly educated gentleman, with, quite secondarily, an 
ate knowledge of medicine.” There were undoubted advantages to a physician’s 

ing such a background as this, but when one thinks of specific examples of this type 








ince Albert, among others. It would be a distortion of the author’s aims and 
to say that he wants a return to this—of course not. Rather he wants the 
ian also to be an artist. But the wistfulness comes through so often that the 


Goucher College GEORGE A. FOOTE 


AND PEACE IN BRITISH POLITICS, 1914-1919. By Gerda 
Richards Crosby. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 32.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 192. $4.00.) This little book will remind many 
of their pleasure in talking with Gerda Crosby about her work on the disarmament 
movement between the two world wars, which promised to be a thorough and careful 
study, enlivened by its author’s conviction that the issue was vital and of continuing 
contemporary concern. Mrs. Crosby's untimely death in 1953 prevented the completion 
of her uscript, but Ellen Guild, who had worked closely with her, prepared its 
first part for publication in the present form. This could have been merely an introduc- 
tion to dn unwritten book. Instead, it is a monograph that makes a contribution in its 
own right to the international history of the war and its immediate aftermath. To a 
certain degree, the book is misnamed. Only two of its six chapters really deal with 
disarmament and peace in British politics. The others are more general assessments, 
first of the disarmament ideal and then of its fate in the complicated days from the 
armistice|to the signing of the peace treaty. It is as much concerned with French and 
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American policy as it is with British. Far from being a weakness, this is a major , 
strength. For while the chapters on British war aims and disarmament traverse familiar 
ground by paths only slightly removed from those taken by a number of scholars, 
those dealing with the peace conference make rich use of the materials now so abun- 
dantly available in the Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States. 
We are left with the feeling that if Mrs. Crosby had lived to carry her study into the 
postwar era, she would have pressed home the view that the period from 1919 to 1933 
was one of lost opportunities to achieve a viable and rational limitation of armaments. 
In her concluding sentence, although she recognizes the political and psychological 
obstacles to a disarmament settlement, she regrets the mistakes of a span of years “when 
reduction was both possible and vitally important for the future of Europe.” This is 
not orthodox doctrine at a time when it is popular to emphasize the naiveties and “soft- 
mindedness” of the aspirations of the twenties. Yet it may well be that Mrs. Crosby’s 
implication throughout the book—that those who sought arms limitation in her 
period were considerably more realistic than their opponents—has a great deal to 
recommend it. However that may be, this is a rewarding contribution to our. growing 
awareness of some of the major turning points in contemporary bistory. 

Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler. Second Series, Volume VI, 1933~34. (London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1957. Pp. lxxxv, 996. 
$18.40 postpaid.) Anyone wishing to know why the relatively strong West failed to 
check the rearmament of Nazi Germany in the days of 1ts weakness should consult 
this volume of the standard British series of diplomatic correspondence in the period 
between the two world wars. (For reviews of earlier volumes and a discussion of the 
editorial practices involved, see AHR, LIV [January, April, July, 1949], 307-14, 781-85, 
854-56; LXIU [January, 1958], 404-405.) In the autumn of 1933 Hitler had already 
withdrawn from the Geneva Conference for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. On paper he had a good case, as a Foreign Office expert warned the British 
government: “It would be useless to ask what their (German) intentions are when we 
know that their answer will be “All that we want is what we have always wanted— 
equality: engage to give up the arms forbidden to us and we do not ask for them, or 
alternatively, if you intend to keep them we must have them.’ To provoke this answer 
would only impale His Majesty's Government on the horns of a very awkward 
dilemma, for we dare do neither one nor the other, and France is in the same pre- 
dicament.” In the circumstances, the British were inclined to permit limited German 
rearmament under strict controls, but the Nazi demands were excessive and the French 
refused to give up any of their rights under the Versailles settlement. The Western 
Allies could not compromise their differences, So in spite of the troubles encountered 
at the time of the Röhm affair and the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss, the Nazi 
regime pushed ahead on the fatal climb to military power. France responded by begin- 
ning negotiations for an agreement with the Soviet Union. A concluding chapter covers 
the correspondence with the American government about the war debts, which 
culminated in the final suspension of payments on June 15, 1934. 

Washington, D. C. MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT, 1924. By Richard W. Lyman. (London: 
Chapman and Hall. [1957.] Pp. ix, 302. 25s.) The first Labour government in Great 
Britain—an episode of nine months—may hardly seem to deserve a book to itself. Yet it 
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lished several things that were important for British politics in the next twenty 
s. It showed that Labour in office would be a party of moderation, not from 
ity but from choice; it was being “tamed.” The excuse for moderation was that 
it lacked a majority; but bolder policies, particularly over unemployment, where its 
failure was greatest, would at least have put the Liberals on the spot and more probably 
uld have won Liberal enthusiasm. It was MacDonald who charted the course of 
oderation; and this term of office established his public character and his popularity 
th Labour, even though it began his alienation from the party. This may explain, 
i identally, why Labour learned so little, as Professor Lyman points out, from this 
lence; its members showed no more grasp of economic conditions in 1929 than in 
The other great lesson was of the weakness of the Liberals. It was not just that 
they were divided; they had nothing to offer. A Labour government brought the 
elector to a choice which had not been clear before—Labour or Conservative, there was 
noj need for a third party. No wonder it was the Liberals who lost the election of 1924. 
this is well brought out in Lyman’s clear and careful study, based on a wealth of 
iodical literature as well as on public documents, memoirs, and personal interviews. 
He might have been wiser to have written a narrative rather than an analysis: dif- 
culties with the Liberals, with Labour backbenchers, the hopes and frustrations, suc- 
and failures might have thus been shown more clearly. The tale of the govern- 
ment’s fall over the Campbell case might have been told more fully and vividly. 
Against this one must set many good points, too numerous to mention: for example, 
the |precedent MacDonald set for Labour in choosing his cabinet in the normal way 
andi not by party caucus. He reminds one of Tory Schrecklichkeit at the time—the way 
in which respectable politicians (including Curzon) and newspapers had no scruple 
g the Labour party with Bolshevism and with supposed Communist attacks 
upon marriage and the family. One’s only criticisms, in fact, are trivial, He might have 
said|more of the social experiences of the untried Labour ministers and of the Half 
Circle Club. His comparison of MacDonald and Curzon as foreign secretaries is a little 
unfair to Curzon; their styles were a world apart. 
~ of Chicago C. L. Mowat 

















GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA. By 4. W. Currie. (Toronto: 
ity of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 556. $8.50.) The title of this book suggests 


devotes 138 pages to the history of the Great Western of Canada, itself a great system, 
and the lesser groups and single railways that eventually made up the Grand Trunk. 
This system included fifty-two different railways in Ontario and Quebec alone. The 
work is, therefore, much more comprehensive than the bald title suggests; at the same 


¢ title might well have indicated the emphasis on finance. Inevitably much of 
dy is devoted to routes and gauges, and there is some discussion of rates and 
labor relations. There is little about the difficulties encountered in building the road, 
about equipment, volume of goods carried, station architecture, express, telegraphs, 
and the myriad other topics that may be included in railway history. The Grand Trunk 
was involved in politics from the first, and while Currie recognizes this fact, he does 
little more than indicate it. This aspect of the railway’s history remains to be done, 
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along with a study of the undeniably great economic contribution the railway made . 
to the territory it served, particularly Ontario. The great personalities of the Grand 
Trunk, and there were many, are not brought to life. The account of the last days of 
the company is clear and objective and Currie is not afraid to suggest that the Canadian 
government discriminated against the Grand Trunk at the end because it was not a 
Canadian company. Currie has used all available financial statements and reports of the 
companies concerned, He does not appear to have seen the Swinyard letter books at the 
University of Western Ontario or the papers of Charles M. Hays, 1902-1907, in the 
Public Archives of Canada. 

University of Western Ontario James J. TALMAN 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR IN CANADA. By Douglas R. Kennedy. (London, 
Canada: University of Western Ontario. 1956. Pp. 127. $1.00.) The life of Douglas 
Kennedy, a promising student of history and an able teacher, was unhappily cut short 
by cancer when he was in his thirty-third year. The publication of The Knights of 
Labor in Canada, his thesis for the master’s degree at the University of Western 
Ontario, completed in 1945, has more significance as evidence of the keen sense of loss 
which his death occasioned among his friends than as a contribution to the literature 
of North American labor history. Prepared under the direction of Professor Fred 
Landon, the thesis is well above the level reached by most M.A. research exercises. It is 
unpretentious and competently written and reveals a sound sense of historical judgment 
for a graduate student. It rests heavily on secondary materials for the earlier history 
of the labor movement in Canada and for its delineation of the Knights. Some mono- 
graphic studies of American labor, which would have been useful, appear to have 
escaped Mr. Kennedy’s attention. His treatments of such important questions as the 
relationship between the K. of L. and the Roman Catholic Church and between the 
K. of L. and the AF. of L. understandably bear poor comparison with more recent 
studies by Henry J. Browne (The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor) and 
Philip Taft (The AF. of L. in the Time of Gompers), for example. The materials pre- 
sented by Kennedy on wages, hours, working conditions, labor conflicts, and employer 
attitudes for the 1880's are a highlight of this modest and workmanlike essay. 
Columbia University Henry Davin 


HAROLD ADAMS INNIS: PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR. By Donald Creighton. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. 146. $3.00.) Harold Adams Innis 
pioneered in the field of Canadian economic history. His studies of the Canadian fur 
trade, cod fisheries, and other aspects of economic development won him an enviable 
international reputation. This short biography by a long-time colleague and friend, 
himself one of Canada’s most distinguished historians, is written with literary skill. 
Most rewarding is the description of Innis’ mature years, of which Professor Creighton 
can speak from intimate association. The emphasis is on a narrative account of Innis’ 
life and his era, though there is some discussion of his characteristics as a historian. 
One might wish for a more extensive critical analysis of Innis’ contributions, but this 
was not the purpose of the book. It is no reflection on this sketch to state that the best 
portrait of the scholar is still to be found in his works, which perhaps reveal more of 
his thought and outlook than can be provided by any biography. 

University of California, Los Angeles . JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


THE CAPE COLOURED PEOPLE, 1652-1937. By J. S. Marais. (ad ed.; Johannes- 
burg: Witwatersrand University Press. 1957. Pp. xxi, 296. 22s. 6d.) Appropriately, the 
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. year of the departure of Cape Colored voters to a separate roll, in the manner required 
by the South African Appellate Court, saw the reprinting of this well-known work. 
¢ book concerns a group whose history goes back to the day when the first Euro- 
stepped ashore at Table Bay, although modern racial mixtures in the colored ele- 
ment are more than the result of white-nonwhite contacts, The author—an Afrikaner 
ofi the Western Cape liberal tradition—shows the role played by Colored groups in the 
history of the Cape, including the expansion of its frontiers. They were either soldiers in 
the Cape Corps or Griqua frontiersmen with lives little different from wandering 
B who, the author declares, required the salutary lesson of the usually damned 
Black Circuit. The best years for the Cape Colored were under imperia! protection, par- 
ticularly after the Fiftieth Ordinance of 1828, although the book does not indicate the 






he meaning for the Cape Colored suffrage in the removal of Cape native voters to 
scial register in 1936. It is at this point that this reviewer faces the same problem 


s derived from slaveholding days, brushes aside the phenomenon that the most 
al racial tradition developed in the Western Cape, where most slaveholders lived 


desire to identify with Europeans (and the latter’s refusal to permit such identification) 
ded group dynamism for Coloreds and left them vulnerable to white pressures. 
It is interesting to note that slaves and former slaves preferred Islam to Christianity, 
finding among the followers of the Prophet a racial equality denied them by white 


University of Southern California Corr Rays Lover 


EUROPE 


SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO IM URTEIL SEINER NACHWELT VOM SPATHU- 

S BIS ZUR AUFKLARUNG. By Hans Rudolf Guggisberg. [Basler Beitrage 

zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 57.] (Basel: Verlag von Helbing € Lichtenhahn. 
1956. p. 207. 12 fr. S.) If Castellio was for long one of Christendom’s stepchildren, he 
y no longer a neglected child. Ferdinand Buisson’s detailed, though some- 
what itical, biography of this dedicated Erasmian, a venturer submerged by the 
main stream of the Reformation, has been supplemented by the excellent studies of 
Roland! Bainton, Bruno Becker, H. de la Fontaine Verwey, and others. In this volume 
uggisberg, a student of Werner Kaegi, systematically records the fortunes of 
Castellio’s fame from his death in 1563 to the end of the eighteenth century. Con- 
any, patterned after Andreas Flintner's Erasmus im Urteil seiner Nachwelt, this 
account of Castellio’s posthumous reputation presents the formative opinions and later 
stereo of both the conservatives and liberals in the early period, the way in which 
the Enlightenment sought an objective evaluation, and the fascinating shift of interest 
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in the late seventeenth and the eighteenth century away from Castellio’s religious works 
to his personal tragic role as a persecuted scholar. By the end of the century even his * 
pedagogical writings faded into oblivion. Drawing on the introductions and commen- 
taries to the many editions of Castellio’s works, the writings of an impressive array of 
savants, and a large number of polemical works and pamphlets, this review of posterity’s 
views offers a wide but by no means complete coverage of Castellio’s Nachruf. It was in 
the Netherlands that his advocacy of religious toleration had its greatest effect, and the 
author’s treatment of the Dutch scene is particularly thorough and valuable. This work 
does not pretend to be a history of Castellio’s intellectual and spiritual influence on 
later generations, but it may well serve as a preliminary study for such a more com- 
prehensive undertaking along the lines of J. Lindeboom’s sprightly essay on “La place 
de Castellion dans l'histoire de Pesprit” in Autour de Michel Servet et de Sebastien 
Castellion (Haarlem, 1953). 

University of Missouri Lewis W. Sprrz 


AU COEUR RELIGIEUX DU XVI’ SIÈCLE. By Lucien Febvre. [Bibliothèque 
générale de l’école pratique des hautes études, VI* section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. 
Pp. 358. 1,600 fr.) This volume gathers up a number of studies by Lucien Febyre deal- 
ing almost entirely with the religious movements of the sixteenth century, especially 
those in France, His characteristic style is everywhere evident, vibrant, pulsating, 
excited, punctuated by rhetorical questions. He delights to set up a problem and pursue 
the solution with all the suspense of a detective story. Even his book reviews provide 
material for mystery plots—and there are a number here (the section on Erasmus con- 
sists mainly of reviews of Renaudet, Huizinga, and Bataillon). Febvre as a reviewer 
does not content himself with an account of the content and an appraisal. Rather he 
describes his own emotions as in reading he passes from indifference to excitement, 
and then some problem always emerges with which he delights to wrestle for another 
four or five pages. No stunted reviews are these! But reviews are not the staple of the 
book. The first article is entitled “Une question mal posée: Les origines de la réforme 
francaise.” Religious reform, he maintains, was a universal phenomonon in the sixteenth 
century. One cannot isolate national characteristics, nor can one determine with precision 
chronological priorities. The cause of the reform was not primarily moral corruption, 
though it existed and was deplored, nor an aversion to current Catholic religious prac- 
tices. Much evidence is adduced to show the wide extent of popular piety. The cause 
was rather a craving for the infinite and the conviction that the Bible had the answer, 
the Bible lately made available in the vulgar tongue, From the Bible one learned the 
futility of man’s efforts to achieve peace with the infinite. Man can only accept in faith 
the proferred Grace of God—justification by faith. Several articles deal with details of 
the French Reformation. The recent discovery of an original of the Placards of 1534 
prompts a query as to why their dissemination should have occasioned such an uproar 
in France. The answer is not to be found in the violence of the language. The sixteenth 
century was accustomed to that. The answer lies in the attack on the Mass, and then 
Febvre gives a gripping account of what the Mass meant to the devout. An article on 
Etienne Dolet starts off with the discovery that he published a Sommaire of the faith 
derived from Robert Etienne and taken by him from Lefevre. What is surprising is 
that this same Sommaire was appropriated by Calvin. Dolet, then, published a work 
acceptable to the reformers. Not only that, he published a work of Calvin. Here is an 
enigma. Dolet published Calvin. Dolet was reviled by Calvin. Dolet was burned for 
denying immortality. The solution is that Dolet did not die for his own faith but be- 
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use he believed that men should be allowed to print expressions of their faith. He was 
ed as a publisher of prohibited books. The concluding section steps out of the six- 
th century to deal with Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Loisy. 
Yale University RoLanD H. BAINTON 


DIE MODERNE WELT, 1789-1945. Volume I, DIE EPOCHE DER BURGER- 
HEN NATIONALSTAATEN, 1789-1890; Volume U, WELTMACHTE UND 
TKRIEGE: DIE GESCHICHTE UNSERER EPOCHE, 1890-1945. By Hans 
Herzfeld. [Geschichte der Neuzeit.] (Braunschweig: Georg Westermann Verlag. 1957. 
Pp. xi, 260; viii, 376. DM 11 80; DM 17.80.) Manuals for the college student in history, 
as |they are so widely used in the United States and Britain, have been unknown in 
academic life. The student there was confined to the professor’s lectures, 
w ich offered him material with some critical introduction into the problems and 
retations, and to the seminars, where he was introduced to the sources and 
im t monographs of the period studied. Such a method depends upon the excel- 












ked their way through college, especially after 1945; the library facilities were poor, 
pared not only with American standards but even with prewar German standards; 
much of the material comprising a cycle of historical study was not offered. Under 
conditions Professor Gerhard Ritter undertook to edit a series of textbooks on 
history of modern times. The first part, on the history of the Renaissance and 
rmation, by Professor Erich Hassinger, and the second part, on the Age of 
lutism, by Professor Walther Hubatsch, have not yet appeared. The two volumes 
on ¡the modern world from 1789 to 1945, however, are now available in the second 
d edition. The author is Hans Herzfeld, who occupies the chair of modern history 
e Frec University of Berlin. These two volumes were probably the most difficult 
ite because they deal with the immediate past; on the other hand, they were, for 


al readers alike. In accord with the new trend, the greatest emphasis is put on 
t events. The crucial sixty years from the beginning of the French Revolution to 


whereas the events of World War I receive roo pages to cover a period of only 
years, and the events from Hitler’s rise to power to the catastrophe of 1945 are 
given a coverage of about 60 pages. Thus the First World War occupies a central posi- 
in the work, It is understandable that the books revolve around Germany’s prob- 
lems and that attention to non-European countries is rather sparse. American readers 
will be interested in the treatment of problems such as that of Woodrow Wilson’s policy 
in 1917. Though in the bibliography the “revisionist” school of Tansill and others is 
strongly represented, Herzfeld’s discussion itself is a model of balanced judgment and 
entirely fair to Wilson’s sympathy with the democratic cause of the Allies. The same 
fairness is shown toward the French attitude of 1914. Herzfeld rightly sees in 1914 a 

ptcy of German political leadership before German militarism. He deplores the 
fact|that Germany did not learn more from the events of 1918 and was driven, from 
1919 on, into even greater intellectual isolation from the West than under Bismarck. 
In concluding his discussion of the German catastrophe of 1945, Herzfeld correctly 
str that even a very daring imagination could not foresee at that moment the 
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development of the post-r945 era. “It could not anticipate that in all the revolutionary 
change of modern time continuity would assert itself with the strength which it has 
shown since 1945.” The post-1945 development in Germany could be interpreted, how- 
ever, in the opposite sense. It marked a break with the continuity not only of the 
development that led to the enthusiastic acceptance of Hitler by most Germans but 
also of the development that culminated in the glorification of Bismarck and of the 
Prussian authoritarian state. 

City College of New York Hans Koun 


CONCORDIA MUNDI: THE CAREER AND THOUGHT OF GUILLAUME 
POSTEL (1510-1581). By William ]. Bouwsma. [Harvard Historical Monographs, 
Number 33.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 328. $6.50.) 
Guillaume Postel was not one of the great stars of the sixteenth century whose influence 
continued to our own day but a meteor whose brilliance aroused considerable excite- 
ment among his contemporaries for a while and then sank into oblivion. To be sure, 
his approximately forty books and treatises and his dozen or more broadsheets were 
widely read in his lifetime; his eschatology was accepted by a number of small groups 
in Germany, England, and his native France; his contributions to oriental studies were 
noteworthy in several respects; and he probably helped stimulate the missionary zeal 
which was an important element in the Catholic Reformation. Nevertheless, he failed 
to carry out his broader purposes in life. He was denounced by most of the Protestant 
leaders, expelled from the Society of Jesus, imprisoned in Rome by his own church, 
and shut up in a monastery for the last eighteen years of his life by his king, upon 
whom he had looked for leadership in carrying out his missionary program, which he 
believed would usher in the millennium. Yet a study of his career is of great value, for 
it reflects all the main religious and cultural concerns of sixteenth-century Europe. It is 
Professor Bouwsma’s awareness of Postel’s ability to absorb the great mass of religious 
and cultural materials of his day that led him to study the life and work of this 
medieval schoolman and prophet, humanist, and philosophe. With a complete command 
of his sources and an exceptional comprehension of the intricate intellectual currents 
and crosscurrents of the sixteenth century, he solves a number of enigmas hitherto 
associated with Postel and presents his basic conceptions in a convincing manner, giv- 
ing them both meaning and form. He shows how Postel appropriated his ideas by 
enormous reading in the writings of Scripture, Church fathers, scholastics, medieval 
mystics, Arabic scientists, Islamic scholars, Jewish commentators, cabalistic mystics, 
Greek and Roman classical authors, Renaissance humanists and philologians, late 
medieval travelers, and Protestant reformers. He then shows how, on the basis of this 
reading, Postel developed his mystical notions and eschatology, his emphasis upon the 
common features in all cultures, his triune ideal of unity, order, and peace, his Chris- 
tian humanist religious faith, and his concern for converting the entire world to 
Christianity by a rational demonstration of its truth. The results of this intensive study 
are gratifying, for the author examines with rare insight not only the interplay of the 
highly complex intellectual movements of the Renaissance and the Reformation but 
their relationship with the Middle Ages and the Enlightenment. 

Ohio State University HaroLD J. Grimm 


VIE DE JACQUES ESPRINCHARD: ROCHELAIS ET JOURNAL DE SES 
VOYAGES AU XVI" SIÈCLE. By Leopold Chatenay. [Bibliothèque générale de P'école 
pratique des hautes études, VI* section.] (Paris: S.E.V.PE.N. 1957. Pp. viii, 308. 


- 1,800 fr.) In the spring of 1597 Jacques Esprinchard, a young Huguenot from La 
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ochelle who had just finished his law studies at Leyden, completed his education with 
tour through Germany and Central Europe, returning to his native city by way of 
eva and southern France more than a year later. The present volume is the first 
mplete edition of the journal he kept along the way; the “life” so prominently 
eatured in the title of the book is in fact only a biographical introduction to a text of 
onsiderable interest. Esprinchard evidently traveled simply to see what he could see, 
d his itinerary was obviously designed to include as many major towns as possible: 
logne, -Mainz, Frankfort, Nuremberg, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Dresden, Breslau, 
racow, Vienna, Prague, Ingolstadt, Munich, Augsburg, Strassburg, Basel, Geneva, 
yons, Avignon, and many others. At each town he stopped for a few days, observed 
d learned what he could, and recorded data and impressions of many sorts, often in 
nsiderable detail. He described local topography, forms of government, manufactures, 
iarities of custom and dress; he recorded epitaphs and other inscriptions and 
ned as much local history as he could; he inspected mines; he visited churches, uni- 
ersities, zoos, gardens, the palaces of rulers; he counted the arches of bridges and 
aimed over artistic, architectural, and mechanical marvels. Everywhere he was 
leased with what he found; as a result his picture of Central Europe at the end of the 
eenth century is one of almost unbroken peace, prosperity, and contentment. But 
ig uniform appreciation is the only personal quality in Esprinchard’s journal; he 
relates no adventures, says nothing of his encounters with individual people, and never 
ggests that he regards himself as a Frenchman among Germans, a subject of the 
ourbon monarch in the lands of his enemies, a bourgeois in an aristocratic society, 
or even, with rare exceptions, a Protestant surveying the dubious ways and works of 
tholics. As a result the journal is more like a guidebook than a personal record. 
a of California, Berkeley Wırrıam J. Bouwsma 

















THE REVOLUTIONARY THEORIES OF LOUIS AUGUSTE BLANQUI. By 
Alan B. Spitzer. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 594.] (New York: 
lumbia University Press. 1957. Pp. 208. $3.75.) This monograph is an able and 
ormative study of the French political firebrand who spent an impressive total of 
forty years as a political prisoner under five successive French regimes. Thiers once, 
th sound justification, refused to exchange Blanqui for all the hostages held by the 
munards, announcing that he was “worth an army corps.” That he exerted a pro 
found and continuing influence on many generations of the French and European left 
is indisputable. The present investigation is not meant to be a detailed biography of 
Blanqui’s colorful life; for that one must still read Gustave Geffroy’s romantic but full 
account in L’Enfermé, written over half a century ago. It is rather an assessment of 
Blanqui’s contribution to socialist thought and a reexamination of the commonly held 
view that he was no more than a naive activist chronically addicted to conspiracy, insur. 
regtion, and revolutionary adventurism. The author has closely analyzed Blanqui’: 
spteches and published works as well as a substantial number of unpublished frag: 
mentary writings to arrive at his conclusions. Without going so far as such overly 

pathetic writers as Maurice Dommanget, he finds in Blanqui an intellectual of nc 
mean capacity, who is responsible for a variety of cogently formulated social theorie: 
that adumbrate modern revolutionary socialism. Though willing to concede tha: 
Blanqui was primarily a man of action, he successfully demonstrates that Blanqui basec 
his! beliefs on a thorough and systematic rationalism, Perhaps the one weakness of the 
book is the failure to satisfy the reader that Blanqui’s theorizing was not merely ar 
elaborate rationalization of his deeply imbedded belief in insurrection and the leader 
ship of a revolutionary elite. There is no doubt, however, that the author has explorec 
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with intelligence and thoroughness the veteran revolutionary’s philosophical assump- _ 
tions, his theories of social and economic change, and his relationship to eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century revolutionary traditions. He has brought to light and evaluated 
judiciously whatever is most tenable and logical in Blanqui’s revolutionary theorizing. 
Duke University Jor, CoLTON 


RECUEIL D'ÉTUDES SOCIALES PUBLIE A LA MÉMOIRE DE FREDERIC 
LE PLAY, [Centenaire de la Société d’Economie et de Science Sociales.] (Paris: Editions 
A. et J. Picard et Cie. 1956. Pp. xvi, 300. 1,800 fr.) Pierre Guillaume Frédéric Le Play 
(1806-1882) was a temporarily prominent French social thinker of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Originally trained as an engineer, he became deeply interested in the economic 
and social aspects of human existence—an interest that found its most popular expres- 
sion in his Reforme social en France (Paris, 1864). Its appearance in this form, at the 
behest of Napoleon III, was as a partial reissue of his earlier and more general Ouvriers 
européens (Paris, 1855). Of his later works the most important was L’Organisation de 
la famille (Paris, 1871). He was also the founder of the Société d'économie sociale, 
whose centenary in 1956 was the occasion for the appearance of the volume here being 
reviewed. Le Play is best remembered for his original use of the social survey, and par- 
ticularly for his utilization of family budgets. This fitted quite neatly his belief that 
the family, its stability and health, lay at the root of the social order and gave rise to 
the later currency of his expression, la famille-souche. His social philosophy was a 
paternalistic one, with heavy emphasis upon the father, the prince, and the Church. 
Christian morality, hard work, class collaboration, and noblesse oblige were to charac- 
terize the good order, the fate af which was an unending struggle against the divisive 
revolutionary evils that had come from the materialistic and secular movements of 
recent generations. Why some of these views had a certain attractiveness for Napoleon 
II can readily be seen, and they appealed in a degree to latter day monarchists and 
authoritarians; but even the Vichy regime, with all its concern for Le Play’s central 
concepts, was unable to breathe life into his still bones. The present volume consists of 
two parts: the first, in eleven chapters, deals with the life, the work, and the influence 
of Le Play; the second, and longer, consists of seventeen essays applying, in varying 
degree and with varying success, the methods of Le Play to a wide range of subjects. 
Each contribution to both parts is by a different author, and quite patently no firm 
editorial hand attempted to give a systematic unity to the whole. As a result, both 
sections suffer, especially the first, where it is impossible to gain a rounded picture of 
the man and his school. Two chapters here do have some interest. One, by Philippe 
Secrétan, in assaying the influence of Le Play upon the historians of his day, quotes 
from Albert Sorel, who venerated him highly. The other, by Professor Carle C. Zim- 
merman of Harvard and entitled “Frédéric Le Play as a Social Change Theorist,” 
places him in this regard on a plane with Plato, Machiavelli, Vico, Sorokin, and 
Toynbee. In the second part, historians may find the following of some importance: 
Henri Chamteux, “Quelques aspects juridiques et religieux de l’évolution individualiste 
du XII” siécle”; Geneviève d'Harcourt, “Les agents de comté et les services agricoles 
d'éducation extra-scolaire (Extension) aux Etats-Unis”; and Paul Ourliac, “La famille 
pyrénéenne au moyen Age.” 

University of Wisconsin Henry Bertram Hor 


LES ACCORDS SECRETS FRANCO-BRITANNIQUES DE NOVEMBRE-DE- 
CEMBRE 1940: HISTOIRE OU MYSTIFICATION. By Général G. Schmitt. [Esprit 
de la Résistance.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 216. 700 fr.) This 
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ittle book will not do much to plaster over the cracks in France’s house consequent 
oh the defeat of 1940. Its precise purpose is really to do just the opposite, to open them up, 
reveal them once more. In a frankly combative way (defending the true Resistance 
m the false), Gaston Schmitt here attacks the twice-told tale of Professor Louis 
Rougier’s secret mission to London in October, 1940, to effect a “gentleman’s agree- 
ent” with Winston Churchill. The elaborate supposed implications of this visit, which 
underlie the revisionist structure labeled “résistance vichyssoise,” are left in tatters by 
general. In brief, he shows that there never was any Franco-British agreement, that 
Rougier had no mandate from Marshal Pétain or anyone else in authority, that he 


altered and falsified major points in his story and documents, that Pétain remembered 
little or nothing at all about him after the mission, and that Pétain never at any time 
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an exchange without issue. The last confused “telegrams” between Vichy and 
North Africa at the time of the 1942 Allied landings are stripped of all pro-Allied 
meaning or simply proved to be deliberate misrepresentation after the event. General 


are| yet in place, but on the basis of this study—and even considering the sometimes 
merely circumstantial proofs put forward—one must reject the interpretation of the 
compromised Académie Française sword-and-shield schoo! (whose patron saint is André 
ahcois-Poncet). The conclusions of Robert Aron and Paul Farmer (not that their 
two| books are in any way identical) need revision here. The more circumspect but 
still] misleading estimate of William L. Langer (and Langer and Gleason) and even 
Alfred Cobban’s cautious account of the “accord” must be altered. Vichy's sorry story 
might on some grounds elicit more sympathy than Schmitt would concede, but it is not 
any llovelier on this particular reading. As for the no doubt well-meaning but many 
think dishonest Rougier and the neo-Vichyite coterie that writes for Ecrits de Paris— 
and |for even more respectable journals and periodicals such as Le Figaro and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes—they are evidently self-condemned to go on trying to persuade 
the world that they have nothing to forget and nothing to learn. And as there is always 
a substantial French audience for this old established act, their show will doubtless 
continue to have a considerable success. 

University of Toronto Joun C. CAIRNS 


RELIGIÓN Y ESTADO EN LA ESPAÑA DEL SIGLO XVI. By Fernando de los 
Ríos.| (Mexico, D. F.: Sección de Obras de Historia, Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1957. 
Pp. ) From a transatlantic perspective we are likely to think of Fernando de los 
Ríos jas a statesman, one of the boldest and most creative statesmen of the Spanish 
Republic, who gave his enforced leisure to scholarship. It would be more correct, of 
course, to think of him as a political philosopher who took every opportunity to trans- 
late His theories into action. He was already a scholar of high Spanish and growing 
Euro reputation, a writer on a wide range of topics from Plato's political philosophy 
to the origins of modern socialism, before his leadership of Spanish socialist opposition 
to the Third International thrust him into the center of the political arena. But the 
main ¡preoccupations of his intellectual life, the role and function of the state, the re- 
lation jof education to citizenship, and the development of a typically Spanish humane 
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and liberal socialism, always lay close to the main lines of his political action. Few 
people would think of him as a historian. Yet his probing, curious mind was always 
seeking in the past the springs of the present, and in both his periods of exile he re- 
flected much on history, and particularly on the sixteenth century, the age of Spain’s 
greatness in which not only Spain but Western civilization as a whole assumed its 
peculiar character. He did not live to give his reflections final form, and these essays, 
or lectures, may be all that can be rescued of his musings. Only one of them, the one 
which gives its title to the volume, seems to have been published before. It belongs to 
De los Ríos” first exile, more than thirty years ago. Though we are not told their 
dates, most, perhaps all, of the others seem to belong to the period of the second 
exile, the 1940's. All of them are concerned with the sixteenth century, and all but one, 
a slight sketch of totalitarian anticipations in Machiavelli and Calvin, treat aspects of 
Spanish history—the development of the monarchy, the concepts of national and in- 
ternational law, and the role of Spain in the Americas. No one will look to these oc- 
casional pieces for a sustained interpretation or the results of original researches, But 
these reflections are never less than serious and purposeful. Sometimes they dart a 
beam of light into the depths of a murky question; sometimes they vibrate with over- 
tones of suggestive meaning. And always it is good to hear this voice again, rational, 
humane, tolerant, civilized, the voice of a philosopher who loved his country without 
loving her faults. 

Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


SPAIN IN DECLINE, 1621-1700. By R. Trevor Davies. (New York: St Martin’s 
Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 180. $5.00.) R. Trevor Davies’ posthumous book is an agreeable 
little history of the reigns of Philip IV and Charles II. Davies excels in portraying his 
characters and in describing the splendors of Spain’s art and literature. Drawing 
heavily on Martin Hume, he also conjurs up the fantastic atmosphere of the royal 
court. The skill of his pen leads him dangerously close to implying that the history of 
the nation was embodied in court intrigues. He saves himself by a conscious effort to 
weigh other forces at work. His most suggestive observations, in fact, are on the role 
of religious sentiment. For instance, he finds an important cause of the revolts of 
Catalonia and Portugal in popular opposition to anticlerical aspects of Olivares’ mer- 
cantilism. He is obviously less at ease when he turns to international and economic 
developments, which lie at the heart of Spain’s decline. He blames the international 
collapse mainly on the “deadly skill and perfidy” of Richelieu. The most permanent 
blow to Spain’s power, however, was the loss of control over the route to America, a 
defeat inflicted by the Dutch in a war Davies scarcely mentions. He gives much thought 
to the causes of Spain’s economic ills. He points primarily to overexpansion of the 
bureaucracy, currency manipulation, and overtaxation. These were evils, but what 
were their effects? Davies says they were the decay of industry and agriculture and 
resultant depopulation. This familiar picture was first drawn by mercantilists, who 
judged a nation’s manufacture largely in terms of luxury goods. Davies himself shows 
that Spain’s production of common necessities never collapsed. On the contrary, in 
the north and east an industrial revival was in preparation. At best his description of 
decline applies only to Castile, and studies available before Davies’ death suggest these 
developments were largely a manifestation of the growth of vast estates devoted to 
sheepraising. Castilian landowners evidently found wool more profitable than grain. 
Spain was witnessing the transformation of Castilian land usage and the migration of 
population and industry from the heartland to the periphery. How far the entire 
economy of Spain declined is in need of imaginative reconsideration. This is not to be 
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found in a book that still speaks of “the Spanish disinclination for work,” does not 
mention the Mesta, and relies on material published before the Second World War. 


Yale University RicHArD HERR 













REGIME REPRESENTATIF EN BELGIQUE DEPUIS 1790. By John Gilissen. 
ection: “Notre Pass¢.”] (Brussels: La Renaissance du Livre. 1958. Pp. 197.) This 


, meets most of the high standards set by the late editor of that series, Mme. 
e Tassier. A considerable amount of Belgian constitutional history has been 
ressed into a neat package. Perhaps the most valuable section is the introduction, 
hich the author carefully defines the often confusing terms constitutional, repre- 
tive, and parliamentary governments. The early chapters, in which the tenuous 
d of representative institutions is followed through the maze of successive gov- 
ents imposed upon the Belgians from 1790 to 1814, seem somewhat labored. On 
ther hand, the description of the workings of the liberal, bourgeois state of the 


offers no better explanation of the episode than those found in earlier works on 
bject. This was one of the few dramatic events in recent Belgian political history, 
for, lin contrast to the stormy scenes in neighboring France, Belgian constitutional 
history has been noted for extraordinary stability, serenity, and continuity. Belgium’s 
Constitution of 1831 has survived for 127 years almost without change, despite two 
world wars and the transformation of a bourgeois state into a democracy. This fact 
along would serve to justify the publication of this survey. Although the style is 
pedestrian and the presentation colorless, the account is clear and simple and the or- 
ganization excellent. Specialists in Belgian political history will find little here that is 
new, but for the general reader there is probably no better summary, certainly none in 
English, of the history of representative government in Belgium. The bibliographical 
essay at the end is worthy of attention. 

Falls Church, Virginia Tugopore B. Honors 


RBAN POPULATION, 1600-1660: DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS, MI- 
GRATION, INCOMES [in Danish; English summary]. By Hans H. Fussing. [Skrifter 
udgiyet af Jysk Selskab for Historie, Sprog og Litteratur, Number 1.] (Aarhus: Uni- 
versitetsforlaget. 1957. Pp. xiii, 125.) This volume was prepared by the late Dr. Hans H. 
Fussing (1897-1956), who had completed the manuscript shortly before his death. His 
notable work on Denmark’s agricultural history in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, which appeared in 1934, dealt with “Gessingholm, 1609-1663,” a noble estate 
of the Rantzau family. As the present book shows, Fussing was interested in plain 
farmers and villagers as well as nobles. His work is built solely on contemporary docu- 
ments; in this study his main sources were surviving parish registers, records of village 
and town magistrates (byfogeder) who had recorded the fórlov duties paid by persons 
moving out of a community, and registers of trade licenses. He includes forty-three 
towns scattered over areas like Scania, the islands of Zeeland, Falster, Laaland, and 
Funen, as well as the Jutland mainland, with the seven towns of Horsens, Kolding, 
Nykobing on Mors, Randers, Viborg, Aalborg, and Aarhus, Examination of a single 
table|from among many—in this case on Aarhus—which lists how many persons moved 
to new domiciles and the occupations they followed, may be of interest to students of 
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r modern society. The Aarhus table classifies 245 individuals under 8 main groups 
ccupations, including 135 in clothing, 17 in food, 31 in housing, 30 in seafaring, 41 
actals, 14 in trade, 23 miscellaneous, and 54 unclassified. The 39 per cent listed 
x “clothing” had 44 shoemakers, 40 tailors, 23 weavers, 5 furriers, 3 glovemakers, 
wanetmaker, 2 sewers (“needlers”), and a mittenmaker. Seafaring (9 per cent) 
ved 18 skippers, 4 shipbuilders, 3 boat crewmen, 2 ships’ carpenters, a ropemaker, a 
1aker, and a steersman, The “unclassified” (15 per cent) had 16 carpenters, Ir 
ers, 8 saddlemakers, 6 coachmasters, 4 harnessmakers, 2 wheelmakers, a block- 
er, a laborer, and a bookbinder. Though the Aarhus records are relatively com- 
y they include no butchers. Despite such omissions, the discerning reader gains an 
ming picture of the occupations followed by village inhabitants in Denmark in 
first six decades of the seventeenth century, and of their movements. Another 
: shows where 211 persons arrested by Copenhagen authorities came from during 
years 1624-1654. The bulk were from Danish towns and villages and from Norway, 
ly 10 per cent from foreign areas stretching from Finland to France. In the same 
xd it appears that only 111 craftsmen and other “nice burghers” came to Copen- 
n. The book is not easy reading, but it presents in concrete detail much data for 
period that is not available elsewhere. 

versity of California, Los Angeles WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


OR FRED OG FRIDOM I KRIGSTID, 1939-1940. By Halvdan Koht. (Oslo: 
n Norsk Forlag. 1957. Pp. 307.) As a historian, writer, and professor, Halvdan 
t prepared himself for the post of foreign minister with an abundant personal 
vledge of European and American history. He used it all when, from 1936 to 
, he directed Norway's policies toward her neighbors during years of tension, the 
months of war and neutrality, the war in Norway, and exile in London. The con- 
sies over blame for Norway’s occupation have impelled Koht to defend himself, 
the barbs of critics and the smudge left by the Storting investigation of 1945-1946, 
a committee composed of fellow historians, have plagued him. His present work is 
ner self-defense, which avoids repetition (and thus creates confusion) and seeks 
ground. Few doubt Koht’s sincerity in striving to prevent Norway’s entanglement 
rar, and most recognize the constant transgressions of her neutrality by Britain 
France. We do not doubt that the Germans benefited from this same neutrality 
h barred British naval forces from halting shipments of iron ore from Narvik. In 
ty, Koht’s account seems to open the way for accusations of pro-Germanism by 
ng foremost British violations of neutrality while omitting references to Germany. 
r charges that Koht attempts to answer are those of foolish and unwise dependence 
rerman observation of Norway’s neutrality and his failure to heed warnings about 
aan military-naval preparations for invasion. He replies to the first indirectly by 
ing to the advantages gained by Germany from Norwegian neutrality, which 
Id have made Hitler hesitant about destroying a system entirely favoring his plans 
urope. The second charge, bordering on accusations of incompetence, Koht an- 
3 by placing blame on Norwegian diplomats in Berlin, who failed to warn him in 
and on the Swedes for not giving him information from their reports. Sweden and 
»wedes do not emerge “sweetly” from this book. The last, and most difficult, chap- 
‘ell about Koht’s departure from the cabinet in the fall of 1940. Personal jealousies 
petty grudges within the cabinet, fostered by Oscar Torp, and Koht’s weariness 
more than a year of incessant duty, prompted him to ask for a leave, later fol- 
d by resignation. Despite rumors of the time, the British are not blamed; their 
re would have been easier to bear than his own colleagues’ intrigues. Koht’s ac- 
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G. By Hans Hirn. [Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, XLVL] (Helsinki: Suomen 
allinen Seura. 1957. Pp. 475.) Historians interested in eighteenth-century Fin- 


sides of the Gulf of Bothnia as well as printed sources and secondary works. 
entation is exemplary, and the style is clear, sober, and restrained, in the 


a valuable insight into the milieu in which Anders de Bruce lived and worked. 
as descended from a Scottish family that settled in Swedish territory during the 
th century. His father fled Finland during the Great Northern War, and 
born and educated in Sweden. In 1744, he accompanied an uncle to Finland 
ide from trips to Sweden, he spent the rest of his life. From 1748 to 1763 he 
worked with Ehrensvard on new fortifications designed to hold back Russian invasions. 
In 1777, ¡Gustav IH appointed him governor of Nyland and Tavastehus, and he re- 
mained ih this position until his death. During this period, with which the monograph 
is chiefly concerned, Bruce dealt effectively with such problems as roads, manufacturing, 
taxes, schbols, grain shortages, the implementation of land reforms, religious sects, and 
even a rush to emigrate to St. Bartholomew, Sweden’s newly acquired West Indian 
colony. This monograph is a strong argument in favor of the importance of administra- 
tive history both for its own sake and as a way to a better understanding of history 
in a broader sense. In his portrait of an unusually energetic and competent official, 
Hirn has deepened our knowledge of the eighteenth century in Finland and Sweden 
and contributed to further enlightenment on this period in general European history. 

University pf California, Riverside 






Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften. 1956. Pp. xi, 329.) A German translation of the 
earlier doctoral thesis written in Swedish, this study fits into a general consideration of 
the role of the Swedish universities since their beginning. Greifswald, under Swedish 
e an integral part of the Swedish educational system. For a century, 


istrators did not consider it important. In 1666 and 1699 it received 


of Greifswald was not able to compete with better located schools for German-speaking 
students nor could it attract enough Swedish students to influence Sweden deeply. It 
never was able to draw and keep productive scholars. As a result, this fine study be- 
comes in part a “chronicle of small beer.” The improvement begun in the eighteenth 
century came too late and was undone by the Napoleonic wars. Nevertheless the school 
became the academic home of such Swedes as Bengt Lidner and Thomas Torild and of 
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Germans as J. C. Dähnert and Th. H. Gadebusch. There is much detail about the 
ling staff, the curriculum, and the constant struggle to do something with too few 
‘ssors, too few students, and inadequate resources, 

ersity of Southern California Francis J. BOWMAN 


UDOLF WALDEN, 1878~1946. By Einar W. Juva. (Helsinki: Werner Söderström 
‚eyhtö. 1957. Pp. xi, 640.) The subject of this first-rate biography by a leading 
ish historian had a distinguished and many-sided career. Rudolf Walden helped 
dy in developing Finland's paper industry; for two decades (1921-1941) he was 
of a large concern, the Yhtyneet Paperitehtaat Osakeyhtiö. A hard-driving and 
ted entrepreneur, he modernized and expanded the YPO facilities, opened foreign 
cets, and pioneered in worker welfare programs (a paternalism which coupled 
his political conservatism made him a target of leftists). Yet Walden’s first love 
not been business. As a young man he enrolled in the Hamina Cadet School and 
me an officer in the Finnish Guard, In 1902 his military career seemingly came to 
oglorious end when he was dismissed for refusing to serve on a tribunal trying 
ish evaders who had denounced the Russian initiated conscription law as illegal. 
in subsequent years Finland was to make much use of Walden’s military abilities. 
was named chief of the quartermaster’s department during the civil war of 1918 
rose to the rank of major general. He then became minister of war (1918-1919) 
Jaid the foundations of the new republic’s armed forces. In 1931 he was appointed 
newly created council of defense. During the winter war Walden was Manner- 
's liaison officer attached to the government. In March, 1940, he became minister 
cfense, a difficult post that he filled with distinction until a severe stroke incapaci- 
. him in November, 1944. Walden also played an important diplomatic role, taking 
in three highly significant Finnish-Russian peace negotiations—in 1920, 1940, and 
. He spoke Russian fluently and due to a fifteen-year residence in Russia was well 
med on conditions there. Professor Juva has wisely chosen a broad canvas, giving 
ot only a portrait of Walden (charmingly enlivened by glimpses of Walden as 
and, father, and employer) but a political and economic history of his times. 
le the study lacks a formal bibliography, it is well documented with footnotes and 
upon a wide range of published and unpublished sources, the most important be- 
the Walden papers in the YPO archives. It does not diminish the stature of Juva’s 
vement to suggest that his account probably has not emptied the Walden treasury. 
re Mannerheim biographers will want to reexamine the carefully kept notes and 
ıoranda of the marshal’s long-time “friend and counsellor.” Students of Finnish- 
‘rican diplomatic relations, too, should find Walden’s extensive correspondence 
Finland’s wartime minister to Washington, Hj. Procopé, worth probing. 
lelberg College Joen I. KoLEHMAINEN 


MER SEEKRIEG: THE GERMAN NAVY’S STORY, 1939-1945. By Vice Admiral 
drich Ruge. Translated by Commander M. G. Saunders. (Annapolis, Md.: United 
:s Naval Institute. 1957. Pp. xviii, 440. $5.00.) The professed object of this book is 
provide a general picture of naval warfare in the Second World War, to show the 
‘action of sea and land operations, the great effect of naval warfare on land cam- 
os, and the influence of naval strategy on the major decisions of politics and war.” 
author has succeeded admirably in this large undertaking. He has, in fact, ex- 
ed his goal because Der Seekrieg also provides a concise survey of the German 
y from World War I up to 1957. Admiral Ruge is uniquely qualified to write this 
„a Which covers the period of his own career in the Imperial German Navy, the 
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Reichsmarine, and the navy of the German Federal Republic, which he now serves as 
its commanding officer. Thus he writes from wide personal experience and interest, as 
well| as on the basis of much careful research, and his excellent book, packed with 
up-tó-date information on the German Navy, tells many things that have not been told 
elsewhere. The exposition is clear and succinct. Commander Saunders’ readable trans- 
lation is very well done. Der Seekrieg is a major contribution to the naval history of 
World War I. It explains Axis errors, failures, and shortcomings with great candor 
and-+-things considered—objectivity. The author’s forthright expression of his views on 
Allied activities of World War II is interesting, but it should be kept in mind that 
of sti were aimed at winning a war of aggression started by the Axis. Ruge’s 
rvations on wartime leaders are candid but temperate, Of Churchill he says: 

. a strong and resolute man, who ... tended to take too much on his own 
ders.” He says of Hitler: “He failed to see that it was far beyond his capacity to 








e statesman, but remained the revolutionary and the prophet, always more con- 
cern¢d with the unquestioning obedience of his disciples than with the capacity of his 
collaborators.” And elsewhere: “Neither Hitler or Mussolini had any real concept of 
pabilities of seapower—especially the striking force of the air arm of that power.” 
Bethesda, Maryland Roger PINEAU 


V: GERMAN RESETTLEMENT AND POPULATION POLICY, 1939 
1945: A HISTORY OF THE REICH COMMISSION FOR THE STRENGTHENING 
OF GERMANDOM. By Robert L. Koehl. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 
31.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 263. $6.50.) In a con- 
ious examination of one of the branches of Heinrich Himmler’s SS empire, Pro- 
fessor Koehl seeks to analyze Nazi resettlement in World War Y. One can only wel- 
such case studies, which provide the essential building blocks for a reconstruction 
e theory and practice of Hitlerism. And one can only applaud the author's thor- 







different, it is regrettable that he chose not to use such valuable sources as the Himmler 
files and the records of other agencies that were likewise involved in the “resettlement 
business.” Moreover, the isolation of the RKEDV from other bodies dealing with 
population (and depopulation) policy in wartime Germany makes for some segmenta- 
tion lof the evidence and consequently limits the conclusions somewhat. The author 
evinces a keen insight into the operation of the Nazi elite—the complex personal feuds 
overlapping with differences in outlook and predilections, producing interminable 
conflicts and inefficiency—and, more generally, the inherent clash between long-range 
objec ives and wartime needs, resulting in compromises and makeshift arrangements. 
K divides the work of the RKFDV into three phases: essentially, the period of the 
NazilSoviet pact, during which (he feels) the consolidation of Germans from eastern 
and goutheastern Europe along the new borders of the Reich was “quite reasonable”; the 
following year or two, in which, from France to the Crimea, both ambitions and opera- 
tions| were at their peak—a “flashy grandeur [which] concealed insoluble problems” 

and the withdrawal and rout of 1943-1945, when the policy of the RKFDV became “a 
series of desperate stratagems.” While some of the author’s contentions appear to this 
reader as questionable or at least deserving of amplification, this is nonetheless a most 
useful and thorough analysis of a particularly confused, yet very characteristic, aspect of 
Nazi activity. 

Columbia University o ALEXANDER DALLIN 
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NHEARD WITNESS. By Ernst Hanfstaengl. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
. 1957. Pp. 317. $4.95.) “What a book he could write!” Ambassador William Dodd 
l in his diary in March, 1937, when he heard of the disappearance of Hanfstaengl, 
“foreign press chief” and supposedly one of Hitler’s closest confidants since 1923. 
anfstaengl’s book is, like its author, somewhat flamboyant, it is still a very reveal- 
liscussion of the Nazi movement up to 1934, when its author fell from grace. No 
lose to Hitler in the early 1920's, except Kurt Ludecke, has written anything com- 
le, and no one of the few survivors of that circle probably will. Hanfstaengl, 
rard class of 1909, who had spent the war years in this country, met Hitler at 
ich in November, 1922. There is ample testimony elsewhere to his important role 
e party in 1923, as well as to the hostility of old-line party members toward him. 
ie he was neither a major public representative of the movement nor on the inside 
anning the November Putsch, he helped to make Hitler “respectable” to “respect- 
' conservatives and supplied some funds. His enthusiastic impromptu performances 
he piano furnished a sedative for Hitler’s nerves—somewhat as years later Dr. 
: Kersten's massage soothed Himmler, and with similar results, in giving frequent 
ite access to Hitler. Hanfstaengl knew well the other party leaders and the fan- 
> interplay of Rightist groups in Bavaria. Dietrich Eckart and Scheubner-Richter, 
z with Goering, Röhm, and Rosenberg (a perennial foe of Hanfstaengl) are viewed 
tajor early figures. Regrettably, Hanfstaengl tells much less than he could about 
anderground existence of the Nazi party after the failure of the Putsch of 1923. 
view of Hitler’s personality is of course particularly interesting—the oratorical 
1s, the demoniacal pattern of political thought, the sexual maladjustment. Hitler’s 
te dangerousness grew under the influence of the Führer cult, the acquisition of 
power, and the evil genius of Goebbels and was uninhibited after the Rohm purge 
934. Even then, Hitler kept as his intimate circle the old guard from Munich, 
1s Hanfstaengl—men “too stupid to be anything but loyal and too unambitious to 
danger.” Hanfstaeng! stayed on in a dubious position—as he appeared to various 
rican observers in the mid-1930’s—until, fearing for his life, he escaped to Switzer- 
. Something of his subsequent career is included here (see also “Jay Franklin,” 
Catoctin Conversation). These are fascinating memoirs, 
sard University Recap H. PHELPS 


‘ABATE FRANCESCO BONARDI E I SUOI TEMPI: CONTRIBUTO ALLA 
RIA DELLE SOCIETÀ SEGRETE. By Arturo Bersano. [Biblioteca di Storia 
ına Recente, Nuova Serie, Volume I.] (Turin: Deputazione Subalpina di Storia 
ia. 1957. Pp. 373. L. 3,500.) Investigation into the labyrinths of the secret society of 
early nineteenth century is, at best, a frustrating experience and very often a thank- 
task. Consequently, the author is to be doubly admired for having the patience to 
te a lifetime to rummaging in the closets of the secret societies and for publishing 
indings correcting a host of misconceptions long assumed to be fact in the history 
‘aly. Bersano has dissipated the mist that shrouded the life of the abbot Francesco 
ardi, and another hero can take his proper place in the pantheon of the Risorgi- 
to. The abbot typified the avant-garde liberal expecting the millennium for his 
ved Italy from the liberating forces of revolutionary France. He welcomed the in- 
‘rs and for a time represented his district in the Corps Legislatif in Paris. Disillu- 
ed by the failure of Napoleon to create a free Italy, Bonardi turned to conspiracy 
nst the empire. At this point the author develops the most significant part of his 
y, a detailed account of the conspiratorial work of the Adelfi, the Federati, and 
Carbonari in northern Italy, tracing the development of the pro- and anti-Napole- 
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onic forces in the secret societies as well as describing the quasi-masonic character of 
óne land the antimasonic program of another. Bonardi is only one of several acquiring 
new) stature among the patriots of the Risorgimento for conspiratorial activity. More 
important is the fact that much of the credit heretofore given to the Carbonari for the 
events of 1821 in Piedmont is proved to have been misplaced, and the Adelfia and the 
Federazione are raised to their proper position of importance in the Piedmontese under- 
ground of the last century. The appendix includes an excellent discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the Jansenists in Piedmont in the period in question, a fascinating subject and 
one yirtually unknown outside of Piedmont. All in all, the volume augurs well for the 
new series on modern Italy. 

University of Mississippi GEORGE A. CARBONE 


L'AGRICOLTURA IN LOMBARDIA DAL PERIODO DELLE RIFORME AL 
1859:| STRUTTURA, ORGANIZZAZIONE SOCIALE E TECNICA. By Mario Ro- 
mani [Pubblicazióni dell’ Universit. Catolica del’ S. Cuore Nuava Serie, Volume 
| (Milan: Società Editrice “Vita e Pensiero.” 1957. Pp. 287. L. 2,500.) Although 
s here with one of the arcas of Italy most famous for its agriculture, Professor Ro- 







period, and this work is part of his larger plan to study the “natural, psychological, and 
ional elements” of his chosen subject. With immense bibliographical knowledge 
y displayed, he uses both foreign and Italian studies in addition to his own 
extensive research. He easily establishes the importance of agriculture in the life of 
Lombardy, and the significant agricultural (and sociological) differences among the 
areas of plain, hill, and mountain form part of the very organization of his book. The 
picture thus presented is not startling. Indeed, here is the substance of many of our 
standard, if sometimes disembodied, clichés. Yet there are important implications in 
Romanli’s estimate that little change occurred in the number of landowners before 
1796 (although the reduction in ecclesiastical lands was well under way) or that the 
relations between peasant and owner remained largely unchanged until the “eve of 
1848,” Certainly, the book makes clear that Lombard agriculture was neither so techni- 
cally advanced nor so adventurously receptive to new ideas as sometimes pictured. This 
is, however, primarily a manual, which under each chapter and subheading presents a 
carefully organized and clear digest of available information. Such organization dis- 
courages interpretation, and no real effort is made to provide those generalizations 
that would be most helpful to historians. The basic information, carefully documented 
in text and tables, is here, however, and nearly every section has its provocative passages. 
There is real richness in footnotes so extensive as to provide almost an anthology of 
writings on Lombard agriculture, with samples of comments by famous economists, 
historians, and foreign travelers from the cighteenth century to the present. The ap- 
pendix ranges from the heavily statistical to such fascinating tidbits as the topics of the 
Società Patriotitca’s annual prize essay (1778-1796). 

Brandeis University RAYMOND GREW 


IL TITO POPOLARE ITALIANO. By Edith Pratt Howard. Translated by 
Paolo Vittorelli. [Documenti della crisi contemporanea, Number 16.] (Florence: La 
Nuova Italia. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 523. L. 2,300.) Almost like Caesar's Gaul, postwar Italian 
historical production on the modern period may be divided into three parts—the litera- 
ture on Giolitti, socialism, and the Catholic movement—all well-nigh historiographical 
taboos under Fascism, On the first two a long discourse would be necessary; on the 
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Catholic movement, particularly on its most significant political expression before and 
slightly after the so-called “March on Rome,” we now have the diligent and praise- 
worthy work by Edith Pratt Howard on Don Sturzo’s Popular party. Proper and in- 
teresting as the fact is that a fine study written in English on an Italian historical sub- 
ject should be available in Italian, it is a source of some wonder that the English- 
reading scholar should have it first in this form. It is hoped that a bold American 
publisher will soon do it in the original. There has been no dearth of studies on political 
Catholicism, as the useful review article by Guido Verucci (in the Rivista Storica 
Italiana, LXVII [1956], 447-510, 620-69) shows. The fact is, however, that the only 
full-fledged history of the Italian Popular party has thus far been the officious presenta- 
tion by Stefano Jacini, though two new works have recently been announced by the 
Italian presses. Mrs, Pratt Howard’s book has indeed filled a gap. Moreover, she has 
done so with a research apparatus and documentation that are as impressive as her ap- 
proach and treatment are fair. It certainly would require—and deserve—more than this 
brief note to do her study real justice, Be it sufficient here to point out that Mrs. Pratt 
Howard has given her work true historical dimension both in chronological depth and 
in European background. When, in the second part of the book, she enters the “dark 
forest” of Italian politics during the years 1919-1922, she does not lose her way by 
leaping into polemical marshes or by seeking to chop down all of the partisan trees, A 
political party such as Don Sturzo founded and guided in pre-Fascist Italy was bound 
to be at the same time powerful and delicate, yet not so powerful as to be able “to go 
it alone” toward its “democratic” goal or so delicate as to be easily broken merely by 
the non-“Christian” drive of its chief political opponents. If, as Mrs. Pratt Howard 
suggests, the PPI did not commit the “errors” of Socialists and Liberals it was never- 
theless almost bound to fall prey to some of the very forces that constituted its strength. 
Don Sturzo himself was perhaps always torn by the antinomies inherent to Italian 
politics and hierarchical policy not less than by his inseparable personal-political and 
sacerdotal duties. Ultimately, unlike anything that might foreseeably befall its now al- 
most “hegemonic” successor, Italian Christian Democracy, the unlucky political “par- 
ent,” the PPI, fell victim, as Mrs. Pratt Howard rightly concludes, between the two 
stools, which came to be its abandonment by the hierarchy of the Church and the fear- 
ful violence of the triumphant Fascist state seeking to turn even the Church’s spiritual 
mission into an instrumentum regni. 

New York University A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


ODRODZENIE I REFORMACJA W POLSCE [Renaissance and Reformation in 
Poland]. Volume I, (Warsaw: State Publishing House for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Historical Institute. 1956. Pp. 275. Zt. 42.) The Protestant Reformation in 
Poland has, in recent years, been the object of a revived interest on the part of Polish 
historians, The journal Reformacja w Polsce was ably edited by Professor Stanistaw 
Kot from 1921 to 1939 (Volumes I to X). Its continuation after the war, edited by a com- 
mittee of Professors Bartel, Barycz, and Szeruda, did not appear until 1953. Volume XI 
was a modest fascicle, but Volume XII (1956) was a substantial book of 460 pages. At 
that point a decision was made to broaden the field of interest by including the Renais- 
sance in Poland, and the present volume is edited by the earlier committee with two 
additional members. The variety in the subjects treated by the various authors would 
indicate that the interest in the period is broad and imaginative. There are six major 
articles, two shorter notices, five substantial reviews, and a chronicle of professional 
events in Poland. In the first article, “The Beginnings of the Reform Movement in 
Little Poland,” Barycz contends that the area around Cracow, especially the university, 
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more active in the reform movement than has hitherto been thought. He finds 
* that the reform was particularly welcomed by the peasantry and the artisan class, from 
which, he points out, the early intellectual leaders of the movement arose. This in- 

tual aspect of the early movement may explain why Calvinism was so congenial 
to the Polish Protestants. In the second article, by Kazimierz Lepszy and Anna Ka- 
i on “The Origins and the Program of the Radical Wing of the Fratres polons,” 
the) authors stress the economic and class factors in the movement and insist that the 
working classes used the Reformation as an instrument against the feudality. It is a 
little confusing to find Calvinism here depicted as the faith of the nobility, and Arian- 
that is, a professedly rationalistic faith, as the choice of the artisan and peasant 
classes. Wactaw Urban, in his article, “The Fate of the Fratres poloni from the Racovian 
Synod (1569) to Their Expulsion from Poland (1662),” finds over two hundred Arian 
communes, mostly in Little Poland. Strangely enough he finds that a majority of the 
members of these communistic groups were bourgeois. The author admits his puzzle- 
ment Janusz Tazbir develops an explanation of “The Struggle against the Fratres 
poloni during the Reformation.” The Brothers were attacked by both Catholics and 
Protestants, at first without the help of the state, as rationalists; later the then domi- 
nant| Catholic hierarchy used all the agencies of church and state to extirpate the 
“heretics.” Without the help of the secular arm the attack had to be a propaganda 
campaign. When church and state were again at one, all means could be used to rid 
the country of the hated dissidents. These studies represent a great amount of scholarly 
work, and the sources have been thoroughly combed for what they could yield. It is 
not vay to wonder if this class struggle approach may not hide as much as it reveals. 





University of Colorado S. H. Tomson 


MOSCOW AND EAST ROME: A POLITICAL STUDY OF THE RELATIONS 
OF CHURCH AND STATE IN MUSCOVITE RUSSIA. By William K. Medlin. 
[Etudes d’histoire économique, politique et sociale, Number 1.] (Geneva: Librairie E. 
Droz. |1952. Pp. xv, 17-252.) When the Russians accepted Christianity from Constanti- 
nople in a.p. 987 they also adopted the Byzantine system of close cooperation between 
civil rulers and Orthodox hierarchs. By painstaking research Dr. Medlin has proved 
that not only did the actions of Russian princes and prelates conform to the Greek 
pattern but also the very language of the ecclesiastics at state ceremonies derived from 
Byzantine sources. Indeed, so thorough was the Russian schooling in Orthodoxy that 
when at the Council of Florence the Greeks accepted papal jurisdiction, the Russians 
turned | against their mentors with the conviction that Moscow—the “Third Rome”— 
was the sole abode of the true faith. After the fall of Constantinople the Russian auto- 
crats, vho were the only independent Orthodox rulers, assumed the role of universal 
= of Orthodoxy that the Greek emperors had previously performed. The Mus- 
covite rulers continued to follow the Byzantine pattern and to quote Greek precedents 
when supporting the church against heretics and protecting its lands, Indeed, when the 
Russians encountered the pressure of the Catholic West they turned again to the 
Greeks for theological support. In the seventeenth century, however, the Russian version 
of Greek theocracy broke down. A series of weak rulers permitted strong church- 
men tolassert themselves, with the result that Patriarch Nikon finally claimed pre- 
eminence over the civil power. Tsar Alexis, faced with this challenge, had the trouble- 
some hierarch deposed. This episode left the church vulnerable, and a few decades 
later it felt the violent hand of Peter the Great, the most un-Orthodox of the tsars, The 
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author’s conclusion, which he effectively supports, is that the Byzantine system worked 
well in Russia and that disaster befell the Russian church when it departed from it. 
Duke University Joun SHELTON CURTISS 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION: A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN RADICALISM. By 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. (London: Cassell and Company. 1957. Pp. xiii, 369. 25s.) This 
book says nothing that is fundamentally new about the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment in the nineteenth century, nor does it pretend to do so; but it says what is old 
very well indeed, in fact, as well as it has ever been said in English in a work of com- 
parable scope, Beginning with Radishchev at the end of the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Yarmolinsky leaves his story with the disintegration of the People’s Will in the years 
immediately after 1881. His method is primarily narrative, but, in a movement where 
action was always considered the end of theory, narrative by right deserves a prominent 
position, and Yarmolinsky has told his story in extremely lively and lucid fashion. The 
climax of interest is, naturally enough, the “going-to-the-people” movement and the 
terroristic activities of the People’s Will in the 1870's. Here for the English-language 
public the comparison with David Footman’s Red Prelude is inevitable; Yarmolinsky 
has turned in a performance which, if it is less rich in dramatic detail, is better balanced 
in its treatment of revolutionary theory and in the broader historical perspective given 
to the story. Interwoven with the narrative is a good deal of subtle characterization of 
personalities and intellectual trends. Particularly well done are the sketches of Radish- 
chev, Herzen, the members of the Petrashevskii circle, Chernyshevskii, and Pisarev. 
These characterizations are always succinct but exactly in focus, the product of much 
more work and reflection than the effortlessness of the presentation betrays, Yarmolin- 
sky has drawn on a large body of material, much of it scattered throughout a wide 
range of Russtan periodicals, which, if it is not exhaustive, is very full indeed. In 
addition it includes a few items which will no doubt be new even to the specialist, 
such as the American careers of two members of the People’s Will, Hartmann and 
Degaev. This is an excellent piece of high-level popularization that will bring pleasure 
and enlightenment to the nonspecialist reader and will no doubt prove a useful addition 
to the reading in courses on modern Russian history. 

Harvard University Martin MALIA 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY AND THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. By David T. Cattell. 
[University of California Publications in International Relations, Volume 5.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1957. Pp. x, 204. $3.00.) Since the London Non-Interven- 
tion Committee was the most important vehicle of Soviet diplomatic activity during 
the Spanish Civil War, Mr. Cattell’s book deals principally with the history of this 
committee. Its proceedings are carefully traced from August, 1936, through late 1938. 
During more than half of this period Soviet Russia sold munitions and supplied food 
and medicines to the Republic, and throughout the period Russia tried by a variety of 
diplomatic methods to press England and France to take a firmer attitude toward the 
far more massive intervention of the Fascist powers on behalf of Franco. Of the princi- 
pal member nations on the committee, three (Portugal, Italy, and Germany) were 
openly backing the forces of General Franco, while, through the nonintervention 
formula, France hoped to avoid a European war and England hoped for a Nationalist 
victory which would still not leave Franco a mere satellite of the Axis. Thus Cattell is 
in the dificult position of writing soberly about some of the most hypocritical and 
evasive diplomacy in recent history. Eventually he points out many of the inadequacies 
of the committee’s statements, yet his own judgment seems at times to be misled by 
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eir verbiage. He states that in the “battle of recriminations” during October and 
ovember of 1936 “the Soviet Union emerged the worst” because its own worldwide 
ionage network failed to uncover concrete evidence of Fascist violations and because 
it had to rely on incomplete and inaccurate reports of the Republican government. At 
e same time, he says, the Italians were able to satisfy the committee that the Soviet 
er Kuban was carrying munitions as well as food and medical supplies to Spain. 
ctually, the unloading of Italian and German planes, tanks, munitions, and personnel 
in Spanish and Portuguese ports during these months was repeatedly attested to by cor- 
ndents of the best American, English, and French newspapers. Portuguese and Na- 
ionalist radio stations were also boasting of this aid. If in the meetings of the Non- 
tervention Committee the Soviet representative could not get England and France 
recognize the evidence of their own reporters and of pro-Franco radio stations, what 
wpuld have been the point of introducing evidence from the Soviet Secret Service? 
en Cattell writes that “most of the charges [against Italy, Germany, and Portugal] 
were easily repudiated for lack of substantiating evidence,” he appears to take at face 
value the judgment of a committee which proved repeatedly its desire to shield Hitler 
d Mussolini while accepting Italian evidence against the Soviets, A comparison of the 
present book with contemporary journalistic reports and with the Toynbee Survey of 
ational Affairs left this reviewer feeling that the earlier accounts were just as 
plete and better interpretations. 
Wellesley College GABRIEL JACKSON 
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URDS, TURKS, AND ARABS: POLITICS, TRAVEL, AND RESEARCH IN 


NORTH-EASTERN IRAQ, 1919-1925. By C. J. Edmonds. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xiii, 457. $6.75.) From 1918 to 1926, the fate of the former 
O an province of Mosul was of vital concern to the Turks, the British, and the 
Iraqi Arabs, as well as to the Kurds who formed a majority of its population. Mr. Ed- 
monds, a British political officer who played a responsible part in the events, has written 
an account of the Mosul question as he saw it. The framework of the book is a memoir 
of the author's career in Iraqi Kurdistan in 1919 and from 1922 to 1925. The author 
has |superimposed upon his narrative detailed descriptions of the geography of the dis- 
tricts in which he served, the organization, traditions, and history of the Kurds in the 
same districts, and his archaeological explorations. The book is not a comprehensive 
study of the Kurds or of the Mosul question. The material on the Kurds, however, 
contains much that is new and important. The author’s account of the way in which 
the Kurds were held under British influence and induced to adhere to Iraq provides a 
long:needed supplement to the existing literature on the formation of Iraq. Most studies 
of this period in Iraqi history have been written on the assumption that only the Arabs 
mattered. The official reports do little more than outline the main events in Kurdistan, 
and |the “old Kurd hands,” unlike their counterparts among the Arabs, have been 
slow) to publish memoirs, No major theses are developed, but Edmonds does make a 
few judgments, the most important of which is that “the appointment of Sir John 
Salmpnd [to the Iraq Command in October, 1922] came only just in time to save 
Iraq; we were on the run and, had the wilayet of Mosul been lost, Baghdad and Basra 
alone could hardly have made a viable state.” The events described in the book support 
the judgment, but they also indicate that Edmonds and the other Kurdish “politicals” 
contributed quite as much to the formation of the kingdom of Iraq. 

University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 
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A HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT: BEING THE STORY OF 
MUSLIM STRUGGLE FOR THE FREEDOM OF HIND-PAKISTAN, 1707-1947. 
Volume I, 1707-1831. (Karachi: Board of Editors. 1957. Pp. xili, 630. Rs, 25.) On the 
initiative of the Pakistan government, a group of Pakistani scholars have undertaken a 
four-volume history of the Muslims in India from the death of Aurangzib in 1707 to 
the independence of Pakistan in 1947. The first volume, now published, covers the 
period 1707-1831, when Mughul power declined and when Muslim princes like 
Ahmad Shah, Nadir Shah, Haider ‘Ali, and Tipu Sultan struggled for power with 
Mahrattas, Sikhs, and Britons. The volume concludes with a study of Muslim intel. 
lectual reactions to Muslim decline and British ascendancy as discerned in the ideas 
and-activity of Shah Waliullah and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid (with whose death in 1831 
the volume ends). The purpose of the history is to give a “truer perspective of the 
Muslim attitudes and activities” than hitherto has appeared. But can a “freedom move- 
ment,” the signs of a new nation and a new culture, be discerned in the years 1707- 
18317? Certainly the activities of Muslim princes in preserving the Mughul empire or 
establishing their own kingdoms represented personal or Muslim imperialism rather 
than a freedom movement, and the attempt to impose a nationalistic interpretation on 
this history does not work satisfactorily. The Muslim defeat at Plassey is well handled, 
but other parts of the book suffer, sources are neglected or misused, and dubious in- 
terpretations appear, For example, the Mahrattas become a robber nation, leaving be- 
hind a trail of atrocities; the Muslim Nadir Shah is excused for the massacre and 
pillage of Delhi; Muslim enemies are painted in dark colors. In one place, British 
troops are described, on James Mill's authority, as having committed “unbridled 
cruelty on the young and old, women and children alike.” Mill was misunderstood, 
for he mentioned nothing of these cruelties and in describing this event doubted that 
anything but the usual practices of war had occurred. Further, in the interpretation of 
British policy toward the Muslims, a dubious generalization appears: “From Clive to 
Mountbatten we can trace the clear stream of pro-Hindu and anti-Muslim policy of the 
British in India.” This is difficult. A possible source of the freedom movement lies in 
the work of Waliullah and Sayyid Ahmad, but are these men rightly interpreted? The 
volume claims that the spirit of Waliullah’s political thought “belongs to the modern 
world.” Yet, the author soon reveals, Waliullah was a “medieval scholar,” using me- 
dieval terms to compare his corrupt age to the Roman and Sassanid kingdoms before 
Mohammed. Waliullah and Sayyid Ahmad acted like medieval reformers urging a 
return to the civic and religious purity of Islam; they might represent the background 
but hardly the spirit of modern national freedom. Beyond these men, the volume treats 
Muslim culture and ideas insufficiently. Elphinstone’s Account of Caubul is more com- 
plete. Indeed, while the volume is useful in giving the Pakistani viewpoint, it must, 
considering typographical errors, jumbled dates, and doubtful generalizations, be used 
with care. 

Bowdoin College Grorce D. Bearcr, Jr. 


BIOGRAPHY OF KUNWAR SINGH AND AMAR SINGH. By K. K. Datta. 
[Historical Researches Series, Volume 1.] (Patna, India: K. P. Jayaswal Research In- 
stitute. 1957. Pp. xii, 231, iv. Rs. 6.) It is inevitable that the history of the British Raj 
in India should be rewritten by Indian historians, It is also understandable that events 
which British and other historians have described as “the Indian Mutiny” should in 
- Indian hands become part of “the Indian Freedom Movement” Dr. K. K. Datta calls 
attention to the exploits of the brothers Kunwar and Amar Singh, who maintained 
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unbroken resistance to British pressure in Bihar over a two-year span (1857-1859). He 
suce y demonstrates the heroism and chivalry of the aged but agile Kunwar, 
Rajput zamindar, who at all times during his desperate struggle protected European 
civilians from violence. He also proves that the movement was much more than a 
mere mutiny of sepoys and included the people at large. Villagers who had seen no 
service! as sepoys comprised a high percentage of the popular Rajput's force, More im- 
- portant, as the British themselves constantly complained, the people consistently af- 
forded) intelligence, aid, comfort, and transportation in terms of draft animals and 
river bpats to the Singh brothers’ forces while they denied these things to the British. 
Datta's| analysis of the causes of the movement is most happy. Deep-seated discontent 
against! the British Raj in some sectors of the population was the major cause. The 
reasons, for this discontent were interference with old beliefs, the activities of Christian 
missionaries, emphasis upon English-language education in India, inquiries into the 
caste and professions of the people of Patna, the quarantine of a Muslim pilgrim ship 
bound for Mecca, and the Resumption policy (Lapse). Datta properly submerges the 
matter f greased cartridges, so ee featured in general histories of India, to 





is a description and an analysis of the ten years of Indian constitutional development 
since the country became independent in 1947. The principal sources used are the de- 
bates of the Constituent Assembly that drew up the Constitution, the Constitution it- 
self, and the judicial decisions that have been made on some of the more controversial 
articles df the Constitution. Ten topics are treated: the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, onal liberty and preventive detention, fundamental rights, freedom of trade, 
the directive principles of state policy, separation of powers and delegation of legislative 
powers, the real and nominal head of the executive, Indian federalism, the elections, 
and India and the family of nations. The Constituent Assembly, while it drew heavily 
on British, American, Canadian, Australian, and Irish constitutional experience and 
precedents, also incorporated many fundamental ideas based entirely on the Indian 
background. The result is a most interesting synthesis. Americans interested in con- 
stitutional history will of course find pleasure and profit in comparing these ten years 
in India with our own experiences from 1787 to 1797. The importance of the subjects 
treated in this book, however, are of much greater significance for Americans than the 
interest they arouse in students of legal and constitutional history. Too few Americans 
today realize that the triumph of this form of government in India is not inevitable. 
Two formidable alternatives may test the permanency of the Indian Constitution: Com- 
munism ór a return to a native pre-British political system. The maintenance of the 
form of government described in this book is of great importance not only for the 
United States but for the entire free world. Unfortunately this book will not directly 
help the average American to realize the importance of constitutional developments in 
India, use of the way it is written. The first seven chapters read much like articles 
in law reviews. In fact, some of this material has been published in that form. The 
three concluding chapters, particularly the one on Indian federalism will, however, ap- 
peal: to bath specialists and laymen. Probably the best that can be hoped for is that 
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many educators, newspapermen, broadcasters, and magazine writers will read this 
beok and inform the public about Indian constitutional development and its significance 
for Americans. 

Western Reserve University Donato Grove BARNES 


THE UNION OF BURMA: A STUDY OF THE FIRST YEARS OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. By Hugh Tinker. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 424. $6.75.) The 
purpose of this book, written by a historian of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of London, is to survey the principal developments in Burma 
since she gained her independence in 1948. Although there are many gaps in this study, 
the work—following a concise opening chapter that summarizes the historical back- 
ground prior to independence—provides information on politics, the development of 
Pyidawtha or the welfare state, current changes in government administration, culture 
and religion, education, agriculture, trade, industry, labor, defense, and foreign rela- 
tions. The author discusses the two rather important aspects of postwar Burma that 
have commanded the attention of historians and economists: the formation of a socialist- 
welfare state by an underdeveloped nation desirous of achieving rapid industrialization 
and national self-sufficiency and the foreign policy of youthful Burma, with her earnest 
endeavor to be disassociated from both power blocs, thus achieving neutralism. 
Throughout the text one is aware that here is a nation trying to bring about a dynamic 
alternative to Communism in all aspects of national welfare. A brief section gives 
biographical information on prominent men and women of Burma, followed by a 
bibliography and index. 

Library of Congress Ceci Hoss 


PIONEER PEASANT COLONIZATION IN CEYLON: A STUDY IN ASIAN 
AGRARIAN PROBLEMS. By B. H. Farmer. With a foreword by Lord Soulbury. 
[Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. xxvii, 387. $8.80.) Historians with or without a 
special interest in modern Asia will find much of value in this excellent “frontier” 
study, which deals with a quite different type of settlement and a different ‚sort of 
pioneer from those of the American West. It is perhaps not generally realized that by 
tropical standards nearly two thirds of Ceylon is today a dry and derelict zone. A 
thousand years ago this upland scems to have been an advanced and flourishing area, 
watered by an impressive system of reservoirs and channels. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century there has been discussion as to whether and how this zone might 
be made to prosper once again. Early in the 1930’s, the colonial government of Ceylon 
initiated a program of reclamation and undertook the necessary clearing operations, 
irrigation works, and other preparatory measures before cultivators were moved in 
from the overcrowded southwestern corner of the island. The colonization movement 
attained sizable dimensions after 1948, under the sponsorship of the new Dominion 
government. By the end of 1953 about 90,000 persons (colonists plus their families) had 
been settled on an estimated 118,000 acres. Farmer reports that the average income of 
these colonists is significantly higher than that in their former home villages. In at least 
half of the colonies, as a matter of fact, the original settlers have been taking advantage 
of their improved economic status by giving out land to crop-sharers on a fifty-fifty 
basis. If this trend continues, Farmer fears, the agrarian problems of the wet zone will 
eventually reproduce themselves in the newly opened areas. On the one hand, there is 
great pressure from peasants who wish to be selected for resettlement. On the other 


, the colonization program has been and remains a very costly affair for the gov- 

ent. A geographer by profession, Farmer has greatly enriched his treatment by 

drawing on relevant historical materials, utilizing the contributions of social and eco- 
c analysts of Ceylon, and comparing the Ceylonese experiment with similar 

ventures in a whole series of countries from the Sudan to the Philippines. 

Bombay, India DantzL THORNER 
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GENESIS OF THE MEIJI GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN, 1868-1871. By Robert A. 
Wilso . [University of California Publications in History, Volume LVL] (Berkeley: 
Univ sity of California Press. 1957. Pp. iv, 149. $3.00.) This monograph is strictly for 
the specialist. It presents a description of the series of experimental governmental forms 
that followed in rapid succession after the overthrow of the Tokugawa Shogunate in 
1868. The account ends with the abolition of autonomous feudal rule three years later 
and thus stops far short of the emergence of the permanent form of the Meiji govern- 
ment. The work assumes that the reader possesses a knowledge of the background and 
seems ¡to contain a clutter of minute details and esoteric Japanese terms. But the 
monograph has far broader significance and value than might appear at first glance. 
The author succeeds in showing that amid the kaleidoscopic changes in governmental 
e the principal members of the ruling oligarchy never lost sight of their fixed 
goal was to make Japan quickly into a strong national state, for which the 
destruction of feudalism and the concentration of power in a new central government 
were the prime requisites. Although some of the changes in governmental organization 
repr a random trial-and-error process, most of them—after the initial harsh 
disposal [of the Tokugawa—are shown to have represented astutely subtle maneuverings 
by which the remaining feudal interests were jockeyed out of power and the central 
authority was strengthened with the maximum of finesse and the minimum of conflict. 
The author has based his work primarily on the standard Japanese compilations of the 
source materials of this period and on the accounts of the principal Japanese authorities. 
He has done a conscientious and meticulous job with materials which, because of their 
volume and linguistic difficulty, are only now beginning to be tapped systematically by 
the new generation of American scholars. He has corrected in several particulars the 
important but long-outdated pioneering studies of W. W. McLaren. 

Ohio State University Kazuo Kawar 









THE KOREA KNOT: A MILITARY-POLITICAL HISTORY. By Carl Berger. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. Pp. 206. $5.00.) This slim vol- 
ume provides a narrative of recent international conflict over Korea. Beginning with 
the 1943 o Declaration in which the United States pledged support for Korean 
independ ce “in due course,” the familiar story of mounting tensions, war, and uneasy 
, truce is traced through the Geneva Conference of 1954. While the title states that this is 
a military- litical history, politics are emphasized. Indeed, discussion of the Korean 
War is confined mainly to an outline of' General Douglas MacArthur’s strategy. The 
combatants| are seen dimly, if at all. A further limitation is that the narrative focuses 
on the erican role in the Korean fracas. Relatively little space is devoted to the 
activities of¡the Koreans, Chinese, or Russians. Unlike some volumes dealing with the 
subject, thislis not a political tract. The account is objective. The discussion, for example, 
oversial events as the American decision to intervene in Korea and the 
recall of MacArthur is balanced and based on all available data. Such impartiality 
recommends the book to the general reader. The specialist, however, will find little that 
is new. The|volume is in reality a chronology drawn from widely distributed English- 
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language sources. This is not a criticism of shortcomings in the author's research. It is 
too early to write a thorough study of the Korean story. 
North Carolina State College Burton F. BEERS 


UNITED STATES 


THE FRONTIER MIND: A CULTURAL ANALYSIS OF THE KENTUCKY 
FRONTIERSMAN. By Arthur K. Moore. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 
1957. Pp. x, 264. $5.00.) This is an interesting and provocative book, but the author’s 
thesis and interpretations neither satisfy nor convince the reader. Moore deals only with 
society in Kentucky, but his interpretations are geared to the whole of the American 
frontier. He never seems to realize that studies of other frontier areas might show a 
different cultural development. The author, a professor of English at the University of 
Kentucky, never clearly defines the frontier, Picturing Kentucky as a mythological 
paradise—the Garden of Eden—he paints the frontiersmen as crude, individualistic, 
irresponsible, dogmatic, bigoted, and anti-intellectual. But he never portrays the social, 
religious, and political life of the people. He relies largely on the exaggerated, “tall tale,” 
type of sources and never gets down to reality. Hence the picture of frontier society is 
not only incomplete but also inaccurate. Moore criticizes the “buckskin hero” of the 
frontier as pictured by the romantic writers—Cooper, Simms, et al. In doing this he sets 
up a straw man who can be easily knocked down. He himself never analyzes the 
frontier mind but merely criticizes the analyses made by others. He both rejects and 
contradicts the frontier hypothesis enunciated by Frederick Jackson Turner. He attributes 
the general acceptance of the Turner thesis to a blatant, boastful national patriotism. 
Moore is not exactly at home in this area. He fails to grasp the meaning of many sig- 
nificant documents and happenings in American history, the Proclamation Line of 1763 
and the laws of primogeniture and entail, for instance. Hence his historical judgments 
are sometimes wide of the mark. His statement that “There remains today no burning 
interest in the Civil War except among a group of southern partisans...” calls to mind 
the numerous Civil War Roundtables in the North and the brilliant writings of Bruce 
Catton on the Civil War. Again, the author seems unaware of the vigorous controversy 
in the historical profession about Turner’s views; at least, he ignores it. Moore writes 
with zest and conviction. He lectures the historians in their own field and accuses them 
of exaggerating the contributions made by the American West to cultural progress. He 
can “discover no valid excuse for the widespread pretense that America somehow pro- 
duced her own intellectual capital” except “ignorance, tact, or plain chauvinism.” It is 
to be hoped that such a challenge will lead to broader investigations in the field of 
frontier cultural life that will give better balanced interpretations of the subject. 
University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 


THE HISTORIE OF TRAVELL INTO VIRGINIA BRITANIA (1612). By Wil- 
liam Strachey. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Virginia Freund. [Hakluyt Society Pub- 
lications, Second Series Number CIII] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xxxii, 221. $7.50.) In the carly summer of 1610 Secretary William Strachey arrived 
in Virginia with the other new officials who had survived the wreck of the Sea Venture 
and spent the winter in Bermuda. His vivid account of the disaster, circulated among 
members of the Virginia Company, inspired an official request that he prepare for the 
company a detailed report on the colony. During the year of his Virginia residence he 
made notes for the report and after his return to London began to assemble materials 
from other accounts, presumably with the purpose of writing a definitive history. The 
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dos was never finished. For some unknown personal reason he prepared, late in 1612, 
sales Catograph or Draught” and presented copies to the Earl of Northumberland 
Sir Allen Apsley; six years later a third copy was presented to Sir Francis Bacon. 
e three manuscripts—in that order—are now in the Princeton University Library, the 
cian Library, and the British Museum. Although Strachey’s faith in Virginia’s 
future was comparable to Hakluyt’s, his realistic view of conditions in the colony con- 
trasted sharply with promotional propaganda. The report was ignored until 1849, when 
the Hakluyt Society published the Bacon manuscript with editorial notes by R. H. 
Major. This new edition, prepared by Louis B. Wright and Virginia Freund, is based 
on! the Percy manuscript recently given to Princeton University. Originally, this copy 
was the most carefully prepared of the three, and it is here edited with comparable care. 
Major’s notes are combined with additional information from new research, and 
Strachey, his work, and his Virginia are presented with unobtrusive skill. When the 
reader needs help, there is a note to answer his question or to explain why there is no 
answer, And yet, Strachey is permitted to speak for himself whenever he is clearly 
intelligible. This is, in short, one of the best editorial achievements I have ever seen. 
Colonial Williamsburg JANE CARSON 


ARTHUR DOBBS, ESQUIRE, 1689-1765, SURVEYOR-GENERAL OF IRE- 
, PROSPECTOR AND GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA. By Desmond 
Clarke. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1957. Pp. 232. $6.00.) “Most 
situations are impossible,” wrote A. J. Morrison in the South Atlantic Quarterly in 
1917. With that epigram he brilliantly summed up the career of Arthur Dobbs as gov- 
or of North Carolina, so savagely portrayed by William L. Saunders in that colony’s 
Records (introductions, Volumes V-VT). Arthur. Dobbs’s family moved to Carrickfergus 
nty Antrim in 1599. By 1689, when Dobbs was born, his family was established 
gentry, and Dobbs became high sheriff of Antrim, mayor of Carrickfergus, member 
of ithe Irish parliament, friend of Walpole, surveyor-general of Ireland, and, finally, 
governor of North Carolina (1753-1765). Cut off from positions of great power by the 
cir tances of his birth, Dobbs worked actively in the area reserved for friends of 
those in power. Dobbs escapes the charge of being a mere sycophant because his think- 
ing and writing were critical of the status quo. While he supported the government in 
Ireland, he argued against the disabilities imposed upon Ireland’s economy by law and 
cir¢éumstance. A firm believer in empire, he was critical of the lax attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward the American colonies and toward the threat of the French in North 
erica. Because of his imperial view, both in Ireland and America he found himself 
in bpposition to what became patriotic, and therefore correct, causes, even though his 
views, especially with regard to the navigation laws, were more liberal than the times 
would allow. And so his successes became failures. It is almost as though it were a 
failure of the times as well as of the man. He lacked neither energy nor intelligence— 
his! situation was always impossible. Desmond Clarke, librarian of the Royal Dublin 
Society (of which Dobbs was a founder), has utilized materials in the United Kingdom 
as well as published and unpublished sources in North Carolina for this first book- 
length portrait of Dobbs. It is an intelligent, perceptive portrait. This is true despite the 
curtous fact that Clarke fails on all the little tests of historical scholarship—accurate 
qudtation, careful citation, use of the latest researches, exploitation of all available 
sources—and adds little to our understanding of Ireland or North Carolina. Dobbs 
emerges as a real and believable person—maybe that seems impossible, but that is the 
situation. 
Institute of Early American History and Culture Lawrence W. TOWNER 
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SWEDISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN FREEDOM 1776-1783. Vol- 
ume II. By Amandus Johnson. [The Swedes in America 1638-1938, Part VIIL] (Phila- . 
delphia: Swedish Colonial Foundation. 1957. Pp. xvi, 463. $10.00.) This second volume 
of Dr. Johnson’s study of Swedish personal and professional participation in the Ameri- 
can Revolution gives us in 224 pages the available material on the individuals who 
served in the American, French, and Dutch services. It includes 248 persons with service 
records, plus 41 who may have been Swedes and 159 who may have served. Fifty-eight 
pages are devoted to the forty-nine who served under the English flag. The most 
valuable parts of the volume are the reports and “lists af merits” of Swedish participants, 
in which fourteen officers give accounts of their terms of service and experiences. A 
“Journal,” the letters of Creutz, Swedish ambassador to France, concerning the Swedes 
in French service, and the correspondence of Gustavus II and Madame de Boufflers 
about the American War complete the volume. There are few criticisms to make: 
Nordenborg was captured by the Russians in 1809, not in 1789; a few misprints such 
as 1951 for 1751 are readily adjusted. The translations maintain a high standard. The 
value of the work is great. It accumulates the details from sources as variant as the 
records of Swedish churches, the accounts of prize agents in French and English ports, 
the commissions issued at Gothenburg, Stockholm, Brest, or Amsterdam, and the 
death lists of naval hospitals and ships’ bays. From the pens of Swedish participants, 
we have new insights on the Savannah and Yorktown campaigns and sharply etched 
vignettes of the Battle of the Saints. This has been a Herculean task, accomplished as a 
labor of love. Dr. Johnson has succeeded in putting students of the American Revolu- 
tion, and in this volume especially students of its naval aspect, deeply in his debt. 
University of Southern California Francis J, BowMAN 


WASHINGTON AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Esmond Wright. 
[Teach Yourself History Series.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1957. Pp. 192. 
$2.50.) Each volume in this series attempts “by way of a biography of a great man to 
open up a significant historical theme.” Here, without documentation and in less than 
two hundred pages, is an attempt to portray Washington against the breakup of the 
British empire and the establishment of the new American nation. Familiar with recent 
research, Professor Wright, of the University of Glasgow, presents a lifelike Washing- 
ton, placed in the pattern of his time. There are occasional slips: for example “Jacky” 
Custis dies twice in this book, five years apart, and the “Warren” Tavern becomes here 
the “White Horse” Tavern. There are sometimes inaccurate generalizations: Wash- 
ington was almost certainly more of a “revolutionary” than Wright recognizes, and 
Hamilton’s was not a major influence in drafting the Constitution. Yet this is an 
amazingly accurate volume; with Valcour Island, Howe in 1777, the “Conway Cabal,” 
the general strategy of the war, the political climate in Great Britain, this author is 
more accurate than some of our own recent writers, A lively style (“Philadelphia . . . 
where piety marched with profit”), real insight into the major problems facing both 
antagonists in the struggle, and understanding of the personality and character of 
Washington are combined in this extraordinarily fine study. 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland Raren ApamMs Brown 


THE BOOKS OF A NEW NATION: UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LICATIONS, 1774-1814. By ]. H. Powell. [Publications of the A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Fellowship in Bibliography.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. 
Pp. 170. $4.50.) This is the first book to trace the evolution of “the United States in 
Congress assembled” and of the national government under the Constitution in terms 
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f their publications, down to 1814. Official publications reveal the administrative 
achinery and how it functioned, as Mr. Powell points out, but less about political 
rinciples than he implies, except for a few unique revolutionary documents. He 
valuates the nineteenth-century compilers of government documentary lists, with 
ial tribute to the versatile A. W. Greely, whose work was more thorough than that 
f some of the professional bibliographers. In his three chapters Powell discusses the 
ficial publications of the Continental Congress, First and Second; the Federal Con- 
fention and the new government of the United States to 1800; and the United States, 
800~1814. We learn that the authoritative phrase “Published by Order of the Congress” 
as used so freely during the Revolution that it is often difficult to distinguish between 
a bona fide document and a reprint; likewise, after 1789 numerous irregular printings 
r Congress by various printers complicate the task of the bibliographer and may lead 
e unwary historian astray. The author summarizes the problems involved in identify- 
ing the early drafts and printed issues of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
stitution. He also surveys the successive printers for the government and the 
uliar conditions arising from separate printing arrangements made by the Senate 
d the House of Representatives. The National Archives has yielded valuable infor- 
ation on the printer Roger Chew Weightman, Secretary Samuel A. Otis of the Senate, 
d the better-known Clerk John J. Beckley of the House during the Jeffersonian 
iod. Since historically the government of the United States grew out of the delibera- 
ons of the Continental Congresses, Powell finds The Association (1774) of special 
interest to his subject. It is farfetched, however, in view of the objectives of the First 
ntinental Congress, to assert that the delegates formed “a primitive, grass-roots 
erican government” and that their first publication marked “the recorded begin- 
ing” of that government. It is important, of course, in the chain of antecedent events, 
bibliographer of government publications would doubtless begin with the Declara- 
on of Independence. 3 
nstitute of Early American History and Culture Lester J. CAPPON 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 1776-1845. 

y Walter Brownlow Posey. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 
66. $5.00.) This brief monograph is a companion piece to The Development of 
ethodism in the Old Southwest, 1783-1824 (1933) and The Presbyterian Church in 
he Old Southwest, 1778-1838 (1952) by the same author. Twelve short chapters cover 
h topics as the ministry, church discipline, revivalism, missions, the slavery con- 
troversy, educational efforts, the formation of district associations and state conventions, 
Baptist rivalry with other denominations, and the increase of church membership. Of 
special significance are the discussions of Calvinism among the frontier Baptists and of 
he antimissionary movement. The study is based on extensive research in primary 
sources, chiefly church minutes and religious periodicals. While recognizing the cultural 
wardness of the Baptists in this period, the author takes a generally sympathetic 
sition and concludes that the Gospel, even when purveyed by uneducated preachers, 
‘strengthened the moral fiber of the people and improved civil conduct in the new 
communities.” He emphasizes particularly the role of the Baptists in exemplifying and 
pore “republican ideals.” The book, however, is primarily factual and descriptive. 
t is to be hoped that the author will follow up his quarter century of research in this 
eld with a more critical and analytical interpretation of the interaction between Chris- 
tianity and the American frontier and of the role of evangelical Protestantism in the 
olding of Southern “character.” What is his opinion, for instance, of the contentions 


of the late W. J. Cash that Southern ministers were “armored all too often in ignorance 
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and bitter fanaticism, virtually always in a rigid narrowness of outlook” and that they 
exercised an “always growing and generally inept sway over public affairs, over the * 
whole mind of the South”? 

Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


THE WAR OF 1812 IN THE OLD NORTHWEST. By Alec R. Gilpen. (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 286. $6.50.) This is more the 
work of an antiquarian than a historian, for it is a meticulously detailed and docu- 
mented account of small military operations scattered over a huge region, and it is so 
crowded with inconsequential facts that it has no room for broad ideas, The first chap- 
ter, “Tippecanoe: Prelude to War,” ignores the long-standing charge that Harrison's 
aggression broke the troubled peace in the West, Nor does Gilpin seem to see that the 
relentless pressure of the American frontier upon the red men’s only way of life was 
provoking a new Indian war which could scarcely have been avoided even if the 
United States had refrained from declaring war on Britain for other reasons. When the 
Jatter event occurred, there were really two wars which merged, producing a messy 
conflict in the Old Northwest, made messier still by American incompetence. Of this 
the author gives many illustrations but no analysis. Neither does he mention the 
unexplained mystery of the British blockaders’ five days’ absence before Presque Isle, 
which turned the tide of the war in the West by allowing the American flotilla to 
escape from its trap and fight the battle of Put in Bay. More might have been made of 
how that engagement potentially undermined the whole British position west of Lake 
Ontario and why only the local prize was gathered—the British evacuation of Detroit 
and the southwest corner of Upper Canada—leaving British control over the American 
West out to the Mississippi as far down as Rock River to continue until hostilities ceased 
a year and a half after Perry’s victory. In claiming that the War of 1812 did much for 
the American West, Gilpin forgets that there were two wars and does not consider 
what the outcome of the Indian war might have been if it had not been complicated by 
the British war. 

Carleton University A. L. Burr 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 1845-1939. WIDENING HORI- 
ZONS, 1845-95. By Wade Crawford Barclay. [History of Methodist Missions, Volume 
II.] (New York: Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. 1957. Pp. xv, 1211. 
$4.50.) In this extensive survey of approximately a half million words, Dr. Barclay pre- 
sents the third volume of his vast and comprehensive History of Methodist Missions, 
projected in six volumes. It embraces the fifty-year span from 1845 to 1895. One hun- 
dred pages of closely printed references, notes, and bibliography at the end of the vol- 
ume testify both to the scholarship and the prodigious research of the author. These 
fifty years embraced the most significant period in the expansion of Methodist missions 
both at home and in the foreign field. Changing conditions such as urbanism, the new 
industrialism, and our expanding international trade both afforded challenging oppor- 
tunities and required many adaptations and readjustments. The missionaries in far- 
flung foreign lands not only had to cope with the language barrier but had to build 
their structure upon unfamiliar foundations to adapt it to the needs of the natives. Yet 
the flexibility of the Methodist organization and the broad base of its Arminian appeal 
gave the church unusual success despite a rigid discipline which dernanded keeping 
houses and dooryards clean and the imposition of many practical hygienic measures 
absolutely foreign to the natives. Methodism was planted in China in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. All of the familiar features of the Methodist ecclesiastical 
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ganization appeared—quarterly conferences, classes, Sunday schools, Epworth Leagues, 
local native ministry, women’s organizations. In Korea it was medicine that first 
pened the doors and enabled preachers to reach the people. In every continent through- 
ut ehe world this church pressed its mission, and it did not neglect the home field, 
om the American Indians to the innumerable city missions. The vastness of its efforts, 
the multiplicity of its activities, its versatility in meeting changing conditions—all these 
Ir brought together in this encyclopedic work. A consistent pattern of development 
be recognized. A need arises, an organization is created (forty-four vice presidents 
ere allotted to the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society), funds are raised. In the 
of the WFMS these activities were not to compete with the contributions of mem- 
rs to the local missionary society lest the latter’s funds become depleted. Publicity 
d the printing of a periodical usually follow and finally comes recognition by the 
eral Conference. Care is exercised to avoid unnecessary duplication; for example, 
e Methodist Bible Society (1828) was dissolved in 1836 to eliminate competition with 
e newly formed American Bible Society. This volume takes its place as an indis- 
ensable source of information in all phases of the subject in the period covered. The 
oard of Missions maintains the excellency of the quality and appearance of this series 
t an unbelievably low price, 
niversity of Maryland W. M. GEweHR 


MEDICINE IN CHICAGO, 1850-1950: A CHAPTER IN THE SOCIAL AND 
Oa hoe DEVELOPMENT OF A CITY. By Thomas Neville Bonner. (Madison, 
: American History Research Center. 1957. Pp. xvii, 302. $5.00.) From the days of 

For ‘Dearborn i in the early nineteenth century, Chicago had her physicians and surgeons 
ed for those in distress as well as they could, despite generally little scientific train- 
g and poor equipment. From the experience of the Fort, not unlike that of other 
utposts of civilization, can be reckoned the beginnings of medical practice and con- 
ern over community health. Cholera, smallpox, and other epidemics occupied much 
f the time of the early physicians, and so virulent were these illnesses at times that 
they inevitably aroused an interest in public health, which has persisted to the present 
ay. As modern medicine developed, leaders in the discovery of cures and those adopt- 
g what had been discovered elsewhere made possible lower mortality figures in 
Chicago than in many other places. Physicians, particularly during the nineteenth cen- 
ry, participated in the political as well as the scientific life of the city and in many 
ways showed a civic spirit that placed them in the vanguard of humanitarianism. Pro- 
fessor Bonner chooses to introduce his narrative of medicine in Chicago with a few 
ages devoted to pioneers before 1850. He directs his major attention, however, to the 
iod from 1850 to 1950. He ranges over a wide area of topics in 225 pages of text, 
eating the rise and development of medical schools, societies, the proposals for cures 
or various ailments, conflicting theories that vexed medical men, humanitarian projects 
ch as infant welfare, codes of ethics, leading physicians and surgeons, and other topics 
ertinent to a history of medicine. Obviously, in so short a book a brief discussion of 
y one subject is all that the author can assay, and the relationship of Chicago practice 
to similar developments in other communities is unfortunately sketchy. Some signifi- 
t contributions made by recent Chicago centers where important research and experi- 
entation have taken place claim attention, but there are, presumably because of space 
itations, omissions of such important topics as the use of antitoxin in the mid- 
ineties by the Department of Health, one of the first municipal boards to give it an 
dorsement. Nostrums and quackery, as well as forms of exploitation, are not treated 
ficiently, although they reflect the reaction of the public to what medical science 
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attempted to do. Bonner’s bibliography evidences wide reading, although in a few cases 
questions can be raised as to the pertinence of same to the subject at hand. The book, : 
on the whole, however, merits commendation in opening up new paths to an under- 
standing of the contribution made to the improvement of health in Chicago and else- 
where. 

University of Chicago Bessıe Louise PIERCE 


CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC: WITH RELATED MATERIAL ON 
RAILROAD EXPLORATIONS AND INDIAN AFFAIRS BY EDWARD F. BEALE, 
THOMAS H. BENTON, KIT CARSON, AND COL. E. A. HITCHCOCK, AND IN 
OTHER DOCUMENTS, 1853-54. By Gwinn Harris Heap. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. [The Far West and the Rockies His- 
torical Series, 1820-1875, Volume VIL] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1957. Pp. 346. $9.50.) The format of this series crystallized several volumes ago: an 
editorial introduction briefly identifying the author, the setting, and the subject; a 
reprinting of the particular opus; and an appendage of related documents, usually 
drawn from the contemporary press. In this volume there is a variant. The introduc- 
tion is supplemented by Benton’s Letter to the People of Missouri (Washington, D. C., 
1853) and by a résumé of his speeches at Kansas, Westport, and Independence on 
May 6 and 7, 1853. This résumé was found in the Jefferson City Inquirer of May 28, 
1853. As principal fomentor of the Edward F. Beale expedition to chart the thirty- 
eighth-parallel route, Benton was altogether eligible to set forth the prospectus. He did 
it with optimism quite unabashed by his son-in-law’s tragic failure on this same route 
in the winter of 1848. Heap’s book is a laconic relation of remarkable adventures in a 
forbidding terrain. Cochetopa Pass proved as easy of access as Benton had promised, 
and Beale and Heap--stout fellows—do not let on that Benton's figure of seven thou- 
sand feet for its altitude was more than three thousand short of reality. The Utes as. 
described are not impressive as ideal customers for a railroad. The mountains and the 
Grand and the Green are revealed as formidable obstacles, almost enough to explain 
why 105 years later there are still no rails on the Benton and Pacific. Historically the 
point of the book is something else—the narrative of adventure and exploration and the 
description of land and peoples in one of the least accessible parts of the nation. 
University of California, Los Angeles Jonn W. CAUGHEY 


ANTE-BELLUM ALABAMA: TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Weymouth T. 
Jordan. [Florida State University Studies, Number 27.] (Tallahassee: Florida State 
University. 1957. Pp. viii, 172. $3.00.) Social history sometimes covers so much 
unfenced territory that one is likely to get lost in a wilderness of miscellaneous facts and 
figures. In his study of ante bellum Alabama, Professor Jordan, of Florida State Uni- 
versity, has avoided this difficulty by making case studies of individual places and people 
in order to illustrate life as it was lived in the Cotton Kingdom prior to the War for 
Southern Independence. His work is of particular interest because much of it is based 
on personal papers still in private possession. The most intriguing item of this nature is 
the “day book”—a collection of all kinds of domestic and agricultural information— 
kept for some sixty years by one Martin Marshall who, in a small Alabama town, was 
weaver and blacksmith as well as planter. One would hardly expect to find such an 
unorthodox character in the Alabama Black Belt, but this small volume presents a 
scene which, in many ways, fails to conform to preconceived ideas. It shows that 
Mobile was a flourishing commercial city, Marion a prosperous agricultural village, that 
Elisha F. King came to Alabama as an obscure settler in 1819 and rose to a position of * 
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ealth and prominence all by dint of raising cotton. Another newcomer, Daniel Pratt, 
uired a handsome fortune by manufacturing cotton gins, and Noah B. Cloud pub- 
hed a highly successful agricultural journal in Montgomery. Of course these men 
ere exceptional, but Pratt could not have made money unless cotton culture had been 
profitable business, and Cloud’s American Cotton Planter would have failed had there 
ot been a widespread interest in scientific farming. In fact, this study leaves one with 
e distinct impression that cotton planting was a serious and successful business and 
at cotton planters were not lacking either in industry or sagacity. Jordan has per- 
formed a real service in discovering so much virgin material and in presenting it so 
pably. 

niversity of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 





















THE SOUTH IN NORTHERN EYES, 1831 to 1861. By Howard R. Floan, (Austin: 
niversity of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 198. $3.95.) The title of this book is some- 
hat broader than its content. It is much more a study of literary images of the South 
an a comprehensive analysis of public opinion. In discussing the chief literary con- 
ibutions, Floan reveals a sharp regional cleavage between the New England and New 
rk writers. The New Englanders—especially Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 
d Thoreau—did not know the South, and their evaluations were based upon their 
hpstility toward slavery. Thus they subordinated the artist to the agitator, and they 
rtrayed the South in stereotypes of evil. This was not true, however, of Bryant, Mel- 
lle, and Whitman. Not only did the New York men of letters know more about the 
South and feel greater sympathy for it, but they lived in a metropolitan atmosphere 
t helped them view America’s cultural conflict from a national rather than a 
ional point of view. In general, these writers distrusted reformers and agitation, and 
eir writings avoided abolitionist distortions of the South and Southerners. Primarily 
concerned with these divergences, the author has neglected adequate evaluation of the 
influence of the two literary schools. This problem receives only a few sentences, 
erein Floan says that the New England attitude predominated because its concepts 
e “more vivid, less complex, and more acceptable to the public mind.” It would 
that the evidence for this judgment deserves presentation. Moreover, what of the 
uence of the pulpit, the political forum, the lyceums, the reform societies, and the 
daily press? In an age of oratory, one wonders how much the influence of the literary 
really molded public opinion. Since the New England writers identified the South 
th its “peculiar institution,” Floan also analyzes the propaganda of W. L. Garrison 
d Wendell Phillips. Though his data reveal the strong influence af “Garrisonism” 
upon the men of letters, the author nonetheless twice defers to the “recent findings of 
scholars” which deprecate the importance of Garrison. In the interpretation of New 
gland abolitionism, one might also question the aggrandizement of Phillips at the 
se of the Boston editor. For collaborators such as these, the hypothesis is both 
dubious and rather unimportant. Originally written as a doctoral dissertation, this study 
is based primarily upon published materials. Floan has thoroughly searched the writings 
of} the major Northern literary figures, and he has carefully built mosaics of each 
writer's image of the South. The literary style is lucid and effective, and the general 
spective is mildly pro-Southern and antiabolitionist. 
University of Wisconsin $ ROMAN J. ZORN, 


A. P. HILL, LEE'S FORGOTTEN GENERAL. By William Woods Hassler. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, Inc. 1957. Pp. xiv, 249. $3.95.) Volatile Ambrose Powell 
Hill, whose fierce red beard concealed his youthful thirty-odd years, was one of 
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Robert E. Lee's outstanding commanders. He was a Confederate “ninety-day wonder”; 
in that brief time he rose from colonel of the Thirteenth Virginia Infantry Regiment to 
major general in command of one of the largest divisions in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. When Lee reorganized the army following the loss of Stonewall Jackson, he 
made Hill a lieutenant general and gave him command of the Third Corps. Hill led it 
with varying success through Gettysburg, the Wilderness, and the siege of Petersburg. 
He was shot through the heart by a Union soldier near Petersburg as he rode recklessly 
to rally his troops, William Woods Hassler now gives us the first published biography 
of Hill. It is a sober, straightforward narrative, critical and objective in approach, well 
organized and clearly written, It is carefully documented, with footnotes at the bottom 
of the page, and it contains some interesting photographs of Hill and his subordinates. 
There is even a photograph, an excellent one, of Hill's chief antagonist in the Union 
Army, Major General Gouverneur K. Warren. But while the book is not without 
interest for students of the Civil War, it must be said that the author has been handi- 
capped by the meagerness of his man’s war letters, and he has not searched widely 
enough through the personal papers of Hill’s military associates to remedy this lack of 
fresh material. The battles of Lee’s army have been recounted many times. So have 
Hill's quarrels with Longstreet and Jackson. At this late date, any historian who under- 
takes the biography of one of Lee’s lieutenants would be wise to supply himself with 
larger quantities of fresh, significant manuscript material than Professor Hassler has 
brought to his task. 

University of Colorado Har Brıvges 


MANTON MARBLE OF THE NEW YORK WORLD. By Sister Mary Cortona 
Phelan. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 135. 
$1.50.) While this doctoral dissertation briefly covers Manton Marble's life (1835-1917), 
its intentional empbasis is upon Marble's connections with the New York World and 
the Democratic party. Chief sources are the ninety-five volumes of Marble papers in the 
Library of Congress and the files of the World. Since there is no full-length biography 
of Marble, the book supplies a need and has much value. Marble got control of the 
World soon after its founding and held it from 1862 to 1874, when he sold it. As edi- 
tor he was an intellectual leader of the Democrats during the crisis years of Civil War 
and Reconstruction and seems to have exerted a great deal of influence. He reproached 
Lincoln for his alleged violations of the Constitution, and he opposed the congressional 
plan of reconstruction. His paper was briefly suppressed by the Lincoln government for 
printing a forgery, and one of the interesting documents in the book is a reprint of 
Marble’s letter to Lincoln protesting the seizure. Marble helped to groom Samuel J. 
Tilden for public office, and he had connections with many other important men in 
this and foreign countries. His support of the single gold standard, according to the 
author, was a reason for the decline of his influence. | 
University of Chattanooga CuLver H, SMITH 


BOURBON LEADER: GROVER CLEVELAND AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. By Horace Samuel Merrill. [Library of American Biography.] (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1957. Pp. viii, 224. $3.50.) This extremely short biography of 
Grover Cleveland centers upon his role as the leader of a faction in his party which the 
author prefers to call the “Bourbons.” It is less concerned than Allan Nevins’ long life 
of Cleveland with Cleveland’s personal attributes, and it is devoid of footnotes giving 
authorities for recurrent, sweeping generalizations. While acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to Nevins’ work for printed sources, the author in an appended note lists major 
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have reached some very different conclusions from the same evidence, The book bears 
im out. In general, he depicts Cleveland as a lucky second-rater whose faction retarded 
the advance of the Democratic party to its later claims to greatness. His critical judg- 
ments reflect the same assumptions as those of a New Deal Democrat. He deplores 
Cleveland’s “narrow legalism” when he might have acted as a “pioneering public 
servant.” Sometimes he seems to approve, and sometimes to regret, Cleveland’s resort 
to morality rather than expediency, and vice versa. If the book has a major weakness, 
it is a tendency to weigh Cleveland’s actions by standards that rest upon considerable 
experience gained subsequently. A minor fault is the apparent confusion of Lord 
Salisbury with a Lord Balfour as the head of the British government at the time of the 
Veen boundary controversy. Editing ought to have caught this error. 
Washington, D, C. GrorckE F, Hows 


| RABBI IN AMERICA: THE STORY OF ISAAC M. WISE. By Israel Knox. 
[Library of American Biography.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1957. Pp. x, 
173. $3.50.) Few men are privileged to see and enjoy the realization of their life's 
s. Isaac Mayer Wise, architect and builder of American Reform Judaism, was one 
of ¡this select group. At his death in 1900, the three crowning achievements of his life 
were well-established institutions and had attained positions of influence in the life of 
erica and of American Jewry: the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the 
ciation of Reform congregations; the Hebrew Union College (today known as the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, having merged with the latter in 
8), which prepares rabbis for Reform congregations; and the Central Conference of 
erican Rabbis, the association of Reform rabbis. The story of Wise's life is also the 
story of the development of Reform, or Liberal, Judaism in this country. At the time 
of |his arrival here in 1846, there were only three synagogues in the United States that 
were not Orthodox—Beth Elohim in Charleston, South Carolina, Har Sinai in Balti- 
more, and Temple Emanu-El in New York. The factors—theological, sociological, and 
nomic-—that helped increase this figure to 530 congregations representing over 
255,000 families are described at some length in this book. Briefly, Rabbi Wise found 
a fertile field for his innovations in Jewish religious practice. He was not here long 
before he realized that Orthodox Judaism was losing many adherents, due in part to 
the newly found freedom being enjoyed by the recent European immigrants and their 
eagerness to adjust to their new environment in America. Religious observance in the 
thodox sense was lax, and the new generation of American Jews was not educated 
in|the traditional Jewish values. Wise sensed a growing discontent with the established 
fo of Judaism and began to work toward the forging of a new denomination of 
Judaism, stripped of rituals, prayers, and concepts that seemed to him to have no or 
little validity for modern times. What he felt was needed was “a Judaism that stood on 
historic ground and possessed a universal dimension and yet was suited for America 
d had in it something of the spirit of America.” This is a good introduction to the 
study of the development of Reform Judaism in this country. Dr. Knox, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at New York University, has digested his sources well and pre- 
hts a smoothly written work. The material is well organized, although somewhat top- 
heavy on the philosophical side. 
ape of Congress Isaac GOLDBERG 






| UNCLE JOE CANNON, ARCHFOE OF INSURGENCY : A HISTORY OF THE 
SE AND FALL OF CANNONISM. By William Rea Gwinn. (New York: Bookman 


| 
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Associates. 1957. Pp. vii, 314. $4.00.) Joseph Gurney Cannon in his role as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives (1903-1911) has become in recent years a subject of 
renewed interest. In 1951 Blair Bolles published Tyrant from Illinois, viewing him 
from the perspective of a supporter of Robert M. La Follette and seeing in Cannon’s 
defeat by the Insurgents the removal of a major roadblock to the creation of the wel- 
fare state. Though his study is not as well written, Gwinn, presenting a conservative 
point of view, makes no such pretentious claim but arrives at a similar conclusion. The 
removal of the speaker from the Committee on Rules has been, he suggests, “of 
material assistance to the Presidents in augmenting their own influence.” Tracing Can- 
non’s long congressional career through secondary works, periodicals, newspapers, and 
manuscript collections (judging from the citations, Cannon’s papers at best offer a 
fragmentary survey of his career), Gwinn fails to integrate his material into a compre- 
hensive analysis of the role of the speaker during the period of Cannon’s tenure. 
Though he presents numerous quotations, he rarely comes to conclusions on the basis 
of the evidence. The Congressional Record is used almost as a last resort when no other 
source is available; where so much depended on Cannon’s management of the House of 
Representatives, this is a serious deficiency. Thus there is no analysis of Cannon’s role 
in supervising legislation, and Gwinn missed an excellent opportunity to perform a 
service similar to that of John M. Blum, who in The Republican Roosevelt traced the 
relations of the President with Senate leaders in directing significant bills through 
Congress. Gwinn, however, points out that until the very end of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
presidency the relations between the two men were cordial and suggests that the Presi- 
dent’s program rarely ran into serious difficulty in the House of Representatives. In his 
discussion of the March, roro, floor fight when Cannon suffered defeat and was removed 
from the Committee on Rules, Gwinn does not once cite The Congressional Record, 
the basic source of information as to what occurred during those hectic three days. 
Much of the drama and some of the details are consequently missing from this account 
As to the significance of the rules change, Gwinn quotes several political scientists who 
have concluded that it was not very great, though George W. Norris, the Insurgent 
leader, was well aware at the time that it would not achieve fundamental reform. In 
short, while offering a better balanced and more informed account than Blair Bolles, 
the author did not fully utilize his opportunity to present an incisive study of the rise 
and fall of Cannonism. 

Connecticut College Rıcaarn Lowrrr 


UNITED STATES AND FRENCH SECURITY, 1917-1921: A STUDY IN 
AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. By Louis A. R. Yates. (New York: Twayne 
Publishers, Inc. 1957. Pp. 252. $4.00.) The influence of the Guarantee Treaties in 
effecting final agreement on the general settlement at Versailles is the major theme 
of this monograph. As Professor Yates points out, there has been no detailed work on 
the treaties or their relationship to the Versailles settlement. The present monograph 
adequately fills this gap. The author sees the treaties as “a catalyst in resolving the 
different points of view at Versailles.” But in no sense does he mean that the treaties 
were conceived as a catalyst per se; he does not seem, in short, to share the views of 
Professors Bemis and Bailey that both Wilson and Clemenceau must have strongly 
suspected the ultimate fate of the treaty in the Senate. The author portrays the French 
in deadly earnest and Wilson negotiating in good faith. In the process, Yates is on the 
whole successful in his aim of showing “the extreme importance of the Guarantee 
Treaties in resolving the deadlock.” “[The United States Senate] by failing to approve 
either the Versailles Treaty or the Guarantee Treaties . . . placed insurmountable 
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bstacles in the rough and uncertain path to world peace and long-range stability.” 
U. 


rtunately, the author’s style too often lapses into the overliteral, crossing “rs” and 
g “Vs” to a tedious degree. Also, one frequently encounters in the text the remains 
e author’s mental scaffolding. It is strange that the Documents on British Foreign 
, 1919-1939 do not seem to have been used. Particularly pertinent is the mission 
iscount Grey of Fallodon to Washington from August to December of 1919 (Vol- 
V, rst series). Paul Mantoux's excellent notes on the Big Four conferences were no 
doubt published too late to have been examined by the author, Although Yates has 
uncovered no new material in his study, this is nevertheless a useful monograph. 
B on the available published documents, memoirs, and major studies, it brings 
together in logical form the principal material and focuses attention on the aid pacts 
as the “all-important bridge” that enabled the great powers to reach agreement at 
Versailles, 
Air University J. L. BOONE ATKINSON 
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ABOR AND THE NEW DEAL. Edited by Milton Derber and Edwin Young. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 393. $6.00.) Labor specialists 
from the Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois have joined to present a consideration 
of several aspects of the relationship between organized labor and the national govern- 
aal during the 1930’s. Although they make no pretense of presenting an all-inclusive 
histprical study, the resulting topical discussion in many ways leads to a better under- 

ding than would come from a more nearly chronological presentation. Several 
group discussions and intragroup criticism of each chapter helped to produce a well 
integrated account with documentation, frequent cross reference, and an elimination of 
the duplication that sometimes mars such efforts. The first chapter by Milton Derber 
and the short epilogue by Selig Perlman present much of the statistical and historical 
background essential to an understanding of the changes that took place in organized 
labor during the depression decade and the significance of those changes for the future 
of the labor movement. Edwin Young describes the split in the labor movement, defend- 
ing the CIO but criticizing some of its leaders. An intriguing presentation of the meth- 
ods! used by left-wing political groups in the labor movement, especially in organizing 
the/ unemployed, is presented by Bernard Karsh and Phillips L. Garman. In discussing 
the! background and arguments pro and con over the Wagner Act, R. W. Fleming 
gives the law credit for much of the current status of labor unions. Murray Edelman 
assesses the sensitivity of various parts of New Deal Washington to labor interests, and 
Elizabeth Brandeis describes protective labor legislation from a background of personal 
participation. Edwin E. Witte also had the advantage of much firsthand experience to 
aid} in recounting the growth of the social security program. Richard C. Wilcock 
describes the changing management policies toward unionism, and Doris E. Pullman 
and L. Reed Tripp attempt to summarize the developments in collective bargaining. 
These authors have produced a sympathetic, yet not uncritical, account of the many 
ways in which the cause of labor was influenced during the New Deal years, Frequently 
the; action came more through the efforts of the friends of labor in government than 
from pressure originating in the divided house of labor. The various accounts indicate 
the} movement of the CIO toward more job conscious unionism, which facilitated the 
healing of the schism in the mid-fifties. The contribution of this book is not in pro- 
ducing startling new facts or conclusions but in describing the factors and processes by 
paye organized labor moved from a position of little influence to one of considerable 





power in less than a decade. 
University of Cincinnati GEORGE B. ENGBERG 
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NORTHWEST AFRICA: SEIZING THE INITIATIVE IN THE WEST. By 
George F. Howe. [U, S. Army in World War II: The Mediterranean Theater of Opera- * 
tions.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 
Army. 1957. Pp. xxiii, 748. $7.75.) This well-documented work traces United States 
ground operations in the Northwest African campaign of World War II from the initial 
planning to the fall of Tunisia to the Allies. Air and naval actions are covered insofar as 
they relate to ground operations. British and French ground operations are described 
in sufficient detail to round out the picture. Logistics receive rather brief attention pre- 
sumably because that subject is treated elsewhere in this historical series, Axis strategy 
and field operations receive adequate treatment, which enhances the value of the work. 
The involved thread of politico-military relations with the French runs through the 
narrative. The preinvasion attempt to win over the local French military authorities to 
the Allied cause is shown to have been a failure partly because insufficient time was 
available for negotiations to mature. Ground combat, which forms the central theme, 
is covered in great detail largely fram the standpoint of the individual American tactical 
commanders. The relationship between headquarters planning and tactical execution is 
clear except possibly during operations in defense of the East and West Dorsals, where 
it was no doubt sometimes obscure to the tactical commanders themselves. In this initial 
Allied overseas campaign it was inevitable that disagreements should arise among 
strategic planners and that friction should develop between commanders of different 
nationalities. These are fully but objectively discussed, as are also the difficulties en- 
countered in achieving an effective command organization and the failures in leader- 
ship. Dr. Howe has made excellent use of the great mass of source material available to 
him. His book is well balanced, forthright, and free from bias. It makes solid reading 
and is recommended to the attention of the serious student of military history. 
Washington, D. C. D. O. ELLtoTT 
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CHILE THROUGH EMBASSY WINDOWS: 1939-1953. By Claude G. Bowers. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 1958. Pp. ix, 375. $5.00.) The late historical writer, 
ambassador, and ardent Democrat, Claude G. Bowers, has written an account of his 
fourteen delightful years as ambassador to Chile. His enthusiasm for Chileans and 
their pleasant country glows on every page of the rambling story of his long stay in 
Santiago, His approach is topical. He discusses at length the Chilean people and the 
qualities, particularly their sense of humor, which endeared them to him. He gives 
intimate sketches of his relations with Chilean statesmen, such as ex-President Arturo 
Alessandri, and the men of the Foreign Office, during the trying years before and after 
the Pearl Harbor attack and through the alarms and confusion of postwar Communist 
agitations, Interspersed between discussion of church and state relations (amicable), 
Communist plots, the fruits of the Good Neighbor Policy, American investments in 
Chile, and sketches of three presidents are chapters on Chilean women, the cities, coun- 
try estates, and summer resorts. It is a most readable account of cordial relations by an 
ardent friend and a distinguished writer, whose purpose was to inspire in his country- 
men a greater knowledge of and respect for Chile. As a result he was unsparing in his 
praise, but reserved in his criticisms. There is considerable information of interest to 
students of Latin American history and government and American foreign policy, even 
though this was not the author’s primary interest. Mr. Bowers, in his justifiable desire 
to present a pleasant picture of Chilean life to those who are ignorant of the land, even 
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adopted the Latin American designation of his countrymen as North Americans, To the 
reviewer this is a step too far. If usage and custom have any validity, the citizens of the 
United States deserve to be called Americans. 
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Antiquité-Byzance—art pré-roman et ro- 
man. Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 
(University of Poitiers), I, no. 1, Jan.--Mar., 
1958. 
OLFGANG Farrz VoLBAcH. Les ivoires sculp- 
= de l'époque carolingienne au xu’ siècle. 
Ibid. 







Crozer. Nouvelles remarques sur les 
cavaliers sculptés ou peints dans les églises 
romanes. Ibid, 

oun BeckwrrH. The Werden Casket Recon- 

sidered. Art Bull., Mar., 1958. 

onraD Onascu. Parakeva-Studien, Ostkirchl. 

Stud., June-Sept., 1957. 

Cmo GIANNELLI. Tetrastici di Teodoro Pro- 
dromo sulle feste fisse e sui santi del cal- 
endario bizantino, Analecta Bollandiana, 
nos. 374, 1957. 

G. C. Homans. The Frisians in East Anglia. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec., 1957. 

Donn K. HaoLunp, Brattalidh: An Ancient 
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Greenland Sagastead [Eiric the Red]. Am. 
Scand, Rev., Sept., 1957. 

Inge Leste, Names of Scandinavians in The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, PMLA, Mar., 1958. 

Maunicr Corns, La Scriptura de sancto Fronto 
nova, attribuée au chorévéque Gauzbert. 
Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 3-4, 1957. 

J. M. Brenvenv. Recherches sur les péages 
angevins aux x1* et xir’ siècles. Moyen dge, 
DO. 3, 1957. 

J. Duonpr. Les “Solidarités” médiévales: Une 
société en transition—— la Flandre en 1127- 
1128. Ann.: éc., soc., civil., Oct-Dec., 1957. 

Evoen Ewro. L'Aquitaine et les Pays Rhénans 
au haut moyen Age, Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévales (University of Poitiers), I, no. 1, 
Jan-Mar., 1958. 

Jean Lesrocquoy, Les villes et la population 
urbaine (l'exemple d’Arras). Ibid. 

Lucien Musser, Relations et échanges d'influ- 
ence dans l'Europe du Nord-Ouest (x*-x1° 
siècles), Ibid. 

CAROLINE Comen. Les elements constitutifs de 
quelques planctus des x° et x1° siècles. Ibid. 

Ricmaro Vauewnan, The Chronicle of John of 
Wallingford [imfirmarius of St. Albans, not 
the abbot]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1958. 
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{emp MaLone. Primitivism in Saxo Gram- 
maticus. Jour, Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1958. 

MARGERY STOMNE SELDEN. The Music of Old 
Iceland. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1957. 

\ustın P. Evans, Hunting Subversion in the 
Middle Ages, Speculum, Jan., 1958. 

>). L. Farmer. Some Grain Price Movements 
in Thirteenth Century England. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Dec., 1937. 

1. J. Lécier. L'église et l'économie médiévale: 
Un exemple—la monnaie ecclésiastique de 
Lyon et ses vicissitudes. Ann. éc., Soc. 
civil., Oct-Dec, 1957. 

Marvin B. Becker. Three Cases concerning 
the Restitution of Usury in Florence. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Sept, 1957. 

t, A. Donxm. Localisation, situation écono- 
mique et róle parlementaire des Abbés cister- 
ciens anglais (1295-1341). Reo. d’hist. 
ecclés., DO. 4, 1957. 

tl, Gansinıec and GERARD FRANSEN. Le pre- 
mier abrégé du Décret de Gratien. Ibtd. 

NILHELM Scuwarz. Die Schuld des Jakob 
von Molay, des letzten Grossmeisters der 
Templer. Welz als Gesch., no. 4, 1957. 

/ıcror Roserts. The Solar and Lunar Theory 
of Ibn ash-Shäfir: A Pre-Copernican Coper- 
nican Model. Isis, Dec., 1957. 

Y. Gots. The Hebrew Translation of Aver- 
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roes’ Fasl al-Magál, Part Il. Proc. Am. Acad. | 
Jewish Research, XXVI, 1957. 

MARSHALL W. Barpwin. The Popes and Learn- 
ing in the High Middle Ages [concl.]. 

“ Manuscripta, Feb., 1958. 

J. Baerten. La politique liégeoise d’Arnould 
V (1279-1323). Moyen äge, no. 4, 1957. 
N. B. Lewis. The Last Medieval Summons of 
the English Feudal Levy, 13 June 1385. 

Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan, 1958. 

Derek W. Warrrieip. Conflicts of Personality 
and Principle: The Political and Religious 
Crisis in the English Franciscan Province, 
1400-1409. Franciscan Stud., Dec., 1957. 

J. R. Lanper. The Yorkist Council and Ad- 
ministration, 1461-1485. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan., 1958. 

Sm Asurey CLARKE. Genova e l'Inghilterra, 
Italian Stud., XII, 1957. 

James R. Hooker. Some Cautionary Notes on 
Henry VII's Household and Chamber “Sys- 
tem.” Speculum, Jan., 1958. 

O. VossLer. Herzog Georg der Bartige und 
seine Ablehnung Luthers. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Oct, 1957. 

Hemor WiLsporr. Der erste sächsische Hof- 
historiograph Georg Agricola und seine me- 
diaevistische Handbücherei. Forsch. u. Fort- 
schritte, no. 9, 1957. 
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ers’ Company]. Book Collector, Winter, 
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FEORGE CLARK, Gilbert Burnet, 1643-1715. 
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JoucLas S. Coouss. The Augmentation of 
1709: A Study in the Workings of the 
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1957. 

Yavin L. Cowen. The Edinburgh Pharma- 
copoeia. Medical Hist., Apr., Oct, 1957. 

VACDONALD Emse, Pepys's Songs and Song- 
books in the Diary Period, Library, Dec., 
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. Micron Frencn. An Unpublished Reply to 
Milton’s Defensio. Mod. Philol., Feb., 1958. 

SHRISTOPHER HLL. John Mason and the End 
of the World. History Today, Nov., 1957. 


Vivian C, HoPxINS. Emerson and Bacon. Am. 
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W. A. Jackson. Variant Entry Fees of the 
Stationers’ Company. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
America, Second Quar., 1957. 

PauL H. Kocher. Francis Bacon and His 
Father. Huntington Lib. Ouar., Feb., 1958. 

Nicwonas Lanz. The Origins of Lloyd's. His- 
tory Today, Dec., 1987. 

Huon N. Macan. Fulke Greville on War. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb., 1958. 

James FuLron MacıeARr, Puritan Relations 
with Buckingham. Ibid. 

PauL Morcan and G. D. Pımrer. The Cax- 
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Grorcs B. Parxs. William Barker, Tudor 
Translator. Papers Bibliog. Soc. America, 
Second Quar., 1957. 

D. H. PeNNINGTON. The Cost of the English 
Civil War. History Today, Feb., 1958. 
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W.| F. Rea. The Religion of Cromwell, 
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ce. Bull, Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1957. 

Donaup B. Sanns. Caxton as a Literary Critic, 
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ArLzert J. Scammr. A Household Inventory, 
1581. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Oct., 1957. 
Ernest Sıarvcx. Milton’s Criticism of Hall's 
Grammar, Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan., 1958. 
R. L. Srorzy. The Wardens of the Marches 
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Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1957. 
Jou Sunoserson. Three Elizabethan Archi- 
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Epwarp Surrz. Richard Pace's Sketch of 
omas More. Jour. Eng. and Germanic 
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Henry WinLiams. The Fall of Essex. History 
oday, Nov., 1957. 
Don M. Worre. Unsigned Pamphlets of Rich- 
atd Overton: 1641-1649. Huntington Lsb. 
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t Writings in Maritime History. Amer- 
can Neptune, Oct., 1957. 
ont Bry. T. H. Huxley and the Universi- 
of Scotland. Aberdeen Univ. Rev., Au- 
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Da S. Boyer. Huntington Library, Cali- 
fornia Treasure House, Nat'l. Geog. Mag., 
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Hegserr BurTERFIELD. George II and the 
nstitution. History, Feb., 1958. 
Ja L. Crestian. Is Toynbee a Syncretist? 
Jour. Bible and Religion, Jan., 1958. 
Jan! R. Currsrrz. Charles James Fox. History 


ac Feb., 1958. 
AR H. Cox. Puzzles of the “Wealth of 
Nations.” Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. 
ci., Feb., 1958. 
WILLIAM B. Corey. The Authorship of An 
Address to the Electors of Great Britatn 
(1740). Philological Quar., Oct, 1957. 
Dayip L. Cowen. Royal Navy in the 18th 
Century. Bull. American Soc. Hospital Phar- 
macists, Nov.-Dec., 1956. 
MAPRICE Cranston. J. S. Mill as a Political 
hilosopher. History Today, Jan., 1958. 
se Donato. The British Federation of 
niversity Women. Aberdeen Univ, Rev., 
utumn, 1957. 

Beane Wurrson Ferrer. The Economic Ar- 
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ticles in the Quarterly Review and Their 
Authors, 1809-52, 1. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 
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J. M. Fewster. The Keelmen of Tyneside in 
the Eighteenth Century. Durham Univ. 
Jour., Dec., 1957. 

Ricard Grover. Arms and the British Dip- 
lomat in the French Revolutionary Era. 
Jour. Mod, Hist., Sept., 1957. 

Jonn M. GramaM. G. D. Henderson, an Ap- 
preciation. Aberdeen Univ. Rev., Autumn, 
1957. 

Eric HALFPENNY, Letters from Lincoln’s Inn, 
1846-9. Library, Dec., 1957. 

Joun B. Harsrep. Walter Bagehot on Tolera- 
tion. Jour, Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1958, 

Joun S. Harris. Regional Decentralization of 
Government Departments in Britain. Ca- 
nadıan Jour. Econ. and Pol, Sci., Feb., 1958. 

Fumio Hozumt. Some Notes on the Luddites, 
Kyoto Univ, Econ. Rer., Oct., 1956. 

Harotp Hurcze. From River Clyde to Uni- 
mak Pass: Ship Ster of Falkland. American 
Neptune, Jan., 1958. 

Paciricus Kennepy. Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
Philosophy of Religion, Franciscan Stud., 
Mar., 1957. 

Rosert M. Kıncoon. Laissez-Faire or Govern- 
ment Control: A Problem for John Wesley. 
Church Hist., Dec., 1957. 

E. D. Macxerness. R. H. Hutton and the 
Victorian Lay Sermon. Dalhousie Rev., Au- 
tumn, 1957. 

Tuomas H. D, Manonzy. Edmund Burke and 
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Broce Mazuisx. The Conservative Revolution 
of Edmund Burke. Rev. of Politics, Jan., 
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T. H. McGourriz. Bibliographical Aids to Re- 
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Rank in the British Army between 1790 
and 1820. Bull. Inst. Hist, Research, Nov., 
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Eart Ror Miner. Dr, Johnson, Mandeville, 
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Quar., Feb., 1958. 

Marcus W. Price. Four from Bristol. Ameri- 
can Neptune, Oct., 1957. 

Rosert C. Primrose. The Scottish Burgh Re- 
form Movement, 1783-1793. Aberdeen 
Univ. Rev., Spring, 1957. 

ReorınaLp E. Rass. The Role of William 
Eden in the British Peace Commission of 
1778. Historian, Feb., 1958. 

ELIZABETH RALPH and Berry Masters, Local 
Archives of Great Britain: The City of 
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Bristol Record Office. Archives, III, no, 18, 
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E, C. Ricu. The Anglican Dilemma. Dublin 
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Murrar N. RormbarD. A Note on Burke's 
Vindication of Natural Society. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Jan., 1958. 

M. D. SLarrezm, A. C. Ducarel and the Lam- 
beth Manuscripts. Archives, Ul, no. 18, 
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ROBERT SOMERVILLE., Ten Years and a Silver 
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Haro» Sorer. Anglo-Jewish Grandees, The 
Rise of Jewish Peers in Britain. Menorah 
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MARGARET A. STEPHEN. Further Glimpses 
from the Blair Castle Papers. Aberdeen 
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Wiison D, Waris. Anthropology in England 
Early in the Present Century. Am. Anthro- 
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Jony A. Woops. The City of London and Im- 
pressment, 1776-1777. Proc. Leeds Philos. 
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the Department of Manuscripts, British Mu- 
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rre BELL. Great Britain and the French 
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L. BreLEr, ef al. Writings on Irish History, 
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CARMEN BLACKER. The First Japanese Mission 
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Sept, 1957. 
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Bol. r. soc. geog., Jan.—Dec., 1956, 

FERREIRA DE ANDRADE, O senado da Cámara 
[de Lisboa] e os seus presidentes [16th 
century]. Rev. municipal, Lisboa, no. 4, 
1956. 

José Esrevam. Os galegos em Lisboa. Rev. 
municipal, Lisboa, no. 1, 1956. 

Prazko DE VascoNceLos. Dom Manuel de 
Meneses, capitio mor de Armadas da Índia, 
1581-1616. Bol. geral do Ultramar, Sept, 
1957. 

1d. Subsídios para a história da carreira da 
Índia. Bol, geral do Ultramar, Oct., 1957. 

F. Coutinno. La dotation des paroisses de 


| 
| 
| 
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; dos au xvi? siècle, Rev, @’Atst. ecclés., no. 
4, 1957. 

A. Rösıo DE Pina. Macau no século xvir. 
de Francisco Carvalho Aranha, na- 
egedor e comerciante no Oriente. Portugal 

Africa, Nov.-Dec., 1957. 

E. ¡ZobarrÉ Hvuarre. Cortes catalanas. Com- 

tarios a un informe del año 1635. His- 


ania, July-Sept., 1957. 


D Torra. Nota sobre el avituallamiento 
e Mazalquivir en 1629. Tamuda, no, 1, 
956. 


G.|Guasravino GALLENT. Una propuesta de 

rovisionamiento de Larache y La Mamora 
1643. Ibid. 

P. [BonNassié. Contrats d'afírétement et com- 

erce maritime 4 Barcelone au xvi” siècle. 
fe d'hist. dcon. et soc., DO. 3, 1957. 

F.| CasreLo-BRANCO. Repercussões no Porto 
bas reformas pedagógicas pombalinas. Bol. 
cultural da Câmara Municipal do Porto, 
Marne 1957. l 

Paot-J. Guinarp. Un journaliste espagnol du 
° siècle: Francisco Mariano Nipho. À 

ropos d'une publication récente. Bull. hisp., 

uly-Sept., 1957. 

Tomás García Fıoweras. El corso de Mar- 
ecos y el intento de su utilización por 
paña a fines del siglo xvu Tamuda, no. 

1, 1956. 

Dora Bacarcoa Arnárz. El Peñon de Vélez 
de la Gomera en 1791. Tamuda, no. 2, 
1953. 

J BerTE-LANGEREAU. L'Espagne au Con- 
clave de Venise [1799] d'apres les révéla- 
tions d'un Cardinal francais. Hispania, 
July-Sept., 1957. 

J.| Rom vs Larrínica. Cartas del P. Uriarte al 
Principe Luis Luciano Bonaparte [cont]. 
| Bol, r. soc. vascong. amigos del país, no. 3, 
|1957. 


Other Recent Publications 


José Estevam. Pina Manique e os franceses 
[1799-1805]. Rev. municipal, Lisboa, no. 
4 1956. 

F. Cortines Muruse. Los franceses en Lebrija 
[1808]. Arch. hispalense, no. 2, 1957. 

Georges DemersoN. Marchena à Perpignan 
(1814). Bull. Aisp., July-Sept., 1957. 

E, Pinro Louremo. Vida e idélas económicas 
de José Acursio das Neyes, primeiro grande 
defensor da indústria moderna em Portugal 
(1766-1834). Revista [do] Centro de Estu- 
dos Económicos, no, 16, 1956, no. 17, 1957. 

ANTÓNIO ÁLvaro Döru. Movimentos políticos 
do Porto no século xx [1820]. Bol. cultural 
da Cámara Municipal do Porto, Sept-Dec., 
1956, Mar.—June, 1957. 

Anprés OLrva Marra-López. Andrés Borrego, 
político malagueño del siglo xrx. Rev. estud. 
polit., Sept—Oct., 1957. 

R. FERNÁNDEZ CARVAJAL. Las constantes de 
Donoso Cortés. Ibid. 

SALUSTIANO DEL Campo. Componentes del 
crecimiento de la población de España, 
1940-1950. Ibid. 

Pasco DE Azcárate. Memoria sobre los 
“Vaughan papers.” Bol. r. acad. hist., Oct.— 
Dec., 1957. 

L. FERNANDO DE CarvALmo Dias. Noticia dos 
documentos da Secção dos Reservados, Fundo 
Geral, da Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, 
respeitantes As províncias ultramarinas de 
Angola, Cabo Verde, Guiné, Macau, Mo- 
cambique, S. Tomé e Principe e Timor 
[16th-1gth centuries]. Garcia de Orta, no. 
2, 1957. 

DonaLp J. ALperson. Spain, Portugal and the 
Latin American Republics: An Introductory 
Bibliography. Hispania [Baltimore], Sept., 
1957. 


The Low Countries 


Gordon 


. C. Carrer. John Paget and the English 
Reformed Church in Amsterdam. Tijdschr. 
voor Gesch., LXX, no. 3, 1957. 

. Lovant. Une confirmation de l'identifica- 
tion du Père Louis Hennepin. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., LII, no. 4, 1957. 

J| W. van Hosoxen. De West-Indische Com- 
ı Pagnie en de vrede van Munster. Tijdschr. 
voor Gesch., LXX, no. 3, 1957. 





Griffiths 


Doucras S. Coomas. The Augmentation of | 


1709: A Study in the Workings of the 
Anglo-Dutch Alliance. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct, 1957. 

Lovis AntHeunıs, Thomas Strickland, évèque 
de Namur, au service de la Couronne 
d'Angleterre (George 1 and ID. Acad. roy. 
Belgique, Comm. roy. d’Hist., CXXII, no. 
3, 1957. 


Articles 


R ReinsMa, Brieven van I. D. Fransen van de 
Putte uit diens planterstijd. Bijd. en Me- 
dedelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 
te Utrecht, LXXI, 1957. 

[. C. Boosman. De Britse gezant Lord Napier 
over de Nederlandse volksvertegenwoordig- 
ing (in 1860). Ibid. [Introduction to and 
text in English of Lord Napier's despatch 
analyzing the composition of the Second 
Chamber of the States General.] 

M. WAELBAET. Une note inédite de Léopold 
H sur le projet de loi coloniale. Acad, roy. 
des sciences coloniales, Bulletin, n.s., II, 
no. 4, 1957. 

I. G. van Diten. Overcenkomst en verschil 
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in de economische lotswisselingen van 
Nederland en Engeland. Verslag van de 
Algemene Vergadering van het Historische 
Genootschap gehouden te Utrecht op 3 
Nor., 1956., LXXI, 1957. [English eco- 
nomic decline since the latter part of the 
nineteenth century compared to that of 
Holland in tbe eighteenth.] 

J. STENGERS. La u° conférence d'Histoire et 
d'Archéologie africaine (Londres, juillet, 
1957). Acad, roy. des sciences coloniales, 
Bulletin, n.s. I, no. 6, 1957. 

J. H. J. Van per Por. Theorie of filosofie der 
geschiedenis. Tijdschr, voor Gesch., LXX, 


no. 3, 1957. 


Northern Europe 


Oscar J. Falnes 


JALVDAN Komr. Kva historikaren skal—Tale 
på nordisk historkarmöte i Ärhns 7. August 
1957. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1957. 

tıcHarp B, Vow rs. Martin A. Hansen and 
the Uses of the Past. dm. Scand. Rev., 
Mar., 1958. 

ANFINN KNUTSEN, Deskriptiv og normativ his- 
torieskrivning [analysis of Gunnar Christie 
Wasberg’s Historiens myte og filosofi (1955) 
and Historiens problemer pd nye premisser 
(1956.)] Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1957. 

VALDEMAR HANSEN. Det nordiske bibliotek 1 
Paris. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1957. 

Jus Lupvio Rasmussen. Vikingatidens skat- 
tefund. En orientering. Nord. Tids., nos. 
5-6, 1957. 

Jas Harran. “Ein Tale” og Erkebiskop Ey- 
steins klosterbygging. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
NO. 3, 1957. 

Hyansıar R. HoLAND. Nicholas of Lynn, A 
Pre-Columbian Traveler in North America. 
Am. Scand. Rev., Mar., 1958. 

Pout ENEMARE. Den økonomiske baggrund 
for de første Oldenborgske kongers uden- 
rigspolitik. Jyske Saml., IV, no. 1, 1957. 

2, O. BpaorLD-ANDERSEN. Studier over Povl 
Helgesen. I. Nogle Skibykrgnike-problemer. 
Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, 5, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

Amnon Tourse. Gustav Vasas reformation- 
stavlor [in Gripsholm]. Fornvännen, 1957. 

CARL E. Jdroznsen. Den lærde skole i Dan- 
mark fra reformationen til ca. 1640, med 
serligt henblik pa lerernes forhold. Jyske 
Saml., IV, no. I, 1957. 

Pour ENEMARE. En kgbmandsskebne. Alborg 


fra begyndelsen af 17. arhundrede. ErAvs- 
hist. Arbog, IX, 1957. 

AXEL Linpovisr. Stormaktstidens svensk i 
Hollandsk spegel [1650's]. Nord. Tids., no. 
I, 1958. 

Knup Fasricivs, Den skänske adel under 
overgangstiden. Ibid. 

GÖSTA LANGENFELT. Sverige 200 år i Turkiet. 
Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1957. 

W. R. Mean. Finland and the Landfall of 
British Authority [1715-1721]. Norseman, 
Jan.-Feb., 1958. 

Conran GLL, The Affair of Porto-Novo: An 
Incident in Anglo-Swedish Relations 
[1730's]. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1958. 

Sven Horsraprus. Linné, djuren och män- 
niskan. Nord. Tids., nos. 5-6, 1957. 

Jens Hotmoaanp. En dansk handelsekspedi- 
tion til Nordamerika 1783. Et bidrag til 
Handels- og Kanalkompagniets historie. 
Erhvshist. Ärbog, IX, 1957. 

Svare Byarne. Pengespörsmälet pá Stortinget 
1 1818. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1957. 

W. GLYN Jones. Denmark in the Nineteenth 
Century—through British Eyes. Norseman, 
Jan.-Feb., 1958. 

TROELs G. JØRGENSEN. A. F. Krieger og D. G. 
Monrad i 1863 og senere. Jyske Saml., IV, 
no. I, 1957. 

VeLLo Hers. Den merkantilske forening. Fra 
det 19. ärhundredes bgrsliv. Erhushist. 
Arbog, IX, 1957. 

Sverre STEEN and Jens Anup Szr. [Review 
articles on Alf Kaartvedt, Kampen mot 
parlamentarisme 1880~1884. Den konserva- 


politikken under vetostriden (Oslo, 
‚1957)]. Hist. Tids, (Nor.), no. 3, 1957. 


o 

tiv 
S STEEN. Kampen mot parlamentarism 
1880-1884. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1958. 
= KoLHHMAINEN. When Finland’s Tol- 
stoy Met His Russian Master [Arvid Jarne- 
felt]. Am. Slavic and East European Rev., 
Dec., 1957. 

Vaon Drspauı. Socialdemokratiet og brugs- 
foreningerne frem til 1908. Erhoshist, 
Arbog, IX, 1957. 

Victor HeLLERN. Den religiöse regeneration 
i k ánudsliy omkring århundreskiftet. 
Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1958. 

N. Westermanck. Nordiskt samarbete inom 
jordbruket. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1957. 
Kungen under kriget [Gustavus V]. Sv. Tids., 

no. 1, 1958. 
lio Joncensen. Det Nordslesvigske sporgs- 
rejsning 11918. Nord. Tids., nos, 5-6, 
1957. 


| 
SCHYBERGSON. Mannerheims bild teck- 


M. M. Sumin. Wirtschaftlicher Aufschwung 
und revolutionäre Bewegung in Deutsch- 
land im Zeitalter der Reformation [Trans. 

m Voprosy ist, no. 6, 1957]. Sowjet- 
ssenschaft (Gesellschaftswiss. Beiträge), 
Feb,, 1958. 
RoLF EnceLsiNo. Schlesien und der bremische 
inenhandel bis zur Kontinentalsperre. 
Jahrb. der Schles. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. 
34 Breslau, II, 1958. 

Tao Orro AcHELIS Deutsche Studenten 
auf nordischen Universitäten während des 
dreissigjahrigen Krieges. Archiv f. Kultur- 
gesch., no. 2, 1957. 

Genwarn Merer. Friedrich der Grosse in der 
öffentlichen Meinung Hannovers. Jahrb. der 

ertus-Univ, zu Königsberg, VII, 1958. 

A. Y. Goryoa. Die materialisoschen Tenden- 

in der deutschen Philosophie des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Trans. from Voprosy filosofii, 
no, 4, 1957]. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesell- 
f. wiss. Beiträge), Jan, 1958, 

Erwm Konarm. Deutsch-russische Literatur- 

beziehungen im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert. 
ie Nation (East Berlin), Jan., 1958. 

H. Liesescnütz. Problems of Diaspora His- 


C, 


Other Recent Publications 


nad av general Heinrichs. Finsk Tids., no. 
1, 1958, 

Heros BENNIxE. Hvis Danmark hayde mo- 
biliseret den 4. April 1940 og Norge fulgt 
efter. Samtiden, no. 2, 1958. 

Epvarp LöcHen. Generalprgven [German de- 
portation plans in Norway 1943-44]. Sam- 
tiden, DO. 10, 1957. 

Remar Omane. Norges frigjøring 1945. In- 
ternasf. Pol., no. I, 1958. 

ALBERT Lanor Fırter. Et folks kulturarbeide 
i eksilet [Estonians]. Samtiden, no. 9, 1957. 

Ett baltiskt forskningsinstitut i Västtyskland, 
Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1957, 

Torsten G. Aamnorr. Finland 1956. Nord. 
Tids., nos. 7-8, 1957. 


DOCUMENTS 


AnprEAs HoLnmsen, Hannibal Sehesteds Ordi- 
nans ay 20 Mai 1644. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 3, 1957. 

Err MøLLER. C, Th. Sørensens uddrag af de 
Monrad-Allen’ske optegnelser. Hist. Tids. 
(Dan.), XI, 5, nos. 1-2, 1956. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Fritz T. Epstein 


tory in 19th-Century Germany, Jour. Jewish 
Stud., DO. 1-2, 1957. 

Lupwic BrrosTRASsER, Literatur zur Geschichte 
der Parteien in Deutschland bis zur Revolu- 
tion 1848. Zeissch. J. Politik, no. 3, 1957. 

WILLIAM Groner Verres, The German Social 
Democrats and the Eastern Question, 1848-- 
1900. Am. Slavic and East European Reo., 
Feb., 1958, 

RopoLr Morser. Geschichtsschreibung und 
amtliche Zensur, Zum Problem der Akten- 
veröffentlichung über die spanische Thron- 
kandidatur der Sigmaringer Hohenzollern. 
Hist. Zeitsch., Dec., 1957. 

Id. Bismarck und der Kulturkampf. Ein For- 
schungs- und Literaturbericht, Archiv f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1957. 

KARL-DIETRICH ErDMANN. Der Ertrag der deut- 
schen Geschichte von 1900 bis 1945. Zeit- 
wende, Jan., 1958. 

Joser SchLerrstein. Die deutsche Sozialdemo- 
kratie bei Ausbruch des ersten Weltkrieges. 
Zeitsch. |. Geschichtswiss., no. 1, 1958. 

V. M. KuotLopxovsen. The 1918 Revolution 
in Finland and German Imperialist Inter- 
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vention [in Russian]. Nov. i noveish. ist., 
NO. 4, 1957. 

. J. Zroekpa (Zhiugzhda) and D., F. Far- 
GAUZAS. The Revolutionary Movement 
among German Troops in Lithuania, 1918- 
1919 [in Russian]. Nov. £ noveish. ist., 
no. 3, 1957. 

\, S. Jerussaumuskı (Erusalimskii). Die Grosse 
Sozialistische Oktoberrevolution und das 
Problem der sowjetisch-deutschen Bezie- 
hungen. Zestsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 1, 
1958. 

\.BERT SCHREINER. Auswirkungen der Gros- 
sen Sozialistischen Oktoberrevolution auf 
Deutschland vor und während der Novem- 
berrevolution. Ibid. 

toLaND BAUER, Zur Einschätzung des Charak- 
ters der deutschen Novemberrevolution 
1918-1919. Ibid. 

7. Concerning the Role of the Räte in the 
November Revolution [in Russian]. Nov. 1 
noveish, ista, NO. 4, 1958. 

wis HERTZMAN. The Founding of the Ger- 
man National People’s Party (DNVP), No- 
vember, 1918-January, 1919. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar., 1958. 

. P, Rakmmanova. Georgii Dimitrov at the 
Leipzig Trial [in Russian], Nov. i novetsh. 
ist., NO. 2, 1957. 

{artin Broszar. Die volkische Ideologie und 
der Nationalsozialismus, Deutsche Rundsch., 
Jan., 1958. 

AIMUND RämıscH, Der berufsständische Ge- 
danke als Episode der nationalsozialistischen 
Politik. Zeitsch. f. Poltik, no. 3, 1957. 

{ichaeL Kursu. Die exilierte deutsche de- 
mokratische Linke in USA. Ibid. 

D. Osrora-OvsianYr. From the History of 
the Franco-German Negotiations in 1936 
1937 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Jan., 1958. 

Iermann Hors. Mansteins Operationsplan 
für den Westfeldzug 1940 und die Auf- 
marschweisung des O.K.H. vom 27. Fe- 
bruar 1940. Wehrkunde, Mar., 1958. 

'RIEDRICH Hosssacn. Von der Schelde bis 
Ypern, 20,29. Mai 1940. Allg. schweizer. 
Militdrseitsch., Jan., 1958. 

» Hampe. Der Bombenkrieg über Deutsch- 
land und seine Lehren für die künftige 
Zivilverteidigung. Allg. schweizer. Militär- 
zeitsch., Feb., 1958. 

urr BoELcKE. Der deutsche Überfall auf die 
Sowjetunion 1941 im Spiegel der Verwal- 
tungsgeschichte. Archirmiti., no. 4, 1957. 

'ONSTANTIN GRAF Stamarı, Zur “Kulturpoli- 


tik” des Ostministeriums. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zettgesch., Jan., 1958. . 

Leo Stern. Die Haupttendenzen der reak- 
tionären Geschichtsschreibung über den 2. 
Weltkrieg. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., nO. 1, 
1958. 

D. MeLNIxow. Die Ursachen für die Nieder- 
lage Hitlerdeutschlands im 2. Weltkrieg in 
der westdeutschen Geschichtsliteratur. Ibid. 

ALFRED WERNER and Maroarer Mean, Ger- 
many’s New Flagellants [The German peo- 
ple’s attitude toward individual and collec- 
tive responsibility]. Am. Scholar, Spring, 
1958. 

Hermor Hmsce. Amerikas diplomatische Be- 
handlung des Saarproblems. Jahrb. f. tn- 
ternat. Recht, VI, no. 1, 1956 [1957]. 

Hans W. Baang. Die Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land und die baltischen Staaten. Ibid, 

WALTER Gérrrrz, Die Legende von der 
Erbfeindschaft. Preussens Polenpolitik. Der 
europ. Osten, Mar., 1958. 

Kurt RamL, Rechtsgrundlagen deutscher Ost- 
politik. Der europ. Osten, Jan., 1958. 

Bruno GLertze. Der deutsche Osten in seiner 
wirtschaftlichen und bevölkerungsmässigen 
Funktion für Deutschland. Jahrb. der Al- 
bertus-Univ, su Königsberg, VII, 1958. 

Tuomas T. Heroe. Academic Freedom and 
German Politics: The Göttingen Incident 
[The case of Franz Leonhard Schlüter]. 
Yale Rev., Autumn, 1957. 

Gerechtigkeit? Zur Begnadigung des Gorgass 
[The case of Dr. Gorgass; Euthanasia kill- 
ings in Hitler’s Germany]. Gegenwart, nos. 
4, 5, 1958. 

Teske, Die wesentlichsten inneren 
Wandlungen des deutschen Offizierkorps 
seit 1918 in heutiger Sicht. Wehrkunde, 
Jan., 1958. 

GERHARD Rırrer. The Military and Politics in 
Germany. jour. Central European AQ., Oct., 
1957. 

Piero Prerr. La storia del militarismo tedesco. 
Nuova riv. stor., Jan./Apr., 1957. 

Farrz Stern. Adenauer and a Crisis in 
Weimar Democracy [1926]. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Mar., 1958. 

LEOPOLD SCHNACKENBURG. Zur Anerkennung 
der Schulden des ehemaligen Deutschen 
Reiches durch Adenauer. Die Nation (East 
Berlin), Jam, 1958. 

Kar Brannı. Hermann Brandi (1837-1914). 
Die Sammiung, Jan., 1958. 

MAXIMILIAN von Hacen. Zur Kritik der 
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Bülow-Memoiren, Zeitsch. J. Politik, no, 3, 
1957. 
yp D. Easton. Empiricism and Ethics in 
[Joseph] Dietzgen [1828-1888]. Jour. Hist, 
Ideas, Jan., 1958. 

Joachim ScHosess. Fontane und das politische 
Zeitgeschehen. Die Nation (East Berlin), 


Jan., 1958. 

ERNER ScHuLTz. Der Sinn der Geschichte 

bei Hegel und Goethe. Archiv f. Kultur- 

gesch., no. 2, 1957. 

. S. Reıss. The Criticism of Heine in the 

“Heine-jabr”: A Survey. German Life and 
Letters, Jan., 1958. 

G| A. Weis. Herder’s Determinism. jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1958. 

Fritz Waongr. “Die Holstein-Papiere.” 
| Zettsch. f. Politik, no. 3, 1957. 

Ti N. Kiano, Letters of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt to Russia (Letters to Vladimir Iur’evich 
Soimonov, 1793) [in Russian]. Vestnik ist. 
mirovot kul’tury, May/June, 1957. 

I. CHOCHMAREV. G. W. Leibniz and the 
Russian Culture of the Early 18th Century 
[in Russian]. Vestnik ist. mirovot kul’tury, 
July/Aug., 1957. 

URT SONTHEIMER. Thomas Mann als poli- 
tischer Schriftsteller. Vierteljahrsh. f}. Zeit- 
gesch., Jan., 1958. 

AXIMILIEN RUBEL. Les cahiers de lecture de 
Karl Marx 1840-1853. Internat. Reo. Social 

Min, II, pt. 3, 1957. 

SchLecHta. Nietzsche und kein Ende. 
| Frankfurter Hefte, Feb., 1958. 

1d. Friedrich Nietzsche in neuer Sicht. Uni- 
versitas, no. 3, 1958. 

EoRG Schuster, Die Lebenserinnerun- 
gen des Grossadmirals Dr.h.c. Erich Raeder. 
Marine-Rundschau, Dec., 1957. 
cHEL Mazor. La caserne littéraire d’Alfred 
ODER: Rev. du Centre de Documenta- 
tion Juive Contemp., Jan., 1958. 

d R. Trevmanus,. Friedrich Stampfer (1874- 
| 1957). Deutsche Rundsch., Mar., 1958. 
WRT von RAUMER, Der junge Stein. Hist. 

Zeitsch., Dec., 1957. 

LF Rapp. David Friedrich Strauss. Seine 
Lebensleistung und sein Schicksal. Wels 
als Gesch., DO. 4, 1957- 

HARD Prisren. Max Weber. Hochland, 
Dec., 1957. 

R, la. Zrurnx (Tsirul'nik). Die publizistische 

Tätigkeit Clara Zetkins zur Verteidigung 


Other Recent Publications 


Sowjetrusslands in den Jahren 1917 und 
1918 [Trans. from Voprosy ist., no. 5, 
1957]. Sowyjetwissenschaft (Gesellschafts- 
wiss. Beitrige), Dec., 1957. 

ExvrzasetH H, ZorB, Count Zinzendorf. An 
18th Century Ecumenist. Ecumenical Rev., 
July, 1957. 

Mervin Croan and Cart J, Friepricn, The 
East German Regime and Soviet Policy in 
Germany. Jour. of Politics, Feb., 1958. 

Herpert Kroocer. Zu einigen Fragen des 
staatsrechtlichen Status von Berlin. Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik, Jan., 1958. 

STEFAN DOERNBERG, Die erste Konferenz der 
deutsch-sowjetischen Historikerkommission, 
Einheit, Jan., 1958. 

HELLMUTH HESSELBARTH. Aussenpoli- 
tische Probleme auf der deutsch-sowjetischen 
Historikerkonferenz (Leipzig, Nov., 1957). 
Deutsche Aussenpolitik, Jan., 1958. 


DOCUMENTS 


RoserTt STUPPERICH. Melanchthoniana inedita. 
Archiv f. Reformationsgesch. no. 2, 1957. 
Trino Vocersanc, Zur Politik Schleichers 
gegenüber der NSDAP 1932. Vierteljahrsh. 

f. Zeitgesch., Jan., 1958. 


AUSTRIA 


J. A. Pisarev, The National Liberation Move- 
ment in the South Slav Regions of Cis- 
leithania, 1908-1909 [in Russian]. Nov. i 
noveish. ist., DO. 2, 1957. 

CrarLes A. GuLic«. Collective Bargaining or 
Legal Enactment? The Austrian Develop- 
ment. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., Il, pt. 3, 
1957. 

AvoLr Mays. Die Tschechen in Wien. Wiener 
Geschichtsbl., no. 3, 1957. 

Rosertr MOLLER-STERNBERG. Zum Thema 
Österreich [The memoirs of Friedrich Fun- 
der and Oskar Hellmer]. Ostbrief (Lüne- 
burg), Mar., 1958. 


SWITZERLAND 


lu. Cu. KoperevicH and T. A. Krasorxina. 
Letters of Leonhard Euler in Archives of 
the Soviet Union [in Russian]. Vestnik ist. 
mirovoi kul’tury, May/June, 1957. 

RupoLr Prisrer. Die Zwingli-Forschung seit 
1945. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 2, 


1957. 
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Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether 


Rosexto Cesst. Paolinismo preluterano. Atti 
della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Ren- 
diconti, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche ¢ 
filologiche, Jan.—Feb., 1957. 

R. Dz Marrer Il problema della “Ragion di 
stato” nel Seicento. Riv, int. fil, dir., 
XXXIV, 1957. 

Fausro Nicou. Della Societá di scienze, 
lettere e arti di Napoli, e di altre accademie 
che la precederono. Notizie storiche. Acca- 
demie e biblioteche d'Italia, Jan-Feb., Mar. 
June, 1957. 

M. F. Scracca. Giordano Bruno e Tommaso 
Campanella, Humanitas, XIL, 1957. 

G. CapPocrassi. Giambattista Vico. Filosofia, 
VII, 1957. 

M. Aseria Cmsini Burax. Sulla Politica ec- 
clesiastica dell’Assolutismo illuminato nella 
Lombardia Austriaca: Il “Piano di Sus- 
sistenza” dei monasteri Cassinesi. Arch. 
stor. lombardo, ser. 8, VI, 1956. 

Craupio Pavone. Alcuni aspetti dei primi 
mesi di governo italiano a Roma e nel 
Lazio, pt. I. Arch. stor. ital., UL, 1957. 

Exmo Nasauti Rocca, La storiografia pia- 
centina nell’ottocento, Aevum, July-Aug., 
1957. 

Piero Pırrı. La crise du libéralisme et la 
montée du fascisme. Rev. d’hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Apr., 1957. 

Errore ANcHIERI. Les rapports italo-allemands 
pendant l'ère nazi-fasciste, Ibid. 

HeLmur KRAUSNICK. Himmler über seinen 
Besuch bei Mussolini von 11-14 Okt. 1942. 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct, 1956. 

F. Desvser. La chute du régime le 25 juillet 
1943. Rev. d’hist. deux. guerre mond., Apr., 
1957. 

G. Vaccaro. A propos de quelques récentes 
biographies de Benito Mussolini. Ibid. 


Norserto Bosso. Vilfredo Pareto e la critica 
delle ideologie., Riv. di filosofia, Oct, 1957. 

G. Sarroni. La teoria dello Stato in B. Croce. 
Studi polit., IV, 1957. 

Prstro Rossi. Benedetto Croce e lo storicismo 
assoluto. Ii Mulino, LXVII, 1957. 

G. VasaLt. I cattolici tra Dossetti e De Gasperi. 
Itinerari, Aug. —Oct., 1957. 

NiccoLó RonoLico, Gaetano Salvemini (1873- 
1957). Arch. stor. ital., III, 1957. 

Rosario Romeo. In memoria di Gaetano Sal- 
yemini (1873-1957). Bibliothèque d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, Jan., 1958. 

E, TacLiacozzo, E. Lussu, M. L. SALVADORI. 
Gaetano Salvemini. Mondo Operaio, Sept., 
1957. 

Aucusto Torre. Gaetano Salvemini, Nuova 
Antologia, NOY., 1957. 

R. Virar. Gaetano Salvemini e la questione 
meridionale. Cronache meridionali, Sept., 
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Luict BuLrererri. Documenti di storia lom- 
barda dei secoli xvr e xvn negli archivi di 
Spagna. Arch. stor. lombardo, ser. 8, V, 
1954-55, [Survey of documents in Archivo 
General de Simancas and Biblioteca Na- 
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Fırıppo MARTINELLI, Memorie postume di un 
matto savio. Bollettino del Museo del Risor- 
gimento, 1, 1956. [Covers years 1831-55.] 

Vrrroxio EMANUELE OrLanDo. Moment di 
storia vissuta, Nuova Antología, Sept., 1957. 
[Some letters written in 1917-18.] 


Eastern Europe” 
Charles Morley 


Epuarp Tazorsxy, The “Old” and the “New” 

1 Additional historical articles from Russian 
and other East European language journals 
are listed in the monthly issues of the Library 
of Congress publications East European Ac- 
cessions Index and Monthly Index of Russian 
Accessions. 


Course in Satellite Economy. Jour. Central 
Eur. Aff., Jan., 1958. 

The Conference at Sulejowek. Discussion of 
Volume II of the “History of Poland” [in 
Polish; French and Russian summaries]. 
Kwartalnik Hist., LXIV, no. 4-5, 1957. 

M. V. Misxo. The October Revolution and the 
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Reestablishment of Poland’s Independence 
in 1918 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Nov., 
1957. 
cHarD F. STAAR. The New Course in Po- 
land. Jour. Politics, Feb., 1958. 
WARD TABORSXY. Political Developments in 
| Czechoslovakia since 1953. Ibid. 
GEORGE F. Kennan. The Czechoslovak Legion 
(Part II). Russian Rev., Jan., 1958. 
ZYGMUNT J. GastorowsKE1. Czechoslovakia and 
the Austrian Question 1918~1928. Südost- 
Forsch. (Munich), XVI, 1957. 
Jan César. La répercussion de la Grande 
i révolution socialiste d'Octobre parmi la pop- 
ulation de la campagne tchèques au cours 
des années 1917 à 1920 [in Czech]. Česko- 
slovenský Čas. Hist., V, no. 4, 1957. 
OHUMIL ČERNÝ, L'évolution de la distillerie 
dans les pays tchéques [in Czech; French 
and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 
F. Sucar. The Influence of the En- 
lightenment and the French Revolution in 
Eighteenth Century Hungary. Jour. Central 
Eur. Af., Jan., 1958. 






Ji L. H. Keer. The Decline of the Zemsky 
Sobor. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec., 1957. 
orace W. Dewey. Judges and the Evidence 
in Muscovite Law. Ibid. 

GÜNTHER SróxL. Russland und Europa vor 

| Peter dem Grossen, Hist. Zeitsch., Dec, 

| 1957- 

. A. Zmun and A. A. PREOBRAZHENSKII, SO- 
viet Historical Research on the Class Strug- 
gle in Feudal Russia prior to the ıgth Cen- 

| tury [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Dec., 1957. 

E. G. Primax and S. A. Poxnovsxir, The Re- 

| lations of Radishchev with Western En- 
lightenment according to the Judgment of 
Bourgeois Literature [in Russian]. Vestnik 
ist. mirovot kultury, July-Aug., 1957. 

A. A. Eximov. The History of Russian Eco- 
nomic Thought at the End of the 1830’s 
and in the 1840's (Survey of Dissertations) 
1 Additional historical articles from Russian 

and other East European language journals 

are listed in the monthly issues of the Library 
df Congress publications Monthly Index of 

Russian Accessions and East European Acces- 
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V. L. IsrazLyAN and N. N. NixoLaYev. Ideo- 
logical Preparation of the Counter-Revolu- 
tionary Rebellion in Hungary, Autumn, 
1956 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Nov., 1957. 

C. Kumm-MmarLovicı. The Great October 
Socialist Revolution and the Revolutionary 
Situation in Rumania in 1917-21 [in Rus- 
sian]. Ibid. 

Avex N. Dracnicu. Recent Political Develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia. Jour. Politics, Feb., 
1958. 

Miryana Gross, Social Democratic Party and 
the National Question among the Croatians, 
1890-1902 [in Croatian; German sum- 
mary]. Hist. Zbornik, IX, 1956. 

Orca Sosat. Ljudevit Vukotinović and 1848 
[in Croatian; German summary]. Ibid. 

FABIAN Troo, Istrien im Volksbefreiungskrieg 
[in Croatian; German summary]. Ist. Glas- 
nik, DO. 1-2, 1957. 

Bocu Hirasax. La peste dans les pays 
balkaniques sous la domination turque de 
1450 4 1600 [in Croatian; French sum- 
mary]. Ibid. 


Soviet Union' 
Fritz T. Epstein 


[in Russian]. Vestuik Leningradsk. Univ. 
no. 23, 1957. 

N. P. Erosaxin. The Military Organization of 
Tsarist Russia in the Period of the Crimean 
War [in Russian]. Trudy Mosk. gosud, 
tstoriko-arkhivn. inst., nO. 9, 1957. 

Leontp L Srraxuovsxy. Count P(avel) N(iko- 
laevich) Ignat’yev, Reformer of Russian Ed- 
ucation. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec., 1957. 

1d. General Count N(ikolai) P(avlovich) Ig- 
natiev and the Pan-Slay Movement. Jour. 
Central European Aff., Oct., 1957. 

Henry J. Tosras, The Archives of the Jewish 
Bund: New Materials on the Revolutionary 
Movement. Am. Slavic and East European 
Rev., Feb., 1958. 

T. H. vow Lave. Count Witte and the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905. Ibid. 

Marc SzErTEL. Personal Inviolability in the 
Legislation of the Russian Absolute Mon- 
archy. Ibid, 

EGMONT ZECHLIN. Weltpolitische Schatten um 
cine unbekannte Frau. Ein Beitrag zum An- 
astasia-Problem [Russo-German peace feel- 
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rs, 1915-16]. Die Zeit (Hamburg), Mar. 
7, 1958. 

E. Iorre. Contribution to the History of 
usso-American Financial and Economic Re- 
itions, 1916-1917 [in Russian]. Ist. 
Irkhiv, July/Aug., 1957. 

P. Basg. Lenin über die sozialistische 
leologie in der Periode nach der Oktober- 
evolution [Trans. from Voprosy filosofit, 
O. 5, 1957]. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesell- 
chaftswiss. Beiträge), Feb., 1958. 

V. TscuHirscHerin (Chicherin). Lenin und 
ie Aussenpolink [Trans. from Voprosy ist., 
0. 3, 1957]. Sowsetwissenschaft (Gesell- 
chaftswiss. Beiträge), Nov., 1957. 

R. GERSCHBERO. Lenins Kampf für den 
emokratischen Zentralismus im Wirtschafts- 
ufbau [Trans. from Voprosy ist., no. 3, 
957]. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesellschafts- 
riss. Beiträge), Dec., 1957. 

la. Gorman. Lenin als Vorsitzender des 
ates der Arbeiter- und Bauernverteidigung 
Trans. from Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i pravo, 
9. 7, 1957]. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesell- 
:haftswiss. Beiträge), Nov., 1957. 

ır-Arno Kropar. Lenin und die Konsti- 
tierende Versammlung in Russland. Jahrb. 
Gesch. Osteuropas, BO, 4, 1957. 

Y. MiceriN (Mikhrin), Die illegale Arbeit 
enins in den letzten Monaten vor der 
Iktoberrevolution [Trans. from Voprosy 
f., no. 4, 1957]. Sowjetwissenschaft (Ge- 
Ischaftswiss, Beiträge), Nov., 1957. 

M. Rosenrau. Uber die Bedeutung der 
Philosophischen Hefte” W. I. Lenins 
Irans. from Voprosy filosofii, no. 2, 1957]. 
swjetwissenschaft (Gesellschaftswiss. Bei- 
age), Dec., 1957. 

(MANN Ley. Die Bedeutung der philo- 
phischen Arbeiten Lenins für die Natur- 
issenschaften. Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Philo- 
phie, no. 5, 1957. 

2, Perrov. Die Juli-Ereignisse im Jahre 
917 [Trans. from Voprosy ist., no. 4, 
9571. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesellschafts- 
riss. Beiträge), Nov., 1957. 

N. Momseeva. The Liquidation of the 
grarian Banks, 1917-1918 [in Russian]. 
t. Zapiski, no. 61, 1957. 

Nısunteow (V. Nizhnikov). Die ókono- 
iischen Voraussetzungen der Oktoberreyo- 
ition [Trans, from Voprosy ekonomiki, 
Oo. 5, 1957]. Sowjetwissenschaft (Gesell- 
:haftswiss. Beiträge), Nov., 1957. 

ND Brrricmórer. Ideologische Probleme 
nd Aufgaben in der Periode der Vorberei- 
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tung der Grossen Sozialist. Oktoberrevolu- 
tion. Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Philosophie, no. 5, 
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L I. Sauapxov. The Victory of the Great 


October Socialist Revolution in White Rus- 
sia [in Russian]. Ist. Zapiski, no. 61, 1957. 

K. E, Zurrov. The Victory of the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution in Turkestan [in 
Russian]. Ibid. 

B. P. Kanzvsxır. The Great October Socialist 
Revolution as Seen by John Reed, Albert 
Rhys Williams and Lincoln Steffens [in 
Russian]. Istorua SSSR, no. 4, 1957. 

S. A. Tsypxin. The Participation of Korean 
Workers in the Struggle against the Inter- 
ventionists in the Soviet Far East, 1918~ 
1922 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 11, 
1957. 

V. I. Popov. The Resumption of Diplomatic 
Relations between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain in 1929 [in Russian]. Nov, 1 
noveish. ist., DO. 3, 1957. 

Gustav Reoter. Das Bankett der Verdamm- 
ten. Moskauer Begegnungen 1934. Merkur, 
Feb., 1958. 

P, A. Spurn. Die Rolle der Sowjetunion im 2. 
Weltkrieg in der búrgerlichen Geschichts- 
schreibung. Zeitsch. }. Geschichtswiss., no. 
1, 1958. 

B. I. MarusesiN and N. N. Iaxovrev. The 
Soviet-American Relations during the Sec- 
ond World War in American Bourgeois 
Historiography [in Russian]. Nov. i noveish, 
ist., DO, 3, 1957. 

E. A. Borrım. An Important Task Confront- 
ing Soviet Historians (“The History of the 
Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union, 
1941-1945”) [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., 
no. II, 1957. 

ANDRÉ Prerre. Comment récrira-t-on l’his- 
toire de la seconde guerre mondiale en 
U.S.S.R.? Rev. déf. nat., Feb., 1958. 

Anon. Soviet Writers in the Great Patriotic 
War. Bibliographical Chronicle [in Russian]. 
Novyi Mir, Feb., 1958. 

Erich Prucx. Russische Kriegsdichtung in 
der Sowjetliteratur. Versuch eines Úber- 
blicks. Wehrkunde, Mar., 1958. 

Ernst Kox. Von Stalin zu Chruschtschew. 
Polit. Stud., Jan., 1958. 

Hemsıch Becrtorv. Ins fünfte Jahrzehnt 
des Sowjetstaates, Aussenpolitik, Jan., 1958. 

Wirm Henry CHAMBERLIN. Forty Years of 
Soviet Communism. Russian Rev., Jan., 
1958.. 

I. Serov. Forty Years on Guard over Soviet 
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¡State Security [Trans. from Pravda, Dec. 
iar, 1957]. Current Digest of the Soviet 
ess, Jan. 29, 1958. 
Fepor Srepun. Das Phänomen des Bolschewis- 
us. Schweizer Rundsch. Feb./Mar., 1958. 
H Neueres zur Frage Russland-Europa. Hoch- 
land, Dec., 1957. 
O) ScHILLER. Der Landmensch in der 
Ben und Gesellschaftsordnung der 
wjetunion. Schweizer Rundsch., Feb./ 


r., 1958. 

Gustav Horr. Die sowjetische Aussenpolitik 
won 1917 bis 1939. Sowjerstudien, Dec., 

957. 

V.| M. Karvosrov. The Main Stages in 40 

ears of Soviet Foreign Policy [in Russian]. 

ov. i noveish. ist., DO. 4, 1957. 
Freperick C, BARGHOORN. Soviet Cultural 

iplomacy since Stalin. Russian Rev., Jans 

958. 

R F Ernst SKONIETZKI. Der neue Mensch. 

in Versuch über die Sowjetpädagogik. 

Hochland Dec., 1957. 

s Frrr. Die Verlagerung des russischen 
a nach Osten. Schweizer 
ndsch., Feb./Mar., 1958. 

T MauracH. Vierzig Jahre Nationali- 

ätenrecht in der UdSSR. Sowjetstudien, 

ec., 1957. 

. Pavıov. Forty Years of Development of 

viet Legal Science [ Trans, from Sovetskoe 

osudarstvo i pravo, Nov., 1957]. Current 

igest of the Soviet Press, Jan. 8, 1958. 

Rura Fischer, Chronik der Entstalinisierung. 

. Die Veränderungen in der Sowjetjustiz. 
Frankfurter Hefte, Feb., 1958. 

Gustav A. Werrsr. Die Sowjetphilosophie 

it Stalins Tod. Sowfetstudien, Dec., 1957. 
No Youno. Entwicklungslinien des rus- 

ischen Films, Slavische Rundsch., Dec., 
1956/Feb., 1957. 

Exix Horm. Die Sowjetunion und die nord- 
ischen Staaten seit dem 20. Kongress der 

PdSU. Osteuropa, Jan., 1958. 

Rogert Karr. Die Beziehungen der Schweiz 
zur Sowjetunion. Schweizer Rundsch., Feb./ 
Mar., 1958. 

Vassar Gmay Časaor, Vierzig Jahre Sowjet- 
politik im Naben Osten. Sowyetstudien, 

e. 1957- 

N. N. Kurmovich, The Expansion of Soviet 

ulture and Art in the Countries of the 

East [in Russian]. Jour. (Vestnik) 
last. for the Study of the USSR (Munich), 

. 3, 1957. 

Groroe Lenczkowskı. Evolution of Soviet 
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Policy toward the Middle East. Jour. Poli- 
tics, Feb., 1958. 

Dwiocnt J. Simpson. Seviet Policy in the Mid- 
dle East. World Aff. Quar., Apr., 1958. 

ALLEN S. Writing. “Contradictions” in the 
Moscow-Peking Axis. Jour. Politics, Feb., 
1958, 

Gene D. OverstTrEET. Soviet and Communist 
Policy in India. Ibid. 

Kraus MenNErT. Ideologische Gegensätze 
zwischen Moskau und Peking. Oszeuropa, 
Feb., 1958. 

J. W. MorLzy. The Soviet-Japanese Peace Dec- 
laration. Pol, Ses, Quar., Sept, 1957. 

O. TARANENKXO, Die russische antibolsche- 
wistische Widerstandsbewegung. Schweizer 
Rundsch., Feb./Mar., 1958. 

Georg von Rauch. Zur baltischen Frage im 
18. Jahrhundert. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 
no. 4, 1957. 

ARVED FREIHERR VON Tau. Von ständischer 
Libertit zu nationaler Selbstbehauptung 
Johann Reinhold von Patkul ım baltisch- 
deutschen Geschichtsbild 1707-1957. Zeitsch. 
}. Ostforsch., no. 4, 1957. 

Vaino RıısmanneL. The Continued Legal Ex- 
istence of the Baltic States. Baltic Rev., 
Nov., 1957. 

VYTAUTAS VAITIEKUNAS. The Continuation of 
Lithuania’s Statehood. Lituanus (Brooklyn), 
Dec., 1957. 

Herımur Hecxer. Die Eingliederung des 
Memellandes in die Litauische Sozialistische 
Sowjet-Republik nach dem 2. Weltkrieg als 
Rechtsfrage. Jahrb. der Albertus-Univ. zu 
Königsberg, VII, 1958. 

D. Tscurzewsxiy (Cytevskyj), El barroco en 
la literatura ucraniana. Oriente Europeo 
(Madrid), Apr.-June, 1957. 

Basin DMYTRYSHYN. National and Social Com- 
positon of the Membership of the Com- 
munist Party (bolshevik) of the Ukraine, 
1918-1928. Jour. Central European Aff., 
Oct., 1957. 

B. Levyrsxy. The Communist Party of the 
Ukraine [1952-1955]. Ukrainian Rev. 
(Munich), no. 5, 1957. 

F. Priamo. Ukrainian-Jewish Relations during 
the Revolution, 1917-1921. Ibid, 

N, Kosryux. The Last Days of Academician 
M. Hrushevsky. Ibid. 

IL. Mimrscuux. Waydm Stscherbakiwsky (1876- 
1957). Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec., 1957. 


N, PoLoNsKaA-VASYLENKO. Professor B. D. 
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‚rupnytsky (1894-1956). Ukrainian Rev. 
Munich), no. 5, 1957. 
S. Sumpar-ZADEH, The Development of 


Historical Science in Azerbaijan during the 


Soviet Period [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., ` 


DO. 11, 1957. 


Near Eastern History © 
Sidney Glazer 


Azur, Le khalife, présence sacrée. Studia 
slamica, VII, 1957. 

J. F. Dowserr. A Neglected Passage in the 
listory of the Caucasian Albanians, BS.- 
JAS., XIX, DO. 3, 1957. 

E. Duster, Survivances de l'ancien orient 
ians l'Islam. Studia Islamica, VII, 1957. 

L. Gorrscuark. Die Auläd Sayh as-Suyuh 
“Banú Hamawiya). W.Z.K.M., LII, no. 
2, 1956. 

Der untergang der Hohenstaufen. Ibid. 
A. Kuznersov and B, M. Danrtsio. I. N. 
Jerezin-——Traveler in Transcaucasia, Iran, 
nd the Near East [in Russian]. Krat. Sood. 
nst. Vost., XXH, 1956. 

Rrckmans. Petits royaumes sud-arabes 
T'après les auteurs classiques. Muséon, LXX, 
10. 1-2, 1957. 

M. SHAMSUTDINOV. The Wagf-name of 
brahim Beg of the Karaman Principality 
lin Russian]. Krat. Soob, Inst. Vost., XXI, 
1956. 

uL Wrrrex. Zu einigen frühosmanischen 
Urkunden, I. W.Z.K.M., LII, no. 3-4, 
1957. 

N. Zaxnoper. From the History of the 
Text with the Oldest Reference to “Rus” 
in Arabic Literature [in Russian]. Krar. 
Soob. Inst. Vost., XXII, 1956. 

e Middle East since Suez. World Today, 
Dec., 1957. 

e Persian Gulf. Arab World, Jan., 1958. 
BRIEL Baru. Some Aspects of Bedouin 
Sedentarization in r9th Century Egypt. 
Welt des Islams, V, no, 1-2, 1957. 

F, Becxincuam. Islam and Turkish Na- 
tionalism in Cyprus. Ibid, 
IARLES CUNNINGHAM, Spain and North Af- 
rica. Arab World, Oct., 1957. 
ıroLp H. Fismer. Russia’s Interest in the 
Middle East. Current Hist., Nov., 1957. 
aLrorp L. Hosxma, The Suez Canal. Ibid. 
‚ Jaegscake. Beiträge zur Geschichte des 


Kampfes der Türkei um ihre Unabhängig- 
keit. Welt des Islams, V, no. 1-2, 1957. 

Warrer Z, Laqueur. Syria: The New Storm 
Center. Commentary, Nov., 1957. 

J. G. Maonın. L'eau de Zaghouan, texte du 
Cheikh Moh. Bayram, LB.L.A., XX, no. 2, 
1957. 

James E. McSuerry. Soviet Diplomacy from 
Stalin to Suez. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec., 
1957. 

H. Péxis. L'institut d'Egypte et l’ocuvre de 
Bonaparte jugés par deux historiens arabes 
contemporains. Arabica, May, 1957. 

M. PERLMANN. In the Street Called Straight. 
Middle Eastern Affairs, Oct, 1957. 

Id. The Syrian Affair. Middle Eastern Affairs, 
Dec., 1957. 

B, M. Porsxuverra and Y. N. RozaLimv. The 
Demands of the Labor Group at the Izmir 
Economic Congress of 1923 [in Russian]. 
Krat. Soob. Inst. Vost., XXU, 1956. 

A. Raymond. Une liste des corporations de 
métiers au Caire en 1801. Arabica, May, 
1957. 

A. V. SHERMAN. The Social Roots of Nasser’s 
Egypt. Commentary, Nov., 1957. 

A. S. Tverrrinova. The Young Turks and 
Pan-Turkism [in Russian]. Krat. Soob. Inst. 
Vost., XXII, 1956. 

Jean Viowzau. L'idéologie de la révolution 
égyptienne. Polit. étrangère, XXI, no. 4, 
1957. 

Grorce Grassmuck. Selected Materials on 
Iraq and Jordan: The Development of Po- 
litical Documentation. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., 
Dec., 1957. 

DovoLas CARRUTHERS. Reminiscences of Ger- 
trude Bell. R.C.A.]., Jan., 1958. 

P. M. Hour. The Study of Arabic Historians 
in Seventeenth Century England: The Back- 
ground and Work of Edward Pococke. 
B.S.O.A.S., XIX, no. 3, 1957. 
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East Asian History 
Hilary Conroy 


T. (Ase, ef al. Special Number on the Japa- 
ese Manor (4 articles; in Japanese). Re- 
ishigaku Kenkyu, Jan., 1958. 

Yasosr AKaAsHI. Japan's Foreign Policy. Yale 

., Winter, 1958. 
M. Amano. The Development of Agriculture 
er the Ming Dynasty [in Japanese]. 
hakai Keizai Shigaku, no. 5-6, 1958. 

Erıenne BaLazs. Une carte des centres com- 
erciaux de la Chine à la fin du x1* siècle, 

a éc., soc., civil, Oct-Dec, 1957. 

40 Kuo-CHuN. Organized Leadership and 
Agricultural Technology in Modern China. 
gric, Hist., Jan, 1958. 

NETH CHEN, Neo-Taoism and the Prajóá 
l during the Wei and Chin Dynasties. 

thinese Culture, Oct, 1957. 
O. ¡Enmunp Cruz, Economic Modernization 
ih Sinkiang. Far Eastern Survey, Feb., 1958. 

Communist China’s Foreign Policy (6 articles 
d maps). Current Hist., Dec., 1957. 

WoLrram Exernarn. The Formation of Chi- 

Civilization according to Socio-Án- 
opological Analysis. Soctologus, no. 2, 
57. 

Boats Development of Asia and Japan's 

ollaboration (7 articles), Asian Affairs, 
t, 1957. 

W EıchHorn. Gesamtbevölkerungs-zif- 

fern des Sung-Reiches, Oriens Extremus, 


July, 1957. 
Rogert G, FLERSHEM, Preliminary Report on 
or (Japanese Feudal) Documents 
und near Kanazawa. Library Chronicle, 
inter, 1958. 

EDWARD KENNETH HAVILAND. American Steam 
avigation in China, 1845-1878 (Part VII). 
merican Neptune, Jan., 1958. 

Cmiao-MIN Hsin., Hsia-ke Hsu--Pioneer of 

odern Geography in China. Annals Assoc. 

m. Geographers, Mar., 1958. 

G. F. Hunson. The Emerging Balance in 

= Orbis, Winter, 1958. 

Y. 


N 


EDA. Development of the Anti-Shogunate 
ovement in the Tosa Aan [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, Sept., 1957. 

S. Isto. The Relationship between the Kama- 
Shogunate and Local Authorities un- 
the Ritsuryo Regime [in Japanese]. 

Shigaku Zasshi, Nov., 1957. 
Sıvokex Kiem, Capitalism, Socialism and the 
nomic Theories of Mao Tse-tung. Poli. 
t. Quar., Mar., 1958, 


Yuxio Kosayastr. La Culture Pre-historique 
du Japon. Jour. World History, IV, no. 1, 
1957. 

Byonsık Kos. Zur Werttheorie in der chi- 
nesischen Historiographie auf Grund des 
Shib-t’ung des Liu Chih-chi (661-Yar). 
Oriens Extremus, July, 1957. 

Koo Tun-Jov. The Hsien Government in the 
Chinese Political System, Chinese Culture, 
Oct., 1957. 

Owen and Davio LarrimorE. Chinese Science 
and Civilization. Rev. of Metaphysics, Dec., 
1957. 

Li Tman-Hox. The China Impasse. A For- 
mosan View. Foreign Affairs, Apr., 1958. 
James T. C, Liv. Fan Chung-Yüan, Mei Yao- 
ch'en and the Political Struggle of the 
Northern Sung [in Japanese]. 7646 Gaks, 

July, 1957. 

I, Mryazaxr, Coal and Iron in the Sung Period 
fin Japanese]. Té4G Gaku, Mar., 1957. 
Id. Iron Manufacturing in China [in Japa- 

nese]. Shirin, Nov., 1957. 

S. Or, The Political Situation at the Begin- 
ning of the Peoples’ Rights Movement [I; 
in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, Feb., 
1958. 

A. Orsuxz. A Study in the History of Western 
Learning: Kazan Watanabe [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, Nov., 1957. 

J. Sasaxı. On Copper Production Policy in the 
Modern (Tokugawa) Period [1, II; in Japa- 
nese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Nov., 1957, Jan. 
1958, 

ALFRED Sauvy, La population de la Chine, 
Nouvelles donneés et nouvelle politique. 
Population, Oct-Dec., 1957. 

Iwao Sencer. The “Country of Silver.” Japan 
Ouar., Jan.-Mar., 1958. 

S. Socasne, Wang An-shih’s Pao-chia-fa [in 
Japanese]. Annual Reports of Faculty of 
Arts and Letters, Tohoku University, VII, 
1957. 

YT. Sumr. The Structure of Villages . . . in 
Early Tokugawa [in Japanese]. Shaka Kei- 
zai Shigaku, no. 5-6, 1958. 

M. Taxicawa. A Supplementary Study on the 
Tohoku Expedition in the Saimei Period, 
655-661 a.n. [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, 
Feb., 1958. 

K. Tamura, Japan's Foreign Relations (VII, 
1860-1874). Contemporary Japan, Sept., 
1957» 
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TANAKA. Tatsetyokusankai—The Symbol of 


Japanese Fascism [in Japanese], Rekishigaku 
Kenkyü, Oct, 1957. 

. TOKINOYA. The Development of Vocational 
Education in the Later Meiji Period [in 
Japanese]. Shirin, Nov., 1957. 

Tora. The Organization of the Yamato 


State [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyü, 
Dec., 1957. . 

J. Caan Vinson. The Annulment of the Lan- 
sing-Ishii Agreement. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Feb., 1958. 

Wınıım P. Woopwarp. Religion-State Rela- 
tions in Japan (concl.). Contemporary ła- 
pan, Sept, 1957. 


Southern Asian History 
Cecil Hobbs 


SOUTH Asta 


IARLES HENRY ALEXANDROWICZ-ALEXANDER. 
Legal Position of Tibet. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, Apr. 1954. 

AROKIASAMI. The Gangás in the Tamil 
Country. Jour. Madras Univ., July, 1956. 
H. Asgari. Bihar in the Time of the Last 
Two Lodi Sultans of Delhi. Jour. Bihar 
Research Soc., Sept., 1955. 

DHANSU Moman BANERTEE. Some Facts 
about the Sepoy Mutiny (Kanpur Massacre) 
from Contemporary Records. Modern Rev., 
June, 1957. 

rpa Ben. Rukmini Devi Arundale. March 
of India, July, 1956. 

P. Boamsuyri. The Role of Opposition in 
the House of the People (1952-1956). 
Modern Rev., June, 1957. 
tacE J. Carper. Constitutional Debates in 
Pakistan (IT). Muslim World, July, 1956. 
W. CHOUDHURY. The East Pakistan Polit- 
cal Scene, 1955-1957. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 
1957. 

ERBERT EDMUND Crocker, Situation in Ne- 
pal. Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1955. 

BESH CHANDRA Das Gurra, Archaeological 
Finds from Berachampa. Modern Rev., Apr., 
1956. 

IARLEs Fasri. Archaeology in the Punjab. 
Marg, Mar., 1957. 

NALD FENTON. Asian History through West- 
ern Glasses. Asian Stud., Nov., 1956. 
ALTER J. Fischen. Abraham Navarro—Jew- 
ish Interpreter and Diplomat in the Service 
of the English East India Company (1682- 
1692), Pt. II. Proc. Am. Acad. Jewish Re- 
search, XXVI, 1957. 

ERMANN Goxtz. Antiquities of the Punjab 
Hill Districts of Chamba, Marg, Mar., 1957. 
eues Indienschriftrum in deutscher Sprache. 
Zeitsch. f. Geopolitik, Aug., 1957. 

R Wimniam Ivor Jenninos, Nationalism and 


Political Development in Ceylon (3). The 
Background of Self-Government, Ceylon 
Hist. Jour., Jan./Apr., 1954. 

Werner Levi. Political Rivalries in Nepal. 
Far Eastern Survey, June, 1954. 

Id. Tibet under Chinese Communist Rule. 
Far Eastern Survey, Jann 1954. 

S. B. Mooxsry1. Kashmir Politics, 1875-1940. 
United Asia, Apr., 1957. 

Harmas MUKHERJEE and Uma MUKHERJEE. 
The Great Rising of 1857. Modern Rev., 
Sept., 1957. 

Paresm Nara MUKHERJER, The Chief Char- 
acteristics in the History of Our Culture. 
Modern Rev., June, 1957. 

Luciano PEeTECH. Some Chinese Texts con- 
cerning Ceylon. Ceylon Hist. Jour., Jan./ 


Apr., 1954. 

Political Progress in Nepal. World Today, 
June, 1956. 

Politics in Nepal. Far Eastern Survey, Mar., 
1956. 


Sr. NimaL Srcu. Abdullah Asked for It; a 
Chronical of Contemporary Events, Con- 
structed from First-Hand Information, 
Mostly on the Spot. Modern Rev., Feb., 
1954. 

D, C. Sircar. Some Facts of Early Orissan 
History. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr., 1957. 

R. Morton SmrrH. On the Ancient Chronol- 
ogy of India, Pt. 1-2. Jour. Am. Orient. 
Soc., Apr./June, Oct./Dec., 1957. 

VisHwANATH Prasan Varma. Philosophical 
Foundations of Bengal Nationalism (1905~ 
1910); an Analysis of Sri Aurobindo's Po- 
litical Thought during the Swadeshi Days. 
Modern Rev., July, 1957. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


C. C. Berc. Krtanagara’s Maleise Affairs. In- 
donesié, Oct, 1956. 
Rates Bramanti. The Southeast Asia Collec- 


manner nee 
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tive Defense Treaty. Pacific Affairs, Dex, 
1957. 
; FFREY FAIRBAIRN, Some Minority Prob- 
lems in Burma. Ibid. 
ILLIAM H. Gray. The First Constitution of 
the Philippines. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 
1957. 
Y Jumper. Problems of Public Administra- 
tion in South Viet Nam. Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, Dec., 1957. 
Eoporo M. KaLaw. Chapters from an Auto- 
biography; Quezon's Plans and Iilness, 
1930-1931. Diliman Rev., July, 1955. 
Simon Mars. Ely et Salan en Indochine. Indo- 
chine, sud est asiatique, Juil, 1954. 
warp W. Minx. The Origins of the Agen- 
| cies of Philippine Foreign Affairs. Philippine 
Soc. Sciences and Humanities Rev., June, 


1955. 
oHAMED Rapz Boy Purges. Kota Kuala 


= Malayan Hist. Jour., July, 1956. 


ERT PICKERELL and Danie E, Moore. 
Elections in Thailand (Pt. 2). Far Eastern 
! Survey, July, 1957. 


Other Recent Publications 


S. Dural Raya SincaM. Bygone Kuantan. Ma- 
layan Hist. Jour., July, 1956. 

JupirH RoseNBERG, Federation of Malaya 
Forecast. Univ. of Mantla Jour. East Asiatic 
Stud., Jan., 1956. 

THal-Van-Kiem. Vietnam’s First Relations 
with the West. Jour. Vietnamese-dm. Assoc., 
Mar., 1957. 

Franx N. Tracer. Recent Southeast Asian 
Historiography. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1957. 

Justus M. van DER Kroer. China in South- 
east Asia. Current Hist., Dec., 1957. 

Id. “Guided Democracy” in Indonesia. Far 
Eastern Survey, Aug., 1957. 

1d. Indonesia: Two States of Mind. United 
Asia, June, 1956, 

A. Van Marre. Indonesian Elections and Par- 
ties. Far Eastern Econ. Rev., July 11, 1957. 

Lea E. Wu.niams. The Chinese in Indonesia 
and Singapore under Raffles. Far Eastern 
Econ. Rev., July 18, 1957. 

Grecorio F, Zame. Classics of Philippine His- 
toriography. Far Eastern Univ. Faculty Jour., 
Jan./Apr., 1957. 


United States History 
Wood Gray 


| GENERAL 

EAN ALBERTSON. Portrait: Guy Stanton Ford. 

| Am. Scholar, Summer, 1957. 
avp D. Van Tasser. The American Histor- 

ical Association and the South, 1884-1913. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov., 1957. 

Wui.3UR R. Jacoss. Some Social Ideas of Fran- 
cis Parkman. American Quar., Winter, 1957. 
EORGE H, CarLcorr. Antiquarianism and 
Documents in the Age of Literary History. 
American Archivist, Jan., 1958. 

LESTER J. Capron. Tardy Scholars among the 

ı Archivists. Ibid. 

Arruur B. Berruotp. The Library of the De- 
partment of State, Lib. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Dororuy M. SCHULLIAN and Fank B. 

| Rosars. The National Library of Medicine, 
I. Ibid. 

ULIAN P. Boyp. “God's Altar Needs Not Our 
Pollishings” [editing historical MSS]. New 
York Hist., Jan., 1958. 

. W. Schwartz. Prehistoric Man in the 
Grand Canyon, Scientific American, Feb., 
1958. 

Carr F. Murer. Russell Cave: New Light on 
Stone Age Life. Nat'l, Geog. Mag., Mar., 


1958. 





C. Roperr Haywoop, Mercantilism and Co- 
lonial Slave Labor, 1700-1763. Jour. South- 
ern Hist., Nov., 1957. 

Leonard W. Lagare. Franklin and ‘the Pres- 
byterians. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec., 
1957. 

GLENN Weaver. The German Reformed 
Church during the French and Indian War. 
Ibid. 

SyoweY E. AnıstRom, The Lutheran Church 
and American Culture. Lutheran Quar., 
Nov., 1957. 

Davm L. Scheipr, The “High Church Move- 
ment” in American Lutheranism. Ibid. 
Trevor R. Roosz. Georgia in Anglo-Spanish 
Diplomacy, 1736-1739. William and Mary 

Quar., Apr., 1958. 

Mason Wank. The French in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Catholic Hist, Rev., Jan., 1958. 
B. D. Barcar. Lord Dartmouth's Patronage, 
1772-1775. William and Mary Quar., Apr., 

1958. 

R. W. G. Van. Our Friendly Enemies: The 
Pro-American Caricatures of a Woman 
Printseller of 1776-1778. New-York Hist. 
Soc, Onar., Jan., 1958. 

Haroon A. Mouzon., The Ship “Prosper,” 
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1775-1776. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 
1958. 

EORGE A. Baias. Pelham Bay: A Forgotten 
Battle [1776]. New-York Hist, Soc. Quar., 
Jan., 1958. 

ıcaues Donvez. La première démarche, faite 
en 1776, pour la reconnaissance des États- 
Unis par l'Espagne fut oeuvre de Bean- 
marchais. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec., 1957. 
ELEN Huar MırLer. The Earliest Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor [American Revolu- 
tion]. Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn, 1957. 
LFRED J. Tarson. The Sutler and the Soldier. 
Military Affairs, Winter, 1957. 

OBERT L. Scrisner. Call to Parley [York- 
town, 1781]. Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn, 
1957. 

ARWIN KELLEY, Jefferson and the Separation 
of Powers in the States, 1776-1787. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Mar., 1958, 

wicHt Bornm and Epwarp SCHWARTZ, Jef- 
ferson and the Theory of Degeneracy. 
American Quar., Winter, 1957. 

AYMOND G. McCartuy. Alcoholism: Attitudes 
and Attacks, 1775-1935. Ann, Am. Acad, 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan., 1958. 

ENNETH COLEMAN. Federal Indian Relations 
in tbe South, 1781-1789. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Winter, 1957-58, 

ALE L. Rıcuaros. Alexander Hamilton’s In- 
fluence on John Marshall’s Judiciary Speech 
in the 1788 Virginia Federal Ratifying Con- 
vention, Quar, Jour. Speech, Feb., 1958. 
verETY E. THompson. The Noah Webster 
Bicentennial. Word Study, Feb., 1958. 
EOROE L. Rorm. American Theory of Satire, 
1790-1820. American Lit., Jan., 1958. 

zo A. BressLER. Peter Porcupine and the 
Bones of Thomas Paine. Pennsylvania Mag., 
Apr., 1958. 

ARBARA BARLIN. John Marshall: Usurper or 
Grantee. Social Educ., Mar., 1958. 

ARVIN A. Rapp. New York’s Trade on the 
Great Lakes, 1800-1840. New York Hist., 
Jan., 1958. 

. P. Stacey. Another Look at the Battle of 
Lake Erie [1813]. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Mar., 1958. 

uch C. Barney. John W. Walker and the 
Land Laws of the 1820's. Agric. Hist., Apr., 
1958. 

. Hat Hicorms. John M. Horner and the De- 
velopment of the Combined Harvester. 
Agric. Hist., Jan., 1958. 

mes W. Van Stone. Commercial Whaling 


in the Arctic Ocean. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Jan., 1958. 

PauL B. Trescorr. The Louisville and Port- 
land Canal Company, 1825-1874, Mus. 
Valley Hist, Rev., Mar., 1958, 

Fosrer M. Parmer. The Literature of the 
Street Railway. Harvard Lib. Bull., Winter, 
1958. 

T. H. Groines, Rushing the Transatlantic 
News in the 1830s and 1840s. New-York 
Fist, Soc. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Howarp H. Bury. Free Negroes of the North 
1830-1835: A Study in National Coopera- 
tion. Jour. Negro Educ., Fall, 1957. 

Louis H. Fox, Pioneer Women's Rights Maga- 
zine [The Lilly]. New-York Hist, Soc. 
Quar., Jan., 1958, 

Jonn Hicmam. Social Discrimination against 
the Jews in America, 1830-1930. Pub. Am. 
Jewish Hist. Soc., Sept., 1957. 

GLENN Weaver. The Society for the Increase 
of the Ministry: A Brief Centennial History. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1957. 

KENNETH V, Lorrickr. Indigenous Religions 
in the United States. 1V. The Seventh Day 
Adventists. Social Stud., Apr., 1957. 

Howarp H. PeckHam. Books and Reading on 
the Ohio Valley Prontier. Miss. Valley Hist, 
Rev,, Mar., 1958. 

Ernest J. Moyne. Parodies of Longfellow’s 
Song of Hiawatha [1855-57]. Delaware 
Notes, 30th Ser., 1957. 

WARREN G. French, Timothy Shay Arthur, 
Pioneer Business Novelist, American Quar., 
Spring, 1958. 

Ronin G. Osterweis. The Tallmadge 
Amendment [1819]. Soctal Educ., Feb., 
1958. 

Lester Harris. The Cession of Florida and 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State. 
Florida Hist. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, Jr. Andrew Jackson 
versus the Historians. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Mar., 1958. 

STANLEY J. FoLMSBEE and ÁNNA Grace CAT- 
RON. David Crockett: Congressman. East 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 29, 1957. 

WiLLiam T. Hacan. The [Henry] Dodge- 
[James D.] Henry Controversy [Black 
Hawk War, 1832]. Jour, Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Winter, 1957. 

Ricuarp E. Weich, Jr. Caleb Cushing's Chi- 
nese Mission and the Treaty of Wanghia: 
A Review. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec., 1957. 

Lee A. WaLLace, Jr. Raising a Volunteer 
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iment for Mexico, 1846-1847. North 
grolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1958. 
L. OwsLeY. A Southerners View of 

a Lincoln. Georgia Rev., Spring, 
1958. 

J | N. Apams. Lincoln and Hiram Barney. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Winter, 1957. 

Ben H. Procrer. John H. Reagan and the 
Confederate Post Office Department. Geor- 

Rev., Winter, 1957. 

T B. ALEXANDER. Is Civil War History 
Polarized?—-A Question Suggested by the 

reer of Thomas A. R. Nelson, East Ten- 

see Hist, Soc, Pub., no. 29, 1957. 

Romi W. Wings. The Creation of a Myth: 
É dian” Enlistments in the North- 

| Armies during the American Civil War. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar., 1958. 

YN Thomas Foreman. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Theophilus Hunter Holmes, C.S.A., 
Founder of Fort Holmes. Chron. Oklahoma, 

inter, 1957-58. 

u W. DonNELLY. Federal Batteries on the 
H House Hill, Bull Run, 1861. Mili- 

Affairs, Winter, 1957. 

y P, Scarr. The Battle of Ivy Mountain 
186 Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 
1958. 

Davip Laroz. Friends and the American Civil 

: The Trent Affair. Jour. Friends Hist, 
Sor., Autumn, 1957. 

FRANKLIN WALKER. Command Failure: 
Fall of Forts Henry and Donelson. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec., 1957. 

Rozert In ScriBNExr. The Second Siege [York- 
town, 1862]. Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn, 
1957. 

RusstıL F. WeioLeY. Emergency Troops in 
the Gettysburg Campaign. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Har S. Fink. The East Tennessee Cam- 
p and the Battle of Knoxville in 1863. 

Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 29, 1957. 

GEORGE SisLER. The Arrest of a Memphis 
Daily Appeal War Correspondent on Charges 
of | Treason [by Gen. Bragg, 1863]. West 
Tennessee Hist. Soc. Papers, 1957. 

Rosm W. Winks. The St. Albans Raid—A 
Bibliography [1864]. Vermont Hist., Jan., 
1958. 

Joun E. TaLmabcz, Savannah’s Yankee News- 
par [1864-65]. Georgia Rev., Spring, 
1958. 

AL Taacsson. John Surratt and the Lin- 
coln Assassination Plot. Maryland Hist. 
me Dec., 1957. 


Other Recent Publications 


H. Peers Brewer. The Protestant Episcopal 
Freedman’s Commission, 1865-1878. Hist, 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1957. 

Guion Grirris Jonson. Southern Paternalism 
toward Negroes after Emancipation. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov., 1957. 

Dwicut L. Dumonn. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment Trilogy in Historical Perspective. Mich- 
igan Alumnus Quar. Rev., Autumn, 1957. 

James W. Siver, The Hardwood Producers 
Come of Age. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov., 
1957. 

James R. Connor. National Farm Organiza- 
tions and United States Tariff Policy in the 
1920's. Agric. Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Roserr L. Towrz, Origin of the Base Period 
Concept of Parity. Ibid. 

Jonn Pune Greason. The Attitude of the 
Business Community toward Agriculture 
during the McNary-Haugen Period. Agric. 
Hist., Apr., 1958. 

Hat Bamezs. The Robber Baron Concept in 
American History. Bus, Hist. Rev., Spring, 
1958. 

Gir»err A. Cam. A Survey of the Literature 
on Investment Companies, 1864-1957. Bull. 
New York Pub, Lib., Feb., 1958. 

James Don Epwarps. Public Accounting in 
the United States from 1913 to 1928. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Spring, 1958. 

Cepric B. Cowına. The Discussion of Specu- 
lative Competence in America, 1906-1934. 
American Quar., Spring, 1958. 

Thomas C. Cochran. The Organization Man 
in Historical Perspective. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Jan., 1958. 

Kenneta W. BouLnrne and Jonn KENNETH 
GALBRAITH. The American Business System, 
by Thomas C. Cochran; A Review Article, 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring, 1958. 

Herpert S. Scheir. The American Levia- 
than: A Historical View [growth of govern- 
ment regulation]. Nebraska Hist., Dec. 
1957. 

Roserr W. HarBesoN. The Clayton Act: 
Sleeping Giant of Antitrust? Am. Econ. 
Rev., Mar., 1958. 

Wixiam A. Russ, Jr. The Great Depression 
in Retrospect. Social Stud., Jan., 1958. 

GERALD N. Gros. The Knights of Labor, 
Politics, and Populism. Mid-America, Jan., 
1958, 

CmarLEs H. Keen. Ruskin’s St, George in 
America [communitarian socialism]. Ameri- 
can Quar., Winter, 1957. 

Erorr M. Rupwicx. W. E. B. Du Bois and 


Articles 


the Atlantic University Studies on the Ne- 
gto. Jour. Negro Educ., Fall, 1957. 

Joun Hioram. From Immigrants to Minori- 
ties: Some Recent Literature. American 
Quar., Spring, 1958. 

Jonn W. Waro. The Meaning of Lindbergh’s 
Flight, 1b1d. 

James Finn. The Princeton Controversy: Back- 
ground of a Complicated Affair, Common- 
weal, Jan. 17, 1958. 

May SPENCER Rıncorp. Senator James Zacha- 
riah George and Federal Aid to Common 
Schools, Jour. Mississippi Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Lewis S. Fever. H. A. P, Torrey and John 
Dewey, Teacher and Pupil. American Quar., 
Spring, 1958. 

LAWRENCE A. Creson. The Progressive Move- 
ment in American Education: A Perspec- 
tive, Harvard Educ. Rev., Fall, 1957. 

WaLrer J. Ono. Educationists and the Tradi- 
tion of Learning. Jour. Higher Educ., Feb., 
1958. 

Esmonp R. Lonc. Edward Bell Krumbhaar: 
Physician, Historian, Founder of the Ameri- 
can Association of the History of Medicine. 
Bull. Hist. Medicine, Nov.—Dec., 1957. 

Lovs M. Lyons. Twenty Years of Nieman 
Fellowships. Nieman Reports, Jan., 1958. 

Lester Asnemt and Ropert UNDERBRINK, A 
Hard Look at Soft Covers, Lib. Quar., Jan., 
1958. 

Freon W. Lorch. Hawaiian Feudalism and 
Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court. American Lit., Mar., 
1958. 

Nar Henrorr. What's Happening to Jazz? 
Harper’s, Apr., 1958. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, Jr. The Dismissal of 
Lord Sackville. Miss.. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar., 1958. 

Grarny Newson. Roosevelt Ranch Life in the 
Badlands. North Dakota Hist., Oct., 1957. 

Geonoz C, Ossorn. Woodrow Wilson’s First 
Romance. Ohio Hist. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Henry A. Turner, Woodrow Wilson and 
Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quar., Win- 
ter, 1957-58. 

Rosert H. Wese. Business Disunity and the 
Progressive Movement, 1901-1914. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1958. 

Ricard L. Watson, Jr. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in Historical Writing, 1950-1957. 
South Atlantic Quar., Winter, 1958. 

Frank Orro GareLL. Independence Rejected: 
Puerto Rico and the Tydings Bill of 1936. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb., 1958. 
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MAURER MAURER, McCook Field, 1917-1927. 
Ohio Hist, Quar., Jan., 1958. : 


DOCUMENTS 


Rosert R. Rea. Henry Hamilton and West 
Florida. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar., 1958. 
VERNER W, Crane. Franklin’s “The Internal 
State of America” (1786). William and 

Mary Quar., Apr., 1958. 

D. C. Corsrrr and Roperra Corsrrr. Papers 
from the Spanish Archives Relating to 
Tennessee and the Old Southwest, XXI, 
January—February, 1793. East Tennessee 
Hist. Soc. Pub., no, 29, 1957. 

C, M. ALLmoND. Agricultural Memorandums 
of Samuel H. Black, 1815-1820. Agric. 
Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Joan J. Wrearen. The [Andrew] Jackson- 
[Moses] Dawson Correspondence [1830- 
44]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Jan., 
1958. 

CrarLes H. Bounzr. The Poe-Kennedy 
Friendship. Pennsylvania Mag., Apr., 1958. 

NarsaLıa Wricnt, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Horatio Greenough. Harvard Lib. Bull., 
Winter, 1958. 

Letter from Mexico by George S. Morrison, a 
Member of Captain Albert Pike’s Squadron 
[Mar. 3, 1847]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Win- 
ter, 1957. 

CHarLes F. Hinps. Mexican War Journal of 
Leander M. Cox, Part IT. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc,, Jan., 1958. 

Josern O. BAYLEN, Neill S. Brown and Rus- 
sian Reaction to Ámerican Sympathy for 
the Hungarian Exiles, 1851-52: Some Doc- 
uments. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 
29, 1957. 

W. Stirr Rosson. The Kiowa and Co- 
manche Campaign of 1860 as Recorded in 
the Personal Diary of Lt. J. E. B. Stuart 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1957. 

Cassrus M, Cray. Selections from the Brutus 
J. Clay Papers, 1861-1865. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

CHESTER McARTHOR DesrLER. The Second 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry Joins the 
Army of the Potomac: Civil War Letters of 
Philo Fl. Gallup. Michigan Hist, Dec, 
1957. 

Lo M. Kaiser. The Civil War Diary of Flori- 
son D. Pitts. Mid-America, Jan., 1958, 

Mu.oaeD Turonr. Reminiscences of Jacob C. 
Switzer of the 22nd Iowa. Iowa Jour. Fist., 
Oct., 1957, Jan., 1958. 

ANNE Kino Grecorie. Diary of Captain Jo- 


Other Recent Publications 


I . 
ph Julius Wescoat, 1863-65 [cont.]. South 
arolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1958. 

GEorGE E. Ossorn. Letters of a Carpetbagger 
Florida, 1866-1869 [Daniel Richards to 
lihu B. Washburne]. Florida Hist. Quar., 

as 1958. 
e Appointment of James Wilson as Secre- 
of Agriculture [1897]. lowa Jour. 


ist., Jan., 1958. 
Evert M. Winks and Rosin W. Winxs, Re- 


lections of a Dead Art: The Traveling 
a indiana Mag. Hist, Mar, 
958. 
Thomas E. Fert. Organizing a National Con- 
ention: A Lesson From Senator Dick [Re- 
publicans, 1912]. Ohio Hist. Quar., Jan., 
1958. 

Mas. CLINTON A. Briss. Philip Jordan’s Let- 
ters from Russia, 1917-19 [valet of Am- 
bassador David R. Francis]. Bull, Missouri 

ist. Soc., Jan, 1958. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


George L. Montacno. Federalist Retaliation: 
Sedition Trial of Matthew Lyon. Ver- 
ont Hist., Jan., 1958. 
Ri LeBaron Bowen. The 1690 Tax Re- 
olt of Plymouth Colony Towns, New Eng- 
nd Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan., 1958. 
Beatrice G, Reusens. Burr, Hamilton and 
he Manhattan Company. Part I: Launch- 
ing a Bank. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar., 1958. 
Jesse Mererrr. William Sidney Mount and 
is Brothers. Nassau County [New York] 
ist. Jour., Winter, 1958 (Suppl.). 
dere Francis McDermorr. George Caleb 
ingham and the American Art Union, 
845~52. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan., 


958. 
Hapon» T. Pinxerr. Gifford Pinchot, Con- 
ting Forester, 1893—1898. New York 
Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Smney J. Pomerantz. The Press of a Greater 
ew York, 1898-1900. Ibid. 

aa oe Lupry and CmHarLeESs A. Pearce, New 
York’s Minimum Wage Law: The First 
Twenty Years. Industrial and Labor Rela- 
ions Rev., Jan., 1958. 

Braxe McKervey. Our City Today: Some 
Facts and Figures of Economic and Civic 
Import on Rochester, New York. Rochester 

ist., Apr., 1958. 

Id.| The Germans of Rochester, Their Tradi- 
ions and Contributions. Rochester Hist., 
an., 1958, 
| 


{ 


George F. Deasy and Peyiiis R. Griess. 
Some New Maps of the Underground Bi- 
tuminous Coal Mining Industry of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ann. Assoc. American Geographers, 
Dæ., 1957. 

J. M. EneLsTEIN. America’s First Native Bot- 
anists [John and William Bartram]. Lid. 
Congress Quar. Jour., Feb., 1958. 

Car M. Cocmran. James Queen, Philadelphia 
Lithographer [ca, 1820-86]. Pennsylvania 
Mag., Apr., 1958. 

Joun H. Cary. France Looks to Pennsylvania: 
The Eastern Penitentiary as a Symbol of 
Reform. Ibid. 

Dororer J. Sure. Early Libraries in Craw- 
ford County. Western Pennsylvania Hest. 
Mag., Winter, 1957. 

SAMUEL J. Astorıno. Notes on the Henry 
Clay Clubs of Allegheny County. Ibid. 

Martin L. FausoLp. Gifford Pinchot and the 
Decline of Pennsylvania Progressivism. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Jan., 1958. 

James H. SoLorow, The Small City Indus- 
trialist, 1900-1950: A Case Study of Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Spring, 1958. 


DocuMENTS 


Roser B. Berry. John Adams: Two Further 
Contributions to the Boston Gazette, 1766- 
1768. New England Quar., Mar., 1958. 

J. R. Pons. Election Statistics in Pennsylvania, 
1790-1840. Pennsylvania Mag., Apr., 1958. 

Constance D, SHERMAN, A French Artist 
Describes Philadelphia [Jacques Gérard Mil- 
bert, 1815]. Ibid. 

Henry Bertram Hu and Larry Gara. 
Henri Herz in Philadelphia [ca. 1850]. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Rosamonn Bacon. Odyssey of a Young Ameri- 
can [Charles Ripley Bacon, age 12], 1857. 
New England Soc. Stud. Bull., Dec., 1957. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


L. A. SrearNs, Entomology at the University 
of Delaware [1888-1957]. Delaware Notes, 
goth Ser., 1957. 

George E. Grrrorp, Jr. Daniel Defoe and 
Maryland. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec., 1957. 

Freperic Suriver Kier. Union Mills, the 
Shriver Homestead. Ibid. 

Jerry E. Parrerson. Brantz Mayer, Man of 
Letters [1809-79]. Ibid, 

Laura PoLANYI STRIKER. The Hungarian His- 
torian, Lewis L. Kropf, on Captain John 
Smith's True Travels: A Reappraisal. Vir- 


Articles IIII 


unta Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1958. 
LLIAM $, PoweLL. Aftermath of the Mas- 
acre: The First Indian War, 1622-1632. 
bid, 

"ER WALNE. The Great Seal Deputed of 
Virginia. Ibid, 

WELL H. Harrison, A Virginian [John 
3reckinridge] Moves to Kentucky, 1793. 
William and Mary Quar., Apr., 1958. 

STER J. CAPPON. Lucy Selina’s Charcoal 
ira [iron work, Alleghany County]. Vir- 
ranita Cavalcade, Autumn, 1957. 

Epwin HempuILL. Lucy Selina’s Coke Era. 
bid, 

ROLD Bruck ForrNeEY. Maryland—West 
Virginia, Western Boundary [cont.]. West 
Virginia Hist., Jan., 1958. 
ARENCE S. Ger. John Brown’s Fort. Ibid. 
LLIAM $. PowkeLL. Eighteenth-Century 
North Carolina Imprints: A Revision and 
iupplement to McMurtrie. North Carolina 
list. Rev., Jan., 1958. 
wın A. Mies, Benson J. Lossing and North 
>arolına Revolutionary History. Ibid. 

H. MrrcmenL, A Forgotten Institution— 
’rivate Banks in North Carolina. Ibid. 
RGE W, Wi.Lrams. Dr. Frederick Dalcho 
14969-1836), First Diocesan Historian, Hist. 
dag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1957. 
vest M. Lanper, The Calhoun-Preston 
feud, 1836-1842. South Carolina Hust. 
dag., Jan, 1958. 
HARD W, Grirrin. The Augusta (Georgia) 
Manufacturing Company in Peace, War, 
ind Reconstruction, 1847-1877. Bus. Hist. 
v., Spring, 1958. 
vez A. M. Ewme. Early Tennessee Im- 
wachments, Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec., 
:957. 
vest ALLEN CoNNALLY. The Andrew John- 
on Homestead at Greeneville, Tennessee. 
last Tennessee Hist, Soc. Pub., no. 29, 
:957. 
ces S. Matrruews. Sequent Occupance in 
Memphis, Tennessee. West Tennessee Hist. 
Soc. Papers, 1957. 
TL R. Coppock, History in Memphis Street 
Names. Ibid. 

Rarmonp Cooper. Four Fateful Years— 
Memphis, 1858-1861. Ibid. 
ARLES C. Rrrrer. “The Drama in Our 
“Widst”-— The Early History of the Theater 
n Memphis. Ibid. 

G. BrocxeTr. Theatre in Nashville during 
he Civil War. Southern Speech Jour., Win- 
er, 1957. 


Joun Q. ANDERSON. Henry Clay Lewis, Louis- 
ville Medical Institute Student, 1844-1846. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

Richaro G. Woon. Construction of the Louis- 
ville and Paducah Marine Hospitals, Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 1958. 

ALBIN L. Reysoros. War in the Black Patch 
[1906-1908]. Ibid. 

Franx L. OwsLgY, Ja. Albert J. Pickett, His- 
torian of Alabama. Alabama Rev., Jan., 
1958. 

ErmarD RosrLuNp. The Myth of a Natural 
Prairie Belt in Alabama: An Interpretation 
of Historical Records. Ann. Assoc, American 
Geographers, Dec., 1957. 

Henry P. Orr. Decorative Plants around 
Historic Alabama Homes. Alabama Rev., 
Jan., 1958. 

O. B. Emerson. The Bonapartist Exiles in 
Alabama, Alabama Rer., Apr., 1958. 

James W. Braco. Captain Slick, Arbiter of 
Early Alabama Morals [vigilantes]. Idid. 

H. E. Srerxx. Joel Dyer Murphree, Troy 
Merchant, 1843—1868. Ibid. 

EDoAR LEGARE PENNineron, The Ministry of 
Joseph Holt Ingraham in Mobile, Alabama. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1957. 

Gravy McWurney. Were the Whigs a Class 
Party in Alabama? four. Southern Hist., 
Nov., 1957. 

Wn.iam Warren Rocers. The Alabama 
State Fair, 1865-1900. Alabama Rev., Apr., 
1958. 

1d, Reuben F. Kolb: Agricultural Leader of 
the New South. Agric. Hist., Apr., 1958. 

Auoysıus PLAISANCE. Benedictine Monks in 
Alabama, 1876-1956. Alabama Rev., Jan., 
1958, 

Ler N. ALLEN. The Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment in Alabama, 1910-1920. Alabama 
Rev., Apr., 1958. 

Froyp C. SHOEMAKER. Kennett, Center of a 
Land Reborn in Missouris Valley of the 
Nile. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan., 1958. 

Josepu: F. Gorpon. The Political Career of 
Lilburn W. Boggs [1792-1860]. Ibid. 

Joun G. Gi. Elijah Lovejoy's Pledge of 
Silence. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Jan., 1958, 

ÁNNTE LAURIE SPENCER. Arkansas” First Ol 
Refinery [1860]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., 
Winter, 1957. 

Frank F. Finney. The Kaw Indians and 
Their Indian Territory Agency. Chron. 
Oklahoma, Winter, 1957-58. 

Bertin B, CHAPMAN. The Legal Sooners of 
1889. Ibid. 
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T om L. McKniour. The Distribution of Manu- 
facturing in Texas. Ann. Assoc. American 

Geographers, Dec., 1957. i 

icror WesrreaLL. The Public Domain in 

New Mexico, 1854-1891. New Mexico Hist. 

Rev., Jan., 1958. 

. D. Stons, The Land of Shalam [com- 

munitarian experiment; cont.]. Ibid, 

P. Looxmas. El Cerrito, New Mexico: 

A Changing Village. Ibid. 









DOCUMENTS 


RED SHELLEY. The Departing Confessions of 

Three Rogues, 1765. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
Dec., 1957. 

us G. LozwaLo, BeverLY STARIKA, and 

PauL S. Taylor Johann Martin Bolzius 
Answers 2 Questionnaire on Carolina and 
Georgia, Part II. William and Mary Quar., 
Apr., 1958. 

x Barsor Prior. Letters of Martha Logan 
to John Bartram, 1760-1763. South Caro- 
lina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1958. 

E. Kearney. Autobiography of William 
Harvin [1808- ]. Florida Hist. Quar., 






federate Alabama. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Nov., 1957. 
jonm Q. Anperson. The Narrative of Jobn 
Hutchins [1774- Y. Jour, Mississippi 
Hist., Jan., 1958. 
ED R. Worrer. Documents Relating to 
Leasing Salt Springs in Southwest Arkansas, 
1832-1842. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 


1957. 
WESTERN ‘TERRITORIES AND STATES 


KENNETH V. Lorrcx. New Connecticut on 
Lake Erie. Social Educ., Apr., 1957. 

Jonn S. Sri, Early Ohio Blown Glass, [Ohio 

| Hist. Soc.] Museum Echoes, Jan., 1958. 

Ricard G, Arms. “The Fustest with the 
Mostest” [Cincinnati and Suburban Bell 
Telephone Co., 1877-93]. Bull. Hist. and 
Philos. Soc. Ohio, Jan., 1958. 

|Evorns C. Murnock. Cleyeland's Johnson: 
First Term. Ohio Hist. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

RANDOLPH C. Downes. Squeezing the Water 
out of the Toledo Railways and Light Com- 
pany, 1907-1913. Northwest Ohio Quar., 
Winter, 1957-58. 

Joseru A. Parsons, Jr. Indiana and the Call 
for Volunteers, April, 1861. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Mar., 1958. 

FERNAND VAL. A French Communist Experi- 





| 
| 
| 


Other Recent Publications 


ment in the USA. Etienne Cabet at Nauvoo, 
Illinois. dm. Soc. Legion of Honor Maga- 
sine, Summer, 1957. 

Merton L. Dixon. John Mason Peck: A 
Study of Historical Rationalization [anti- 
slavery attitude, 1823-24]. Jour. lllinoss 
State Hist. Soc., Winter, 1957. 

GEoRGE R. GAYLER. Governor Ford and the 
Death of Joseph and Hyrum Smith [1844]. 
Ibid. 

Roy Vernon Scorr, The Rise of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association in Illinois, 1883- 
1891, Agric. Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Enmzaperm Reap Brown. Michigan's Pioneer 
Newspapers, a Sketch. Michigan Hist., Dec., 
1957. 

Aucusr DezLeETH. On the Use of Local His- 
tory in Fiction. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Winter, 1957—58. 

Manion Lawson. Solomon Juneau, Milwau- 
kee’s First Mayor [1793-1855]. Ibid. 

Louis J. Swicuxow. The Jewish Community 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1860-1870. Pub. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Sept., 1957. 

F. G. Wnson. Zoning for Forestry and Rec- 
reation: Wisconsin’s Pioneer Role. Wi- 
consin Mag. Hist., Winter, 195758. 

James I. Crank. Early Broadcasting in Wis- 
consin: Clyde S. Van Gorden and Station 
WTAQ. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH BARDWELL. Atomic Quackery: Wis- 
consin’s Uranium Boom. Ibid, 

ALLEN G. Bocur. Pioneer Farmers and Inno- 
vation, lowa Jour. Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Jom. H. Smsy. Proslavery Sentiment in 
Iowa, 1838-1861. lowa Jour. Hist., Oct., 
1957. 

Mrupren Tmroxe. Iowa and the Battle of 
Shiloh. lows Jour. Hist., July, 1957. 

HiLDEGARD BINDER Jounson. King Wheat in 
Southeastern Minnesota: A Case Study of 
Pioneer Agriculture. Ann. Assoc. American 
Geographers, Dec., 1957. 

James TavLor Dunn. The St. Croix Valley 
Welcomes the Iron Horse [1857]. Minne- 
sota Hist., Dec., 1957. 

CLARENCE J. Hern. The Adoption of Minne- 
sota's Direct Primary Law [1891]. Ibid. 
Rosert G. ÁATHEARN, The Great Plains in 
Historical Perspective. Montana Mag. West- 

ern Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Cart F. Kraenzer. The Great Plains, Voice- 
less Region. Ibid. 

Warren Prescorr Wear. The West and the 
Desert, Ibid. 

GerongE E, Omer, Jr. An Army Hospital: 


Articles 


m Dragoons to Rough Riders—Fort 
y, 1853-1903. Kansas Hist. Quar., Win- 

1957. 

C. Maun. Traveling Theatre in Kansas: 
: James A. Lord Chicago Dramatic 
npany, 1869-1871-—Concluded. Ibid. 
am E. Bereer. A Kansas Revival of 
2. Ibid. 

YDE Jones. Val Kuska, Agricultural De- 
pment Agent. Nebraska Hist., Dec, 
7, 

Y. Lick. The Northwestern Indian Ex- 
ition: The Sully Trail (1864). North 
tota Hist., Oct, 1957. 

tam E. Lass. Isaac P. Baker and the 
cer Papers. Ibid. 

P. Norz. Prose Writers of North 
cota. North Dakota Quar., Winter, 1958. 
| E. Murr, The Donner Road through 

Great Salt Lake Desert. Pacific Hist. 
., Feb., 1958. 

Saw Lecomers. Charles Autobees 
nt.]. Colorado Mag., Jan., 1958. 
ir G. ATHEARN. The Denver and Rio 
inde Railway. Ibid. 
he Independence of the Denver and Rio 
inde. Utah Hist. Quar., Jan., 1958. 

A. Hawcoop. The Pattern of Yankee In- 
‘ation in Mexican Alta California, 1821- 
6. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 1958. 

tam HarLanp Boyp. The Stagecoach in 
thern San Joaquin Valley, 1854-1876. 
tific Hist. Rev., Nov., 1957. 

ap H. Qumr. Gaylord Wilshire and So- 
lism's First Congressional Campaign 
igo]. Ibid. 

Brown. More Fictional Memorials to 
ssel Slough. Ibid. 

‘cE GIBBS ANDERSON. Stanbury's Survey 
the Inland Sea [1849-55]. Utah Hist. 
af., Jan., 1958. 

xp H. CREER. The Evolution of Govern- 
nt in Early Utah [1856-57]. Ibid. 

we O. Larson. The Mormon Reforma- 
1 [1856-57]. Ibid. 

T. SCHLEBECKER, Pliant Prairie: One 
nt’s Influence on One State [sorghum]. 
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Montana Mag. Western Hist., Jan., 1958. 

Verne Bricur. Randolph, Ghost Gold Town 
of the Oregon Beaches. Oregon Hist, Quar., 
Dec., 1957. 

Currrorp R. Miter. The Old School Bap- 
tists in Early Oregon. Ibid. 

Tromas E. Jesserr. Two Pioneer Missionaries 
in the Pacific Northwest: The Rev. St. 
Michael Fackler and the Rev. John Mc- 
Carty, D.D. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Dec., 1957. 

Erm Bromserc. A Bibliography of Theses 
and Dissertations concerning the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska: Supplement, 1949- 
1957. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar., 1958. 

Dennis F. STRONG. Sources for Pacific North- 
west History: The Federal Records Center 
in Seattle. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 
1958. 

Wuri A. Karz. Benjamin F. Kendall, Terri- 
torial Politician, Ibid. 

Carvin BREWSTER CouLTER. Building the 
Tieton Irrigation Canal. Idd. 


DocuMENTS 


Roserr F. Bauman. The Removal of the In- 
dians from the Maumee Valley—A Selec- 
tion from the Dresden W. H. Howard 
Papers [1835]. Northwest Ohio Quar., Win- 
ter, 1957-58. 

Civil War Crawfordsville, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Graham. Indiana Hist. Bull, Feb., 
1958. 

David Brant’s Iowa Political Sketches. lowa 
Jour. Hist., Oct, 1957. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON. Journal of Comfort L 
Slack, 1863-64. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., Dec., 1957. 

Frances Urevio. With Governor Ramsey to 
Minnesota in 1849. Minnesota Hist., Dec., 
1957. 

Minutes of the Presbytery of Highland, Part IT, 
April to October, 1859. Jour. Presbyterian 
Hist. Soc., Dec., 1957. 

Jonn D. Morrison. Diary of David F. Spain 
[Mar.-July, 1859]. Colorado Mag., Jan. 
1958. 


Latin American History 
Stanley ]. Stein 


GENERAL 


Luís Romero. El historiador y nuestro 
mpo. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), 


1. June, 1957. 


Junto Tosar Donoso. La doctrina del Un 
Possidetis [cont.]. Bol. acad. nac. de hist, 
(Quito), Jan.-June, July-Dec., 1957. 

Sanriaco MONTSERRAT. Sentido y misión del 
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pensamiento en Hispanoamérica. Cuad. 
er. (Mexico, D.F.), Jan.—Feb., 1958. 

J. TRED Rrpy. Foreign Aid and he Problem 
of Non-Intervention. Inter-Am, Econ. Af., 
Winter, 1957. 

Wriuiam S, Stroxus. Economic Anti-Ameri- 

in Latin America, lbid. 

RoperT J. ALEXANDER. State versus Private 

nterprise in Latin America. Am. Jour. 
Econ. and Soc., Jan., 1958. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


LAURETTE Seyournk. Los sacrificios humanos: 
eligión o política? Cuad. amer, (Mexico, 
‚E.), Jan.—Feb., 1958, 
L Hanke. Aristotle and the American 
dians. Texas Quar., Feb., 1958. 
SaLvapon DANA MonrraNo. El cabildo santa- 
esino, Cuad, inst. interamer. de hist. munic. 
inst. (Havana), Oct., 1957. 
Jarco. Medicine in Sixteenth Century 
ew Spain as Illustrated by the Writings of 
Bravo, Farfán and Vargas Machuca. Bull. 
ist. Medicine, Sept-Oct., 1957. 
Jusós Amaya Topere. Las encomiendas de 
Colima. Mem. acad. mex. de hist. (Mexico, 


DF), July-Sept., 1957. 
TEVAO Prwro, Introdução 4 historia da an- 


tropologia indigena no Brasil (seculo xv1). 
Amer. indig., (Mexico, D.F.), Jan., 1958. 

fs GONZAGA JAEGER, S.J. La compañía de 
Jesús en el antiguo Guairá (1585-1631). 
Localización de sus trece reducciones. Pes- 
quisas (P. Alegre), I, 1957. 

Tras C. Kimen. The Conselbo Ultra- 
marino's First Legislative Attempts to Solve 
the Indian Question in America, 1643-1647. 
Americas, Jan., 1958. 

Cronologia de Jos sefiores presidentes que han 
| governado la nación en el tiempo de la 
colonia [1564-1821]. Bol. acad. nac. de 
hist. (Quito), Jan.-June, 1957. 

DOCUMENTS 


BERTO LEVILLIER, La carta de Vespucio que 
revolucionó la geografía (edición crítica). 
Bol. inst. de hist. arg. “Doctor Emilio 
Ravignant,” n.s. Apr. —May-June, 1956. 
Micuet, Maticorena Esrrapa. Cieza de León 
en Sevilla y su muerte en 1554. An. estud, 
amer. (Seville), 1955. 
ECTOR HUMBERTO SAMAYOA GUEVARA. El 
| gremio de plateros de la ciudad de Guate- 
¡mala y sus ordenanzas (1524-1821). An- 
| trop. ¢ hist. de Guatemala, Jan., 1957. 
ario Crespo M. Títulos indígenas de tierras. 


Other Recent Publications 


Antrop. e hist. de Guatemala, June, 1956. 

ANTONIO DE LEóN y Gama. Descripción de la 
ciudad de Mexico antes y despues de los 
conquistadores españoles, Mem. acad. mex. 
de hist. (Mexico, D.F.), Apr.-June, 1957. 

Carta dirigida por el primer presidente de la 
real audiencia de Quito, el licenciado Her- 
nando de Santillan, al rey Don Felipe II. 
Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), Jan.-June, 
1957. 

J. Roserro PÁrz. Nicolás de Albenino y su 
relación de lo sucedido en los reinos del 
Perú [1549]. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. 
(Quito), July-Dec., 1957. 

ATANASIO G. SARAVIA. Don Rodrigo de Rio de 
Losa. Su testamento [1604]. Mem. acad. 
mex. de hist. (Mexico, D.F.), July-Sept., 
1957. 

Los escribanos y demás depositarios de la fe 
pública se agrupan para formar un cuerpo 
militar, Bol. arch. gen. de la nación (Ca- 
racas), Apr.-May-June, 1957. 

Hecror HUMBERTO SAMAYOA GUEVARA. Con- 
diciones del estanco de la pólvora en Guate- 
mala [1733]. Antrop. e hist. de Guatemala, 
Jan., 1956. 

Id. Carta del arzobispo de Guatemala ...a 
su majestad Carlos IM, informandole sobre 
asuntos de su arquidiócesis [1784]. Antrop. 
e hist, de Guatemala, June, 1956. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA AND THE 
CARIBBEAN 


Morsás GoNzáLez Navarro. La política social 
de Hidalgo. Anales inst. nac. antrop. e hist. 
(Mexico, D.F.), no. 36, 1953 [publ. 1955]. 

C. A. Hurcuinson. The Asiatic Cholera Epi- 
demic of 1833 in Mexico [cont]. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, Jan.-Feb., 1958. 

Sivio ZAvALA. Victor Considérant ante el 
problema social de Mexico. Hist. mex. 
(Mexico, D.F.), Jan.-Mar., 1958. 

CORONEL MIRAMÓN. Querétaro, 1867 cont: 
Ibid. 

Epwarp J. Brersusse. The Origins of the Mc- 
Lane-Ocampo Treaty of 1859. Americas, 
Jan., 1958. 

J. S. Brusawoop. La novela mexicana frente 
al porfirismo. Hist. mex. (Mexico, D.F.), 
Jan.—Mar., 1958. 

STANLEY R. Ross. Dwight W. Morrow, Am- 
bassador to Mexico. Americas, Jan., 1958. 
Eric R. Worr and Smney W. Miwrz. Hacien- 

das and Plantations in Middle America and 


Other Books Recetved IIIS 


he Antilles. Soc. and Econ. Stud. (Jamaica), 
Ept, 1957. 

NALD V. Srmxs. Government in the British 
West Indies: An Historical Outline. Soc. 
md Econ. Stud. (Jamaica), June, 1957. 
Yo BRAITHWAITE. Progress toward Federa- 
ion, 1938-1956. Ibid. 

ANK Orro GATELL. Independence Rejected: 
duerto Rico and the Tydings Bill of 1936, 
Tisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb., 1958. 


SOUTH ÁMERICA 


UL FERRERO. El liberalismo peruano. Mer- 
rio per. (Lima), Sept., 1957. 

o Cruz Costa, Historia das ideias no Brasil 
' filosofia no Brasil. Kriterion (Belo Hori- 
‘onte), Jan.-June, 1957. 

menaje 4 Fermin Toro. Cult. univ. (Cara- 
as), Sept-Oct, 1957. 

ravıo TARQUINIO DE Sousa. Historia dos 
undadores do imperio do Brasil. Anhembi 
'Sáo Paulo), Oct, 1957. 

GE ECHEVERRI HERRERA, La reforma mone- 
aria del presidente Mosquera. Econ. colomb. 
Bogotá), Mar., 1958. 

orcs PENDLE. Railways in Argentina. His- 
ory Today (London), Feb., 1958. 

vio Jurio. Nucleo y contorno de “Ariel.” 
Rev. nac, (Montevideo), Oct.—Dec., 1956. 
NALD S. BARNHART. Colombian Transport 
ind the Reforms of 1931: An Evaluation. 
Yisp, Am. Hist. Rev., Feb., 1958. 

saRDO Donoso. Omisiones, errores y ter- 


giversaciones de un libro de historia [cont.]. 


Atenea (Concepción), July-Aug.-Sept., * 


1957. 
Dorrval Terera Vera. A inflação bra- 
sileira. Anhembt (São Paulo), Nov., 1957. 
Werner Hauer, Brasilien im Zweiten Welt- 
krieg. Marine-Rundsch., Aug., 1957. 
Roserr D. Itsevicn. American Economic 
Failures in Argentina during the 1880's. 
Inter-Am. Econ. Aff., Winter, 1957. 


DOCUMENTS 


De los procesos contra los patriotas del ro de 
agosto de 1809. Mus. hist. (Quito), Dec., 
1957. 

Juan E. PrveL Devoro. Colección de docu- 
mentos para la historia económica del Uru- 
guay. Rev. de econ. (Montevideo), Mar.- 
May, 1957. 

Georor C. A. Bosmrer. Variant Versions of 
José Bonifacio's “Plan for the Civilization 
of the Brazilian Indians.” Americas, Jan., 
1958. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Francisco SEVILLANO CoLom. Lista del con- 
tenido de los volúmenes microfilmados del 
archivo nacional de Asunción. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., Feb., 1958. 

CarLos MANDEL Larrea. Catálogo documental 
sobre el 10 de agosto de 1809, del Musco 
Británico. Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), 
July—Dec., 1957. 


Other Books Received 


ERNETHY, Byron R. (ed.), Private Elisha 
stockwell, ]r., Sees the Civil War. Norman: 
Jniversity of Oklahoma Press. 1958. Pp. 
dii, 210. $3.75. 

Ton, Haro. The Bourbons of Naples 
(1734-1825). New York: St Martin’s Press. 
1956, Pp. xviii, 731. $8.50. See rev. of 
British ed., AHR, LXII (Oct, 1957), 210. 
LEN, NEAL W., Jr. (ed.). Province and 
Court Records of Maine, Vol. IV, The 
Court Records of York County, Maine, 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, November, 
1692-January, 1710-11. Portland: Maine 
Historical Society. 1958. Pp. lxxvil, 427. 
$18.00, 

LEN, V, L. Trade Union Leadership: Based 
on a Study of Arthur Deakin, Cambridge, 


l Includes books, except those to be re- 
wed, received January 15-April 15, 1958. 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiii, 336. $6.00. 

ANDERSON, SYLVIA F., and Kore, Jacos. West- 
ward to Oregon. Selected Source Materials 
for College Research Papers. Boston: D. C. 
Heath. 1958. Pp. 112. $1.25. 

ANOLE, PauL M, (selected and ed.). Abraham 
Lincoln’s Speeches and Letters, 1832-1865. 
Everyman’s Library, No. 206. Rev. ed.; 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons; New York: 
E. P. Dutton. 1957. Pp. xii, 300. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 
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Correspondentie van Robert Fruin, 1845- 
1899. Werken uitgegeven door het His- 
torisch Genootschap (Gevestigd te Utrecht), 
Vierde Ser, No. 4. Groningen: J. B. Wol- 
ters. 1957. Pp. xv, 518. 

SMITH, ALFRED GLAZE, Jr. Economic Read- 
justment of an Old Cotton State: South 
Carolina, 1820-1860. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press. 1958. Pp. viii, 239. 

SMITH, Ermer Lewis The Amish People: 
Seventeenth-Century Tradition in Modern 
America; A Complete, Illustrated Story of 
the “Old Order” Sect of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, New York: Exposition Press. 1958. 
Pp. 258. $4.00. 

SMITH, James Morton, and Murray, Paul L. 


Other Books Received 


:ds.). Liberty and Justice: A Historical 
ecord of American Constitutional Develap- 
ent. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1958. 
p. xxi, 566, xv. $6.75. Textbook. 

REL, Gen. G. Moxizy. Recollections of a 
onfederate Staff Officer. Ed. by Bett 
(win Wırey, Jackson, Teno.: McCowat- 
[ercer Press, 1958. Pp. xxii, 322. $5.00. 
WART, J. D. British Pressure Groups: Their 
ole in Relation to the House of Commons, 
ew York: Oxford University Press. 1958. 
p. xii, 273. $4.80. 

sETZ, RALPH A. PR Politics in Cincinnati: 
hirty-two Years of City Government 
rough Proportional Representation. New 
ork: New York University Press. 1958. 
p. xvii, 312. $5.00, 

IN, JosepH Warn. The Harper History of 
ivilization. Vol. 1, New York: Harper and 
rothers. 1958. Pp. xiv, 832, $6.75. Text- 
ok, 

SHER, CARL Brent. Historic Decisions of 
le Supreme Court. Anvil Original, No. 29. 
rinceton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 
p. 191. $1.25. 

1s Notes on England, ‘Trans. with an 
ıtrod. by Epwarp Hyams. Fair Lawn, 
l. J.: Essential Books. 1958. Pp. xxxi, 296. 
6.00. 

ENS, CAPTAIN ALFRED, Among the Savages 
F the South Seas: Memoirs of Micronesia, 
862-1868. Trans. by Frorencn Mann 
POEHR. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
ty Press. 1958. Pp. xxxvi, 107. $3.75. 
ver, Pamir W. (ed.). Tensions in the 
fiddle East. Introd. by CmarLes MALIK. 
altimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1958. 
p. xiv, 350. $5.50. 

IMPSON, Engar T. The Plantation: A Bibli- 
graphy. Social Science Monographs, IV. 
Vashington, D. C.: Social Science Section, 
lepartment of Cultural Affairs, Pan Ameri- 
in Union. 1957. Pp. vii, 93. $1.00. 
'FANIN, GIUSEPPE, L’ Arcadia: Saggio stor- 
o. 3d ed.; Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli Edi- 
re. 1958. Pp. 214. L. 1,500, 

¡LEN, THORSTEIN, The Theory of Business 
'nterprise. Mentor Book. New York: New 
‚merican Library. 1958. Pp. 223. 50 cents. 
ı NoPPEN, Ina WoesTEMEYER. The South: 
[ Documentary History. Princeton, N. J.: 
). Van Nostrand. 1958, Pp, xvi, 564. $6.75. 
"extbook. 
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WAGGONER, MADELINE SADLER. The Long 
Haul West: The Great Canal Era, 1817- 
-1850. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. j 
1958. Pp. 320. $5.75. 

Weems, Jons Epwarp. The Fate of the Maine. 
New York: Henry Holt. 1958. Pp. ix, 207. 
$3.95. 

WEISBERGER, BERNARD A. They Gathered at 
the River: The Story of the Great Re- 
vivalists and Their Impact upon Religion in 
America. Boston: Little, Brown. 1958. Pp. 
xii, 345. $5.00. 

WIBBERLEY, LEONARD Patrick O'Connor. The 
Coming of the Green. New York: Henry 
Holt. 1958. Pp. vii, 184. $3.50. 

Wuxiws, James H. (ed.). The Great Diamond 
Hoax and Other Stirring Incidents in the 
Life of Asbury Harpending. With a fore- 
word by Gen Dawson. Western Frontier 
Library, No. 10. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 1958. Pp. xix, 211. $2.00. 

Wruuiams, L. F. RusHproox. The State of 
Israel. New York: Macmillan. 1957. Pp. 
229. $4.50. 

Wırrıs, Huch Evanprer. The Good Soctety: 
The Goal of Law and of the Religion of 
Jesus, the Unconscious Goal of Creative 
Evolution, and the Coming Purposeful Goal 
of Life. New York: Vantage Press. 1958. 
Pp. 642. $7.50. 

Wiırson, CuarLEs. Mercantilism. General Ser., 
No. 37. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
for the Historical Association. 1958. Pp. 
28. 25.6d. 

Wilson, Woodrow, Centennial. Final Report 
of the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebra- 
tion Commission. Washington, D. C.: the 
Commission. [1958.] Pp. x, 253. 

Wormser, RENÉ A. Foundations: Their Power 
and Influence. New York: Devin-Adair. 
1958. Pp. xx, 412. $7.50. 

Wren, Mervin C. The Course of Russian 
History. New York: Macmillan. 1957. Pp. 
xiii, 725. $6.95. Textbook. 

Wust, Kraus G. Pioneers in Service: The 
German Society of Maryland, 1783-1958. 
Baltimore, Md.: German Society of Mary- 
land, 1958. Pp. 53. 

Yursuov, Peter (ed. and introd.). Letters of 
Gorky and Andreev 1899-1912. Trans. by 
Lypia Weston. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. 200. $4.50. 


| * * * Historical News + + +» + 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 1958 meeting of the American Historical Association will be held at the 
yflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 28-30. The Council will meet 
ember 27. 


New section editors for the lists of articles published by the Review are Emi- 
liana Noether, Weston, Massachusetts, for the Italian history list; George C. A. 
Bpehrer, Georgetown University, for the list of articles in Latin American history; 

d Richard Pipes, Russian Research Center, Harvard University, for the Soviet 
ion list. 


The 1958 List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress at Col- 
leges and Universities in the United States is now being prepared for publication. 
It will probably be ready for distribution in the fall. The List is constantly kept up 
td date in the Association office. Departments are urged to continue to list topics 
they are approved so that the file in the Association office may be kept current. 


The Moses Coit Tyler Prize in American Intellectual History will be offered 
1959 by the American Historical Association, through the generosity of the 
rnell University Press. The prize, consisting of $1,500 and publication by the 
rnell University Press, will be awarded for the best complete original manu- 
ipt (which must be the author’s first or second book) submitted in English on 
erican intellectual history, understood broadly. The offer invites histories of 
ovements of thought and of the recognized institutions or agencies of intellectual 
ife and biographies or studies of intellectual leaders. Studies in the history of the 
and sciences, and in religious, economic, political, educational, or other topical 
ideas, are all sought on condition that these studies relate to the general history 
of American culture and events and concern the area of the present United States 
ing the years since 1607. Two copies of the manuscript must be submitted no 
later than June 1, 1959. All manuscripts and all correspondence relating to the 
oses Coit Tyler Prize should be addressed to: Professor Charles A. Barker, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 














LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 
The Library of Congress has received, as a gift from Mrs. Schwellenbach, 
approximately 5,400 papers of Lewis Baxter Schwellenbach, U. S. Senator from 
ashington (1935-40), federal judge of the eastern district of Washington 
(k940-45), and secretary of labor under President Truman (1945-48). The papers 
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contain correspondence from 1936 to 1946, scrapbooks for the years 1936-39 and 
1945-47, and a file of speeches. l 

A small group, apparently the only surviving group, of papers of Frank Harris 
Hitchcock (1869-1935), who served as President Taft's campaign manager and 
as his postmaster general from 1909-13, has been given to the Library by his niece, 
Mrs. Byron T. Olson. The papers, concerned with his later years when he had 
resumed the practice of law, consist of daily journal notes, 1928-35, and a small 
amount of correspondence. 

Lt. Gen. Paul M. Robinett has presented about 1,100 of his papers. These in- 
clude correspondence for the years 1943-45, during which he was commanding 
general of Combat Command B, First Armored Division, and commandant of 
the Armored School at Fort Knox; a file of the general’s speeches on military 
subjects, 1943-57; and orders and training material on the North African cam- 
paign in World War IL 

The Library has received approximately 2,500 papers from Mrs. Wilson as an 
addition to the Woodrow Wilson collection. The gift includes letters and copies 
of letters and despatches sent to the White House during the critical period before 
America entered World War I, to many of which are attached notes bearing the 
President's comments on the situations they covered; and selections from Mrs. 
Wilson's correspondence from 1893 to 1924. 

Significant additions have been made to a number of other groups of papers 
in the Library: to the U. S. Grant papers, thirty-six volumes of headquarters 
records, 1861-66; to the papers of Willie P. Mangum (1792-1861), Whig Senator 
from North Carolina, approximately 4,000 papers dated 1820-50; and to the 
Charles Henry Brent papers about 1,500 pieces, most of which relate to Bishop 
Brent's years in the Philippine Islands and in western New York (1901-26). 
Smaller groups include a segment of some 350 papers of William Warland Clapp 
(1826-91), long-time editor of the Boston Journal; about 200 papers of Stuart M. 
Crocker, relating to his service as secretary to the American delegations of experts 
on the Reparation Commissions of 1924 and 1929; and about 230 letters addressed 
by Edward Everett Hale (1822-1909) to relatives and friends after 1850. 

The May, 1958, issue of the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions contains an article on the William Gibbs McAdoo papers, a catalog 
of the Library’s Theodore Roosevelt centennial exhibit, and a comprehensive 
report on materials added to the holdings of the Manuscript Division during 1957. 


The National Archives and Records Service reports that on January 24 the 
Rockefeller Foundation granted $48,700 to the Harry S. Truman Library Institute 
for the purchase of publications and other reference materials to supplement the 
papers of the former President in the Truman Library. The funds will be devoted 
to building up the library especially in the two subject fields where the Truman 
papers have their greatest relevance and usefulness: (1) the office of the President 
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of the United States, particularly in the contemporary period, and (2) the foreign 
` relations of the United States, especially since 1900. Among other materials, the 
Library will acquire a complete set of the National Archives microfilm publica- 
tions on foreign relations (1789-1906) and a microfilmed set of the documents 
of the United Nations (1945-53). In February the Democratic National Com- 
mittee presented to Mr. Truman for deposit in his library a copy of the microfilm 
edition of the Adams papers. 

The National Archives in Washington has recently added to its holdings 

several valued small items from the scanty existing documentation of federal labor 
agencies in the nineteenth century: about ninety letter-press and scrapbook vol- 
es of correspondence, orders, circulars, forms, and other records of the prede- 
rs of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dating from 1884; and two letter-press 
es of outgoing correspondence (the only known records except a published 
rt) of the United States Strike Commission, appointed by President Cleveland 
to [investigate the 1894 Pullman strike. The National Archives already has the 
sutviving records (two volumes of minutes) of the United States Industrial 
mmission of 1898-1902 and a number of unpublished reports and studies of the 
ited States Commission on Industrial Relations, 1912-15. 
Other significant recent acquisitions are the general correspondence of the 
Office of the Secretary of Commerce, 1903~50; the records of the United States 
Circuit Court and the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, 1863-1904; the closed case files relating to disputes between the United 
States and Canada brought before the International Joint Commission, 1912-30; 
the unpublished minutes of the Board on Organization of the Coast Survey, 1843, 
and the original copy of William Tatham’s report on the survey of the coast of 
North Carolina from Cape Fear to Cape Hatteras, 1806; the records of the Con- 
gressional Commission on Government Security, 1955-57. 

Among the titles added to the list of National Archives microfilm publications 
are the Letters Received by the Office of Indian Affairs from the Arkansas Super- 
intendency and from the Alaska, Apalachicola, Blackfeet, Cheyenne and Arapa- 
hoe, Cheyenne River, Chippewa, Council Bluffs, Devils Lake, La Pointe, Osage, 
Osage River, Otoe, Pawnee, Prairie du Chien, Sac and Fox, St. Peter’s, Seminole, 
Spotted Tail, Standing Rock, Upper Missouri, Upper Platte, Whetstone, and 
innebago Agencies (47 additional rolls); the Revolutionary War Muster Rolls, 
1975-83 (57 additional rolls); Lists of Passengers Arriving at New York, 1855-68 
(142 rolls); the Consolidated Index to Compiled Service Records of Confederate 
Saldiers (535 rolls); and numerous special indexes to Compiled Service Records. 
Other publications include the Annual Report on the National Archives and 
Records Service for the year ending June 30, 1957, reprinted from the Report of 
e Administrator of General Services; Preliminary Inventory No. 102, covering 
e records of the Rationing Department of the Office of Price Administration; 
d pamphlets to accompany the microfilms of the Indexes to Compiled Service 
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Records, the Interior Department Territorial Papers for the Territory of Wash- 
ington, Letters Sent by the Governors and the Secretary of State of California, . 
1847-48, and the Publications of the National Archives. These publications may 
be obtained on request from the Exhibits and Publications Branch, National 
Archives, Washington 25, D.C. 


Since the beginning of its operations in September, 1956, the American His- 
torical Association’s Committee for the Study of War Documents has filmed at 
the Military Records Branch, Federal Records Center, Alexandria, Virginia, more 
than 1,300,000 frames of captured German records. Included in the filmed ma- 
terials are the following: (1) extensive records of the NSDAP dealing with the 
early history of the party as well as the organization and activities of both the 
party and its affiliated organizations on all levels during the years of Hitler’s rule; 
(2) records of the Reichskommissar fiir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums per- 
taining to German resettlement activities in World War IT and of the Reichskom- 
missar fiir die Wiedervereinigung [sic] Oesterreichs mit dem Deutschen Reich; 
(3) files of the Organisation Todt; (4) in the economic field, extensive files of the 
Reichswirtschaftsministerium, the Statistische Reichsamt and the Sidosteuropa- 
Gesellschaft; (5) in the cultural field, records of party-dominated research and 
educational institutions such as the “Sven Hedin”- Reichsinstitut fiir Innerasien- 
forschung, the Deutsche Akademie, Munich, the Akademie fiir deutsches Recht, 
and the Deutsch-japanische Gesellschaft; (6) several small but valuable groups 
of documents of leading personalities, including Hitler, Göring, Himmler, and ` 
Ritter von Epp; (7) records of various provenance pertaining to German interests 
in the Far East covering the prewar and World War II periods, certain high-level 
German military records, and correspondence of the Japanese military attaché in 
Berlin; and (8) records of the Communist party organization in the Smolensk 
Oblast. Most of the microfilms prepared by the AHA committee are already 
deposited in the National Archives and available for private research. Data sheets 
identifying the documents and containing information necessary for locating the 
materials on film are available in the National Archives in the original and on a 
special film. Scholars who wish to use this material should direct inquiries to the 
Exhibits and Publications Branch, National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 


The “Mayor's Court Papers,” a collection of some of New York's earliest his- 
torical documents, have been acquired by the Columbia University Libraries. The 
papers—nearly 2,000 court records from New York City's historic Mayor's Court 
—were a gift from the estate of the late Dr. Benjamin Salzar, New York neurolo- 
gist and collector of manuscripts. Dating from 1681 to 1819, the papers are of 
interest to both legal and social historians because they include factual detail as 
background for court litigation. | 


The Bancroft Library at the University of California, Berkeley, has received 
the gift of Don Pablo Parkman of Guanajuato, Mexico, which includes papers of 
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the Parkman family. Samuel P. Parkman, grandfather of the donor, was clerk 
“to the Rocky Mountain fur trader and explorer, Jedediah Smith. 


committee of some of the friends and colleagues of the late John Bartlet 
Brebner, Gouverneur Morris Professor of History at Columbia University, has 
undertaken to provide a memorial to him. It is proposed to raise a fund of 
upwards of $10,000, the income from which will be used to purchase primary 
research materials not otherwise available in this country. This collection, to be 
kept in the Columbia University Library, will include, mostly in microfilm, manu- 
scripts, newspapers, and other documents in the three fields of Professor Brebner’s 
own scholarly interests: Canadian history, English constitutional and legal history, 
and the history of Britain since 1750. Inquiries and contributions may be sent to 
Professor R. K. Webb, Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
Yo 
OTHER HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


Conference Group for Central European History was organized by approxi- 
mately fifty scholars at an organizational meeting held in New York on Decem- 
ber|28, 1957. The elected officers are: Hans Kohn, chairman; William O. Shana- 
vice-chairman; Arthur May and Hajo Holborn, board members; and Oron J. 
Hale, secretary-treasurer. Scholars interested in belonging to the Conference 
Group are invited to send their names to Oron J. Hale, Department of History, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 








e American Studies Association held its annual meeting in New York on 
ber 30, 1957. Willard Thorp, Princeton University, was elected president 
and Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University, vice-president. Hennig Cohen, 
University of Pennsylvania, succeeded Anthony N. B. Garvan, University of 
sylvania, as editor of American Quarterly, ASA journal, effective January 1, 
19 
e Society for the History of Technology was organized by the national 
Advisory Committee for Technology and Society, at its meeting at Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, on January 30-31. The new organization is devoted to 
the] study of the development of technology and its relations with society and 
culture. As its first program, the Society cosponsored the meeting of the Humanis- 
tic-Social Division of the American Society for Engineering Education, held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, June 16-17. Beginning in the fall of 1959, the 
iety will publish a quarterly journal, Technology and Culture, to be edited by 
Melvin Kranzberg. Inquiries regarding the Society should be sent to Professor 
berg, Department of Humanities and Social Studies, Case Institute of 
Tethnology, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its annual conference at Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina on January 31 and February 1, 
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1958. The president of the Society, Professor Harold Parker of Duke University, 
and the vice-president, Professor James L. Godfrey of the University of North 
Carolina, headed the committee on the program and local arrangements. The 
next conference will be held in the spring of 1959 at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Professor John Hall Stewart of Western Reserve University was 
elected president of the Society for the coming year and Professor Melvin Kranz- 
berg of the Case Institute of Technology, vice-president. Information on member- 
ship in the Society or on the next meeting may be had by application to the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Professor David H. Pinkney, 318 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


The State of Wisconsin Historical Society was host to the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Conference on Business History at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
February 15, 1958. This meeting, devoted to the topic of business problems created 
by regulation, was attended by representatives of universities, public service com- 
missions, and public utility firms. Information about future meetings may be 
obtained from A. K. Steigerwalt, School of Business Administration, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The first Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History was 
held on March 14-15 at Omaha under the auspices of the Department of History 
in cooperation with the Conference Division of the College of Adult Education of 
the University of Omaha. Among the speakers were John D. Hicks of the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), Colonel Edward C. Dunn of the United States 
Army Command and General Staff College, and George L. Anderson of the 
University of Kansas. | 


The International Commission of the History of Social Movements and Social 
Structure held a meeting March 24~26 at Strasbourg. Participants read papers on 
the history of labor movements in various countries—the United States, Soviet 
Union, Sweden, Norway, Holland (and Belgium), Germany, France, Italy, 
Mexico, and Britain. Among those attending were Professors Joel Colton of Duke 
University, John T. Dunlop of Harvard University, Walter Galenson of the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), and Val Lorwin of the University of Oregon. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association annual meeting was held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on April 24~26. The following officers were elected: Wil- 
liam T. Hutchison, University of Chicago, president; Frederick Merk, Harvard 
University, vice-president; John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College, Richard Leo- 
pold, Northwestern University, and Gilbert Fite, University of Oklahoma, Council 
members. 

The Institute of Ethnic Studies, Georgetown University, held its first annual 
Roundtable Conference on April 25-26 in Washington, D. C. Koppel S. Pinson, 
Queens College, delivered one of the historical papers on the theme “Nationalism 
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r Divided World.” The Institute, of which Dr. Tibor Kerekes is executive 
director, maintains a roster of internationally recognized scholars in the field of 
studies. It has been established as an intellectual bulwark against Com- 


munist ideology. 









GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


e American Council of Learned Societies has received a grant of $500,000 
from|the Ford Foundation for a program to encourage international scholarly 
congresses to meet in the United States. International congresses in the humani- 
ties and the social sciences will be supported by these funds over a period of five 
to years. The grant will be administered by the ACLS in cooperation with 
the Social Science Research Council. Selections under the grant will be restricted 
to broadly significant multinational conferences which have the official sponsor- 
ship pf a constituent society member of the ACLS or the SSRC. The major part 
of the fund will be used to defray travel costs of foreign scholars to the con- 
ferences. 


ard University has received a grant of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ratioh for research on the history of liberty in America. 


e American Council of Learned Societies has awarded grants-in-aid for 
ch in history for 1958-59 to the following: James E, Duffy, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, history of Portuguese Africa; Eugene F. Rice, Jr., Cornell University, 
critidal edition of prefatory epistles of Jacques Léfevre d’Etaples; and Norman P. 
Zacour, University of Pennsylvania, life and career of Cardinal Talleyrand de 
Périgord. Funds for the ACLS award program were made available by the Ford 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. 







rdney N. Fisher, Ohio State University, has received a grant for research in 
Turkey on the place and development of democracy in Turkey since 1923, from 
mmittee on the Near and Middle East of the Social Science Research 


he Ford Foundation has announced 180 fellowship awards for training to 
impyove American understanding and competence in foreign and international 
rs. The following received fellowships in the field of history: Patrick L. 
Alston, University of California, Berkeley; Thomas Naff, University of California, 
Berkeley; Thomas Riha, Harvard; James E. Sheridan, University of California, 
Berkeley; James B. Crowley, Michigan; Daniel R. Brower, Columbia; Robert M. 
Hartwell, Chicago; John E. Peterson, Northwestern; Allan K. Wildman, Chicago; 
Norman E. Saul, Columbia; Theofanis G. Stavrou, Indiana; E. Joan Smythe, 
Radcliffe; Norman R. Bennett, Boston; David M. Farquhar, Harvard; Thomas J. 
Hegarty, Harvard; Warren Lerner, Columbia; John W. Spellman, London; 
Marlene J. Mayo, Columbia; Jaroslav J. Verner, Columbia; Albert E. Dien, Uni- 
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versity of California, Berkeley; Robert L. Irick, Harvard; Ernest P. Young, 
Harvard; Richard C. Howard, Columbia; Richard H. Jeanneret, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege; Deena R. Schorr, Radcliffe; Robert M. Slusser, Hoover Institution; Paul H. 
Avrich, Columbia; Robert M. Haddad, Harvard; John W. Israel, Harvard; 
Norman Itzkowitz, Princeton; Ira M. Lapidus, Harvard; Mark Mancall, Harvard; 
Elinor A. Murray, Columbia; Frederick J. Piotrow, U. S. Navy; Helma Repczuk, 
Hunter College; Frances R. Weinberg, Columbia; Bernard S. Silberman, Oberlin; 
William F. Morton, Columbia; Anthony G. Netting, Reed College; David T. 
Roy, Harvard; John R. W. Smail, Cornell; Robert G. Carlton, Syracuse; Myra M. 
Bergman, Radcliffe; Michael Gasster, Washington; Anna M. Cienciala, Indiana; 
Jean M. Touchette, Harvard; Douglas M. Young, Memorial University of New- 
foundland; Philip D. Curtin, Wisconsin. 

Applications for the 1959-60 academic year, in certain categories, will be 
accepted until November 1, 1958. Information about the fellowships may be 
obtained from the Ford Foundation, Foreign Area Training Fellowships, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


The Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library have announced the fol- 
lowing grants-in-aid in history for the year beginning July 1, 1958: John A. Haw- 
good, University of Birmingham, edition of Oliver Thomas Larkin letters and 
documents; Peter Laslett, Trinity College, Cambridge, the social structure of 
seventeenth-century England; Earl Pomeroy, University of Oregon, a history of 
the Pacific coast states; Ramon E. Ruiz, Smith College, an edition of the Mexican 
diaries of William Marshall Anderson; Clark C. Spence, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, a study of the western mineral frontier and its promotion at home and 
abroad. 


The Society of American Historians has announced that Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., Harvard University, was awarded the Francis Parkman Prize for 1957 
for his book The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-1933. 


Carl H. Chrislock has received the Solon J. Buck Award of the Minnesota 
Historical Society for 1957, for his article on “The Alliance Party and the Minne- 
sota Legislature of 1891,” published in the September, 1957, issue of Minnesota 
History. The award is given each year to the author of the best article appearing 
in the Society’s quarterly, and anyone writing in the field of Minnesota and 
Northwest history may compete. 


The Agricultural History Society, in cooperation with the University of Illinois 
Press, offers an annual award for the best book manuscript dealing with a subject 
in agricultural history, interpreted broadly. Winner of the 1958 award is Harry 
James Brown of Michigan State University for his manuscript entitled “Letters 
from a Texas Ranch, Written in the Years 1860 and 1867 by George Wilkins 
Kendall to Henry Stephens Randall,” which will be published this year by the 
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e Mississippi Valley Historical Association announces that the submittal 
e for manuscripts in its award competition for Studies in American His- 
now August 31, 1958. For detailed information write to Professor Chase 


ard University has announced a prize of $3,000 for the best book on the 
of religion accepted within the next four years for publication by Harvard 


e American Association of University Women offers forty fellowships for 
n for 1959-60. The fellowships, ranging from $2,000 to $4,000, are open to 
American women who show distinction or promise of distinction in their chosen 
fields and who already hold the doctorate or have fulfilled all the requirements 
except the dissertation. The AAUW also offers international fellowships of $2,000. 
The lapplication deadline is December 1, 1958, and application forms may be 
obtained from Associate, AAUW Fellowship Program, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C, 


PUBLICATIONS 


e Woodrow Wilson Foundation is sponsoring the publication of a com- 
prehensive edition of Woodrow Wilson’s letters and papers. The editor will be 
Professor Arthur Link of Northwestern University and the associate editor, John 
W. Davidson of Washington, D. C. 


e United States Navy Department has announced plans to collect and pub- 
lish the documents relating to the naval and maritime history of the American 
Revolution. Mr. William Bell Clark will edit the work. Anyone possessing or 
knowing of unpublished letters, diaries, reports, ships’ logs, and other naval docu- 
ments for the years 1775-85 may make such material or information available to 
the Director of Naval History, Navy Department, Washington 25, D, C, Material 
submitted will be on loan and will be returned, 


The Middle East Institute of Japan began publication of Cháto-Kenkyá (The 
Middle Fast Studies) in 1957. Address inquiries to No, 61-2 Gokan, Sangiin- 
ikan, Nagatacho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo. 


e new journal of world affairs, Orbis, completed a year of publication with 
the appearance of Volume I, Number 4, Winter, 1958. The journal is published 
by the Foreign Policy Research Institute at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The first number of French Historical Studies, to be published annually, will 
year in the fall of 1958. The journal is under the supervision of the Publication - 
mmittee of the Society for French Historical Studies, composed of Lynn M. 
se, chairman, Beatrice F. Hyslop, Edward W. Fox, and Harold T., Parker. The 
itorial Board consists of Crane Brinton, William F. Church, David H. Pinkney, 
orge V. Taylor, Martin Wolfe, Gordon Wright, and Marvin L. Brown, Jr., 
tor. Requests for information and subscriptions should be sent to The Editor, 
ench Historical Studies, 112 Winston Hall, North Carolina State College, 
leigh, North Carolina. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


According to the Occupational Outlook Handbook for 1957 (United States 
partment of Labor), roughly 6,000-7,000 persons, exclusive of high school 
chers, were employed as historians in 1956. About 80 per cent of the historians 
re employed in colleges and universities and about 10 per cent in governmental 
:ncies, The Handbook expects that employment of historians in college teaching 
il “increase moderately,” during the balance of this decade and “more rapidly 
ring the 1960's,” that “an average of 500 new instructors will probably be 
:ded annually to teach new classes” and for teacher replacements, and that 
ver than 100 new historians will be required to fill other vacancies, 


According to Higher Education (published by the United States Department 
Health, Education and Welfare), of March, 1958, the mean salaries (ten 
mths) for professors in four-year colleges and universities varied from $8,940 to 
780 depending upon whether the institution was a university, liberal arts col- 
e, or teachers college in public or private categories. For associate professors the 
ige of median salaries was from $6,980 to $5,430; for assistant professors, 
020 to $4,760; for instructors, $4,970 to $4,110. During the past three years, 
cording to this source, faculty salaries have increased about 20 per cent, a rate 
s than that of professional salaries generally, and constituting “only a slight gain 
the loss in purchasing power during the past 25 years.” 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Akron: David C. Riede promoted to assistant professor. Ameri- 
: University: Dorothy D. Gondos promoted to Professor; Albert D. Mott, of 
: University of Maryland, appointed assistant professor. Boston College: Carlton 
H. Hayes, professor emeritus at Columbia University, will lecture during the 
| term. Brandeis University: Leonard W. Levy, first incumbent of the Earl 
arren Chair in American History, appointed associate dean of faculty and 
1The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 


loes not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
ıorary degrees and citations. 
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director of the graduate school. University of California (Berkeley): Charles Grier 
* Sellers, Jr., of Princeton University, appointed to staff. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nolagy: Roy W. Curry and Hugo A. Meier promoted to associate professors. 
Cornell University: Edward W. Fox promoted to professor; David B. Davis pro- 
moted to associate professor. 

arvard University: Samuel H. Baron, of Grinnell College, awarded a fellow- 
ship in East Asian Studies for the academic year 1958-59. Hunter College: 
Lawanda Cox promoted to associate professor; Donald Harvey promoted to 
assistant professor. Kent State University (Ohio): A. Sellew Roberts retired as 
head of the history department, to be succeeded by William N. Wannemacher; ' 
Wiliam Coulter, James Irikura, and John A. Forman appointed instructors; 
Robert A. Archer awarded a Danforth teacher grant to resume work on his 
dodtorate at Harvard University. Lock Haven State Teachers College (Pennsyl- 
vania): George D. Wolf appointed associate professor. University of Maryland: 
Wesley M. Gewehr, chairman of the department of history since 1940, retired, to 
be jsucceeded by Aubrey C. Land, of the University of Nebraska. Merrimack Col- 
lege (North Andover, Massachusetts): William D. Hoyt, Jr., of Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, appointed associate professor. University of Michigan: 
ur E, R. Boak on retirement furlough. University of Pennsylvania: Arthur 
P.| Whitaker on leave of absence to produce a study of Spain in current interna- 
tional affairs for the Council on Foreign Relations in New York. 
Salem College: James F. Stevenson appointed assistant professor. San Francisco 
State College: Ray Alden Kelch appointed assistant professor. San Jose State Col- 
lege: H. Brett Melendy appointed head of the history department. Southern Ili- 
nais University: George W. Adams, of the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, 
inted professor and chairman of the history department. State University of 
Utrecht: Pieter Geyl retired from his professorship. He is an honorary member 
of the American Historical Association. University of Virginia: Dumas Malone, 
on sabbatical leave from Columbia University during academic year 1958-59, will 
visiting professor to devote himself to his biography of Jefferson. He will retire 
m Columbia to become Thomas Jefferson Foundation Professor of History 
beginning in 1959-60. University of Wisconsin: Fred H. Harrington’ became 
vice president for academic affairs. Yale University: Ralph H. Gabriel retired as 
Sterling Professor of History. 






Recent DEATHS 


Mrs. Emily Ellsworth Ford Skeel died in Pasadena, California, on February 7, 
the age of ninety-one. She was a younger sister of Paul Leicester Ford and 
orthington Chauncey Ford and, like her brothers, an accomplished editor and 
ibliographer. She produced two massive works of much value for American 
tography. The first, Mason Locke Weems, His Works and Ways, is a three- 
olume work published in 1928-29. It contains a bibliography of Weems, begun 
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by her brother Paul, with whom she had collaborated until his death, and the 
letters from Weems to his publisher, Mathew Carey of Philadelphia, who was also - 
a book dealer. Weems was a traveling salesman for Carey along the southeastern 
seaboard from 1794 to 1825 and the letters, skillfully edited, throw much light on 
Weems as an author and on the literary tastes of the communities he covered. The 
second work, completed just before Mrs. Skeel’s death, with the editorial aid of 
Edwin H. Carpenter, is a Bibliography of the Writings of Noah Webster (Mrs. 
Skeel’s grandfather). It is a vast work and is being published by the New York 
Public Library. Mrs. Skeel was a woman of gracious manners and much gen- 
erosity, whose wealth enabled her to make her research exhaustive. 


Leonard D. White, Ernest DeWitt Burton Distinguished Service Professor in 
public administration at the University of Chicago, died on February 23, in Chi- 
cago. Born in 1891, Dr. White received B.S., M.A., and Litt.D. degrees from 
Dartmouth, the Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago, and an honorary 
LL.D. from Princeton. He taught government and political science at Clark and 
at Dartmouth before joining the faculty of the University of Chicago in 1920, 
where he rose to the position of chairman of the political science department. 

His death occurred shortly before the publication of The Republican Era, 
1869-1901, the fourth volume in his history of the federal government from 1789 
to 1901. The other three books in his series tracing the evolution of our system of 
government are The Federalists, 1789-1801, The Jeffersonians, 1801-1829, and 
The Jacksonians, 1829-1861. 


Frederick Louis Nussbaum, professor emeritus of European history at the 
University of Wyoming, died on February 24, 1958. Born November 22, 1885, 
at Apple Creek, Ohio, he received his B.A. degree in 1906 at Cornell and his 
Ph.D, from the University of Pennsylvania in 1915. After teaching at North- 
western, Temple, and the University of Southern California, he joined the faculty 
of the University of Wyoming in 1925. He taught at Wyoming until his retire- 
ment in 1956. 

His major publications were Commercial Policy in the French Revolution: A 
Study of the Career of G. ]. A. Ducher (1923); A History of the Economic Insti- 
tutions of Modern Europe: An Introduction to Der Moderne Kapitalismus of 
Werner Sombart (1933); and The Triumph of Science and Reason, 1660-1685 
(1953). He also published many articles and reviews. 

He was an active member of the American Historical Association, regularly 
attending its meetings and making several contributions to the programs at these 
meetings. He served a term on the board of editors of the Journal of Modern 
History and two terms on the Council of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 


Gaudens Megaro, professor of European history at Queens College and an 
authority on Italian history and nationalism, died in New York, March 13, 1958, 
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at the age of fifty-five. Born in Newark, New Jersey, he graduated from the Uni- 
" versity of Michigan in 1924. He received a Ph.D. from Columbia University in 
1930 and a LL.B. in 1931. After extended research in Italy in the 1920’s and 
1940's, he wrote Mussolini in the Making (1938), acclaimed as a major publishing 
event of the decade. Other works include Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian 
Nationalism (1930) and Mussolini, Dal Mito Alla Realta (1947). A lifelong stu- 
dent of English constitutional history, he edited the posthumous study by 
ward Raymond Turner on The Cabinet Council of England in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries (1932). During World War II he was selected to head 
the Italian section of the Office of Strategic Services, serving in this post from 1941 
to|1945. Until his death he had served for many years as the section editor for the 
of articles in Italian history in the American Historical Review. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and a fellow of the Royal Historical Society of Great 
Britain. 

A profound scholar, brilliant and incisive in the classroom and in academic 
setvice, Professor Megaro made a signal contribution to undergraduate and 
graduate studies at Queens College. His influence on students was deep and abid- 
ing. A vigorous foe of totalitarianism in any guise and of intellectuals who openly 
or covertly supported it, he was engaged in recent years in a searching examina- 
tión of authoritarian tendencies in world literature of the twentieth century. His 
death deprives the fraternity of American historians of an outstanding specialist in 
e modern field. 


Carlos E, Castafieda, an authority in Latin American history and member of 
e University of Texas faculty, died April 4 in Austin, Texas, at the age of sixty- 
one. He was a member of the American Historical Association from 1939. 

















Henry Fowles Pringle, journalist and biographer, died in Washington, D. C., 
oh April 7, 1958, at the age of sixty. A graduate of Cornell University, he was a 
porter for the New York Sun, a member of the staff of the New York Globe 
d the New York World, associate editor of the Outlook, and professor of jour- 
ism at Columbia University. He was chief of the Publications Division, Office 
of War Information, at the outbreak of World War H. His book, Theodore 
oosevelt, A Biography, won a Pulitzer Prize in 1931. He also wrote biographies 
William Howard Taft and Alfred E. Smith. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


o THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


I am glad to note that Mrs. Dorothy Mackay Quyon, writing in your quarterly 
October, 1957, p. 194), finds my book, L’ Affaire du Masque de Napoléon, “con- 
incing and interesting.” For this 1 am grateful, and J infer that she accepts my 
esis. But, somehow, her summary misses the real point at issue and is apt, there- 
ore, to mislead the American student of Napoleon. 
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The interest of this study lies not so much in the dispute between the two 
surgeons involved or in “the confused and complicated story” of any particular . 
cast, but far more in the effigy itself, which, because it differs from his portraits, 
has baffled the emperor’s iconographers for over a century. The conventional 
mask, attributed to Burton and Antommarchi, remains contested (one writer 
sees in it a moulage of Napoleon’s butler, who died in 1818), and the question is 
further complicated by the existence of other alleged masks of the emperor 
(neither of these facts is mentioned by your reviewer). The cardinal issue is, there- 
fore: Are we dealing with a “portrait in plaster” of Napoleon—or a fake? My 
book is an attempt to answer that question, that is, to reassess the mask as a pre- 
sentment of Napoleon. I would add that the Burghersh cast, now at the Invalides, 
has brought new light to the problem, in that its appearance corroborates a 
theory first suggested by a study of Napoleonic iconography. 

As regards the footnotes, the abbreviation op. cit. is used to obviate the tedious 
repetition of a title once given, and the author is invariably mentioned on the page 
annotated. This, I think, disposes of your reviewer's statement that “unfortu- 
nately, the footnotes are chaotic, particularly because of frequent use of op. cit. 
with no clue as to author or title cited.” 


Surrey, England EUGENE DE VEAUCE 


To THe EDITOR OF THE American HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


In the two hundred words alloted, it was impossible to comment on all aspects. 
It seemed, and seems, to the reviewer that for the “American student of Napo- 
leon,” or the general reader, the most interesting aspect was that mentioned in 
the preface: “Les nouveaux possesseurs du masque . . . voulurent en éclairer la 
filiation, en retracer minutieusement Phistoire. . . . Telles furent loccasion et 
Porigine de Pétude qu'il publie aujourd’hui.” An iconographer might have chosen 
another emphasis. lt would have helped if the author had stated his “cardinal 
issue” more briefly and clearly. 

“As regards the footnotes,” I quote from two pages only: 


Page 30 Page 81 
8. Op. cit, p. 8. 13. Op. cit., p. 12. 
9. Op. cit, p, 188, note, 14. Cf. infra, p. 169, note 12. 
10. Cf. infra, p. 201. 15. Op. cit, p. 160. 
11. Op. cit, ibid, 


Notes 8 and 9 refer to “Watson.” The bibliography, page 224, gives two Watsons, 
one with two books, one with one. Which Opus is cited, and which Watson? 
Note 11 refers to “Antormmarchi”-—two are listed, with five items between them, 
the fifth being in a book by one of the Watsons. Does “Op. cit., ibid.” mean 
note 9, or note ro (Burton)? Does note 13 refer to Watson or the Times? For this 
last we must return to the preceding page, with note 12 intervening. Does note 15 
direct us to Masson or to Antommarchi? 

The answers may usually be worked out laboriously by referring backwards 
and forwards and by re-reading passages with notes. A first impression tempts one 
to use for the notes the quotation which the writer of the preface applied not to 
the style but to the problem: “ “Ténébreuse affaire’ s'il en fut.” 


Frederick, Maryland DororHY Mackay QUYNN 
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Eprror's NOTE 


. This historian on September 1 will complete five years as Managing Editor 
of the Review. He has often heard that the Review has a great backlog of articles 
and ¡that publication in the Review takes years. The Review is now receiving 
manlıscripts at the rate of about two hundred a year. Acceptance or rejection of 
articles usually takes about two to six weeks. In general, the longer the Review 
holds an article, the more serious is the consideration being given it. No manu- 
script has been held more than three months, and this length of time elapsed only 
se the three readers needed that time. After acceptance, publication usually 
comes in nine to twelve months. There has never been a great backlog of articles. 
The Review has always had on hand articles to fill the next two or three issues, 
and [that is all. At this time the Review could particularly use essays in most fields 
of history and especially in early American history, in early modern history, and 
bibliographical review articles about most major fields. 
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